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TOPS 


Che Cearher’s Gift 


HEN said a teacher, Speak to us of 
Teaching, 


And he said: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that 
which already lies half asleep in the dawn- 
ing of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of 
the temple, among his followers, gives not 
of his wisdom, but rather of his faith and 
his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you 
enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own 
mind.—Kahlil Gibran, “The Prophet.” 


Teachers’ Association, 133 East Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
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W. S. TURNER 
President of N. C. Negro Teachers Association 


GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Fellow Teachers: 


To the advance of education in North Carolina, the Negro teachers 
have made a commendable contribution. The interest in professional 
growth, and in progressive activity has been enhanced, to a very great 
extent, by the Negro Teachers’ Association. I am happy to congratulate 
the Commission on securing an Executive Secretary, elected by the As- 
sociation at its meeting in Charlotte, on its fine work in naming and 
installing a man so thoroughly efficient for the position as Mr. L. S. Cozart. 


Our Executive Secretary comes to us rich in experience as teacher and 
as administrator of education. As many of you know, he served for some 
years as teacher and as the assistant to the principal at Mary Potter 
School, Oxford, North Carolina, and more recently as principal of the 
Washington High School, Raleigh, North Carolina. His later work com- 
mends him most favorably to us. 


Among his contributions to education in his present position will be 
the periodical that will come toe you at regular intervals during the year. 
By your co-operation, Mr. Cozart will do a great work through this pub- 
lication. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W.S. TURNER, President. 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


What Education Can and Cannot Do 


By WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
Professor of Education Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


It is perfectly clear that we can- 
not do through education every- 
thing that we would like to do. It 
is true, also, that the schools can- 
not do many things that a great 
many people seem to think are not 
only possible but easy of accomp- 
lishment. On the other hand, those 
who are disposed to belittle the in- 
fluence of schooling may easily 
carry their skepticism too far. Im- 
pressed with the failure of the 
school to work miracles, they jump 
to the other extreme and regard 
its positive contributions as neg- 
ligible, 

During the past ten years, a 
number of investigations have been 
made to determine with some 
measure of exactness just what 
education can and cannot do. 
Trustworthy investigations in this 
field have not been easy to devise 
because of the very great complex- 
ity of the problem and the large 
number of factors that must be 
taken into account. 

An illustration will reveal one of 
the pitfalls into which the unwary 
adventurer is likely to fall. Fre- 
quently one sees compilations of 
figures which compare the average 
life-earnings of college graduates 
and high-school graduates with the 
life-earnings of those whose educa- 
tion has been limited to the elemen- 
tary school. In the average cases, 
those who have had the more ad- 
vanced schooling show by far the 
larger earnings. It is a quite sim- 
ple matter to take the difference 
between, say, the elementary- 
school group and the high-school 
group as representing the dividend 
which high-school education pays. 
Some writers have gone further in 
their computations and have given 
us data purporting to show just 
how much cold cash each day’s at- 


' 


AETUUEUSODEDDELDFEDEEOYOSPATEOEDOEDDDDDDEOUOT PTD OLDDPE ERIS PVASOREDREREOS POUT PEOPODEOEOEL OOD TPODTERPED ODER: 


--This article is an abstract of one 
of Dr. Bagley’s recent addresses and 
contains some of the material he 
presented before our association in 
session at Charlotte. 


Dr. Bagley thinks, “Jt seems pos- 
sible by improving the environment, 
especially during the early years of 
childhood, actually to ‘step up’ the 
mental level of the masses of the peo- 
ples 


His faith in universal education 
finds happy expression in the fellow- 
ing words: 

“It is not at all unreasonable to 
conclude that the universal school, 
in a very real sense, is both an in- 
dispensable bulwark of democratie 
government and a primary condition 
of our modern industrialized civiliza- 
tion.” 


TTP 
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tendance at high school or college 
returns to one later. 

There is, of course, an obvious 
fallacy in such reasoning. High- 
school graduates are, on the whole, 
a more competent group than those 
who drop out of school early. Col- 
lege graduates, on the whole, rep- 
resent a more competent group 
than those who graduate from high 
school but do not go to college. In 
both cases part of the competence 
is not due to schooling at all; it is 
due rather to heredity; it is due to 
nature and not to nurture. Even 
if they had not gone to high school 
or college, most of these people 
would undoubtedly have earned 
more than the average person of 
the same limited educational at- 
tainments. In order to find just 
how much the high school and the 
college add to one’s earning power, 
one would have to compare the 
earnings of two groups of the same 
initial competence, one of which 
has had limited educatinoal oppor- 
tunities while the other group rep- 
resents advanced educational at- 
tainments. Attempts have been 
made to make comparisons on this 
basis, and while sweeping conclu- 


sions are not justified, the findings 
show fairly conclusively that the 
actual money-value of a _high- 
school education or of a college ed- 
ucation to the individual is certain- 
ly exaggerated by those who base 
their argument only on the relative 
earning power of the several 
groups without allowing for this 
selective influence. 

Some interesting questions arise 
regarding what we have just term- 
ed “initial competence.” For ex- 
ample, how much of the mental 
ability of the average child enter- 
ing high school is due to his origi- 
nal nature and how much is due to 
his nurture in school and home? 
This question can be somewhat 
more definitely answered today 
than it could have been three or 
four years ago. Two very extend- 
ed investigations, reported in 1928, 
were based upon a comparison of 
the intelligence scores of adopted 
children with those of their foster- 
brothers and foster-sisters brought 
up in the same environment and 
also with those of their own broth- 
ers and sisters brought up in a dif- 
ferent environment. It was as- 
sumed that, if heredity were by 
far the more important factor in 
determining mental ability, the 
adopted children would resemble - 
very closely their own brothers and 
sisters from whom they had been 
separated early in life; while if 
nurture or environment were at all 
an important factor, the adopted 
children would tend to resemble 
more closely their foster-brothers 
and sisters. 

One can readily understand how 
difficult it was for the investiga- 
tors to find a sufficient number of 
adopted children who could be stud- 
ied in this way, and what a vast 
amount of labor was involved in 
testing these children, finding many 
other pertinent facts about them, 
locating and testing their own 
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brothers and sisters, and the like. 
All this work, however, was finally 
done, and with such care and cau- 
tion as to render the findings high- 
ly reliable. 

The net conclusions from these 
two studies are extremely signifi- 
cant. There can be no doubt now 
that a good environment does have 
a positive effect upon one’s mental 
ability and that a poor environment 
has a negative or depressing effect. 
Environment (or nurture or train- 
ing) is not everything, however. 
Beyond doubt, heredity plays an 
important although far from an 
overwhelming part in determining 
one’s mental ability and conse- 
quently in determining such 
achievement as depends primarily 
upon mental ability. 

A still more penetrating study 
was published last spring. It has 
been known for a long time that 
twins tend to resemble one another 


in their mental characteristics 
much as they do in their physical 
characteristics, and it has been as- 
sumed by some authorities that 
practically all of the mental resem- 
blances are to be explained by he- 
redity. Two investigators, Holtz- 
inger and Newman, searched about 
until they found twins who had 
been brought up in different en- 
vironments, and who were also 
what the biologists call “identical” 
twins, — that is, twins who are 
formed from the same germ-cell 
and have in consequence identical 
heredities. Only a small propor- 
tion of twins are of this type. Most 
of them are formed from different 
germ-cells and while born at the 
same time, they do not have identi- 
cally the same heredity. It was 
identical heredity joined with dif- 
ferent environment that Holtzin- 
ger and Newman sought, and they 
-fmally found this combination. 
When tested, these identical twins 
brought up in different environ- 
ments revealed significant differ- 
ences in mental capakity. Here 
there could be no doubt that nur- 
ture (environment, training) was 
responsible for the differences 
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since the hereditary factors were 
the same in both individuals. 

As a result of these and’ other 
investigations, practically all stu- 
dents of the problem now agree 
that nurture does have an effect 
upon what the psychologists a few 
years ago regarded as purely “na- 
tive” mental ability. Holtzinger 
goes so far as to say that the “best 
guess” now is that nature and nur- 
ture (heredity and environment) 
play about equal parts in making 
us what we are. Others would 
claim a substantially larger influ- 
ence for nature; a very few would 
claim a larger influence for nur- 
ture; no recognized student of the 
problem, in so far.as I can find, 
would now claim an absolute mo- 
nopoly for either, although three 
or four years ago such claims were 
made for nature by many adher- 
ents of the hereditarian school. 

The outlook warranted by these 
investigations is extremely hope- 
ful. 
ing the environment, especially dur- 
ing the early years of childhood, 
actually to “step-up” the mental 
level of the masses of the people. 


It seems possible by improv- 


It will not be so easy a task as it 


was once thought to be; but neither 
is it the impossible task that the 
extreme reaction toward the hered- 
itarian camp led us to regard it a 
few years ago. 

It is quite likely, too, that the 
unequivocal evidence now in hand 
will permit us to attribute to good 
schools a positive influence on so- 
cial progress. Here again we have 
been seriously handicapped by the 
difficulty of isolating the influence 
of the school from the influence of 
other factors. There have been 
marked parallels between the de- 
velopment of mass-education on 
the one hand and increase in earn- 
ing power, increased wealth, in- 
creased consumption of good litera- 
ture, and in almost every country 
increased respect for law and order 
and decreased crime-ratios. But in 
how far the expansion of the uni- 
versal school has been responsible 
for these clear expressions of social 
progress it has been difficult to 


say. Now that these careful in- 
vestigations have given us such 
compelling evidence of the positive 
effect of nurture, we are justified, 
I am sure, in claiming for the 
schools a significant share of the 
credit. 


Some of the parallels that I have 
referred to are, I think, really im- 
pressive. The attempt to send 
everyone to school is, in most coun- 
tries, a fairly recent experiment. 
Even in the most enlightened coun- 
tries, a really effective type of uni- 
versal schooling scarcely existed 
prior to the nineteenth century, and 
in most of the civilized nations, 
the universal school has been in 
existence for not more than two 
generations. Some of its apparent 
results may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. Up to the present time, no 
nation that has developed a reason- 
ably effective system of universal 
elementary education has had a 
civil war or internal dissensions re- 
sulting in serious bloodshed since 
the leaven of the universal school 
began to work. 

2. The European nations that 
since the World War have had vio- 
lent revolutions or even internal 
dissensions resulting in serious 
bloodshed are without exception 
nations that have been education- 
ally backward,—nations in which 
large segments of the population 
were and still are illiterate. 

38. No European nation that has 
adopted a thoroughgoing system of 
universal elementary education has 
had to depend upon a dictator to 
keep it in order during the serious 
crises that the post-war period has 
involved. On the other hand, every 
nation that has had to surrender 
constitutional government and sub- 
mit to the rule of a dictator has 
been an educationally backward 
nation. 

4. In practically all the enlight- 
ened nations there has been a 
steady decrease in the ratios of se- 
rious crime. In England, France, 
Australia, and the Scandivanian 
countries, these decreasing crime- 
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How Can The Public School Develop Character 
and Inculcate Morality? 


By J. W. SEABROOK, State Normal 
School, Fayetteville 


There are two general methods 
of dealing with the problem of 
character development and moral 
instruction. One is the direct 
method of giving one or more spe- 
cial courses devoted to the exposi- 
tion and theory of the principles of 
conduct and ethics. The 
“indirect 


moral 
other 
method,” which consists in perme- 
ating the entire school atmosphere 
and teaching with an ethical angle. 


The theory is that teachers will 
take advantage of classroom 
events, pranks, or conspicuous 
deeds, to point the proper moral. 
There is, also, a combination of the 
two methods, the “direct-indirect”’ 
way. 

Direct moral instruction is being 
carried on successfully in France, 
and in several cities in the United 
States. A definite period is as- 
signed for moral instruction just 
as for arithmetic. Text-books are 
used, and syllabi are prepared. 
Many leading educators, however, 
are frankly skeptical concerning 
the possibility of teaching morals 
directly. Kilpatrick, for instance, 
declares: ‘Morals cannot be taught 
on an assignment basis. A child 
weak on the practical distinction 
between meum and tuum cannot 
be assigned a half hour’s practice 
drill after school. Honesty comes 
not so. It must be lived in a sit- 
uation which of itself calls out the 
trait, gives it practice, and then by 
some sufficient satisfaction fixes 
the response in character. So in 
general all the finer character 
traits—ideals, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, correlative habits—can be ac- 
quired only in life situations where 
they will find their natural hab- 
tate 

Those that criticize the direct 
method hold that moral instruction 


is the so-called 


Prof. J. W. Seabrook is Dean of 
the Fayetteville State Normal School. 
His article is especially timely because 
it deals with a question which all 
serious minded people who teach and 
guide the youth of our land must 
squarely face. 

He graphically concludes by re- 
minding us that “One thing ” certain, 
with crime costing America ten bil- 


lion dollars per capita annually, a cost 
that is eight times as much as public 


education; and with a murder rate 
higher than that of any other civi- 
lized country—twenty-five times high- 
er than England, something imme- 
diate and definite must be done 
toward the moral training of the fu- 
ture citizens of America. 





is best given in connection with dis- 
ciplinary situations, other phases 
of the management of the school, 
and the regular subjects, especially 
history, biography, literature, mu- 
sic, and art. They would have 
every activity, in fact the entire 
life of the school, to be a character- 
building experience. 

Although the indirect plan ap- 
pears to be philosophically and 
psychologically sound, it is not al- 
ways effective. New York City 
has been using this method, but it 
has not checked the deplorable in- 
crease of crime and delinquency in 
that metropolis. From the New 
York Times dated October 27, 1929, 
the following is culled: “Recent 
widespread criticism of the failure 
of the schools to give adequate and 
effective moral training is leading 
the administration to reconsider 
the problem with a view to improv- 
ing their present efforts in the di- 
rection of character development.” 
The article goes on to state that a 
plan of direct moral instruction had 
been drawn up two years ago, but 
that they hesitated to introduce it. 
New York City is now contemplat- 
ing using both methods, as com- 
bined in the ‘“direct-indirect’’ 
method. 

Concerning these different meth- 
ods Professor Almack of Leland 
Stanford has this to say: “There is 


some discussion as to whether di- 
rect or indirect. methods should be 
used. In the face of the funda- 
mental nature of such instruction 
this hardly seems to be a problem. 
Wisdom seems to dictate that mor- 
als be given a regular place on the 
program and taught directly. We 
have found that this is the best way 
to get results in other subjects. No 
one considers morality less import- 
ant than skill in writing, spelling, 
reading, and mathematics. On the 
other hand, it seems that whenever 
favorable occasions arise, in con- 
nection with the regular work of 
the school, to drive moral lessons 
home they ought not to be neg- 
lected. It is believed, therefore, 
that there is need for both direct 
and indirect moral training.” 

Professor Almack’s faith in the 
effectiveness of direct moral train- 
ing is not borne out by a recent 
study made in his state, California. 
Recently 187 high school principals 
of that state ranked nine different 
influences in the order of their ef- 
fectiveness in developing pupils’ 
moral traits. Direct moral instruc- 
tion was placed by them at the bot- 
tom of the list, 68 points below its 
nearest neighbor. Personal influ- 
ence of teachers ranked first, daily 
lessons second, athletics third, stu- 
dent clubs fourth, and student self- 
government fifth. 

One thing is certain. With crime 
costing America ten billion dollars 
a year, $85 per capita annually, a 
cost that is eight times as much as 
public education; and with a mur- 
der rate higher than that of any 
other civilized country—twenty- 
five times higher than England’s— 
something immediate and definite 
must be done toward the moral 
training of the future citizens of 
America. 





- individual’s status in advance. 
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By James T. Taylor 


(This paper was read before the 
College section of the N. C. 
Negro Teachers Associ- 
ation) 


Formerly we thought of the 


schools as instruments for the 
_ training of people for a fixed place 
In society. 
some members of society would be 
the “hewers of wood and the draw- 
ers of water” while others were 
_ pre-ordained to live a life of ease 
and leisure. 
tain family not only fixed one’s 


It was expected that 


To be born in a cer- 


physical characteristics but also 


determined the kind of education, 
_ the occupation and the place in life 
that the individual was to occupy. 
_ We have come far in our conception 
of the function of education. 


As 
Dr. Bode points out, we have 
“grown suspicious of organization 
in which these states of life are ar- 
ranged in apple-pie order with an 
upper and lower crust. We are on 
the way to a new social order, and 
this new social order calls for a new 
conception of culture or liberal edu- 


-eation.”’ 


This changing attitude is due 
largely to the spread of the demo- 
cratic movement. This, as it has 


come more and more to be an in- 


clusive social concept, is opposed to 
a social organization that fixes the 
In- 
stead of using education to fit the 
individual for a fixed place in so- 
ciety, education is now used as a 


means of changing both the indi- 


_ vidual and the social order. 


We no 


_ longer hope to shape the man to 


_ social order. 


fixed responses. 





things as they are. 


to provide for effective and pro- 
gressive adjustment to a changing 
The purpose of the 
education is not to provide the stu- 
dent with a set of ready-made and 
It is rather to de- 
velop an attitude on the part of the 
individual so that in meeting the 
problems that arise in a democratic 


We realize 
that it is the business of education 


society—and they are legion—he 
will act in terms of the whole sit- 
uation. 

Can this type of individual be 
produced in secondary schools and 
colleges that are themselves mini- 
ature autocracies? ‘Can we hope to 
develop a democratic personality 
in a system that gives hardly any 
opportunity to faculty or students 
to exercise freedom and responsi- 
bility? In the average college— 
this is not confined to Negro col- 
leges—the student is taken by the 
hand beginning with freshmen 
week and from that time until he is 
handed a diploma he is led by mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


During the four years that we 
have these plastic individuals in- 
trusted to us, we do everything 
that can possibly be done to fit 
them to the world as we think it 
should be. . 

While democratic education, in- 
stead of cultivating rigid ways of 
behaving in the individual, instead 
of foisting upon him a ready-made 
world and demanding that he ac- 
cept it without “the crossing of a 
ily or. the dotting: of ane’ thus 
putting barriers in the way of so- 
cial changes, seeks to prolong the 
student’s plasticity so that he will 
continue his growth and the recon- 
struction of his environment. On 
this point, Bode says, “In terms of 
social organization democracy 
means capacity for change, for 
growth, for progressive cultivation 
of common interests. The indivi- 
dual, like society must have a ca- 
pacity for reorganizing his world. 
This is what fits him for member- 
ship in a democratic society.” 

The problem of the college, then, 
is to produce a generation that will 
give, let us hope at least, as large 
a place to intelligence in dealing 
with social problems as is now 
given to the consideration of prob- 
lems in the field of practical 
science. To this end education 
needs to develop individuals whose 
actions proceed in terms of a care- 
ful consideration of all the discov- 


The Democratic Ideal And The College 


erable facts in each problematic 
situation. We might say that the 
end is such an individual who, on 
any question where the facts war- 
rant change in point of view, is 
ready and willing if need be to fight 
for a new and radical position. 

We must share with students the 
responsibility of solving the prob- 
lems that arise in our colleges. The 
members of a democratic society 


are bound together by various 
common interests, and the actions 
of any member should have as its 
reference point the well-being of 
the other individuals composing the 
group. When this fact is recog- 
nized the enrichment of meanings 


looms up as of utmost significance 
in the school program. College life 
must be made meaningful for the 
student. He must be given the op- 
portunity of sitting in at more of 
our conferences not merely as a 
“ves man,” but as an independent 
personality working with the fac- 
ulty to discover the very best solu- 
tion possible for the problem in 
hand. More and more college fac- 
ulties should take the students into 
their confidence permitting them 
the privilege of glimpsing, at least, 
the meaning of policies and proced- 
ures outlined in our catalogues and 
handbooks — otherwise students 
will feel that whatever. is done, is 
done to them rather than for them. 
It is quite natural for them in turn 
to attempt to do something about 
Vo 

In some of our colleges the at- 
tempt is being made to provide op- 
portunities for the growth of dem- 
ocratic personality. There are those 
who have faith in the democratic 
ideal; who see in its concept of 
the mutual sharing of our re- 
sources, of a mutual responsibility 
for our institutions and an active 
participation by all in ordering the 
policies of government, the best 
promise for the liberation of man- 
kind’s spirit. 
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SOURCES OF AND COMPARATIVE DATA RELATIVE TO THE 
TEACHING STAFF OF NORTH CAROLINA ACCREDITED 
NEGRO HIGH SCHOOLS FOR 1929-1930 


By H. L. TRIGG 
Inspector of High Schools for the Division 
of Negro Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction 


Not a decade has passed since school 
heads in North Carolina were limited 
to a very few institutions of higher 
Jearning from which they could choose 
teachers for their high schools. The un- 
precedented multiplication of accredi- 
ted high schools since the organization 
of the Division of Negro Education of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1921 under the direction of Mr. 
N. C. Newbold and the consequent in- 
crease in the damand for teachers has 
necessitated ‘an, almost country-wide 
search for the best product of the lead- 
ing Negro institutions and many of the 
white colleges which Negroes attend. 

At the same time requirements for 
high school teachers certificates have 
heen raised by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and this has caused 
the colleges to raise their own standards 
for entrance and graduation to meet the 
standards for an “A” grade institution. 
At present there are twenty-six of these 
institutions whose graduates may re- 
eeive the High School “A” Certificate 
from the Division of Certification of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Six of these are in North Carolina. 

The supply of graduates from col- 
leges within the State has not kept 
up with the demand for teachers in our 
high schools so that for the current 
year only 32.5% of the 564 teachers in 
accredited high schools come from col- 
leges in North Carolina. 


Our high schools constitute a _ veri- 
table proving ground for the product 
ef all the leading Negro institutions, 
and for the Negro graduates of many 
white institutions. This variety of 
sources brings the best ideas from al! 
parts of the United States and must be 
given credit for a substantial portion 
of the internal development of many 
of our best high schools. 


A large number of the teachers who 
rome from schools outside of the State 
are native North Carolinians, while still 
others are sons and daughters of par- 
ents from many southern states who 
have migrated north and west in one 
cf the several migrations. One young 
woman was born and partly educated in 
one of our large towns and then moved 
with her parents to a city in New York 
where she completed her education and 
has returned to teach in a high school. 





Mr. H. L. Trigg is in position 
to tap sources of information which 
every forward-looking school man 
needs constantly to review. 

In this article he deals with a 
body of facts directly related to 
the present status of Secondary 
Education for Negroes in North 
Carolina. 





A young man was born in New York 
State of parents who lived in Halifax 
County formerly. He is a graduate of 
Howard University and is doing well in 
a rural high school. Another still was 
born in South Carolina and after mov- 
ing with his parents to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, completed his work at the 
University of Pittsburgh and is the suc- 
cessful Principal of a rural high school. 
A young man born and trained in the 
northern section of the country is the 
successful principal of one of our largest 
city high schools. 

Thus it would seem that North Caro- 
lina is not merely offering opportuni- 
ties for service to trained Negro youth 
ic all sections of the United States, it 
is also reclaiming the best blood of the 
Negro migrations from several of the 
southern States. It is a far ery from 
the day when one could recognize in the 
teacher the institution in which he was 
educated. Success is individua] and not 
institutional. When one fails his Alma 
Mater is left out of the question and 
he gives place to another who may or 
may not be from the same college. Mis- 
fits come from within and without. 


46.1% of the men were born in North 
Carolina but 68.1% reside permanently 
in the State. Likewise 37.9% of the 
women are native but 47.3% are resi- 
dent. This means that a good percent- 
age of those who come from other States 
remain permanently. From the south- 
ern states including North Carolina come 
85.3% of the men and 77.1% of the wo- 
men. This percentage would be even 
greater if those coming from the: Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Maryland, which 
virtually are southern were added. 

In 73 accredited high schools there 
were when school opened, 564 teachers. 
232 men and 332 women. Of this num- 
ber colleges within the State furnished 
183. Shaw University alone can claim 
50%of these, 34 men and 58 women. 
Shaw leads all colleges in number of 
graduates teaching ini our accredited high 
schools. Howard University follows 


with 56. In 1926-1927 Shaw furnished 
48 and Howard 55. Then follow Union 


with 38, Fisk with 26 the same number 
as in 1926-27, Wilberforce 25, Hampton 
24 as compared with 18 in 1926-27, At- 
lanta University 22, Talladega 21, and 
Lincoln 20. 


Some of these institutions axe coed- 
ucational and therefore furnish both men 
and women. Others are limited to eith- 
er men or women. Johnson C. Smith 
and Lincoln Universities furnish men 
only. {Ihe A. & T. College at Greens- 
boro has formerly been limited to men 
but will in the near future have women 
to be graduated. The State Teachers 
College at Winston-Salem supplies none 
but Home Economics teachers to the high 
school field. The North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes had its first gradua- 
ting class in June 1929. 


Graduates from our own colleges are 
absorbed very often into high school 
positions before they have the diploma. 
Later in the summer and early fall hun- 
dreds of requests come in from employ- 
ing officials for teachers. ‘This means 
that colleges within the State can in- 
crease their output indefinitely, and, 
granting that it may never become ad- 
visable to limit selection to the home 
grown product there will be a surplus 
so far as teaching is concerned. The 
fact cannot be overlooked, however, that 
the principal’s most valuable asset par- 
ticularly in smal] communities is an in- 
telligent business man who has had suf- 
ficient education to understand the trend 
of progress in education, who is respect- 
ed by both races, and who pays taxes. 
He is not on the school payroll and 
can talk without bias when problems 
arise, or needs develop. 

The teaching and medical professions 
have heretofore absorbed the best of the 
school product almost in toto. Common 
and personal service get an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of the untrained classes. 
With increasingly large graduating class- 


‘es from our colleges there will in the 


future be a group of well trained young 
bloods who will turn their attentions 
to industrial and commercial pursuits 
giving us a substantial trunk to hold 
together the head and feet that we have 
already develored. In other words. the 
distant future may find the teaching, 
and medical professions crowding but 
this will not necessarily mean decreasing 
college enrollments. It may mean big- 
ger colleges, richer college offerings, 
greater differentiation in curricula, some 
much needed modernly organized cur- 
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_ riculum offerings in commerce and busi- 


_ ness administration. 


Colleges will in 


y the near future be forced to expand their 


— eurricula and add preparation for some 


F 


of the more technical pursuits. Edu- 


cational and vocational guidance for both 


- college and high school students will 


also become the more necessary in or- 


_ der to save the youngsters from dis- 


4 


ee 


x 


ee 


couragement, and floundering when they 


yun into apparent vocational blind alleys 
which will develop in the future as the 


well established life pursuits become rel- 
atively crowded. 

The data given below were gathered 
from 73 of the 74 accredited schools 
of 1929-1930. Two institutions discon- 
tinued their high schools beginning this 
year leaving 74 functioning for the cur- 
rent year. 

Some of the schools named are not 
of college grade. Graduates of these 
of a former day have had the opportuni- 
ty to secure high school certificates 
through summer school and extension 
work. 


WHERE TEACHERS IN SEVENTY-THREE ACCREDITED HIGH 
SCHOOLS WERE TRAINED 


COLLEGES IN NORTH CAROLINA 
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*The following schools furnished one each: Avery, Clark, Delaware State, Greg- 
ory, Institute for Colored Youth, Morgan, Morristown, New Orleans University, 
_ Prairie View, Roger Williams, Snow Hill, 


South Carolina State, Tillotson, Tuskegee. 
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**White institutions furnishing teach- 
ers were: University of Cincinnati 4, 
Cornell 4, University of Indiana 4, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 4, Iowa State 3, 
Northwestern 3, Colorado College 2, Con- 
cordia 2, Park 2, Parsons 2, Iowa Wes- 
leyan 2, Indiana State Normal 2, Welles- 
ley 2, and one each from the following: 
American Conservatory of Music, Alle- 
gheny, American University, Bates, Bos- 
ton University, Boston College of Fine 
Arts, Buffalo Teachers College, Butler, 
Bucknell, Chicago University, Columbia, 
Chicago Music School, Case, Grove City 
College, Illinois University, Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, Kansas Agri., Knox, 
London University, University of Minne- 
sota, Nebraska Teachers College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio Wesleyan, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. State, Pratt, Radcliffe, 
Rhode Island University, Sargeant, 
Syracuse, Wisconsin, Wittenburg, and 
Wooster. 

Five hundred and sixty-four teachers 
have been educated in 97 schools and col- 
leges; 492 or 87. 2 per cent. in 48 schools 
and colleges more or less exclusively for 
Negro youth, and 12.8 per cent, in 49 
white institutions. Some of the latter 
are white teachers employed in private 
sectarian schools of the State. The 183 
educated in North Carolina constitute 
32.5 per cent. of the total as opposed to 
309 or 54.7 per cent. educated in the Ne- 
gro colleges without the State. The pri- 
vate high schools get 76.5 per cent. of 
their teachers from out-of-State colleges, 
This is probably due to the fact that the 
private school is as a rule a part of a 
larger system of schools scattered thru- 
out the South and is responsible to au- 
thorities far removed from North Caro- 
lina. The Rural Public Schools get 
52.3 per cent. of their teachers from col- 
leges without the State. The schools 
in Special Charter districts (special tax 
and separate boards of control from the 
general county system) get 68.5 per cent 
of their teachers from colleges without 
the State. Rural school authorities are 
as a rule more conservative in selecting 
teachers than the urban or private em- 
ploying agencies, and make a greater 
effort to get the home grown product. 

Shaw University was the first Negro 
college in the State to become accredited, 
and in addition it is a co-educational in- 
stitution. Scotia, the Waters Training 
School, and Mary Potter School, are not 
classed as colleges. Graduates of these 
schools of many years standing have 
had the opportunity, however, to secure 
high school certificates through summer 
Schools and Extension courses. The 
first nine colleges in the out-of-State list 
have furnished 78.9 per cent. of the 
teachers in this group. Before our own 
colleges were accredited by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
we looked largely to these schools for all 
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of our teachers. The first six in the 
State group have the “A” rating at pres- 
ent. 

The private high schools have about 
the same proportion of men teachers as 
those in special chartered districts, 39.2 
per cent. of the teachers in private 
schools being men and 88.6 per cent of 
those in the special chartered. The ru- 
ral high schools, however, have 55.1 per 
cent. male teachers. 


Sixty-two and five tenths per cent of 
the high school teachers trained without 
the State are women. Of the teachers 
furnished from colleges within tthe State 
538 per cent teach in Special Chartered 
schools, 27.9 per cent. in rural public 
schools, 62.4 per cent. in private schools. 
While of those trained in out of State 
colleges (Negro), 62.4 per cent. teach in 
Special Chartered Schools, 20.7 per cent. 
in Private schools and 16.9 per cent in 
rural public schools. 





In 1926-1927, 22.9 per cent. of the 
teachers in accredited high schools were 


educated in the State; in 1929-1930, 
32.5 per cent. In 1926-1927, 59.3 per 
cent were educated in Negro schools 
without the State and 17.8 per cent in 
white schools without the State. For 
the current year 54.7 per cent come from 
out of State Negro schools and 12.8 per 
cent, from out of State white schools. 

No information concerning teachers in 
high schools below standard is furnished 
here. 


Certificates Held 


Holders of the ‘‘A” certificate have as 
a rule received these on the basis of 
graduation from an “A” grade college. 
Holders of the “B” certificate are at the 
same time college graduates generally 
who have not completed the requirement 
for credit in education which at present 
is 18 semester hours. 





























Kind of Certificate 2 a =A 
: = 3 
- 5 3 
nar Fic | Wace cs a 
M W M Ww M WwW M W 
High School Prin.____ 1S] | 0 el See 33 
High School A —--__—- 30 51 34 37 67 Wel 136 219 355 
Hicheschool baa s=s L633 1 ats 25 44 538 85 138 
Hiche Schools Cassa Saal | oe | els AO) 38 
54 95 | 59 48 | 119 189 | Za oan | 564 
Principals of private schools in many The “A” Certificate number 355 or 


cases delegate authority to building prin- 
cipal who also teaches. The certificates 
of the principals: are not listed. They 
are in all cases the Principal’s Certificate 

The 73 schools furnishing this infor- 
mation are 21 private, 21 rural public, 
and 31 special chartered public. 


WHAT EDUCATION CAN AND 
CANNOT DO 


(Continued from page 3) 
ratios have clearly followed the ex- 


pansion of the universal school. 


Our own country seems to be an 
exception to this rule, but it is 
noteworthy that the American 
states which have in the past de- 
veloped universal education in the 
highest degree are in general the 
states that have the lowest ratios 
of serious crime and produce the 
fewest criminals in proportion to 
their population, while the educa- 
tionally backward states have the 
highest crime-ratios and produce 
the largest proportion of criminals. 

5. In the American states, too, 


62.8 per cent. of the whole, while only 
6.7 per cent are of the “C” grade. Most 
of the latter are attending summer 
schools and winter extension classes in 
order to raise their certificates. Many 
superintendents want no certificates be- 
low the “A” grade. 


there is a very close parallel be- 
tween the provisions made for 
mass-education a generation age 
and present-day levels of economic 
efficiency (as measured by per 
capita wealth and per capita sav- 
ings), intelligence (as measured by 
the per capita circulation of maga- 
zines and the consumption of 
“solid” literature), and the produc- 
tion of leaders. 

When all of the evidence has 
been summed up, it is not at all 
unreasonable to conclude that the 
universal school, in a very real 
sense, is both an indispensable bul- 
wark of democratic government 
and a primary condition of our 
modern industrialized civilization. 
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Why I Teach 


Because I would be young in soul and mind, 
Though years must pass, and age my life 
constrain, 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I 
love, 
I teach. 


Because I would be wise and wisdom find 
From millions gone before, whose torch I 
pass, 
Still burning bright to light the paths that 
wind 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
Slow-climbing to the unrevealed above, 
I teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 
I have done service that is worth the name, 
Can I but say, “The flame of knowledge 
grew 
A little brighter in the hands I taught,” 
I teach. 
—Louis Burton Woodward 


HIGH-DEEP-BROAD 


How high are you? 
thinking done— 


Where is your 


Close to the earth, or upward near the 
sun? 

Do petty things 
thought— 

The game, the latest crime, what’s sold 
and bought? 

Do noble deeds and lives inspire your 
zeal. 

Or are you more concerned about a 
meal? 

Flow high, or low, is your most cher- 
ished plan? 

The answer marks your stature as a 
man. 


absorb your ev’ry 


tow broad are you? Where does your 
good-will end— 

Does race or creed determine who’s 
your friend. 

To your snap-judgments do you cling 
with pride 

Or do you listen to the other side? 

Quick to condemn are you—prompt with 
the rod, : 

Or do you leave chastening to God? 

How loyal is your heart to all man- 
kind? 

‘The answer marks the broadness of your 
mind. 


How deep are you? 
honor start? 

Is it embedded in your inmost heart? 

Do you count virtue a convenient thing 

To practice, or, sore tried, aside to fing? 

Have you the courage by your code to 
bide, 

And fight for right, though on the los- 
ing side? 

‘Tis thus God reckons, through life’s 
little span, 

Tne veritable measure of a man! 

—Wallace Dunbar Vinvent. 


Where does your 
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Educational News And Comment 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND MAKES 
LARGER CONTRIBUTIONS TO NE- 
GRO EDUCATION. 


‘The following information was relased 
from Mr. N. C. Newbold’s office. 
Aid for the building of school houses. 
A day or two ago I had a letter from 
the Southern Director of the Rosenwald 
Fund which both surprised and delight- 
ed me. On November 16 the Trustees 
ct the Fund meeting in Chicago voted 
to increase very greatly the Rosenwald 
contributions for the building of school 
houses. The increase is very much 
greater than I expected the Trustees 
would be willing to make at this time. 
The action of the Trustees has been so 
encouraging and stimulating to us that 
we are bringing the matter directly to 
your attention so that you may have 
the benefit of these increases on any 
Rosenwald schools you expect to build 
after January Ist, 1930. As you will 
note from the list formerly the max- 
imum for the a twelve teacher school 
was $2,600, while the new allotment on 
this type building is $6,000. Similar 
iacreases are made for all types above 
the four teacher school. We hope very 
much that you will plan to build sev- 
eral new Rosenwald buildings in the first 
half of next year, January first to July 
first. We shall be glad to send appli- 

eation blanks, 


Aid on Libraries for Negro Schools: 

Aid is now available for school libra- 
ries from this Fund for rural and ur- 
ban schools as follows: (Note—Any 
school eligible may secure one or all 
three of the libraries. A rural union 
school may secure any one or all three 
and $50.00 from the State, if the super- 
intendent advises his county can com- 
ply with Sections 345 and 346, Chapter 
136, Public Laws 1923.) 

1. Elementary School Library No. 1, 
$120.00. This library contains 155 books 
suitable for grades 1 to 8; $40 to be 
raised by the school, $40 to be given 
from local or county public funds; $40 
to be given by the Rosenwald Fund. 
Books shipped by freight prepaid to the 
principal or superintendent, as directed. 

2. High School library No. 2. $120.00. 
(High school library aid is given only 
to schools doing four years work wheth- 
it is accredited or not.) This library 
contains 90 books, selected from: 

a. Southern States high school li- 
brary lists. 
b. Standard catalogues 

School Libraries. 

ce. The New American Library As- 
sociation 500 book high school library 
list, 


for High 


d. Miss Florence Curtis’ list. 

$40.00 to be raised by the school, $40.- 
00 to be given by local o rcounty pub- 
lic funds, $40.00 to be given by the Ro- 
senwald Fund. Books shipped by freight 
prepaid to the princial o rsuperinten- 
dent, as directed. 

Books shipped by freight prepaid to the 
principal or superintendent, as directed. 

3. High School Library No. 2, $600 
maximum. (Note— Rosenwald Fund 
will give $1.00 for $2.00 up to the max- 
imum.) {Ihe books in this list to be 
selected by the principal and his teach- 
ers with the approval of the superin- 
tendent from a ‘“Tientative Inclusive 
High School Library List” containing 
more than 600 books. 

This “Tentative List” is made up from 
the sources given under 2 above and con- 
tains excellent selections from the 
world’s best books on practically all 
subjects of human interest. Detailed 
information may be procured from Mr. 
N. C. Newbold, Director Division Ne- 
gro Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Supt. Allen Pleased 
With Association’s 
Forward Step 


I am very glad that the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association has determined 
to print a magazine of its own, and I wish 
to congratulate them upon their enterprise 
in this effort. I hope every Negro teacher 
in North Carolina who is at work in the 
public schools will join this association and 
receive a copy of this magazine. It ought 
to be very helpful indeed to each individual 
teacher in the State, and I believe from the 
viewpoint of the State as a whole it will aid 
materially 


education. 

Every teacher working. in the public 
schools owes full and complete loyalty to 
the public school system. Joining this as- 
sociation and subscribing to the magazine 
would make manifest this loyalty on the 
part of the teachers of the State. 

I wish again, therefore, to say that I am 
very much gratified that this association 
has found it possible to publish a magazine 
of its own, and I bespeak for it the hearty 
and undivided support of all the teachers 
of the State. 





in the development of Negro 


A, T ALLEN 
State Superintendent Public Instruction 


Greetings—Members North Carolina 
Negro Teachers’ Association 


Only a few months ago there was 
considerable discouragement; progress 
among colored schools seemed almost 
sure of retardation. However, the in- 
terpretation of the school law by the 
Attorney General, and the actual ad- 
yainistration of it by the Equalization 


Board and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction have dispelled most 
of the doubts and fears which formerly 
have mani- 
in all the 
Three 
specific acts of the Equalization Board 


prevailed. These officials 


fested a genuine interest 


schools for all races in the State. 


aside from their regular duties, are en- 
couraging to the colored people of the 
State: 

1. In the spring of 1928 they pass- 
ed a resolution providing for supervision 
in public schools, both white and colored, 
and expressed their confidence in super- 
vision as a vital part of our public 
school program. 

2, Appropriated $25,000 to be used 
by the counties in employing better 
trained colored teachers than were pre- 
viously employed. Members of the 
Equalization Board have stated they 
want to see State money used in pay- 
ing well trained teachers. 

8. Appropriated about $10,000 last 
August to extend terms to eight months 
in Currituck County, and a large num- 
her of individual districts as requested 
by county superintendents. 

These acts of the State Superinten- 
dent and the Equalization Board show 
that these officials, like Aycock and his 
associates, believe “It will be cheaper 
and better to build schools for all our 
people rather than to build jails and 
penitentiaries for them.” 

N. C. Newbold 
Raleigh, N. C. 
ane sO: 


Wishing 





Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do. 
Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives 
Let your thoughts be clean and high 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 
In the scrapbook of your heart: 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it, ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way. 
For the pleasures of the many 
May be oftimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants the acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 
--Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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EDITORIALS 





We must never lose sight of the fact that it is 
just as necessary to fight hard to hold what we have 
gained as it is to get what is yet to be achieved. 


An educated man is a broad man sharpened to 
a point of dominant interest. 


“Craftsmen are men who cannot help doing 
whatever is given them to do better than others 
think worth while.” 


“The progress of the race is upon the marching 
feet of healthy, instructed children. If we 
were to suppress our educational system for a single 
generation the equipment would decay, the most of 
our people would die of starvation, and intellectual- 
ly and spiritually we would slip back four thousand 
years in human progress.” 

—HERBERT HOOVER 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS 


The desire of the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers’ Association to maintain a full-time Executive 
Secretary and to publish a professional journal is 
being realized. 


The full-time secretary, selected by the special 
committee which was authorized by the Association 
in session at Charlotte to find a man, has been at 
work since November Ist, and as a result, the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Record (our official publication) 
makes its initial appearance. 


This forward step represents the culmination of 
the growth of a healthy sentiment and desire on the 
part of the teachers at large. From every section 
of the State have come expressions of the hope that 
the Association would soon inaugurate a more con: 
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structive program, thereby giving every teacher a 
chance to keep more closely in touch with the va- 
rious educational movements going on in the State. 

Rightly interpreting the needs of the Association 
and the desires of its constituency, Prof. J. W. Sea- 
brook, Corresponding Secretary, made the following 
far-visioned recommendation in his annual report 
read at Goldsboro, 1927: 


“The Association should plan for the em- 
ploying of a full-time executive secretary, 
elected for a term of, say, three years, the 
median length of service of the executive sec- 
retaries in the thirty-five state associations 
employing one. ... The executive secretary 
working under the supervision of the execu- 
tive committee and serving for a term of 
three years could capitalize his experience 
from year to year and thus greatly increase 
the work of the Association.” 


At the same meeting, in his annual address, as 
president of the Association, Dr. S. G. Atkins voiced 
a searching challenge and prophecy in these words: 


“It may be that we should again have an 
all-time worker and representative who shall 
be able to set up and prosecute programs that 
will reflect our best professional ideals and 
promote the best educational standards. 

“It may be that we should again have an 
Association publication through which we can 
reach, encourage and inspire one another; 
through which we can defend the educational 
interests of our group and speak to the State 
at large, and through which our professional 
and racial progress can be measured.” 


At the Charlotte meeting the following signifi- 

cant steps were taken: 

1. A special Commission was appointed to de- 
termine whether at this time the Association 
should employ a full-time worker and publish 
a teachers’ magazine. The Commission was 
also given full power to act according to its 
findings. 

2. Forthwith the Association adopted report of 
Constitution Committee, which recommended 
that, in the event the new program should be 
put into effect, the membership dues should 
be increased to $1.50. 


The special commission, referred to above, has 
done its work and now we are ready to present a 
solid front to all our problems and to go forward 
together. 

Every teacher of the state is urged, therefore, 
to pay his membership dues to the secretary of his 
local unit, or make remittance directly to L. S. Co- 
zart, Executive Secretary, P. O. Box 424, Raleigh, 
N. C. Official membership cards will be mailed on 
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the same day dues are received in the executive 
office. 

The teachers journal, which will be free to mem- 
bers of the Association, will strive to lift the level 
of our professional life; will be devoted to the in- 
terests of all phases of education for Negro youth; 
will feature contributions from outstanding edu- 
eators; will contain articles from classroom teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals and college presidents; 
and will never lose sight of our common problems, 
such as those concerned with getting better salaries, 
better buildings and longer school terms. 


But remember the gradual and ultimate solution 


of these problems will depend upon the united and - 


persistent effort of all the teachers in the State. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS JOB 


The teacher’s first step in attacking his job is to 
know as much about it as he can, to estimate possible 
outcomes of his efforts and plans to solve his prob- 
lems, and to realize that the solution of every prob- 
lem automatically creates a new and bigger one. 
Knowledge, prevision, mind-set for hard work— 
these are powerful servants when a real teacher is 
the master. Add to them loyalty to an ideal and a 
burning desire to promote the common good and any 
job the master undertakes assumes the dignity of a 
profession which otherwise could never rise above 
the level of menial servitude and common drudgery. 


The main difference in kinds of work is the dif- 
ference in individual sense of values. Life is meas- 
ured in terms of the quality of work we put into it, 
and the supreme values that make all work worth 
while are human values. The great laboratory deal- 
ing with human raw material and operating to en- 
hance its value is the classroom and the master 
workman is the teacher. His is the big business of 
making men and women and upon him rests the re- 
sponsibility of eternally building a bigger business— 
a finer profession to meet the changing demands of 
every generation of the youth of our land. 


The teacher who sees his job in the large and 
_ feels responsibility for his charge cannot fail to fol- 
low the lead of thousands who can say with the 
venerable William Lyon Phelps, “Teaching is not 
merely a life work, a profession, an occupation, a 
_ struggle; it is a passion.” He will certainly dare to 
line up and co-operate with the large majority of 
teachers who believe that organization and co-oper- 
ation are necessary to promote higher professional 
ideals, to give and receive a blessing through the 
common touch and to isolate our common problems, 
as the scientist isolates disease germs, so that scien- 
tifically and effectively we may apply the proper 
solvent. 


As individuals our voices may be drowned in the 
Babel of educational misunderstanding. As an or- 
ganization we can at least make secure our present 
gains and voice our desires for the consideration that 
guarantees steady growth in influence and power for 
the good of all concerned with our educational pro- 
gram. What might we not accomplish if we, num- 
bering 6180 in the State, should pool our strength and 
by our faith and vision, courage and co-operation do 
the extraordinary job worthy of the iatent possibil- 
ities that lie within us and the opportunity that lies 
ahand! The least that any progressive teacher can 
do is to wear the badge of membership as the insignia 


of professional mindedness—an earnest of the faith 
we have in boys and girls and the hope we have in 
the future of our calling. 


LOOKING BACKWARD TO GAIN PERSPECTIVE 


Recently I chanced to come into possession of a 
bound volume of the first educational journal pub- 
lished in North Carolina by Negro teachers. It 
bears the date 1888 and its editors were C. N. Hunter 
and S. G. Atkins. Its very name—The Progressive 
Educator—is an index of the character and quality 
of its contents and the program of which it was a 
part. To give some idea of its policy I quote from 
two of its editorials. Speaking of the notion that 
education is mere learning, the editorial concludes: 
“Tt is a recognition of this deficiency that has pro- 
duced what is commonly called the ‘new education,’ 
and this new education is that which teaches a child 
to do a thing by doing it.” 

The second quotation throws some light on the 
difficulties which Negro educators in this State faced 
42 years ago and gives expression to sound educa- 
tional philosophy in an argument for better educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes. 

His (the Negro’s) educational development may 
be temporarily retarded by unconstitutional and un- 
christian legislation, but his citizenship is a fixture 
_.. In our government the ignorance of the citizen is 
the great danger of the State. The public free school 
is the State’s assertion of its own rights of self- 
preservation.” 

The first quotation gives evidence of what we call 
one of the modern trends in education. The second 
presents a scholarly and fearless statement of the 
Negro’s rights to an education. Looking back 42 
years we get a range of educational vision which 
yields perspective as we look ahead to undreamed-of 
achievements. All honor to the small group of 
Negro teachers of that day and to the leadership 
which they produced. 
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The Charlotte Convention 


The Charlotte Convention in session 
the last week in March, 1929, was marked 
by dynamic interest and unity of purpose 
on the part of a great army of Negro 
teachers in North Carolina. A growing 
consciousness of the professional strength 
which attends organized and united ef- 
fort was much in evidence both in the 
general and sectional meetings. A large 
amount of committee work, locally and 
throughout the Association, had laid the 
basis for the orderly procedure of the 
entire program. 


Outstanding Addresses 


The meeting on Thursday night, March 
28, President S. G. Atkins presiding, was 
opened with short welcome addresses by 
Mayor Redd, Superintendent Harding, 
Superintendent Edmondson, and Rey. H. 
M. Moore, on behalf of the city of Char- 
lotte. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune of 
the Bethune-Cookman College. Mrs. 
Bethune emphasized the effect of person- 
ality upon the life of the child and its 
importance in awakening the driving 
power of the spirit and developing self- 
respect and self-reliance that command 
all men’s confidence. The speaker ani- 
mated and clarified her message by the 
use of illustrations drawn from her own 
rich experience. 


Two addresses, ‘Why I Believe All the 
People Should Be Educated” and “The 
Artist Teacher,” delivered by Dr. William 
Chandler Bagley of Columbia University, 
stand out as the high peaks of the Con- 
vention. Dr. Bagley presented in bold 
and clear relief the problems and chal- 
lenge of the teachers of this generation, 
and the educational demands of our civil- 
ization. Appearing elsewhere in this is- 
sue is an abstract of one of his recent 
addresses which contains some of the 
things presented in the speeches at Char- 
lotte. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


The general meeting of the High 
School Section, Dr. G. C. Shaw presiding, 
attempted to make possible a study of 
our educational situation as seen by a 
cross section of problems of modern sec- 
ondary education. 

Early in the meeting, open discussion 
of the present status and future growth 
of the North Carolina High School De- 
bating League crystallized the following 
suggestions: 

1. That the administration of the 

League be put into the hands of a 
Genera] Activities Committee, 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Reports of sectional meetings as 
here given are incomplete because 
of the fact that some of the ma- 


terial has not yet been received. 
Space will be available in future 
issues of The Record for abstracts 
and other convention material that 
may be received later. 





2. That principals be given greater 
power in choosing the question for 
debate. 

Mr. L. S. Cozart, in a paper which pro- 
voked much discussion, called attention 
to some of the causes of failures in high 
school. The speaker pointed out that 
many pupils fail because 


(1) they form a dislike for school under 
control of inexperienced teachers 
whom principals often place in 
charge of first-year students; 


(2) they fail because of irregular at- 
tendance; and 

because of our failure to anticipate 
the causes of mal-adjustment and to 
recognize the problem of construc- 
tive direction and corrective control 
of personality. 

His address contained practical sug- 
gestions for attacking the problems 
enumerated. 

Prof. O. R. Pope urged a campaign for 
the care and improvement of school 
grounds as a means of interpreting the 
schools to the community and condition- 
ing the school situation for character 
growth and development in boys and 
girls. 

As speaker guest, Mr. William Brewer 
of Dunbar High School, Washington, D. 
C., delivered an able address on “Trends 
in Southern Education.” He compared 
the present status of our schools and 
colleges with that of former years and 
emphasized the demand of leadership in 
modern education. That scholarship and 
cultural background as elements in the 
personalities of our school heads should 
never go begging was the challange he 
presented to Negro leaders in education. 

In discussing educational and voca- 
tional guidance, Prof. James T. Taylor 
of North Carolina College for Negroes 
focused attention on the impracticability 
of trying to force every child through 
the same mold. “How many Negro 
schools are attempting a differentiated 
program of education?” is one of the 
questions he raised. “In some of our 
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schools the exceptionally bright are be- 
ing dulled, the dull discouraged and the 
average standardized. We are coming to 
understand that the practice of requir- 
ing all students to pursue the same type 
of curricula activities is the surest way 
to guarantee to them unequal educational 
opportunities.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 


The members of the Foreign Language 
Department are meeting a real need in 
their effort to find better methods of 
imparting a thorough knowledge of the 
elementary principles of the foreign lan- 
guages taught in our high schools and a 
finer appreciation of the literature of the 
peoples who speak the languages taught. 


Prof. O. Faduma of Lincoln Academy, 
Kings Mountain, discussed with great 
clarity and interest the “Uses of ‘Y’ and 
‘en’.” By numerous examples he showed 
the softening and musical effect of these 


particles, 


Prof. G. G. James of Johnson C. Smith 
University discussed “Methods of Teach- 
ing Latin Accidence in High School.” The 
speaker pointed out that to understand a 
thing produces pleasure and generates in- 
terest. The chief difficulty, then, is in 
making the presentation sufficiently in- 
teresting to maintain sustained effort in 
the pupil until he has acquired adequate 
knowledge of subject matter. The analy- 
tic, grouping, mnemonic and 
methods were fully demonstrated and 
recommended as the best means of teach- 
ing Latin Accidence. 


RURAL AND ELEMENTARY 
SECTIONS 


The elementary section made a direct 
approach to the problems of its field by 
introducing demonstrations given by the 
primary and intermediate grades. The 
exercises in physical education were well 
performed. 


A folk game, Cotton Needs Picking, 
directed by Miss Jamie B. Wallace, was 
put on by the intermediate grade of one 
of the Charlotte-schools. 


In the Rural and Elementary Section, 
Mrs. Mary Porter, teacher in the Mark- 
land School, Mecklenburg County, gave 
a demonstration in primary language 
games. With the use of the victrola 
the pupils had an exercise in music ap- 
preciation. The pupis, also, showed how 
they edit their school paper and operated 
a moving picture machine which they had 
made. ; 
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HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


The Home Economics Section present- 
ed a number of well prepared papers 
dealing with a variety of subjects. Miss 
Venetta W. Anderson handled the prob- 


lem of How Make the H. E. Classroom 
Model. Her emphasis was placed on the 
importance of making the atmosphere of 
the classroom conform to that of the 
ideal home. 

Miss Ruth Brown discussed the possi- 
bilities of interesting business men in 
the community to help develop better 
H. E. work in some of our schools. Miss 
Brown’s suggestions were the outgrowth 
of her own experiences. 


GRAMMAR GRADE SECTION 


The activities of the Grammar Grade 
Section centered around a demonstration 
directed by Mrs. Susie Gregg Ward and 
a discussion on reading led by Mrs. G. E. 
Davis. The children taking part in the 
demonstration told what they knew about 
corn. Maps, posters, growing corn, et 
cetera, were exhibited to show how a 
simple item may be used as the core of 
interest that leads on to greater activity 
of educational value. 

Mrs. Davis used carefully prepared 
work sheets and showed how pupil activ- 
ity can be capitalized in teaching read- 


ing. Objectives, materials and methods. 


of .reading were also discussed by Miss 

Beatty and Miss Mosely. The 5th grade 

history class, under the guidance of Miss 
Caffey, gave an excellent demonstration 
which depicted the Negro’s past in win- 
ning freedom for America. 


SUPERVISORS AND SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPALS GROUPS 


Principles rather than methods 
engaged the thought of this group. 

Miss Bertha Len Smith of the Fayette- 
ville Normal School led the discussion on 
Personality Development. She enumer- 
ated forces that build personality and 
/some of the educations that contribute to 
\its development. 

Valuable contributions were made by 
Dr. James H. Dillard and Mr. N. C. New- 
bold on the importance of teaching people 
to think. 

Prof. J. W. Seabrook, Corresponding 
Secretary of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association, substituting for 
Principal W. L. Jones of Greenboro, ad- 
dressed the group from the subject, The 
Functions of a Supervising Principal. In 
the forceful manner characteristic of his 
addresses, Professor Seabrook enumer- 
ated several important functions of the 
supervising principal and _ illuminated 
their meaning by the use of striking il- 









lustrations. 

low: 

1. To delegate functions to others. 

2. To lead not oversee or “snoopervise” 
teachers. 

3. Encourage teacher growth and de- 
velopment. 

4. Supervise classroom instruction sci- 
entifically and objectively. 

&. See that interest of the school is 
paramount in all activities. 

6. Prevent teachers from running away 
with fads. 

7. Keep aim and purpose of the school 
constantly before the pupil. 

8. Provide conditions under 
teachers can work well. 

©. Find and keep good teachers. 

10. Find teachers’ record before employ- 
ment. 

11. Rate teachers and encourage teacher 
growth. 


The functions he named fol- 


which 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


Practical suggestions coming out of the 
experiences of classroom teachers con- 
tributed much to the good results of the 
meeting of this department. Mr. M. W. 
Akins is chairman and reports increasing 
interest in this department. 

Popularizing Plane Geometry by Use 
of the Dalton Plan was prepared by Mrs. 
J. B. Middleton of the Washington High 
School, Raleigh. Mrs. Middleton talks 
convincingly of her experiences with one 
of her classes with which she has used 
the Dalton Pian. “One of its chief values 
is that it may be so adapted that children 
can acquire knowledge with a negligible 
amount of coercion. With respect to 
failures, this plan places the burden of 
proot where it belongs—upon the child.” 





A more detailed account of this paper 
will appear in a later issue. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Committee on Resolutions 


On behalf of the North Carolina Ne- 
gro Teachers Association the Committee 
desires to express keen appreciation of 
the services rendered by all persons who 
in any way whatsoever contributed to the 
success of the Charlotte meeting. 

We heartily endorse the State Welfare 
program as directed by Lieutenant Law- 
rence Oxley and the noble work done by 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in maintaining the Efland Home. 

We especially enjoin the teachers of the 
state to put on an intensive program to 
get every Negro child in school and to 
hold him there. 

We commend and endorse the present 
administration for the expert business 
methods by which the affairs of the As- 
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sociation have been carried on for the 
past year. 

The untiring interest and constructive 
activities of Mr. N. C. Newbold in direct- 
ing the Division of Education for Ne- 
groes in the interest of education for our 
race group, warrant anew an expression 
of our appreciation and gratitude. 

We recommend and urge that every 
teacher and official connected with the 
education of the Negro in the State of 
North Carolina become immediately and 
thoroughly conversant with the New Ed- 
ucation Bill recently enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of North Carolina, in 
order that our schools may derive the 
maximum benefit therefrom. 

Your committee suggests the creation 
of two new departments: 

1. Physical and Health Education 

2. Fine Arts and Industries 

In this connection we suggest that 
health education, fine arts and industries 
be introduced in our schools. 

DR. J. A. COTTON, Chairman, 
N. B. DYKES 

W. H. STINSON 

L. H. HALL 

U.S. REYNOLDS 

MRS. G. E. DAVIS 

H. L. TRIGG 





Committee on Full Time Work and 
Publication 


We, the sub-committee of 25, on the 
full time worker and publication, recom- 
mend: 

1. A full time worker 

2. A teachers’ journal, giving news 

and plans for the State Association, 
kept particularly within the reach 
of the rank and file of teachers, 
edited by the full time worker and 
under the general direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Committee further recommends 
that a special Commission be appointed 
to determine the financial status of the 
Association and be given power to act in 
the light of their findings. Accordingly, 
we recommend that the budget for the 
next year be worked out so as to include 
the above provisions, namely, the full 
time worker and the teachers’ journal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. S. TURNER 
H. V. BROWN 
Of Re POPE 
F. J. ROGERS 
P. W. MOORE 





Committee on Relationship With the 
National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools 


Your Committee respectfully submits 
the following report: 

1. The effort at reorganization of the 
business side of the National Association 
commends itself as a step in the right 
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direction. We urge that this construc- 
tive effort be carried forward as rapidly 


as possible. To this end we pledge our 


support. 

2. We suggest that a commission from 
the Nationa! Association be appointed to 
study the objectives and procedure of the 
Association with a view to having it 


function more effectively as a truly na- 
tional movement. 

Confidence in the National Organiza- 
tion would, we believe, be strengthened if 
the accounts were audited by a Certified 
Public Accountant and copies of this 
audit made public. 

That the teachers of North Carolina 
may show their earnestness in attaining 
the above mentioned end, and in order 
that our representatives may speak with 
a voice having the support of those here 
at home, we recommend that a goal of 
one thousand (1000) members be ap- 
proved and that we work to secure that 
quota in North Carolina. 


Signed: 


O. R. POPE 
(Mrs.) L. B. YANCEY 
J. A. McRAE 
L. S. COZART 
rice a EGG: 
G. E. DAVIS 
D. D. JONES, Chairman 


Committee on Constitution 


We recommend, if the report of the 
Committee of 25 is adopted and put into 
operation concerning the items of a per- 
manent Secretary and the issuing of an 
Association Organ, that state dues be in- 
creased to $1.50. 

We also recommend that section 1 of 
article 6 be amended by the addition of 
an officer whose title shall be Executive 
Secretary; that this officer shall succeed 
to the function of the corresponding sec- 
retary, provided recommendation 1 is 
adopted. 


W. J. TRENT, Chairman 
J. H. BIAS 

W. H. STINSON 

J. W. SEABROOK 
MRS. A. W. HOLLAND 
W. H. HOLLOWAY 

W. S. LEE 


Committee on Time and Place 


Your Committee on Time and Place for 
the next annual session of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association make the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the invitation extended by 
Rocky Mount for the next place of 
meeting be accepted. 

2. That we meet on Thursday, Friday 


and Saturday before Easter Sun- 
day, 1930. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. D. BLUFORD, Chairman 
E. D. MICKLE 
H. V. BROWN 
EK. E. SMITH 
F. A. LOGAN 
MRS. SADIE WILSON 
BERTHA LEN SMITH 





MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


North Carolina Negro Teachers’ 
Association—1928-1929 





ALAMANCE COUNTY 


County Group 
Mrs. Maude H. Ivey, Supervisor; Rev. J. W. Al- 
bright, Miss Julia E. Doe, Rev. O. W. Hawkins, 
Rev. O. P. Foster, Mrs. Pluma Foster, Mrs. Julia 
Newberry, Mrs. Burnie Graves, Mrs. Annie B, Me- 


' Cleave, Mary M. Christman, Daisy Murphy, Miss 


Mary L. Brown, Miss Fannie Mae Baldwin, Miss 
Pearl Jones, Miss Margaret Chandler, Miss Sallie 
Fitzgerald, Erma McBroom, Minnetta Robinson, 
Prof. C. H. Williams, Mr. C. H. Couch, Mrs. O. 
W. Hawkins, Mrs. Effie D. Pettway, Miss Minnie 
Albright, Miss Katie V. Freeman, Miss Margarite 
Mae Han- 


Hicks, Miss Edna Thomas and Mrs. 
berry. 
Mr. H. H. Faucett, Burlington; Mrs. Geneva 


Ingram, Mebane. 
ANSON COUNTY 


County Group 
Miss Lillian Perry, Mrs. Doley Davis, Miss 
Emma Johnson, Miss Celeste McCall, Mr. C. H. 
Williamson, Mr. J. H. Ballentine, Mr. Monroe 
Jackson, Mrs. Katie Bennett, Mr. Clement, Miss 
Ephania Mimms, Miss L. A. Kelley, Miss L. Ve 
Mumerlyn and Miss Laura Caple. 
Miss Lenora Williams, Ansonville. 
Wadesboro City Group 
Miss Charlotte Carrington, Miss Annie M. Cald- 
well, Miss C. Davis, Rev. J. R. Faison, Mrs. J. R. 
Faison, Mr. Henry L. Price, Mrs. Margaret Wil- 
liams, Mrs. E. Louise Thomas, Miss Aurelia Mc- 
Corble. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


County Group 

Miss Jeminia Osborne, Prof. C. R. Red, Mr. 

David Webster, and Miss Margie Wood. 
Washington City School 

Mrs. D. R. Whittington, Mrs. Maude Beebe, 
Mrs. M. E. Wooten, Mrs. Martha Grimes, Miss C. 
F. Smith, Miss H. O. Cooper, Miss G. L. Salley, 
Miss M. F. Barber, Miss E. V. Sykes, Miss N. E. 
Harrison, Miss L. A. Shoffner, Miss A. L. Burns, 
Miss E. M. Evans, Mr. V. M. Chambers, Mr. G. W. 
Ramsome, Mr. P. S. Jones, and Mr. J. H. Cobb. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


County Group 

Prof. N. Royal, Mrs. Mayme Haywood, Mrs. 
Amaza Hollomon, Mrs. Annie W. Savage, Mrs. 
Bessie Moore, Miss Ethel Bradley, Miss Helen 
Rogerson, Mrs. Margaret Hawkins, Miss Mary J. 
Moore, Mrs. M. W. Wilder, Rev. D. L. Simons, 
Miss Jessie M. Mills, Miss Julia Jenkins, Miss 
Gladys Jackson, Miss Elnora Melton, Miss Brucie 
E, Taylor, Miss Ophelia Hayes, Miss Willie J. 
White, Mrs. Celia B. Cherry, Mr. Oscar L. Boone, 
Mrs. Juanita McRae, Miss Joanna Askew, Rev. 
W. H. Leath, Mrs. Rosa B. Thompson, Mrs. Hattie 
Bond, Mrs. Mary B. Bond, Miss Addie Lawrence, 
Miss Sara Cherry, Miss Frances Sessoms, Miss 
Ethel D. Ward, Mrs. M. S. Taylor, Miss Quennie 
Spivey, Prof. L. J. Jackson, Miss Nora Cherry, 
Mr. M. J. Spivey, Miss Blanch Reid, Miss Rosa C. 
Smallwood, Miss Goldie Hall, Mrs. Lucy J. 
Mitchell, Miss Dicy Speller, Miss Lodia Allen, 
Mrs. Caroline Ash, Miss Daisy B, Mullen, Miss 
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Reval Bryant, Miss Mary A, Sutton, Mrs. Ruth 
Warren, Miss Virginia Covin, Miss E. A. Senior, 
Mrs. Mary E. Sills, Miss Lillie B. Stafford, Mr. 
James C. Capehart, Miss Ruth Law, Mrs. Mary E. 
Smith, Mrs. Irene Cherry, Miss Mary J. White, 
Miss Daisy Anderson, Miss Mary Mitchell, Rev. 
J. P. Law, Mrs. M. P. Holly, Miss Georgia Small- 
wood, Prof. A. J. Brown, Mrs. Rosebud Mahood, 
Miss Fannie Mizzell, Miss Beaulah Jenkins, Mrs. 
Mary E. Cofield, Mrs. Georgia W. Smallwood, Miss 
Georgia Davis, Mrs. Nancy Rascoe, Mr. H. S. Out- 
law, Miss Mary A. Smallwood, Mrs. Sara Bunch, 
Mrs. Jennie White, Miss Magova Williams, Mr. F. 
A. Modica, Prof. W. S. Etheridge, Prof. W. C. 
Patillo, Prof. A. T. Jenkins, Mr. J W. Bryant, 
Mrs B. J. Sutton, Mrs. L. E. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Bertha B. Hayes, Miss Elizabeth Bond, Mrs. Mag- 
gie J. Bryant, Miss Otelia B. Boone, Miss Daisy 
Bond, Rev. L. T. Bond, Mrs. Sadie Bond, Miss 
Mary A. Bond, Mrs. John B. Bond, Mrs. Mary 
Bond, Mrs. Esther Lee, Miss Julia Garrett, Mrs. 
A. M. Green, Mrs. Mary E. Hayes, Prof. C. F. 
White, Mrs. A. E. White, Miss Jodia Bond, Miss 
Katherine Ash, Miss Edith B. Willis, Miss Jennie 
MecMurren and Miss Nannie B. King. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Mrs. Josephine Brown, Prof. P. R. Brown, and 
Miss M. P. Brodie. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Prof. E. O. Gandy, Mrs. Lenora Williams, Mrs. 
Sarah Williamson, Mr. Burke Newsome, Miss Sallie 
Galloway, Mrs. Janie Hynes, Mrs. Mamie B. Hall, 
Miss Bertha McLaurin, Mrs. Sarah Moore, Mrs. 
Janie McCray, Miss Josephine Weston, Miss Aggie 
Berry, Miss Lillian B. Williams, Miss Ruth A. 
Baker, Miss Rosa- B. Jones, Mrs. Estelle Swain. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


County Group 

Prof, J. M. Harris, Prof. F. Thos. Roberts, Mrs. 
Regina E. Fortune, Mrs. Frances W. Carnegie, 
Miss Nellie I. Reinhardt, Mrs. Della Ridley, Mrs. 
Beulah M, Sweptson, Mrs. Amanda Harne, Mrs, 
Peggie L. Murry, Miss Blanche Graham, Miss Ida 
Wilfong, Miss Esther E. Ramseur, Mrs. Marie E. 
Thompson, Miss Daisy Harris, Mrs. Minnie Jones, 
Miss De Rossetta Horne, 


Allen Home Group 


Miss Veda Stryker, Mrs. G. M. Miles, Miss I. R. 
Jones, Miss Mary Shaw, Rev. G. C. Caldwell, Miss 
Bessie Hammons and Miss Sabina Gaylord. 


Hill Street School Group 


J. H. Michael, Mrs. L. B. Michael, Miss Ellen 
Wiley, Miss Bertha Darden, Miss Nina Smith, Mr, 
J. W. Carter, Mrs. V. M. Cautry, Mrs. H. E. Good- 
win, Miss E. Murray, Miss M. E. Mitchell, Miss 
Lola Mae Turner, Miss Helen Hucles, Miss Marion 
Allen, Mrs. V. Cooper and Mrs. M. J. Turner. 


Stephens-Lee High School Group 


Mrs. Meta L. Adams, Miss Jessie Givens, Mrs. 
M. R. Hall, Mrs. Minnie W. Long, Miss Mamie 
Martin, Miss J. L. Arline, Mr. W. N. Arnold, Mrs. 
Eula Baker Watts, Mrs. E. S. Carter, Miss Adela 
Epps, Mrs. Jennie F. Gary, Mrs. C. F. Harris, 
Mr. O. E, Holland, Miss Marie Jackson, Mr. W. S. 
Lee, Mr. J. H. Long, Mrs. A. P. Martin, Mr. O. 
McCorkle, Miss Edna Miles, Miss L. D. Quarles, 
Miss F. B. Rinehart, Mrs. E. M. Walker, Miss 
Marjorie Young, Rev. J. M. Harris, Mrs. R. S. 
Battle, Miss Imogene Brown, Miss C. Chappelle, 
Miss Laura Bynum, Miss Jamie Few, Miss Mary 
Gilliard, Miss Juanita Hollis, Miss Mamie Johnson, 
Miss D. E. Stuart, Miss I. Wilkerson, Mrs. Nellie 
Watts, Mrs. Myra H. Reeder, Mrs. Hattie Love, 
Miss M. Stallings, Miss Gladys Young, Miss Ethel 
Pearson, Miss C. Slaughter, Mrs. Lucille Shepherd, 
Mrs. Desiree Mosely, Miss L. T. Badham, Miss C. 
E Russell, Mrs. H. C. Smith, Miss Gertrude Dixon, 
Mrs. Pearl Jordan, Mrs. H. E. Swann, Miss Leona 
McCord. 


BURKE COUNTY 
Mrs. L. V. Saxon and Miss Rosa Morgan. 
Olive Hill High School Group (100%) 
Mrs. Lula Walton, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Miss 
G. L. Bolling, Miss Mary Avery, Mrs. Dora Brown, 
Miss Jessie Wilson, Mrs, M. A. Hubbard, Miss M, 
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A. Scott, Prof. M. S. Peek, and Prof. P. E, Cor- 
pening. 
CABARRUS COUNTY 


Concord Group 
Rev. J. W. Pennington and Rey. F. F. Dugan. 
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CALDWELL COUNTY 

Miss Ione Henderson, Mrs. Docia M. Forney, 
_ Miss Nellie Rhyne, Mrs. Atha Deila, Mr. J. J. 
_ Spearman, Miss Mattie Caldwell, Miss Evalle John- 
A son, Miss Callie B. McKesson, Rey. Theoleous 
Phillips, Miss Juilette Michaux, Miss Jula Tucker, 
_ Miss Bessie Montgomery, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Emma 
: Patterson and Miss Daisy Bradshaw. 


' CARTARET COUNTY 


Morehead City Graded and High School (100%) 
Prof. W. S. King, Miss Eddye B. Hicks, Miss 

Sudie Fennell, Miss Juanita Washington, Miss 
i Mollie Jerkins, Miss Birdie M. Capehart, and Mrs. 
Frances Bell. 


CASWELL COUNTY 


wre 


County Group 
_ Miss C. A. Holmes, Miss Sallie Sydnor, Miss 
Addie Jones, Miss Florida Carter, Miss Hattie 
Taylor, Miss E. Gillispie, Miss J. Halloway, Miss 
Gladys Motley, Miss Carolyn Adams, Miss Mayme 
_ Smith, Miss L. M. Palmer, Miss Louise Wilmer, 
Miss Elsie Wilmer, Miss M. E. Garland, Miss K. 
_-M. Powell, Miss Maggie Womack, Miss Carrie 
_ Richmond, Miss Carrie Carter, Miss Ada Williams, 
Miss Pencie Burwell, Miss M. A. Jones, Miss L. 
LL. Currie, Miss Maude Lester, Miss Minnie Lips- 
= comb, Mrs. Nellie Geary, Mrs. Carrie Clairborne, 
* Mrs. Nettie Garland, Mrs. Roxanna Fryl, Mrs. M. 
: W. Williams and Miss Bettie Pulliam. 
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CATAWBA COUNTY 


_ County Group (100%) 

Mr. A. A. Currie, Mrs. Esther D. Moore, Mrs. 
Carrie M. Johnson, Mrs. Carrie B. Brewer, Mrs. 
W. T. Lomax, Mrs. Annie Westberry, Mrs. Robert 
_ Smith, Miss Ada Porch, Miss Victoria A. Morris, 
_ Miss Beulah M. Hemphill, Mr. W. C. Covington, 
Mrs. Luella Hackett, Mr. F. N. Connor, Miss Mary 
J. Neely, Mrs. Lottie A. Barbour, Miss Ophelia E. 
Hunesucker, Mrs. Mamie G. Tutt, Miss C. M. Mc- 
Call, Miss Antionette Robinson, Rev. A. W. Davis, 
and Mrs. Luola Hackett. 


Ridgeview High School Group 


Mr. A, W. Booker, Mr. C. F. Campbell, Miss 
Rosa Booker, Mr. Alyn Cox, Miss Geneva Granton, 
Miss Pansy Gregy, Miss Ellen McFall, Miss T. M. 
Moore, Miss V. B. Peden, Mr. J. A. Dillard, Mr. 
a. M Cherry, Miss A. M. Chippie, Miss M. B. Lan- 
_ caster, Miss Caroline S. Hunter. 

Snow Hill School Group, Newton 
Mr. J. M. Lynch and Miss C. Arneta Harper. 
CHATHAM COUNTY 
Miss Gracy Gaddy and Miss Roberta Wither- 
spoon. 
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CLEVELAND COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss Violet C. Thomas, Miss Christine Aber- 
nathy, Miss Hattie Henderson, Miss Hester Watts, 
Miss Lula Walls, Mr. Garnold Harris, and Mr. 
Shield Williams. 

Cleveland County Training School Group 

Miss Eyra Bridges, Mrs. A. W. Foster, Miss 
Lydia Galbraith, Miss Marion B. Edwards, Miss 
Rosalee Shelton, Miss Clara Quinn, Mrs. T.. K. 
Borders, Mr. T. K. Borders, Mr. Prentiss Yancy, 
Miss Martha Brine and Miss Emma Jackson. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


County Group 


_ Miss B. B. Lomax, Miss Fannie P. White, Miss 

_ Maggie M. Williams, Miss Cleo Canady, Miss 

_ Lessie M. Devone, Mr. John D. Chalmers, Miss 

arion Smith, Rev. D. C. Gore, Miss Lucia Taylor, 

iss Sallie M. Taylor, Prof. J. P. Murfree, Mrs. 

M. M. Fuller, Mr. G. W. Jones, Mr. T. H. Jeffers, 
and Miss Odessa Phifer. 
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CRAVEN COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Millis Simmons, Miss Annie Cooper, Miss 
Lilla Mitchell, Mr. William Ham, Mrs. Ida Taylor, 
Rev. M. D. Frazelle, Miss Janie V. Jackson, Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, Mrs. Jerome Johnson, Mr. N. A. 
Cheek, Miss Emma Moye, Miss Pearl Hawkins, 
Mrs. W. H. Boyd, Mrs. Bessie Hawkins, Mrs. Bessie 
White, Miss Annie Walker, Miss Bessie Boyette, 
Miss Marion Bryan, Miss Emma Poole, Mrs. Mary 
Gibbs, Miss Mamie Roberts, Mrs. Mary E. Dent, 
Mr. Raymond Hodges, Miss Cloe Cox, Mrs. Beatrice 
Hill and Mrs. Mary S. Wynn. 

New Bern City Group 

Prof. J. T. Barber, Prof. Thompson, Mrs. E. H. 
Powell, Mrs. M. R. Bryan, Miss M. E. Kerr, Miss 
Eleanor Willia, Miss H. E. Marthi, Miss W. G. 
Blackledge, Miss L. B. Gray, Miss Adelaide Fisher, 
Mrs. Carrie R. Fisher, Miss Simonette Jones, Mrs. 
L. M. Jennings. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss Ethel Leak, Mr. Thelma Siller, Miss Irene 
Bryant, Miss Geneva Latimer, Miss Anne Chestnut. 


Orange St. School Group 


Prof. Edward Evans, Miss Emma J. Council, 
Mrs. Aurelia P. Avent, Mrs. Lena P. Henderson, 
Mrs. Augusta B. Sydes, Miss Katie M. Bayne, Miss 
Julia C. Elliott, Miss Frances Williams, Mrs. R. 
W. Simpson, Miss Alice T. Elliott, Miss Mittie 
Robinson, Mrs. Harriett H. Williams, Miss Mary 
Lou Hall, Miss Nora M. Beebe and Miss Lessie 
Baldwin. 


Fayetteville State Normal Group (100%) 


Dr. E. E. Smith, Mrs. E. E. Smith, Prof. J. W. 
Seabrook, Mrs. J. W. Seabrook, Miss Mattie J. 
Chavis, Miss S. Evelyn Hughes, Miss Bertha Len 
Smith, Miss Lula Maye McKoy, Miss Ada Mae 
Rice, Miss Edna M. Thompson, Miss Phyllis G. 
Jones, Miss A. L. Randall, Miss Selina Melvin, 
Miss Lenora T. Jackson, Miss Jauncye DeVaughn, 
Miss Lula V. Taylor, Mrs. Vidi R. Branche, Prof. 
John B. Scott, Prof. R. J. Hawkins, Miss Annie 
R. Floyd, Mrs. D. A. Bryant, Mrs. Euretta F. Ter- 
rance, Miss Eva C. Mitchell, Miss M. A. Cloud, 
Prof. J. E. Coppage. 

Fayetteville High School Group (100%) 

Mr. W. C. Donnell, Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Miss 
M. J. Elliott, Miss M. E, Bolan, Miss P. C. Turner, 
Mr. A. J. Blackburn, Miss J. W. Williams, Miss 
C. L. Smith and Miss P. L. Borders. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Dunbar School, Lexington (100%) 

Miss Maggie C. Sellars, Miss Edith L, Gibson, 
Miss M. Beatrice Preer, Miss Nellie B. Raon, Miss 
Velma E. Hertman, Miss Helen T. Osborne, Miss 
‘Ellen G. Williams, Mrs. Rose M. Ellis, Mr. Wm. 
H. Lanier, Miss A. Ruth Browne, Mr. P. E, John- 
son, Mr. B. A. Bianchi, Mrs. A. G. Jenkins, Miss 
Josephine Brown, Miss Bessie Bowden, Miss Louise 
Haywood. 

Church St. High School, Thomasville 


Miss Thenie Thomson, Miss Lillian D. Taylor, 
Miss F. B. Headen, Miss Adele Royster, Mrs. Ola 
B. Holly, Mrs. P. A. Williamson, Mr. J. J. Wil- 
liamson and Mr. C. B. Campbell. 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Montgomery, Rev. A. A. Adjahoe, 
Miss Fannie Morgan Miss Willie Mae Naylor, 
Miss Adelaide Smoot, Miss Geneva Clement, Miss 
Hattie Harrison, Miss Evelyn Spencer, Miss Alsie 
Young, Mrs. Gladys Walters, Mrs. Makepeace 
Long, Mrs. Lucy Doulin, Mrs. Esther Howard, Mr. 
Samuel Eaton, Miss Jessie Johnson, Mrs. Mattie 
O. Haith, Rev. L. N. Onque, Miss Lutelle Lock, 
Mrs. Mamie Krider. 


Rev. D. W. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss Essie May Sutton Wallace, Mrs. D. L. 
Frazier, Miss Hattie Carlton, Miss Ruth Henry, 
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Miss Mary V. Elliott, Miss Lillian Carroll, Rev. 
C. E. Perry, Miss Sadie E. Washington, Miss Vera 
Boyd, Miss Maggie Faison, Miss Cox, Mrs. Pattie 
G. Grimes, Miss Ellen B. Sanders, Miss Fannie 
Brinson, Mrs. M. J. Williams, Mrs. Lara Brunson, 
Miss Alma Boney, Mr. M. D. Williams, Miss Sara 
Boney, Prof. P. E. Williams, Mrs. Irene Williams, 
Miss Sparks, Rosa Goodman, Miss M. E, Thomas, 
Miss Eddie O. Thompson, Miss Beatrice Bryant, 
Mr. E. B. Faison, Mrs. Martha Middleton, Miss 
Marie E. Allen, Mrs. A. L. Staten, Miss Beaulah 
N. Johnson, Miss Albertha Boney, Miss Neppie 
Barber, Prof. W. H. Ashford, Mrs. E. L. Robinson, 
Miss Estelle Sampson, Miss L. Lamont, Miss 
Hodges, Miss Alethia Boney, Miss Patsy Bridge, 
Miss Amelia Faison, Miss Madge Watson, Miss 
Willie E. Raign, Miss Mary A. McLoud, Miss Mag- 
gie Stokes, Miss Ethel C. Kornegay, Mrs. Ida Bur- 
fort, Miss V. L. Staten, Rev. A. W. Williams, Mr. 
C. W. Dobbins, Miss Hazel C. Edwards, Miss Daisy 
Brewington, Miss Fannie L. Taylor, Miss Mittie 
Hammons, Miss Bettie Dudley, Miss Lillian H. 
Few, Miss Margarets L. Boylan, Mrs. Mary L. 
Thompson, Mrs. Jenkins Herring, Mrs. Clara 
Richardson, Miss Ethel M. Mumford, Mr. Handom, 
Mr. S. G. Monroe, Miss Beatrice Johnson, Mrs. 
Minnie Branch, Miss Pummie Standford, Miss J. 
V. Summersett, Miss Lillian Spellman, Miss M. L. 
Dixon, Miss H. E. Morgan, Mrs. Mary McLean, 
Miss Rosa Byrdsol, Miss Flossie B. Monroe, Miss 
Rosa Wooten, Miss Narcissus Wills, Miss Allie 
Williams, Prof. R. H. Smith, Miss Mary Leious, 
Miss Booker Williams, Miss Edith Stevens, Mrs. 
M. L. Tuener, Miss A. L. Thompson, Miss M. L. 
Newton, Rev. J. F. Whitehurst, Mrs. L. C. Man- 
ley, Miss C. E. Harrison, Miss Lucile Newkirk, 
Miss Mary E. Vann, Miss Lena L. Staten, Mr. 
J. N. Bennett, Mrs. Vera Boyd, Miss Marie Allen, 
Miss Rosa Morgan. 


Warsaw City Group 
Mr. M. S. Branch, Miss Idelle McCreary, Miss 
Sallie L. Sasser, Miss Margaret Adams, Miss Esther 
Allen, Mrs. Martha E, Williams, Mrs. Hattie 
Royal, Mrs. Cheslia Boney, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, 
Mr. J. H. Draughorn, Miss Fannie Telfair. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Naomi King, Mrs. Mamie Dawson, Mrs. 
Gertrude Hawkins, Mrs. Rosa Branch, Mrs. Hattie 
Henry, Mr. J. E. Mitchell, Mr. Geo. Monroe, Mr. 
J. H. Wilson, Mr. C. B. Nixon, Mr. J. D. White, 
Mr. W. Geo. Avant, Mrs. Gertrude Taylor, Miss 
Laura Alston, Miss Annie L. Cobb, Miss Flora 
Carlton, Miss Hattie Hicks, Miss Julia Sowell, Miss 
Lillie Rogers, Miss Cleo Russell, Miss Lola Harris, 
Miss Annie Lyons, Miss Bessie Lofton, Miss Lucille 
Parker, Miss Naomi Walker, Miss Eva Anthony, 
Miss Bessie Vanhook, Mrs. Sallie Harris, Mrs. 
Lelia Turrentine, Mrs. Nomie Johnson, Mrs. Gladys 
McNeil, Mrs. Leola Hunter, Mrs. Pearlie Swann, 
Mrs. Atha Vinson, Mrs. Essell Dunlap, Mrs. W. 
Geo. Avant, Mrs. Dorcas Lay, Miss Estelle Tonkins, 
Prot. H.. Re Holts 


The Pearson School Group 


Miss Minnie Amey, Miss Dorothy Everett, Miss 
Annie Kirby, Mrs. Emma Butler, Miss Sadie 
Christmas, Miss Isadore Coates, Miss Mildred Mc- 
Kenzie, Miss Ora Sneed, Miss Hattie Jenkins, Miss 
Alberta Anderson, Miss Lovenia Hicks, Miss Wi- 
nona Conner, Miss Mable Montgomery, Miss Lucy 
Royster, Mrs. Annabelle Wright, Mrs. Mittie Trice, 
Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Miss Janie Moore, Miss Bettie 
Foster, Miss Gladys Lee, Miss Banetta Sparkman, 
Miss Collins, Miss Mary Harris, Miss Bessie Mc- 
Kelvey, Miss Elvira Reid, Mrs. Nora White, Miss 
Sarah Spaulding, Prof. E. D. Mickle. 

Walltown School Group 

Mrs. J. N. Carter, Mrs. A. W. Morris, Mrs. Cora 
T. Russell, Miss Lula B. Spaulding, Mrs. B, E, 
McLaurin. 


Hillside Park High School Group 


Mrs. Annie Alston, Miss Julia Truman, Mrs. 
Burton, Miss K. B. Pratt, Miss Portia Whitted, 
Dr. W. G. Pearson, Miss N. L, Long, Miss Geneva 
Robinson, Mr. C. D. Davis, Miss Minnie Pearson. 
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Lyon Park School Group 


Mrs. C. L. Artis, Mrs. P. F. Dance, Mrs. M. H. 
Williams, Miss E. B. Clegg, Miss R. B. Grissom, 
Miss A. E. Thompson, Miss M. L. Stephens, Miss 
C. S. Young, Miss S. J. Pratt, Prof. C. B. Winslow, 
Mrs. G. A. Winslow. 


North Carolina College for Negroes 


Dr. J. E. Shepherd, Miss Mabel Gordon, Prof. 
James T. Taylor, Dr. D. J. Jordan, Miss Ruth G. 
Rush. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


County Group 

Mrs. Carrie B. Bratcher, Miss Victoria Hopkins, 
Mrs. Janie C. Alexander, Miss Ada Powers, Miss 
Elma Lawrence, Miss Alberta Mourning, Miss An- 
nie Lyttle, Mrs. Viola McMillan, Mrs. Etta G. 
Haywood, Mrs. Hattie C. Adams, Mrs. Carrie W. 
Miller, Miss Selma Johnson, Miss Chas. Mae Can- 
nady, Mrs. Annie E. Jackson, Mr. Arthur McCul- 
lough, Mrs. Minonetta Bishop, Mrs. Mary Gaynor, 
Mrs. Reva Branche, Miss Vivian Manly, Miss 
Ximena Pitt, Miss Elizabeth Pitt, Miss Emma E. 
Grant, Miss Sallie Elliott, Miss Ethel Hopkins, 
Mrs. Annie Joyner, Miss Ethel D. Smith, Miss 
Mary E. Ford, Mr. Ross Bryan, Mrs. Laura Coley, 
Miss Lizette Johnson, Miss Mamie Purvis, Miss 
Emma Anthony, Miss Mary Rosser, Miss Mamie C. 
Hammonds, Mrs. Beatrice Sommerville, Miss Maud 
Hart, Rev. J. B. Harper, Rev. C. T. Everette, Mrs. 
Viola Berry, Mrs. Ethel S. Cox, Miss Fannie P. 
Edwards, Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Miss Ernestine 
Plummer, Miss Minnie Gray, Miss Annie Walston, 
Mrs. Goldie Hyman, Mrs. Effie M. Saunders, Mrs. 
Mattie Alexander, Miss Lula Norfleet, Miss Ernes- 
tine Haywood, Miss Lelia Covington, Mrs. Mary 
Bullock, Mrs. Lula J. Sailman, Miss Lula Black- 
mon, Mrs. M. W. Dawson, Miss Marguerite Person, 
Mrs. Estelle Rushee, Miss Maggie Ricks, Mrs. 
Susie K. Pittman, Miss Carrie E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Gosie Everette, Mrs. Louella Dickens, Miss Lillian 
Leach, Miss Emoline Downing, Miss Nellie Ward, 
Mr. P. B. Bulluck, Miss Emma J. McCoy, Miss 
Bertha C. Barlowe and Miss Annie B. Gray. 

Bricks Junior College Group 

Prof. W. H. Holloway, Prof. I. ©. Tull, Prof. 
J. H. Gordon, Prof. W. H. Robinson, Prof. C, L. 
Elam, Prof. Cyril Price, Miss M. G. Leigh, Miss 
Ruth B. Douglass, Miss Ruth Brown, Miss Ruth 
Buckingham, Mr. J. W. Saunders, Mr. E. B. Hunt, 
Miss Thelma Black and Mr. J. L. Hawkins. 

Rocky Mount City Group (100%) 

Prof. O. R. Pope, Prof. C. T. Edwards, Miss Ida 
Cogdell, Miss Emma Williams, Miss Esther Las- 
siter, Miss Anna Brown, Minetta B. Cobb, Mary 
J. Walker, Jimmie Bryant, Mary EK. Joyce, Nettie 
Townsend, Lillian Reeves, Lubirda Priester, Eloise 
Cooper, Annie K, Flourney, Mary Backus, S. C. 
Baskerville, Ada Forman, Nettie Drake, Ruby 
Stroud, Margaret Spencer, C. V. Hicks, Helen 
Colman, Ruth Evans, Lillian Yancy, Eula Taylor, 
Elzatie Huguley, Jimmie Braswell, Geneva Battle, 
Toney Battle, Carliese Frazier, Emma Mason, Mary 
Rogerson, Ill] K. Wood, Lucey P. Wood, Petty 
Brown Lizzie Pittman, Annie R. Williams, Lillian 
Smith, Sarah Sorrell, Margaret Rogers, Myrtle 
Pope. 

Tarboro City Group 


Prof W. A. Pattillo, Mr. H. H. Timmons, Jr., 
Mrs. M. M. Weston, Miss Alice Wood, Mrs. B. G. 
Parker, Miss Laura Hammonds, Miss Janie Mad- 
drey, Miss Pearl J. Ward, Miss Lela J. Bond Mrs. 
S. J. Pattillo, Miss. Fannie O. Bridges, Mrs. Ella 
W. James, Miss Ruby A. Graves, Miss Lillie M. 
Edmonds, Mrs. Evelyn B. Arrington, Miss Nellie 
Bond, Miss Martha A. Mitchell, Miss Florisae 
Brandon, Mrs. Mamie Fuller, Miss Geneva S+ith, 
Miss Catherine Pittman, Miss Geneva Cornwell. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


County Group 
Mrs. Edna D. Fitch, Mrs. Mary Baxter, Mrs. 
Elenora Little, Mrs. Hazel Garnet, Mrs. Christine 
Sawyer, Miss Annie Beck, Mrs. Beulah Evans, 
Mrs. Sevy Powell, Mrs. Lena Brindle, Mrs. Barbara 
Alexander, Miss Edmonia Tanner, Mrs, Bettie 


Fulp, Miss Annie Hairston, Rev. C. W. Barners, 
Mrs. Irene Lowery, Miss Juanita Setzer, Miss 
Catherine Clarke, Miss Mabe] Fitch, Miss D. B. 
Patterson, Mrs. Oceola Covington, Miss Kate Tur- 
ner, Miss Fannie Setzer, Mrs. Joye Mauney, Mrs. 
Marion Black, Mrs, Pearle Grier, Mrs. Dorothy 
Fowler, Mrs. Georgia Marshall, Miss Carrie Rick- 
ert, Miss Emily Wertz, Mr. T. R. Mathews, Mrs. 
C. L. Johnson, Mrs. Mamie Sloptefoot, Miss Laura 
Johnson and Miss Louise Reed. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


S. G. Atkins, F. L. Atkins, Robert C. Bolling, 
Thomas J. Brown, G. Lewis Chandler, Annie L. 
Cheeke, Walter G. Daniel, Mollie E. Dunlap, 
Dorothy M. Eller, A. Carolyn Griffin, Jefferson E. 
Grigsby, Hariette A. Harris, Moyer M. Hauser, 
Lorena E. Kemp, Mamie E. Kennedy, H. Liston, 
C. Beatrice Moore, J. E. Phillips, Wesley Powell, 
Naomi Rushing, Albertia L. Russell, Camilla R. 
Stinson, A. I. Terrell, Pinkie E. Thrift, Ruby Wel- 
borne, Eleanor L. Carter, Juliette V. Phifer, Inez 
K. Turner, Sadye B. Orange, Ruth Phifer, Mar- 
garet A. Davis, Ruth V. Whithworth, Martha E. 
Harrison, Pauline S. Watson, Mary B. Smither- 
man, Gertrude J. Dobbins, Charles E. Banner, 
Mildred Moore, Eloise Hobson, and Lucy Jackson. 


Winston-Salem City Schools 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Elizabeth Asher, 
Miss Margaret Barnes, Miss Rebecca Clay, Mrs. 
Dista Caldwell, Mrs. Essie O. Donoho, Miss Mamie 
B. Faithful, Miss M. Pauline Fletcher, Miss Zetta 
K. Gabriel, Miss Clarabelle Gambrell, Miss Eleanor 
V. Garrett, Mr. J. W. Greene, Mrs. Ella D. Haith, 
Miss Sara Hill, Miss Elizabeth E. Lemon, Mrs. 
Cornelia H. McConney, Miss Viola M. McKnight, 
Miss Glennie C. Miller, Mrs. Mary P. Manning, 
Mrs. Mary A. Osborne, Miss Eva R. Patterson, 
Miss Minnie Patterson, Miss Gwendolyn V. Scott, 
Miss Cora J. Sears, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Miss 
Julia A. Sumter, Miss Eleanor Taylor, Miss Flor- 
ence A. Terry, Miss Mildred A. Turner, Mrs. 
Bertha H. Wallace, and Mr. U. S. Reynolds. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


é Extension Class Albion Academy 

Mrs. Ida Brooks, Miss M. V. Webster, Miss 
Gelolia Hayes, Rev. H. T. McFadden, Mrs. Maude 
McFadden, Mrs. Nina Washington, and Mrs. Mat- 
tic K. Smith, 


GASTON COUNTY 


Miss Martha Streator, Mrs. Dora Humphrey, 
Mr. J. J. Alexander, Mr. A. M. Rollins, Mrs. L. 
B. Rollins, Mrs. Wells, Miss F. B. Crest, Miss 
Lula Montgomery, Miss Annie Giles, Mrs. Nettie 
Brice, Miss Edith Hall, Mr. Rex. Wellman, Miss 
Lucille Wellman, Miss Vergie Webber, Miss Agnes 
McClain, Miss Edith Parker, Miss R. Mae Clanton, 
Mr. F. J. Bailey, Miss Bernice Reid, Miss Emma 
Hagen, Mr. E. L. Steward, Miss M. E. Olliner, 
Miss Pauline Bigger and Mr. C. B. Reid. F 

Bessemer City Group 

Mrs. E. M. Croom, Miss P. S. Rider, and Miss 
F. C. Floyd. 

Gastonia High School 

Miss Rosa V. Smith, Miss Lucille E. Crawford, 
Miss Duleinia Adams, Miss M. ©, Blue, Miss Leah 
Williston, Miss Zelma Caldwell, Miss Anne G. 
Enloe, Miss Eunice Grogan, Miss Ella Murray, 
Miss Martha J, Brown, Miss Ruth Chambers, Miss 
Thelma Barnes, Miss Dundy, Miss Belle Grisby, 
Prof. J. A. Rollins, Miss Sarah BE. Costner, Miss 
Geneva Leeper, Mr. J. C. Ballard. 


LINCOLN ACADEMY (100%) 


Prof. S, L. Royster, Prof. D. H. Robinson, Mrs. 
D. DeBerry, Mrs. L. Barnes, Mrs. L. Lyons, Mrs. 
H. Pinkett, Mrs. L. Murray, Mrs. O. Faduma, 
Mrs. S. W. Scott, Mrs. C. C. Morton, Mrs. M. 
Morton, Prof. W. E. Ricks, Mrs. L. E. Ricks, Mrs. 
G. Wellmon Prof. Walton, Miss Viola McKnight, 
and Miss Eleanor Morris. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


County Group 
Mics Mabe] Alston, Miss Lillian Peace, Miss 
Mary Cannady, Miss Rosetta Downey, Miss Nancy 
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Mayes, Miss Israel Taylor, Miss Lorene Norwood, 
Miss Clyde Sanford, Mrs. Beatrice Tyler, Miss 
Martha Anderson, Miss Pearl Daniel, Miss Geneva 
Bullock, Miss Sadie Ridley, Miss Mildred Ridley, 
Miss Elaine Chatson, Miss Mollie Jones, Miss Pearl 
Smith, Miss Cora R. Davis, Rev. T. J. Young, 
Mrs. Carrie Hicks, Mrs. Rachel Blackwell, Miss 
Bettie Henrahand, Miss Elizabeth Cousins, Miss 
Lelia Russell, Mrs. Sarah Hunt, Mrs. Missouri 
Fain, Mrs. Mary Couch, Mrs. Melissa Yancey, Mrs. 
Noevella Rogers, Mrs. Ella Atkins, Mrs. Hattie 
Norwood, Rev. J. E. McGrier, Rev. W. A. Black- 
well, Mrs. W. A. Blackwell, Mrs. Gladys D. Satter- 
white, Miss Addie Tilley, Miss Julia Holt, Mrs. 
Pattie Green, Mrs. Mabel B. Pettiford, Miss Bettie 
Royster, Mrs. Mary King, Mr. E. T. Harris, Mrs. 
Mollie P. Chavis, Mrs. Ruth A. Doris, Mr. David 
Jones, Mrs. Willa Chavis, Mrs. Viola P. Mayo, 
Mrs. Annie Rogers, Mrs. Mary Allen, Mrs. Mollie 
Peace, Mrs. A. E. Peace. 


MARY POTTER SCHOOL 


Dr. G. C. Shaw, Mrs. G. C. Shaw, Rev. W. G. 
Anderson, Prof. R. A. Carroll, Prof. J. A. Bailey, 
Miss D. E. Peace, Miss C. C. Burton, Miss C. C. 
Burton, Miss Catherine Sanford, Miss M. A. 
Tucker, Miss Emma Forester, Mr. T. L. Hicks, 
Mrs. W. G. Anderson, Mrs. B. B. Green, Miss M. 
L. Benjamin, Miss M. B. Sullivan, and Miss B, L. 
McIntyre. 


OXFORD GRADED SCHOOL 


Miss Annie G. Lassiter, Miss Nora] Davis, Miss 
Tessie Anderson, Miss Bessie Cannady, Miss Hallie 
Barnes, Mrs. Lena Richardson, Mrs. Bernice In- 
gram, Mrs. Annie Rogers, Mrs. Indiana Burwell, 
and Mr. J. R. Green. 


GREENE COUNTY 


Miss. Viola Welch, Miss Laura Reeves, Prof. J. 
A. Prince, Miss Vater J. Holland, Miss Sylvester 
Smith, Miss Hattie Thompson, Miss Christine 
Clark, Mr. Z. L. Bland, Mr. J. C. Zachary, Mrs. 
A. H. Flanagan, Miss Naomi Blount, Miss Willie 
D. Carol, Miss Nettie Cooper, Miss Blossie Peyton, 
Miss Claretta Edwards, Mr. W. M. Foushee, Miss 
Emmolissia Thompson, Miss Nellie Ellison, Miss 
Althea Johnson, Mrs. S. C. Fleming, Miss Maggie 
Bryant, Miss Rosetti Horableu, Miss Minnie Liver- 
man, Miss Ethel Whitfield, Miss Inez Hardy, Miss 
U. M. Kennedy, Miss Lillie Mae Lanier, Miss Essie 
Lee Hart, Miss Eulah McCloud, Miss Mary E. 
Dupee, Miss Nettie Fuller and Mr. Oscar C. Chavis. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


County Group 

Miss Annie Mae Allen, Mrs. M. C. Allen, Mrs. 
Bessie Avery, Mrs. D. Boyd, Mrs. E. P. Bradford, 
Mrs. C. M. Brooks, Rev. J. T. Brown, Mrs. J. 
Belton, Mrs. M. B. Bullock, Mrs. R. M. Bullock, 
Mrs. Helen Bergen, Mrs. S. E. Byram Miss Helen 
Chapman, Mrs. Willie A. Clapp, Rev. L. W. Comp- 
ton, Miss Margaret Corbett, Mrs. Mattie Crowe, 
Miss Annie L, Davis, Mrs. Carrie Ellis, Mr. R. C. 
Falkener, Mr. G. P. Franklin, Miss Annie Foust, 
Mrs. L. A. Foust, Miss E. M. Garnett, Miss M. C. 
Greer, Mrs. Addie Graves, Mrs. Alice Hamilton, 
Miss Ruby Harris, Mrs. Lizzie Holt, Mrs. Ella 
Holmes, Mrs. Rosena Hopkins, Rev..W. H. Jones, 
Mrs. D. M. Laughlin, Mrs. Della Lee, Mrs. Ethel 
Lomax, Mrs. Mary Manly, Mrs. Alberta Mebane, 
Miss Ada Miller, Miss Clara B. Mock, Miss Connie 
Montgomery, Miss Fannie McCollum, Mrs. Mattie 
A. Moffitt, Mrs. Lola C. Morgan, Mrs. M. L. Mc- 
Kinney, Mrs. Ellen B. Reaves, Mrs. Novella Rob- 
inson, Miss Mamie Rogers, Rev. W. E. Sapp, Mr. 
J. L. Setzer, Miss Gladys Smith, Mrs. E. D. 
Stewart, Mrs. Irene Strickland, Miss Mamie Tay- 
lor, Miss Annie Taylor, Miss Ada Tonkins, Mrs. 
N. C. Washington, Rev. C. A Washington, Rev. 
G. H. E. Washington, Miss Jessie C. Williams, 
Mr H. W. Chandler, Mrs. M C. Faulkner. 


A. & T. College Group 


Prof. F. D. Bluford, W. T. Gibbs, W. E. Henry, 
L. A. Wise, Miss A. H. Williams, Mr. T. P. 
Lochard, Miss Jean Hamilton, O. A. Fuller, Jr., 
T. E. McKinney, S. B. Simmons, F. M. Staley, 
J. N. Freeman, Jr., J. B. Small, W. B. Harrison, 
Miss A. M. Murray, G F, Atkins, M. F, Spaulding, © 









A. D Lomax, B. T. Shelton, A. W. Ferguson, G. L. 
_ Washington, G. B. Love, J. B. Robinson, C. D. 
-DeHuguley, R. L. Campbell, R. S. Poole, A. C. 
Bowling, F. A. Gregory, H. C. Taylor, E. R. Gar- 
rett, E. H. Goin, J. A. Grimes, M. H. Lovell, and 
B. H. Crutcher. 


Bennett College Group 


Pres. D. D. Jones, Mrs. M. J. Greene, Miss Alice 
G. Taylor and Miss Florence B. Kittrell. 


J. B. Dudley High School Group 


_ Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Mrs. I. G, Minor, Mr. M. I. 
Claiborne, Mrs. V. A. Peeler, Miss N. B. Bolden, 
Mr. W. J. King, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Miss M. B. 
Scales, Miss B. E. Wright, Miss F. M. Jordan, 
Mr. E, L. Raiford, Mrs. R. E. Washington and 
Miss M. A. Cooke. 


Jac Price School Group 


Miss Aletha Arrington, Miss Evelyn Burton, 
Miss Edith Bell, Mrs. Luvenia E. Highsmith, Miss 
Helen B. Holmes, Mrs. Louise H. Lockhart, Miss 
Eloise A. Logan, Miss Arabella McKenzie, Miss 
Bertha C. Minor, Miss C. W. Lawrence, Miss 
- Althea Neal, Mrs. Constance A. Peeler, Miss Irma 
oc: Robinson, Miss Angeline E. Stewart, Miss 

Gladys Whitfield, Miss Elmer P. Wright and Mr. 
ob R. Henderson. 


Greensboro City Group 


ae. Mrs. Esther Barnes, Mrs. Annie Sever, Miss C. 
__E, Hill, Miss W. E. Green, Miss W. H. Knuckles, 
Miss S. S. Jones, Mrs. B. M. Young, Mr. W. L. 
Jones, Mr. R. Loder, Miss M. Scarlett, Mr. M. E. 
Hargrave, Mrs. Dennis, Miss K. White, Miss 
Oliver, Mrs. N. Jones, Mrs. L. C. Tarpley, Mrs. 
L, E. Marrow, Mr. McLean, Mrs. N. A. Hairston, 
_ Mrs. M. V. Pope, Miss F. L. Peckrum, Miss C. L. 
McCullough, Miss S. E. Payne, Mr. F. D. Huntley, 
Miss L. U. Fletcher, Miss Verlie Corbett and Miss 
A. V. Martin. 


High Point School Group 
Miss Margaret Johnson, Miss Ava Robinson, 
Mrs. Cornelia Reid, Mrs. L. S. Merritt. 













HALIFAX COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Attie Solomon, Miss Gladys Stinson, Miss 
V. M. Toney, Miss Cleopatra E. Toney, Miss Bettie 
‘Young, Miss Elizabeth Bland, Mrs. Mollie Collins, 
_ Mrs. Maggie Cheek, Miss Josephine Horton, Miss 
_ Lillian Johnson, Miss Nettie B. Johnson, Miss 
Pots Mangrum, Mrs. Melissa Smith, Miss Rosa B. 
- Simmons, Miss Roosevelt Thompson, Miss Mary E. 
Watson, Miss Annie Williams, Miss Flonnie S. 
Williams, Miss Susie Ford, Miss Flossie Turpin, 
Mi Katie Bond, Mrs. L. M. Myrick, Mrs. Hilda 
eville, Mrs. Westie D. Wills, Mr. L. D. Johnson, 
. J. A. Lester, Mrs. Hattie Mayo, Mrs. Helena 
“Harris, Mrs. Ida Warwick, Mrs. Amanda Blako, 
Mrs. G. W. Williams, Miss Bessye Shields, Mr. G. 
a W. Williams, Miss Hattye Willis, Miss Florence 
_ Arrington, Mrs. H. L. Akers, Mrs. Dorinda An- 
_thony, Mr. C. P. Anthony, Miss Hazel Anderson, 
Miss Lillie M. Austin, Mrs. Annie Brinkley, Miss 
Lucile Carter, Miss H. E. Chapman, Mrs. Luella 
Clark, Miss Mary V, Cheek, Mrs. Emma Cooper, 
Miss Edith Dance, Mr. Arthur Dees, Miss Essie M. 
Godfrey, Mr. V. D. Hardy, Miss Frankie Hardy, 
Miss Lucile Haywood, Mrs. D. S. Harris, Mr. -G. 
-E. Harris, Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Miss S. S. Holman, 
Mrs. Helen Johnson, Mrs. Susie Jones, Mrs. E. W. 
Johnson, Miss L. M. Laster, Miss M. McIver, Miss 
Floy 0. Mitchum, Miss Sallie J. Nicholson, Miss 
Rebecca Patterson, Mrs. Viola B. Pittman, Miss 
Louise E. Price, Miss Olive Richard, Miss E. Viola 
Robinson, Mr. J. J. Russell, Mrs. Irene Shaw, 
Miss Haunice Shipman, Miss Sophia Simpson, 
_ Mrs. Blanche Smith, Mr. C. C. Clark, Mr. L. E. 
Shields, Miss Carrie R. Powell, Miss Pauline But- 
ler, Mr, N. L. Smith, Miss Hattie L.” Turner, Miss 
Roxie Debrewer, and Miss Sadie E. Lane. 






HARNETT COUNTY 


County Group 

Mr. M. H. Barnes, Miss L. E. Brinkley, Miss 
ude E. Harrison, Mr. Henry L. Chester, Mr. 
lia J. Campbell, Mrs. Flossie Morrison, Mrs. 
y W. McLean, Miss Hattie McLean, Miss Fan- 
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nie McLean, Mrs. Bettie McKoy, Mrs. 
Norris, Mrs. Maggie Streets, Mrs. 
Miss Ida Spencer, Mrs. 
S. Herring and Miss Mary J. Chalmers. 


Hattie J. 


Harnett County Training School 

Miss E. C. Mials, Miss H. F, Simpson, Mrs. W. 
C. Coward, Miss I. G. Black, Miss Annie Exum, 
Miss M. L. Gainey, Miss M. P. Davis, Mrs. I, S. 
Byrdsol, Miss R. L. Suggs, Miss K. G. Mason, 
Mrs. P. O. Mallory, Miss D. I. Riddick, Mrs. E. C. 
Crowe, Miss M. D. Sessoms, Mr. W. H. Moreland, 
Miss M. E. Wright, Mrs. L. R. Gay, Miss L. B. 
Cerbin, Miss Edna Richardson, Mr. M. G. Fox, 
Mr, W. D. Gay, Miss Thelma Majors. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Hendersonville City Group 


Prof. W. M. Robinson, Rey. W. J. Holland, Mrs. 
Eula Owens, Mrs. Addie J. Thorpe, Mrs. Venetta 


Anderson, Miss Addie Robinson, Miss Qdell 
Mitchum and Mrs. Mary Lee Edwards. 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
County Group (100%) 
Miss Ardell Garrett, Mr. Theodore Hall, Miss 


‘lorence Peele, Mrs. Hattie Everett, Miss Gladys 
Copeland, Miss Dicie Hall, Miss Ruth Jenkins, 
Mrs. Willie Vaughn, Mrs. Irene Newsome, Mrs. 
Fannie Sawyer, Mrs. Tinnie Wynn, Mrs. India 
White, Mrs. Elia B. McGlohn, Miss Thelma Jones, 
Miss Cora Lee, Miss Amphia Baker, Miss Clara 
Spiers, Miss Fostina Washington, Mrs. Julia 
Jenkins, Rey. Luke Moore, Mrs. Agnes Weaver, 
Miss Gladys Dembry, Miss Virginia Mitchell, Mrs. 
Mable Moore, Miss Lavina Moore, Mr. C. L. 
Stephens, Mrs. Vergie Williford, Miss Hattie 
Beverley, Mrs. Juiiet Askew, Miss Thelma Weaver, 
Mrs. Lillian Everett, Mrs. Bessie Hall, Mrs. G. B. 
Garner, Mrs. Minnie H. Futrell, Mrs. Annie Gay, 


Mrs. Virginia Vann, Mrs, Albina Brown, Mrs. 
Lizzie Lassiter, Mrs. Amanda Cherry, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Strayhorn, Mrs. Dora Porter, Mrs. Emma 


Boone, Mrs. Mattie Hollomon, Mrs. Viola Chavis, 
Mrs. L. B. Ranson, Mrs. Theora Stallings, Mrs. 
M. E. H. Staton, Mrs. Ida E. Scott, Mrs. Louetta 
Brown, Miss Clara Jenkins, Miss Mary E. Boone, 
Miss Ella Butler, Rev. C. F. Wilder, Miss Eula 
Speller, Mrs. Annie Hargrove, Miss Grace B. Jen- 
kins, Miss Doris Reid, Miss Della Dozier, Miss 
Flossie Stephens, Miss Bessie Chavis, Miss Mary 
Hollomon, Miss T. Elaine Brown, Miss Annie Saw- 
yer, Miss Madge Manly, Miss Rebecea Smith, Miss 
Aiice Fruden, Miss Carrie Saunders, Miss Thelma 
Mitchell, Miss Evelyn Mitchell, Rev. W. J. Gay, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Rev. G. T. Ranson, Mr. D. L. 
Lassiter, Mr. J. P. Boone, Miss Thelma Lawrence, 
Rev. J. D. Avery, Mrs. Mary Lane, Mrs, Maria 
Newsome, Mrs. Annie W. Jones, Mrs. K. M, Hart, 


Mrs. Zeora Smith. 
Waters Training School Group (100%) 
Dr. C. S. Brown, Mr. Samuel F. Lewis, Mrs. 


Addie L. Lawrence, Miss F, Althea Weaver, Miss 
Fiossie Hines, Miss Lucile McLendon, Miss Eunice 
Brown, Miss Sallie Bizell, Miss Addie Collins, 


Miss J. A. Moore, Mrs. A. B. Weaver, Mrs. Alice 


Scott, Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Mrs. H. S. Evans, 
Prof. C. S. Yeates, Prof. C. S. Wynn, Mr. W. H. 
Boley. 


HOKE COUNTY 


County Group 

Mrs. Maggie Hester, Miss Helen Whitaker, Miss 
Lillie Frison, Miss Vashtie Rand, Miss Bertha 
Kearney, Miss Laura D. Harrison, Miss Lucretia 
McLean, Miss Malissa McCoy, Miss Bettie Johnson, 
Miss Foustina E. Handon, Miss Sadie Wadelle, 
Miss Bertha Turner, Mrs. Lillie Harris, Miss C. W. 
Walker. 


IREDELL COUNTY 


County Group 
Mrs. Lula Lord, Miss Carrie Ramseur, Mrs. Ida 
Ramseur, Miss Maggie Woods, Miss M. A. Newton, 
Miss Odessa Carr, Mrs. Mary Neeley, Mrs. Emma 
Lackey, Mrs. Mazie Goodman, Mr, Ruben Black- 
burn, Miss Laurina Williams, Miss Jettie M. 


John Spears, 
Minnie Shipman, Mrs. L. 
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Davidson, Miss Ethel Goodman, Mrs. Georgia Cobel, 
Miss Mildred Goodman, Miss Isabelle Wilkins, Miss 
Martha Smith, Mrs. Irene Cowan, Miss M. A. 
Donell, Mrs. M. A. C. Holliday, Miss L. Daly, Mr. 
I. F. Daly, Miss Bertha Kearney, Mr. W. M. Little- 
john, Mr. G. F. Stanley, Mrs. Rosa White, Mr. 
J. H. Bamble, Miss Carrie Kimbridge, Miss Maggie 
J. Mosey, and Miss Bertha Sherrill. 
Mooresville Group 
Miss Arnetta Ramseur, Miss L. V. Allison, Miss 


Margaret Caldwell, Miss Cleola Thomas, and Miss 
Clara Neely. 


Morningside School, Statesville 


Mr. C. W. Foushee, Mr. Frank Tolliver, Miss 
Annie E. Peace, Miss Lugenia Exum, Mrs. L. M. 
Hamilton, Mrs. M. B. Hollowell, Miss Martha Bat- 
tle, Miss Clara C. Williams, Miss Beatrice Cham- 
bers, Mrs. B. J. Abernathy, Mrs. C. W. Foushee, 
Miss Lola Hart, Miss Ruth Gray, Mrs, Laura 
Croom, Miss Ruth Johnson. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Consolidated School 
Miss Birdee Davis, Mrs. Carrie M. Davis, Prof. 
John H. Davis. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


County Group 

Miss E. V. Alston, Mr. O. S. Saulter, Mrs. S. L. 
Pitt, Miss Susie McIntosh, Miss Grace Whitley, 
Miss E. M. Johnston, Mrs. Arnettie Davis, Mrs. 
E. R. Vinson, Mrs. Maggie Gardner, Miss Lucretia 
Williams, Mrs. M. G. Brooks, Mrs. L. J. A, King, 
Mrs. Lottie M. Holt, Mr. Jamerson, Mr. George H, 
Porter, Mr. C. C. Lesis, Mrs. Julia L. Heartley, 
Mrs. Rosa B. Lassiter, Mrs. Cleopatra Bryant, 
Miss Virginia Harris, Mr. Jas. Jones, Miss Zilphia 
Bayland, Miss Grace Whitley, Miss Ione Vinson, 
Mrs, Martha Athinson, Mrs. Virginia Cooper, Mrs. 
Mary E. Forte, Mrs. M. D. Stanford, Mrs. L. E. 
Leech, Rev. L. E. Fairley, Mr. Richard Pate, Mrs. 
Thelma Hargrave, Miss Effie Williams, Miss E. 
Robinson, Miss Maude Stevens, Miss Celig Hog- 
gard, Miss Sallie Richardson, Miss Lillian Fagan, 
Miss Alma Bushell, Miss Leona Murray, Mr. Luther 
Wilson, Mrs. Sudie Woodard, Mr. W. J. Bobo, Miss 
Addie Gilliam, Miss Matilda Ormond. 

Johnston County Training School 

Prof. A. J. Taylor, Mrs. M. E. Taylor, Mrs. 
Alma M. Powell, Mrs. M. A. Kirkland, Mrs. A. E, 
Harper, Mrs. A. M. Holt, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. G. 
L. Bunn, Mrs. B. S. Scott, Mrs. M. H. Kennedy, 
Mrs. T. I. Cherry, Mrs. B. E. Grice, Mrs. B. Lock- 
ett, Mrs. A. E.-Harper. 

Selma High School 

Miss B. H. Jenkins, Miss S. R. Hammonds, Mrs. 
A. A, McLean, Mr. W. J. McLean, Miss I, M. 
Moore, Miss F. M. Oakley, Miss W. M. Robinson, 
Miss F. J. Rogers, Miss M. V. Lloyd. 


JONES COUNTY 


Miss Robena Stanley. 
LEE COUNTY 
County Training School 

Mr. W. B. Wicker, Miss Elma Womble, Miss 
Edna King, Miss Ernestine McKoy, Miss Atlanta 
Byrd, Miss Hellene Pagan, Mrs. Hattie Bell, Miss 
Vivian Alston, Mrs. E. H. Haywood, Miss Maria 
Emerson, Mrs. Clara S. Jamerson, Mr. S. C. 
Booker, Mrs. Beula W. Glover, Mrs. Ava Taylor, 
Mr. J. E. McMillan, Miss Georgia Turner. 


LENOIR COUNTY 


Kinston City Public Schools 

Mrs. S. E. Clark, Mrs. Mildred B, Aiken, Miss 
M. F. Frey, Miss Odessa B. Rivers, Mr. A. L. 
Womack, Mr. H. S. Smith and Prof. J, A. Smith. 

Tower Hill School 

Prof. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. 
H. B. Bynum, Mrs. S, K. Coward, Miss Inez Kelly, 
Miss Elaine B. Outlaw, Mrs. B. E. Strong, Mrs. 
N. W. Smith, Miss Lucile E. Sheridan, Mrs. C. J. 
Albritton, 

Kinston College (100%) 

Prof. L. E. Rasbury, Prof. J. S. Brown, Prof. 
K. E. Fletcher, Miss Charlotte Green2, Miss Mary 
E. Greene, Miss Jessie E, Beasley, Miss Margie A. 
Johnson, 
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LINCOLN COUNTY 


County Group 


Mr. J, T. Penman, Miss Elizabeth Thomas, Miss 
Joyce Shipp, Mr. R. L. McCorkle, Mr. Wm. N. 
Shipp, Mr. N. L. Whitner, Mr. Lorenz Mason, Miss 
Zora Staton, Mr. B. A. Lay, Miss Julia Lay, Miss 
Thelma Lay, Miss Amy Grant, Mr. Wm. McBryair, 
Miss Madge Simril. 


MARTIN COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Martha Nichols, Miss Dorothy Carter, Miss 
Ada Evans, Miss Sadie Fagan, Mrs. M. S. Gray, 
Miss Almeta Harrell, Mrs. E. J. Hawks, Mr. E. J. 
Hayes, Miss Alice Johnson, Mrs. A. W. Mitchell, 
Mr. W. V. Ormond, Miss Bessie Pierce, Miss Lou 
Hila Slade, Mr. W. H. Morris, Miss Sallie Bailey, 
Miss H. A. Houghton, Miss A. L. Foreman, Mrs. 
E. J. Hayes, Miss Cora Griffin, Miss Rhodena 
Hines, Miss Satella Gillispie, Mrs. Mabel Wilson. 


Parmele Group 


Prof. W. C. Chavis, Mr. J. Johnson Chese, Miss 
Castell Foy. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
County Group 
Mrs. Sarah Byers, Mrs. Lula Wood, Mrs. Fannie 
Ivey, Rev. R. L. Moore, Rev. L. C. Alexander, 
Mrs. L. B. West, Mrs. Mary Massey, Miss Mary 
Neal, Miss Ruth Oglesby, Miss Louise Kirkland, 


Mrs. Mary J. Williams, Mrs. Hallie Mayberry, 
Rev. W. R. Mayberry, Mr. D. C. Richie, Miss 
Beulah Pharr, Miss Alice Jenkins, Mrs. Bessie 


Grant, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, Rev. W. H. Davidson, 
Mrs. Lucile Harris, Miss Zetta Sherrill, Mrs. Eva 


Davidson, Mrs. Cora Russell, Mrs. Cecelia David- 


son, Mrs. Maggie Russell, Mrs. Eliza Russell, Mr. 
C. E. Graham, Miss Mamie Wallace, Mrs. Alma 
Barber Wilson, Miss Mildred Graves, Miss Florence 


Dixon, Miss Lillie Spencer, Mrs. Estelle Smith, 
Mrs. Beatrice Foster, Miss Leland Bishop, Mrs. 
Fannie Hargraves, Mrs. Yancey McIntyre, Miss 


Davie Lowe, Miss Lula Mae White, Mrs. Evelyn 
DeBerry, Mrs. Lillie Ferguson, Miss Almarian 
Parker, Rev. J. H. Ward, Mrs. J. H. Ward, Mrs. 
L. E. Phelps, Miss Laura Price, Miss Mamie Din- 
kins, Miss Lucile Suggs, Miss Beatrice Johnson, 
Rev. W. A. Grigg, Mrs. Sadie W. Lyles, Miss Pearl 
Dinkins, Mrs. Minnie Gamble, Mrs. Joretha Isler, 
Miss Margaret Richardson, Miss Viola Johnson, 
Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss Willie J. Gilliard, Rev. 
C. F. Donald, Mrs. Luvenia Lyles, Mrs. Julia A. 
Douglass, Miss Annie Stevenson, Mrs. Jessie Mc- 
Cain, Mrs. Carrie Parkes Inman, Mrs. Derr Mc- 
Cullough, Miss Abiah Miller, Mrs. W. C. Gilliard, 
Mrs. Creola Moore, Miss Mary L. Porter, Miss 
Hazeltine Mosley, Mrs. B. L. Beatty, Mrs. Frances 
Thomas, Rev. W. M. McCauley, Mrs. Bessie Jami- 
son, Miss Wilma White, Miss Viola Graham, Mrs. 
Vivian A. Canady, Mrs. Rosetta Williams, Mrs, 
Doretha Orr, Mrs. Grace Wiley, Mr. Fred Wiley, 
Mrs. Lillian B. Lee, Mrs, Nellie Dykes, Mrs. Mag- 
gie Moore, Miss Cora Flowe, Miss Frances Adams, 
Miss Lenora Grier, Prof. Isaac Torrence, Miss 
Mattie Osborne, Mrs. Vicie Rann, Miss Amanda 
Brown, Miss Bessie Kirkpatrick, Mr. J. L. Massey, 
Miss Essie Montgomery, Rev. W. S. Plair, Mrs. 
Marie Miller, Miss Willie Young. 


Charlotte City Teachers 


Miss H. S. Adams, Miss Hattie Anderson, Miss 
Helen Andrews, Miss Claudia M. Cathey, Mrs. M. 
G. Davis, Miss J. B. Dixon, Miss Minnie Garrell, 
Miss Edna Gaddy, Mrs. A. M. James, Mrs. G, E. 
Johnson, Mrs. Lucille Jordan, Mrs. Carrie Kirk- 
patrick, Mrs. Viola Lee, Mrs. Rose G. Leary, Mrs. 
Catherine Martin, Mrs. Della McLaughlin, Miss 
Edna Morris, Miss Fannie Partee, Miss Lona M. 
Poston, Miss F. V. Spann, Miss J. B. Wallace, 
Miss Bessie M. Watkins, Mrs. H. D. Williams, 
Mrs. H. A. Whiting, Dr. G. E. Davis, Miss Roberta 
Kinsey. 

Alexander St. School 


Misses Helen Bamfield, Blanche Tyson, Louise 
Young, Willie Price, Fannie Beaty, Inez E, Eisom, 
Susie Jones, 


Biddleville School 


Misses S. O. Perrin, Cora Hart, Cora Peeler, 
Eloise Mosley, Sevella McComb, Mamie Leay Spyax, 
Lee Warren, Sizer Shute, and Francis Harris. 


Myers St. School 


Misses Mary Wyche, M. Phifer, H. Russell, D. 
Williamson, F. Harris, J. Kimcard, G. Roseboro, 
E. Benton, A. Means, B. Moore, M. North, E. 
Author, L. Rudisell, V. Grier, F. T. Sampson, 
Newkirk, M. Garner, L. McPherson, W. Morrow, 
Ruth Mayfield, D. Young, W. B. Gabriel, E, Jam- 
erson, M. Howe, Mrs. T. E. Peele, and Mrs. C. 
Borton. 

Second Ward School 


Prof. W. H. Stinson, Mrs. Stinson, Miss Wat- 
kins, Prof. Lord, Prof. Diamond, Prof. Blake, 
Prof. Hunt, Prof. Harris, Prof. Johnson, Prof, 
Wade, Misses Butler, Owen, James, Lindsey, An- 
derson. 


Morgan School 


Mrs. T. M. Anderson, Misses Louise Boso, E. 
Frazier, Edmona Miller, Lulu May Rudisill, Lu- 
vella Ledbetter, Grace Crawford, Vivian Shute, 
Effie Byers, Loretta Douglass, Luvenia Douglass. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Mr. J. W. Alston, Mr. E. A. Chisholm, Mr. R. 
L. Douglass, Mr. T. S. Jackson, Dr. T. A. Long, 
Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Mr. W. M. Menard, Mr. T. 
C. Meyers, Dr. W. C. Partee, Dr. P. W. Russell, 
Dr. C. H. Shute, Mr. C. L. Rann, Mr. C. R. Taylor, 
Mr. G. F. Woodson and Rev. L. B. West 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Troy Group 


Mrs. J. A. Henry, Mrs. Yancy Carpenter, Rev. 
C. F. Barnhill. 


MOORE COUNTY 


County Group 

Prof. J. F. Simpson, Mrs. Dayte Blue, Mrs. 
Ernestine Stewart, Mrs. E. E. Addison, Mrs. Glen- 
nia McKithan, Mrs. M. L. Wood, Mrs. Dora Dowdy, 
Miss J. Green, Miss N. M. Jackson, Miss Emma 
Dowdy, Miss Tarbra Tillman, Miss Lula Roberts, 
Miss Lillie M. Lassiter, Miss Cleopatra Clark, 
Prof. S. G. Calvert, Prof. C. B. Stewart, Prof. A. 
C, Pinckney, Miss Fannie Fletcher, Miss Emma 
Barrett, Miss F. B. Stafford, Miss Bernice Staf- 
ford, Miss C. V. Chandler, Mr. T. W. Spruill, Mrs. 
Hazel Phillips. 


Academy Heights, Pinehurst 


Miss Elnora Adams, Miss Virginia Macbeth, Mr. 
J. Lewis Carter, Miss M. Noble Newsome, Mr. 
James H. Robinson, Miss Mayme Scurlock, Miss 
Margaret Taylor, Miss Cheyney Taylor, Miss Edna 
Taylor, Miss J. Wilhelmina Thomas. 


Berkeley Graded, Aberdeen 


Mrs. J. F. McRae and Prof. J. F. McRae. 
West Southern Pines 


Mrs. D. M. Murphy, Mrs. D. P. Griffin, Miss O. 
J. Williams, Mrs. M. K. Hill, Mrs, E. E. Anderson, 
Mrs. E. E. Flowers, Miss A. W. Lomack, Miss V. 
L. Diggs, Mrs. O. J. Saunders, Mr. J. T. Saunders, 
Miss L.. E. Williams, Miss D. I. Dean, Mr. W. B. 
Harper. 


NASH COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Ella M. Smith, Miss Bettie Oliver, Miss 
Sallie M. Arrington, Miss Eunice Shearin, Miss 
Hazel King, Mrs. L. V. Mebane, Mrs. Cora Grant, 
Mrs. A. W. Perkins, Mr. A. W. Perkins, Mr. 
Frank Cooper, Mr. W. D. Burgess, Mrs. Audaline 
J. Parker, Miss Anora Vick, Mrs. Carrie L. Spauld- 
ing, Miss Marguerite A, Hall, Miss Nellie Pittman. 

Spring Hope Group (100%) 

Miss Katie Burt, Miss P. O. Jefferson, Miss 

Vera Johnson, Miss M. A. Mumford, Miss T. M. 


Morton, Mrs. C. A. Segar, Mr. J. T. Locke, and 
Mr. C. G, Segar. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Wilmington 
Mrs. E, B. Wolst, Mrs. Rosa J. Davis, Mrs. 
Nettie Green, Mrs. S. L. Perkins, Miss Z. Sullivan, 
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Mrs. Mary J. Brown, Miss Almeria Quick, Mrs. 
Mamie M. Scott, Miss Ida B. Randall, Miss Edna 
F. Moore, Mrs. Maria F. Wiliston, Miss Katie L. 
Hooper, Mrs. Helen C. Neil, Mrs. Lottie M. Hardy, 
Mrs. S. H. Mallette, Miss Bessie Brown, Mrs. E. 
P. Jackson, Miss H. C. Brown, Miss Mabel Bul- 
lock, Prof. F. J. Rogers, Mrs. B. B. Harris, Miss 
Sadie B. Hooper, Miss Betty Grayes, Miss W. W. 
Jones, Mr. Earl Davis, Mr. C. McDonald, Mr. Ear] 
Hemby, Mr. H. M. Griffin, Mr. T. T. Carper, Mr. 
A. C. Caviness, Mrs. Helen Timmons, Mrs. Annie 
D. King, Miss Helen. Montgomery, Mrs. Hannah 
Kelly, Miss Eloise P. Bowels, Mrs. Effie Harlee, 
Miss Lula Gregg, Miss Martha Wilson, Miss Rosa 
Scott, Mrs. Charles Stewart, Miss Fannie James, 
Mrs. Ellen Story, Miss N. R. McDonald, Prof. D. 
C. Virgo, Mrs. M. P. McNeil, Miss A. L. Williams, 
Miss M. E. Johnson, Miss Arabella MacRae, Mrs. 
Cc. J. Moore, Miss E. G. Jervay, Miss L. G. White- 
man, Miss S. A. Sullivan, Miss M. M. Tucker, Miss 
K. S. Crawley, Miss I. A. McIver, Mrs. A. J. 
Bailey, Miss S. H. Willis, Prof. J. Bonner MacRae. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


County Group (100%) ~ 

Mrs. Ella J. Sykes, Miss Ardela Patillo, Mrs. 
Sallie Brown, Miss Verlie Coker, Miss Lessie B. 
Anderson, Miss Sydney Magetta, Miss Olivia 
Squire, Miss Mary Davis, Mrs. Hattie Williams, 
Miss Emma Parham, Mrs. Callie F. Johnson, Mrs. 
Lucille Peebles, Miss Louvenia Alston, Miss Ruby 
Boyd, Mr. George Harrell, Miss Hattie Gatling, 
Mrs. Ruth H. Jacobs, Miss Goldye E. Parker, Mrs. 
Maude W. Winston, Mrs. Mary Deloatch, Miss 
Ruby Peacock, Miss Beatrice Lee, Miss Audrey M. 
Langford, Miss Martha Byrd, Miss Hazel Murphy, 
Mrs. Annie Deans, Miss Irene Jenkins, Miss Von- 
zola Day, Miss Willie F. Jordan, Mrs. Blanche 
Edward, Mrs. Coyde Edwards, Mr. D. C. Boyer, 
Mrs. Eliza Young, Mrs. Nellie Ramsey, Mrs. Mary 
Murphy, Mrs. Parthenia T. Coates, Miss Novella 
Calvert, Miss Esther Wilson, Mr. Clydus W. 
Young, Mrs. Willie Mae Ashe, Miss Camilla Garris, 
Miss Lucy D. Jones, Mr. Wesley Porch, Miss 
Catherine Jeffries, Mrs. Delolia E. Gordon, Mrs. 
Susie Ransom, Mr. Earl T. Artis, Mrs. Mary 
Brewer, Miss Mary Pearce, Miss Ida Boone, Mrs. 
Lillian Bishop, Mr. Rovert Drew, Prof. W. S. 
Creecy, Prof. R. C. Fortune, Prof. H. D. Jacobs, 
Mrs. Viola T. Bishop, Miss Bessie O. Broadnax, 
Miss Maude L. Creecy, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardy, Miss 
Bessie Weeks, Mrs. Hattie D. Fortune, Miss Emma 
A. Boomer, Mrs. Susie Creecy, Miss Fannie B. 
Kee, Miss Gwendolyn Brown, Mr, E. Paul-Tann, 
Mrs. Essie Seott, Mrs. Ruby Scott, Mrs. Mary A. 
Manly, Mrs. Ella Conwell, Mrs. Armittie Johnson, 
Mrs. Theodosia Ashe, Mrs. Pennie E. Taylor, Miss 
Roberta Peyton, Miss Alberta Lee, Prof. Joseph 
Ramsey, Miss Marie Weeks, Miss Mayme A. 
Francis, Mrs. Naomi Person, Mrs. Josephine Hard- 
ing, Miss Clarine Deloach, Miss Martha Weaver, 
Miss Willie J. Moore, Miss Irene Boone, Mr. Nel- 
son K. Dunn, Mrs. Lila Lassiter, Mrs. Ollie Sugg, 
Miss Ora T. Joyner, Mrs. Malinda Ballard, Miss 
Willie M. Jeffries, Miss Alice Person, Mr. Ernest 
Suggs, Miss Dora A. Newsome, Mrs. Joanna Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Georgia Greene, Mr. J. H. Battle, 
Mr. J. S. Bishop, Prof. W. L. Greene, Mr. James 
S. Rogers, Mr. Joseph C. Taylor. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Training School Group 
Miss Clara M, Latta, Mrs. Susie Merritt, Miss 
Fannie Chavious, Mrs. Hattie C. Jones, Prof. J. 
N. Reeves, Prof. C. C. Scott, Prof, B. F. Chavis, 
Prof. Chas. W. Robinson, Prof. F. Avant, Mrs. 
Agnes O. Whitted. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


County Group 

Mr. T. J. Rayner, Miss Pear] Harris, Miss Mag- 
gie Williams, Miss Louise Smithwich, Miss Maude 
Randall, Mrs. M. E. Pool, Mrs. Ellen Spellman, 
Mrs. Mattie White Cox, Mrs. Rosa Poole, Mrs. 
Francis Dixon, Mrs. P. E. Shannon, Mrs. Daisy 
Overton, Prof. L. J. Burford, Mrs. Alice OQ. 
Johnson, 


Elizabeth City State Normal 
Miss Mocile Cardwell, Mrs. F. L. Bias, Prof. 
R. E. Barnett, Miss J. O. Rayner, Prof. D. K. 
Cherry, Rey. J. T. Doles, Mrs. M. E, Doles, Miss 
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E. J. Lewis, Miss H. M. King, Miss M. Z. Mar- 
' shall, Miss M. L. Burleigh, Dr. P. W. Moore, Prof. 
J. H. Bias, Miss M. M. Hicks. 


PENDER COUNTY 


Mr. J. Rudolph Moore, Miss Eliza Simpson, 
Miss Katie M. Lee, Mr. William H. Murray, Mr. 
G. W. Carnes, Miss Theodosia Walden, Miss Lucy 


Brown, Mrs. Lizzie B. Pope, Miss Lillie A. 
Keith, Miss Blanch L. Hall, Miss Louise E. 
Howze, Mrs. Maggie C. Moore, Miss Georgia 


Dwelle, Mr. Robert A. Swett, Mrs. M. M. Brad- 
shaw, Miss Vanness Keith, Mr. S. W. Williams, 
Miss Goldie Smith, Mrs. Janie Bennerman, Miss 
Sarah E. Mitchell, Miss Berthenia Dunlap, Miss 
Beatrice A. Fuller, Miss Mary J. Keith, Mrs. M. J. 
Powers, Miss Ruth L. Wilkins, Miss Annie Lark- 
ins, Mr. Major Bowden, Miss Rossie Devane, Mrs. 
Aslee K. Johnson, Miss Carrie J. Bell, Mrs. M. A. 
Newton, Prof. C. F. Pope, Prof, T. T. Ringer, 
Mrs. Margaret, Mr. H. C. Dixon, Miss Helen G. 
Smith, Mrs. Cora P. Ringer. 
PERQUIMANS COUNTY (100%) 

Mrs. Elenora Newby, Miss Ada 0. Bowie, Miss 
Sammie Norfieet, Miss Osetta Hawkins, Mrs. Ida 
Overton, Mrs. Odenna Rogerson, Mrs. Mary E. 
Newbury, Mrs. Annie E. Simmons, Mr. K. A. Wil- 
liams, Miss Julia Sampson, Miss M. O. Bayee, 
Mrs. Geraldine Lowe, Mrs. Mattie Anderson, Prof. 
#. A. Amderson, Mrs. Hattie Dail, Mrs. Lana 
Perry, Mrs. Martha E. Blanchard, Mrs. M. I. 
Douglass, Mrs. Laura Lowe, Mrs. Rosa B. Gibbs, 
Miss Bettie Perry, Miss Minnie Felton, Miss N- 
_M. Travis, Miss Eliza ‘Saterfield, Mrs. C. B. Thomp- 
son, Miss E. C. Nixon, Miss Dixie 
Miss Cardine A. Keyes, Mrs. V. D. Hudgins, 
Mrs. Martha A. Lee, Miss Cleo Zachary, Mr. E. 
W. Spence, Mrs. Sadie B. Hawkins, Miss Mary 
Summer, Miss Beaulah Williams, Mr. A. T. Jor- 
dan, Miss Jessie Verk, Mrs. W. ©. Reddick, Miss 
E. A. Gray, Mrs. Clara Spence, Mrs. Martha 
Gadshby, Mr. J. H. Hines, Mrs. Julia E. Jordan. 


PERSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Lucy Mason, Miss Earnist Gilmore, Miss 
Julia P. Clayton, Miss Clementime Stroud, Miss 
Lillie Drumwright, Mrs. Burley T. Blackwell, Miss 
Maggie Johnson, Mrs. Pearl H. Pittman and Mr. 
Chas. J. Ford. 


PITT COUNTY 


County Training School 


Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Miss Essie Wiggins, Miss 
Sarah Commander, Miss E. Sadler, Miss Mabel 
R. Blow, Miss Eddie White, Miss E. C. Setzer, 
Miss Willie Barber, Prof. C. M. Epps, Greenville. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


Mrs. Bessie Benton, Mrs. Laura S. Robinson, 
Prof. L. L. Ramseur. 

Capital Highway High School (100%) 

Mrs. F. P. Mask, Mrs. L. A. Hillian, Mrs. O. H. 
Roberts, Mrs. D. W. Hall, Miss R. T. McNeil, Miss 
P. J. DeVane, Miss M. J. McLendon, Miss H. A. 
Benton, Miss I. E. Holley, Miss M. Gadsden, Miss 
E. B. Spencer, Miss G. C. Wyatt, Miss A. M. 
Thomas, Mr. M. J. Beavers, Prof. J. W. Mask. 


ROBERSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Alice Jackson, Mrs. Adeline Fairley, Mrs. 
Maggie Currie, Mrs. A. J. McQueen, Rev. A. J. 
McQueen, Mrs. Saballa McDougald, Mrs. Maggie 
Brewster, Mrs. Anna Baines, Mrs. Carrie V. Mce- 
Koy, Miss Ethel M. Thompson, Mrs. L. S. Aber- 
nathy, Mrs. Roberta Williams, Miss Alma A. Lytle, 
Miss Delia Smith, Mr. Barber T. Coley, Mrs. Lil- 
lian DeBerry, Prof. W. H. Knuckles, Mr. R. D. 
Cunningham. 


Dunbar City School, Lumberton 
Prof. J. H. Floyd,] Mrs. Kate Anderson, Mrs. 


Carletta Spearman, Miss Inez MeNeill, Miss Mag- 
gie McLean, Mrs. J. H. Floyd, Miss Ester Arnette. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


=" Douglas High School, Leaksville 

Mrs. Lawrence E. Boyd, Mrs. Cecelia M. Hayes, 
Mrs. Beatrice R. Jones, Miss Richetta Vincent, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Penn, Mrs. Beaulah M. Boyd, 


B. Gordan, _ 


Mr. Arthur B. Bingham, Mr. Chas. C. Willett, 
Miss Mary L. Bitting, Miss W. Elouise Miller, 
Miss Annie L. Pitts. 


Reidsville City Schools 


Miss Geneva A. Brincefield, Miss Bertha Carter, 
Miss Daisy Davis, Mrs. Hulda Cummings, Miss 
Ella C. Donnell, Prof. Samuel Duncan, Miss Annie 
L. Jones, Mrs. Ida M. Lesuer, Mrs. Annie B. 
Miller, Miss Marie Morris, Mrs. Mamie B. Mc- 
Laurin, Prof. J. A. McRae, Miss Emma M. Owens, 
Miss Sarah B. Penn, Mrs. Lola B. Powell, Miss 
Mamie W. Rush, Prof. John W. Sapp, Miss Sylvia 
Turner, Miss Sadie M. Wilkerson, Miss Ruth D. 
Williams, Miss Martha R. Williams, Miss Ethel 
Wilkinston, Mrs. Haitie Zollar. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Sujette L. Smith, Prof. S. E. Duncan, Mr. 
Edward Ellis, Mr. Joseph Bryant, Rev. W. Wat- 
son, Mrs. D. S. Alexander, Mrs. Florine Patter- 
son, Mrs. Ewa Russell, Mrs. Mary Bigham, Mrs. 
Alice L. Brown, Mrs. Mamie Todd, Mrs. Alice 
Horton, Mrs. L. B. Jones, Mrs. Berthena Gibson, 
Miss Janie McAmore, Miss Mabel Bingham, Miss 
Ollie L. Carr, Mrs. Mittie Miller, Mrs. Virginia 
Alexander, Miss Inez Correll, Miss Zetta Ponks- 
ton, Miss Mabel Worthy, Miss Fannie Locke, Mrs. 
Hannah Carson, Mrs. Martha Jackson, Mrs. Minnie 
L. Young, Miss Pearl Diggs, Miss Georgia Wooly, 
Miss.Maggie Knox, Miss Florence Hall, Miss Bettie 
Hall, Miss Sehelle Fleming, Miss Bertha Thomp- 


son, Miss Lila Hall. 


Salisbury Group (100°) 


Miss Callie Montgomery, Miss Helen Waugh, 
Miss Laura McKoy, Mrs. Maetroy Cook, Mrs. Ad- 
line Jones, Mrs. Marie Davis, Mrs. Gertrude Wil- 
son, Miss Vinie Wilson, Miss Annie Lowery, Miss 
Lillian Craig, Mrs. Virgie Sears, Miss Beatrice 
Riggs, Miss Fannie C. Clay, Prof. W. V. Jones, 
Prof. W. A. Lynk, Jr., Mrs. Annie Johnson, Prof. 
Emmeth Nabors, Prof. L. H. Hall, Prof. C. A. 
Carson, Mrs. S. M. Stevenson, Mrs. Jilia Rouse, 
Mrs. Nomie Spruggs, Miss Josephine Thirdgill, 
Miss Creola Bernhardt, Miss Beulah Reid, Miss 
Minnie Fitzgerald. 


Livingstone College 


Prof. A. J. Trent, Prof. G. D. Wilson, Prof. 
F. D. White, Prof. E. Thomas Fredericks, Prof. R. 
C. Minor, Mrs. G. H. Wilson, Mrs. G. B. Robin- 
son, Prof. W. H. A. Booker, Miss S. F. Jones, 
Miss J. H. Johnson, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Prof. 
E. M. Chanault, Mrs. C. J. Michaels, Mrs. W. W. 
Davenport, Prof. W. J. Wallace, Mrs. O. A. Peary, 
Miss I. L. Woodford, Miss C. W. Wood, Miss M. B. 
Massey, Mrs. F. O. Butler, Miss J. B. Duncan, 
Mrs. Josephine P. Sherrill, Mrs. P. J. Clement. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
County Group 

Miss Dollie K. Albright, Mrs. Maggie Allison, 
Mr. J. N. Bennet, Rev. W. H. Best, Miss Katie J. 
Boykins, Prof. R. J. Boykins, Mrs. Ida J. Bronson, 
Miss Sudie M. Bullard, Miss Aery Caldwell, Mrs. 
Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. Maggie Cromartie, Mr. C. S. 
DeVane, Mrs. Gertrude DeVane, Mr. W. K. De- 
Vane, Miss Emma Elliott, Miss Lucile Faison, Mr. 
J. U. Fennell, Miss Mary Fennell, Mrs. Mary B. 
Gaston, Mr. G. B. Herring, Mrs. Arlethia B. Gra- 
ham, Mrs. Mary Hollingsworth, Miss Addie May 
Murphy, Mrs. Annie L. Peterson, Prof. George F. 
Peterson, Miss Mabel Powell, Mrs. Estelle Robin- 
son, Mrs. Annie J. Sampson, Mrs. Ardella Thomp- 
son, Miss Lillie J. Troublefield, Mrs. Ida J. Wil- 
liamson, Miss Ada G. Battle. . 


Sampson County Training School 
Miss Faith Woodson, Miss Carrie Rosa, 
Elizabeth Clark, Miss Gertha Chestnut, 
Blanche Coley, Prof. M. D. Coley. 
SCOTLAND COUNTY 
County Training School 


Prof. J. D. Wray, Sr., Mr. J. D. Wray, Jr., 
Miss P. A. Thompson, Mrs. C. B. Johnson. 


Miss 
Miss 
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Laurinburg Group 
Miss A. L. Gannon, Mrs. M. O. Moore, 
I. Ellis Johnson. 


Prof. 


STANLY COUNTY 


Badin City Group 

Mrs H. A. Taylor, Miss Ethel 

Vivian Haithman, Miss Florence Harris, 
W. Haithman, Mr. J. D. Bean. 


McCulley, Mrs. 
Mr. C. 


SURRAY COUNTY 
Mr. H. O. Walker. 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 


Mrs. J. H. Johnston, Miss Rosalie Jefferson, 
Miss Ethel L. Dobbin, Miss Cora G. Johnstone, 
Miss Mary Williams, Mrs. Ruth King, Mr. J. L. 


Jones, Miss Rosa Hargrave, Mrs. Ethelyn K. 
Mills. 
UNION COUNTY 
Mrs. M. A. Simpson, Mrs. Eula Mae Carter, 
Mrs. Louise Creft, Miss A. A. Chresfield, Miss 


Venest Perkins, Miss Odessa Blount, Mrs. L. A. 
Coakley, Mr. E. W. Massey, Rev. D. L. Fulwood, 
Miss Annie Mae Hariston, Rev. Frederick, Mrs. 
Ella Mae King, Miss Pauline Chresfield, Mr. M. S. 
Byron, Prof. J. N. Brown, Miss M. L. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Jessie Robinson, Mrs. M. L. Staten, Prof. J. 
W. Grimm (Graham), Mrs. A. B. Penny, Miss 
Minnie L. Staley, Miss Margaret Gilliam, Miss Iola 
M. Dees. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Dr. J. A. Cotton, Mr. W. E. Williams, Mr. A. C. 
Bullock, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Miss Violet Bell, Miss 
Lottie M. Allen, Miss Severina Mitchell, Mrs. 
Henrietta Lewis, Mrs. Laura Williamson, Miss 
Marie Thacker, Miss Lucy Jeffries, Mrs. Frances 
Satterwhite, Mrs. Cherry Clarke, Mrs. Roberta 
Peace, Mrs. Mary Hodges, Miss Maggie Tucker, 
Miss Pearline Brame, Mr. George Wright, Mr. P. 
H. Lewis, Miss Mabel S. Wyche, Miss Ella Boyd, 
Mr. Ervin J. Williams, Miss Frankley Turner, Mr. 
O. T. Robinson. 

Central Colored School, Henderson 

Prof. Edwin D. Johnson, Mrs. G. L. Ward, Miss 
Rosa Kittrell, Miss Annie M. Pailin, Mrs. Lizzie 
Harpie, Miss Mary I. Hart, Miss Sallie P. Eaton, 
Mrs. Sallie A. Eaton, Miss Rosa Coles, Miss M. 
Josephine Yarbrough, Mrs. M, T. McCoy, Dr. J. 
B. Cotton, Miss Alice Harris, Miss A. Eva Fowlkes, 
Miss Lucetta Spaulding. 


WAKE COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss I. B. Garner, Miss Lillie Murray, Miss 
Mattie K. Hill, Miss Rosa L. Hill, Miss Lucille 
Leonard, Miss Mary M. Debnam, Rev. J. W. 
Meadows, Mrs. Annie L. Meadows, Miss Daisy 


Dunn, Miss Bertha Alston, Miss Daisy Pryor, Mr. 
A. James, Miss L. M. Donigan, Mrs: Eva White, 
Mrs. Arnetta Massenburg, Mrs. Esther Graham, 
Mrs. Katie Haywood, Mrs. P. L. Byrd, Miss M. 
S. Nepean, Prof. E. A. Cox, Mrs. L. H. Cox, Miss 
B. B. Emanuel, Miss A. H. Hawkins, Miss A. L. 
Baker, Miss M. L. Smith, Miss Nora Evans, Miss 
M. E. Krone, Mr. J. A. Mann, Mr. E, A. Johnson, 
Mr. C. E. Dean, Miss G. A. Beatty, Miss L. L. 
Holloway, Miss G. E. Harris, Miss M. A. Hill, Mr. 
J. E. Smith, Mr. C. L. Spellman, Miss B. G. Both- 
well, Mr. James W. Campbell, Miss Eva R. Ever- 
ette, Miss Hallie Mae Jones, Miss Sadie P. Harris, 
Miss Mary L. Lofton, Miss Mildred R. Taylor, Miss 
Genese V. Wilder, Mr. S. W. R. Slade, Miss 
Fannie Johnston, Mr. W. A. Alston, Mr. C. C. 
Jones, Mr. Berry O’Kelly, Mr. J. W. Groves, Jr., 
Miss Easter Hinton, Miss Nellie Snipes, Prof. H. 
L. Trigg, Mrs. Mamie N. Perry, Miss Cora A. 
Williams, Mrs. Minnie E. Crews, Mrs. Harriett E. 
Gill, Miss A. Turner. 


Raleigh City Group 


Miss Lena Hunter, Prof. W. H. Fuller, Miss 
Maggie Elliott, Miss Maye Ligon, Miss Minnie T. 
Brooks, Miss Norene V. Tate, Miss Eva Tatum, 
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Miss Amanda Rhone, Mrs. Bethe Branch, Mrs. 
Mary E. Watson, Mrs. Eloise Cooke, Mrs. Bertha 
A. Leake, Mrs. Garnelle Watts, Mrs. Marie A. 
Gorham, Mrs. Mabel M. Young, Miss Rosabelle 
Manley, Miss Margaret R. Harris, Miss Fannie J. 
Sims, Miss Margaret Thornton, Miss Margaret 
Curtis, Miss Minnie Flagg, Mrs. Carrie T. Jordan, 
Mrs. Mattie M. Kelly, Mrs. E. C. Brewington, Miss 
A. E. Gorham, Miss H. D. Jeffries, Miss M. R. 
Lucas, Miss R. H. McCauley, Miss T. L. Mickens, 
Miss H. B. Davis, Miss E. B. Morton, Miss W. L. 


McRae, Miss D. S. Lane, Miss J. H. Otey, Miss 
M. E. Phillips, Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Mrs. A. E. 
Jones, Mrs. C. J. Wortham, Mrs, I. M. Dickens, 


Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, Mrs. M. M. Bright, Mrs. N. 
P. Frazier, Mrs. D. B. Evans, Mrs. E. B. Davis, 
Prof. J. L. Levister, Miss O. W. Hayes, Miss N. 
H. Morgan, Miss L. R. Williams, Miss Pattie 
Love, Miss I. M. Evans, Miss A. A. Hopkins, Miss 
M. A. Miller, Miss T. M. Nichols, Miss Julia 
Jones, Miss Antionette Mitchell, Mrs. Gladys Jack- 
son, Mrs. Anna O’Kelly, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, Mrs. 
N. W. Fuller, Mrs. C. B. Prather, Mrs. F. P. 
Maye, Mrs. D. P. Eaton, Miss Ellen F. Greene, 
Mr. L. S. Cozart, Miss L. M. Latham, Miss E. J. 
Ryalis, Miss E. M. Lexing, Miss Janette Hicks, 
Miss I. Francis, Miss A. G. Sasser, Mr. M. W. 
Akins, Miss M. B. Bugg, Mrs. J. B. Middleton, 
Mrs. Annie W. Holland, Prof. H. L. Trigg, Miss 
Harriette H. Gill. 


Shaw University Group 


President J. L. Peacock, Dean W. S. Turner, 
Prof. Benj. G. Brawley, Prof. Wm. C. Craver, 
Prof. H. C. Gilmore, Miss Florence Walter, Prof. 
J. L. Tilley, Prof. J. O. Jones. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Mrs. Mayme O. Alston, Mrs. Mary C. Alsten, 
Mrs. Annie B. Alston, Miss Rosa E. Alston, Miss 
Delia Alston, Miss Flora Alston, Mrs. Mary L. 
Arrington, Miss Mabel Bembry, Mr. J. L. Bolden, 
Mrs. Lucy M. Boyd, Mr. G. E. Cheek, Mrs. Bess 
W. Coles, Miss Helen Cross, Miss Zenobia Crosson, 
Mr. R. W. Davis, Mrs. Mabel H. Davis, Mrs. Lula 
R. Davis, Miss Winnie B. Wostin, Miss Julia 
Evans, Miss Ruby Evans, Mrs. Mabel P. Faulkner, 
Mr. C. C. Fitts, Mr. J. H. Foster, Miss Ruby Foy, 
Miss Pattie Gatling, Mrs. Aurelia C. Green, Mrs. 
Mary E. Green, Mrs. Lola C. Green, Miss Georgia 
‘Green, Miss Mabel Hanna, Mrs. Cora D. Harris, 
Mr. Carl Harris, Miss Clementine Harris, Miss 
Mildred Harris, Miss Lucile Harris, Mr. John Har- 
rison, Miss Mary Hargrove, Miss Annie Hart, 
Mrs. Gertrude Henderson, Miss Annie B. Hender- 
son, Miss E. R. Henderson, Miss Lena Hayes, Miss 
Mayme E. Hayley, Miss Beulah High, Miss Marie 
Hightower, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Mr. J. G. Lewis, 
Mrs. J. G. Lewis, Miss Helen Lewis, Miss Susanna 
Mattheson, Miss Mary L. Merritt, Mr. George 
Peede, Mrs. Mary L. Peede, Mrs. Louise R. Perry, 
Miss Daisy R. Perry, Miss Lottie W. Person, Miss 
Marie Poston, Mrs. Nevie Powell, Mr. James 
Plummer, Mrs. Birdie Plummer, Mrs. Della A. 
Pugh, Miss Julia Reeks, Miss Alice Reid, Miss 
Celestie Russell, Mrs. Bettye M. Solomon, Miss 
Enolia D. Streeter, Mrs. Melvina E. Stroud, Miss 
Winifred Turrentine, Miss Freddie Warrick, Mr. 
J. L. Watson, Miss Willie G. Watson, Mrs, Lucy 
D. Watson, Mr. LeRoy Wells, Mr. A. J. West, Mrs. 
Nannie West, Miss Ada Winston, Mrs. Winnie B. 
Williams, Miss Edna Williams, Miss Mildred 
Wortham, Miss Lucy Wortham, Miss Eleanor 
Wright, Miss Geneva Madison, Miss Caudie Jones, 
Miss Bertha Ransom, Miss H. M. Hairston, Mrs. 
Lucile Ransom, Mrs. Menerva Hawkins, Miss 
Helen Williams, Mrs. Leona Cheek, Rev. H. Y. 
Cheek, Mrs. Mourning Harris, Miss Elizabeth 
Pierce. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Johnnie Herring, Miss Annie Wynn, Mr. 
J. J. Tillett, Miss Mabel Boyd, Mrs. Mary E. Car- 
ter, Mrs. Jessie J. Simmons, Mrs. Viola Lewis, 
Mrs. Mattie S. Weeks, Mr. J. H. Stokes, Mrs. 
Margaret Forte, Miss Nina I. Holt, Miss Sankie 
“Thompson, Miss Katherleen Hoyette, Miss Pearlie 


Durham, Miss Bertha Thompson, Mrs. Della Fin- 
layson, Mrs. Annie E. Forte, Mrs. A. E. At- 
kinson, Miss Mary J. Thompson, Miss Marie R. 
Person, Mrs. Mattie Jones, Miss G. M. Keyer, 
Miss Sarah E. Hatcher, Miss Willie T. Newkirk, 
Mrs. Maggie F. Briley, Mrs. Maude M. Kornegay, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Patrick, Mrs. Willie C. Bryant, 
Mr. Chas. A. Marriott, Miss Cora Arrington, Mrs. 
Mattie Arrington, Miss Lena Marriott. 


Fremont Colored High School 


Miss Evangeline Forbes, Miss Sallie H. Guess, 
Miss Juanita A. Faison, Miss Foretta Atkinson, 
Miss Sarah Becton, Mr. W. H. Cannady, Miss 
Susie Guess. 


Goldsboro Colored School Teachers (100%) 

Mr. G. L. Allen, Miss Rosa Atmore, Miss L. I. 
Baker, Miss Vina Barnes, Miss K. W. Bond, Mrs. 
A. Brown, Mr. H. V. Brown, Miss M. L. Burden, 
Miss S. N. Cannady, Mr. J. H. Carney, Mrs. 
Carney, Miss C. B. Carrington, Mrs. F. T. Cheat- 
ham, Mr. W. A. Cheatham, Mrs. M. A. Christian, 
Mr. R. C. Christian, Miss M. V. Brown, Miss N. 
M. Fairley, Miss Virginia Faison, Miss S. M. Fau- 
cett, Miss G. O. Fields, Miss Goldie Francis, Mrs. 
N. J. Frederick, Miss S. B. Grantham, Miss Rosa 
Gray, Miss C. E. Hatcher, Miss A. V. Hogans, 
Mrs. M. B. Holt, Miss Neoda Holt, Mrs. S. Y. 
Holt, Mrs. C. V. Houck, Miss C. B. Johnson, Miss 
Wilma Jones, Mr. C. B. Lindsay, Mr. E. P. Lovett, 
Mrs. L. J. Lovett, Miss Geneva Parker, Miss 
Georgia Parks, Mrs. Ethel Reid, Mrs. Vannolia 
Scott, Miss Pauline Sykes, Miss H. B. Whitley, 
Mrs. R. V. Wright, Mrs. Malissa Dillard, Mrs. 
Esther Guess, Mrs. Gertrude Holt, Mrs. R. A. 
Coles, Mrs. Dicie Dawson. 


Mt. Olive Colored High School 


Prof. J. E. Cromartie, Prof. J. C. Atwater, 
Prof. S. D. Elliott, Mrs. O. B. Dawson, Mrs. Ada 
C. Jones, Miss Amanda McNeill, Miss Almeria Ed- 
Miss Estell Nixon, Miss Florence Brown, 
Miss Hettie Johnson, Mrs. Ardelia Bizzell, Mrs. 
Anna B. Hughes, Mrs. A. FE. Kornegay. 


munds, 


WILKES COUNTY 
Lincoln Heights High School 
Miss Ethel E. Newman, Miss Janie K. Wil- 
liams, Miss Sadie Felloston, Miss Beatrice Bundy, 
Mrs. E. E. Boykin, Mr. J. H. Twitty, Mr. R. I. 
Boone. 


WILSON COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. E. P. Reid, Mrs. P. H. Stanback, Mrs. C. A. 
Norwood, Mrs. E. C. Fitts, Mrs. Annie Barnes, 
Mrs. M. W. Hines, Mrs. Sarah Barbour, Mrs. S. P. 
Vick, Mrs. Sarah Wilson, Mrs. M. B. George, Mrs. 
A. L. Butterfield, Miss R. E. Cobb, Miss E. E. 
Brodie, Miss M. R. Blacksmith, Miss L. H. Jones, 
Miss M. L. Robinson, Mr. H. M. Fitts, Miss E. C. 
Cooper, Miss L. G. Cherry, Miss Violet Hart, Miss 
Bessie Parker, Mrs. Mollie Foster, Mrs. S. M. Bar- 
bour, Mrs. Cora Powell, Mrs. Maggie Redman, 
Miss Artelia Barnes, Mrs. Cora Garner, Mrs. 
Irene Lucas, Mrs. Emma Williams, Miss Lelia 
Washington, Mrs. Eleanor Hooker, Miss Lucy 
Thompson, Mrs. A. P. Artis, Mrs. Donella Woods, 
Mrs. Rogenia Hoge, Mrs. L. H. Jones, Mrs. Julia 
Harrell, Mrs. Georgia Wyche, Mrs. Andora Reid, 
Mrs. Katie Woodard, Mrs. Mazie Wells, Miss Bed- 
ford Savage, Mrs. Mamie Ford, Miss Beatrice 
Faulk, Mrs. E. L. Peacock, Mrs. H. H. Peacock, 
Mrs. Roda Foster, Mrs. D. M. Goodwin, Miss 
Allie Hines, Miss Esther Battle, Miss Dazelle 
Chatman, Miss Ethel Atkeson, Miss Mary Sims, 
Mrs. Marie Watson, Mrs. Christine Venters. 


Wilson High School 


Prof. W. H. A. Howard, Mr. J. W. Meredith, 
Mr. J. T. Anderson, Miss B. M. Davis, Miss F, M. 
Hunt, Miss N. L. Wynn, Miss E. L. Shade, Miss 
R. A. Brown, Miss H. D. Whitted, Miss A. H. 
Jones, Miss M. E. Griffin, Miss E. M. Key, Miss 
M. E. Reid, Miss A. M. Edwards, Miss A. B. 
Wilson, Miss J. E. Amos. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Miss Minnie L. Young, Salesby, N. C. 
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Be The Best 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley - but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of grass, 
And some highway some, happier make; 
If you can’t be a muskie then just be a bass 

But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be 
crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 
There’s big work to do and there’s lesser to 
do : 
And the task we must do is near. 


If you can’t be a highway then be a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun be a star; 
It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
—Douglas Malloch 


“Our great advance in material pros- 


perity can be ascribed in part to the | 


higher educational levels and thinking 
to which the work of the public schools 
has raised the masses.” 

—ROGER BABSON 





OUR DEBT TO DEWEY 

On his seventieth birthday, October 
20, 1929, John Dewey was honored as 
America’s foremost claim him our great 
pioneer in the field of educational phil- 
osophy. ; 

No section of our country is so re- 
mote that is has escaped the wholesome 
influence of Dewey’s teaching. 
problems in Democracy, Interest and Ef- 
fort, Moral Principles in Education, et 
cetera, whether or not slavishly follow- 
ed, have inspired teachers and school 
officials and caught the imagination of 
inodern pragmatic youth who will con- 
tinue to build a better world by means 
ef progressive education. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 
Life Demands— 


—Some opportunity for each man to 


express the best that is in him. 


~—Enough leisure to give the best in — 


us a fair chance. 


—Work that will give us a chance to © 


prove our divinity. 

—An ideal that is worth all the rest 
of life. 

—A religion that will give meaning 
to the struggle for existence. 


—Some one for each of us to love 


above all the rest of humanity. 

—A faith that is not terrified by the: 
temporary. 

By the REV. ROY L. SMITH 


HOPE 
Hope is Heaven’s rainbow-tinted ray 


(hat spans the gulf between the rue 


Of Yesterday’s tears, that darken Today 

And Tomorrow’s Smiles of Dreams 
Come-True. 

HELEN WALTON MATHEWS 


His. 


1 



















AUDITOR’S REPORT 


«of the... 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
-.0f the... 
NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


For the Period Beginning Noy. 26, 1927, and Ending March 29, 1929 
Charlotte, N. C., March 30, 1929. 
To the Officers of the North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association. 
Gentlemen: 

In accordance with the request of your President, Dr. 8, G. Atkins, we 
have audited the accounts of the North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the period commencing November 26, 1927, and ended March 29, 
1929. 


As a result of this examination, we herewith submit our report. Sup- 
porting this report are the following Exhibits: 

Exhibit “A”’—Reconcilement of Bank Account 

Exhibit “B”—Receipts and Disbursements by Corresponding Secretary 

Exhibit “C’’—Receipts and Disbursements by Treasurer 

Exhibit “D’’—Budget and Actual Expenditures 

The scope of our examination consisted of detailed verification of all 
cash receipts and disbursements. 

The cash received by the Corresponding Secretary as reflected on Exhibit 
“B” agreed with the total receipts for membership dues, and these amounts 
were duly remitted to the Treasurer of the Association. 

The Treasurer’s receipts and disbursements are reflected on Exhibit 
“C”, the cash received being in agreement with the amounts collected by 
the Corresponding Secretary. As regards the disbursements, each item 
was approved by the President and the Recording Secretary and supported 
by cancelled bank checks, drawn by the Treasurer. 

The Balance in the Treasury on March 29, 1929, amounted to $4,444.74, 
of which $2,342.54 was on deposit at the First National Bank, Charlotte, 
and $2,401.25 in the hands of the Treasurer to be deposited in the bank. 
This latter item consists of membership dues collected March 29th at the 
convention. 


Exhibit “D’’ is a comparative statement showing the Budget Recom- 
mendations for the year 1927-28. as approved by the Executive Committee, 
and the actual expenditures for the period. November 26, 1927, to March 29; 
1929. It should be noted in reviewing this statement that the budget 
figures are for one year and the actual figures are for approximately one 
year and four months. Notwithstanding this difference in period, the total 
expenditures were $207.61 under the budget figures. 


Items 2—Recording Secretary _ 
Items 4—Minutes and Printing 
Items 10—Executive Committee _ 10.39 
Items 11—Convention expenses 32.54 


were over the budget figures, but it should be borne in mind that the 
budget recommendations should be increased by one-third to adjust to the 
additional period covered by this report, and on November 25, 1927, the 
Executive Committee was authorized to adjust the budget to take care of 
the extended period, but this was not necessary. 

We must here remark that credit should, in our opinion, be given the 
Executive Committee in saving $207.61 out of the budget recommendations 
of $2.550.00 more especially when one-third additional period was covered. 
F The records of the respective officers were found to be well and ably 
kept, and in our opinion the Association has an excellent system of inter- 
nal verification. 

_ We would suggest that, inasmuch as a good balance is always main- 
tained in the Treasury, it would be beneficial to the Association to pur- 
chase certificates of deposit at the bank, and receive interest thereon. 

In conclusion, we appreciate the facilities afforded our representatives 
during the course of this examination, and we certify that, in our opinion, 
the accompanying statements correctly reflect the financial condition of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association as at March 29, 1929, and the 
receipts and disbursements for the period commencing November 26, 1927, 
and ended March 29, 1929. 


FRY/R 





$ 22.95 
Serer 








Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. G. SCOTT & CO. 
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EXHIBIT A 
Statement of 
RECONCILEMENT OF BANK ACCOUNT 
March 29, 1929 
Balance per Bank Statement: 











HirsteNational Bank, Charlotte, N. G@... -— $2,342.54 
Add: Cash in hands of Treasurer i> 2,401.25 
$4,743.79 

Less: Outstanding Checks Nos. 99 $83.75 

100 2.50 

101 5.65 

102 5.00 

1038 4.00 

104 20.00 

105 25.00 

106 83.15 

107 35.00 

108 20.00 

109 10.00 

110 2.00 

111 3.00 
| Total Outstanding Checks 299.05 
Balance in Treasury March 29, 1929 (See Exhibit C) $4,444.74 


EXHIBIT B 


Statement of 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
November 26, 1927, to March 29, 1929 






















































Receipts 
Membership Dues $3,389.75 
Advertisin oman : 95.00 
Dues Collected for National Assoc 15.00 
Se AMOBUAN DY, USMDO) OHUE MNS) ee $3,499.75, 
Disbursements 
Remittances to Treasurer (See Exhibit C) 
January 9, 1928 __ 
February 1, 1928 
March 12, 1928 _ 
May 21, 1928 __ . 
October 2, 1928 _ 
November 9, 1928 
March 8, 1929 
March 27, 1929 
March 29, 1929 1,497.00 $3,481.25 
Refunds of Duplicate Dues 
Rev. J. T. Kerr $ 1.00 
1.00 2.00 
Dues Remitted to National Association. 15.00 
Protest, Hees > aid t= semana anennienra yaa 1.50 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS... $3,499.75 
EXHIBIT C 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
BY TREASURER 
November 26, 1927, to March 29, 1929 
Receipts 
Balance in’ Treasury November 25,1927. $3,265.88 
From Corresponding Secretary: 
January, 14: 1928. eee ee Oe ee $ 80.00 
February 3, 1928 _ 200.00 
March 15, 1928. 100.00 
May 24, 1929. 75.00 
October 13, 1928 75.00 
November 26, 1928 ___ eae 00500 
March 11, 1929__.. ses coe, 450.00 
March 28, 1929_ : sae 904.25) 
March: 29,1929 22. _. 1,497.00 
Total Fees from Corresponding Secretary (See 
acd Dit Res) See ees a ES $3,481.25 
Aneust 25 1928=—hirom ‘Hy Iasi o penne 40.00 
Total Receipts during period... 8,521.25. 
ST OAT sete ee ae eae eM Pe eens $6,787.13 
Disbursements 
1. President’s Office __.._ Sees ee ee $ 50.00 
2. Recording Secretary’s Office —_ 102.95 
38. Treasurer’s Office 20:00 
4. Minutes and Printing _ fee 704.77 
5. Corresponding Secretary’s Office. 704.77 
6. National Association of Teachers _ 100.00 
7. Association for the Study of Negro 50.00 
iy) MMs Oh Chotcl Netoonay wa ee pee ee 100.00 
10. Executive Committee Expense—Meetings, Ete.._—_- 160.39 
11. Convention Expenses __ 282.54 
13. High School Section_ 50.00 
15. College Section 50.00 
Total Disbursements during period... $2,342.39 
Balance in Treasury March 29, 1929 (See Exh. A) 4,444.74 
TOT ARS Se eee ere eee ee eee 2 hse $6,787.13 
EXHIBIT D 


Statement of 
BUDGET AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 
November 26, 1927, to March 29, 1929 


Under Expended 














1927-28 Actual Over 
Budget Expenditures *Expended 
ioePresideni’s Officer... 2 es $550.00 $ 50.00 
2. Recording Secretary 80 00 102.95 *$ 22.95. 
Be Lreasurer, 2% 20.00 20.00 
4. Minutes and Printin _. ' 50000 671.74 * 171.74 
5. Corresponding Secretary =. 900.90 704.77 195.23 
6. National Association of Teachers 100.00 100.00 
7. Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History__._.__. ates 50.00 50.00 
8. The Efland Home = 100.00 100.00 
9. Prizes and Awards F aoe LOOMOO 100.00 
10. Executive Com.—Meetings, Etc. — 150.00 160.39 * 10.39 
11. Convention Expenses | *) 250.00 282.54 * 82.54 
12. Elementary Section —._ ke 50 00 50.00 
13. High School Section _ ___ : 50.00 50.00 
14. Teacher Training Section a 50.00 50.00 
15. College Section Sobetiee pees 50.00 50.00 
16. Home Economies Section 50.00 50.00 
TOTALS ...= Ese $2,550.00 $2,342.39 $207.61 





Ce 1927-28 Budget was for One Year’s Operations, whereas the Actual 
Expenditures covered approximately one year and four months operations. 
ITEM 13—HIGH SCHOOL SECTION ; 

$50.00 was appropriated but only $10.00 was used—the difference of 
$40.00 being included in the receipts of the Treasurer. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


A STATE INSTITUTION FULLY EQUIPPED AND MANNED FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS 
FOR THE NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
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NOMICS RECEIVE STATE CERTIFICATES OF THE “A” CLASS. 


THE COLLEGE SUMMER QUARTER OFFERING THE STAND- 
ARD WORK OF A STATE APPROVED SUMMER SCHOOL OF 12 
WEEKS WILL OPEN ON JUNE 10TH. 


For Catalogue and Complete Information, Write to 
S. G. ATKINS, President 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION — 


! HERE seems to be a renaissance of 


interest in character education re- 
miniscent of the numerous “revi- 
vals” and “returns” so familiar to 


readers of history. If this renewed at- 
tention to a world-old problem is the 
result of a thorough re-examination of 
our programs and a finding that we have 
been underrating character building 
there is some hope that real and con- 
structive progress will be made. Should 
it, however, be but the backwash. from 
complaints that youth cannot adjust it- 
self to the present rapidly changing so- 
cial order, or an attempt to force the 
school into hurried covering-up activi- 
ties for defensive purposes, then I can 
see little permanent good resulting from 
the enthusiasm. 

The truth appears to lie somewhere 
between these two positions. No doubt 
the reports showing increased juvenile 
delinquency, growing disrespect for 
law, and other obvious forms of moral 
turpitude have caused all social work- 
ers including educators to study critical- 
ly the objectives, procedures, and at- 
titudes of the school and to determine as 
far as possible its responsibility for the 
apparent failure of moral controls. The 
school, however, has long recognized its 
duty and has accepted it both in form 
and in spirit. But it is willing to look 
again at its product. 

Even a casual reading of philosophy 
and ethics makes it clear that the main- 
tenance of a stable moral order in a rap- 


idly changing world calls for Aristote- 
imsight. One of the most acute 
and pentetrating thinkers of our time, 
Walter Lippman, writes a volume and 
cannot find a more satisfactory title 
than A Preface to Morals. 

Says Lippman: “There no longer 
exists a moral code which the moralist 
can interpret, administer, and enforce. 
The effect of that is moral anarchy with- 
in and without. Since there is no prin- 
ciple under modern conditions which au- 
thorizes the re-establishment of a mor- 
al code, the moralist, unless he revises 
his opinions, becomes entirely ineffect- 
ual. To revise his premises can, under 
the circumstances, mean only one thing: 
that he occupies himself with the prob- 
lem of how to encourage that growth 
into maturity, that outgrowing of naive 
desire, that cultivation of disinterested- 
ness, which render passion innocent and 
an authoritative morality unnecessary.” 

But even if we lived in a stable so- 
ciety whose patterns were all stand- 


lian 


By EDGAR G. DOUDNA, Madison, Wis. 














EDGAR G. DOUDNA 





arized, where life was rigid and static, 
and where no one would be in doubt 
as to his rights and duties, we should 
still have the task of providing the 
technics with which to transmit and 
preserve this moral code. And this, too, 
is no work to be turned over to senti- 
mentalists and exhorters. Hartshorne 
and May in their Studies in Deceit and 
subsequent volumes have done pioneer 
work in setting up some sicentific pro- 
cedures. 
perplexing nature of the problem. 


Where there is so much uncertainty 
in the field of morals and so little sci- 


entific material to help in devising ef- 
fective methods of training, he would 
be bold indeed who would suggest that 
moral education or character training 
is something to be lightly legislated in- 
to a school program as another subject 
in an already crowded curriculum. Any 
fond hopes that a simple system of in- 
struction can be devised which will au- 
tomatically bring order into a harassed 
and bewildered world ought not to be 
raised, for they are doomed to failure 
as certain as Towers of Babel are to 
fall. 


Probably the school can do very lit- 
tle in the development of remedial meas- 
ures—the apparent object of much of 
the present agitation. Sociologists 
know, for instance, that most cases of 
juvenile delinquency are due to broken 
homes, mental deficiency, economic dis- 
tress, and hereditary defects. Probably 


They indicate the complex and 


in all of these cases the school was the 
only favorable environment in which the 
child lived. The moral conditions were 
much higher than he found. elsewhere. 
Perhaps he had even been sprayed with 
a highly scented idealism which, while 
superficially effective, could not possibly 
penetrate to the biologic and _ social 
causes of his maladjustment. Certainly 
the school could not be charged with his 
failure to conform to the moral stand- 


_ards of society. And until some of the 


social..inequalities and evils which ac- 
centuate natural inclinations and fore- 
doom these children to delinquency are 
corrected, the school can play but a 
small part in the prevention of the 
grosser forms of delinquency. 

Merely because the work is difficult 
and because there are so many ad- 
verse forces to combat is no reason that 
the school should not assume—as_ it 
does—more than a fair share of the 
burden. The schools have always ac- 
cepted responsibilities—sometimes~ it 
seems more than they should. Teachers 
are not recreant to their duties and 
they certainly know that there are mor- 
al and spiritual values which all of the 
rapid shifts of the social and econo- 
mic world do not change. The teacher 
probably also believes that, important as 
is her part, the world outside the school 
is now as ever the arbiter between right 
and wrong. She recalls that long ago 
Plato said: 


“Will any private training enable the 
young man to stand firm against the 
overwhelming flood of popular opinion? 
Will he not have notions of good and 
evil which the public in general have— 
will he do as they do, and as they are 
such will he be?” 

What then can teachers do more than 
they are now doing? They must rea- 
lize first that character education is not 
easily achieved—that there are no pan- 
aceaS giving ready-made solutions. 
There can be some definite instruction 
in the area of our common moral prob- 
lems. Such instruction can be done bet- 
ter than it now is if the technies we 
now have are utilized in this field. There 
is some assurance that a favorable mor- 
al atmosphere in the school will in some 
degree carry over. There can be a 
recognition that there are deferred di- 
vidends in education, 


and that some 
seeds planted now will develop later 
in life. The curriculum can _ include 


more art, music, and literature for the 
purpose of leading pupil into the king-— 
Continued on Page 3 . 
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North Carolina In Reverse Gear (?) 


HE school law enacted by the Gener- 

al Assembly recently adjourned and 
known as the Hancock Bill was in many 
respects a sudden change in North Caro- 
lina’s educational policy. Leaders in 
education are seriously disturbed. What 
has happened here seems to be a part 
of a nation-wide upheavel to cut down 
school revenues, to reduce the cost of 
schools. Uncertainty, doubt, and amaze- 
ment are wide spread in the state. No 
persons, not even those in authority, 
seem willing to state the meaning of 
the new law. Apparently the schools 
of the State are facing definite losses. 


In a dark period of the History of 
England, Oliver Cromwell is reported 
to have said, “Matters must go worse 
before they can go better.” As school 
people we feel that we have now struck 
bottom; we are in the midst of or fac- 
ing the worst. Are we nerved and pre- 
pared for the duration of the struggle 
ahead? In an editorial in the News and 
Observer reviewing the school laws pass- 
ed by the legislature, dated March 19, 
1929, the editor, Josephus Daniels de- 
clared: “It is, however, a temporary 
stampede.” In the same paper on Mar. 
10, 1929, S. H. Hobbs contributed a 
thoughtful article on “How Poor is 
North Carolina?” 


The action of the legislature in check- 
ing the progress of the schools was the 
result of the definite policy of the state 
administration since 1925, viz: a posi- 
tive slowing down of school development. 
In such a time as this, we must “dig 
in,” to use an expression current in the 
War, consolidate the gains we have 
made, and lay sound plans for another 
step ahead which is sure to come. In 
meantime, we may learn how to live 
with the automobile, the airplane and 
the radio, become accustomed to and 
financially able to afford these as a 
part of our every day lives. 


It may be that a too free indulgence 
in these luxuries has had some bearing 
upon our educational losses. In Janu- 
ary and February 1928, North Carolina 
people bought 7000 new automobiles, 
while in the same period of 1929 at 
the same time the legislature was cut- 
ting down school funds, the people 
bought 12,000 new automobiles. The two 
facts seem contradictory. Why should 
a people who seem to be able to buy 
6000 automobiles a month force their 
legislature to reduce the school fund? 

What shall we as teachers do in the 
meantime? Shall despondency, depres- 
sion, disappointment and _ discourage- 


By N. C. NEWBOLD 
Director, Division Negro Education, State 
Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


(NOTE: 
quest of the Editor, to put in writing the 


This is an effort upon the re- 


substance of an address given at the Char- 
lotte meeting of the Association March 30, 
1929, when only brief notes were used. N. 
C. Newbold) 





Our 
educational speed has been so rapid for 


ment control us in such a time? 


a decade this check-up seems a rever- 


sal. It may help us to consider the dis- 
tance we have come in ten years: 
Schoolhouse values from about $2,000,- 
000 to more than $10,000,000; from 11 
standard high schools to 64, and 175 
others started on the road to stand- 
ardization; standard grade _ teachers 
lifted from about 1500 to more than 
4000; more than $4,000,000 invested in 
higher institutions within the decade; 
and private colleges likewise have gone 
ahead - but why prolong comparisons? 
It is said that William of Orange “was 
never quite so dangerous as after a 
great defeat.” Education in North 
Carolina apparently has met a decisive 
defeat. This is true of all education. 
What shall we as teachers do about it? 
What can we do about it? The situ- 
ation is certainly a challenge to our 
faith and to our courage. We are not, 
like William of Orange, preparing for 
a battle with arms, with weapons of 


physical violence. Rather, the battle 
ahead of us is a contest with reaction, 
lack of faith, misunderstanding and 


economic unfairness. We are told the 
“darkest hour is just before the dawn.” 
Is it dawn we are nearing or, are we 
rather just entering a long dark night 
of reaction, pessimism and doubt? At 
any rate we cannot discount what has 
happened. It is too serious for that. 
Of one thing we may be certain, North 
Carolina’s history teaches us that while 
sometimes it may be slow, it is above 
all, sure, safe, steadfast. 


The Legislature has voted us a sort 
of unrequested breathing period. To be 
sure, we did not want it. However, 
since it has come, and come with such 
positive force and vigor we must adopt 
a philosophy, not of speed and prog- 
ress, but rather a philosophy of per- 
fecting and developing what has already 
been gained. Moreover, we must not 
forget that great gains have been made 
within the last decade, gains that are 
truly remarkable. Perhaps for some 


time to come, we shall have to contest 
strenuously with the forces of reaction, 
previously mentioned, and be compellnd 
to put forward an unanswerable argu- 
ment for every inch of progress that 
is made. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, we shall need to think long, 
to think hard, and to think straight, 
and most of all prove to the state with- 
out question or doubt the value of good 
Negro schools. This can be done if the 
more than six thousand Negro teach- 
ers and leaders in education, and the 
people throughout the state resolve to 
hold the gains already made, and also 
determine as they go along through this 
period of arrested development, that 
they will work and plan steadily for 
the next long step ahead. It will come 
just as surely as Aycock and Bickett 
and Morrison and Gardner, and our 
great educators came. 


Comment as of March 6, 1930, Nearly 
a whole year has passed since the ad- 
dress printed above was given. With- 
in the year satisfactory progress has 
been made, and although the state is 
now, together with the whole country, go- 
ing through a period of depression, pros- 
pects for improving the colored schools 
seem to be encouraging. 

N. C. NEWBOLD. 


A PRAYER FOR NIGHT 


By ETHEL ARNOLD TILDEN 
GF my heart free from bitterness, 
O God, 
Now it is night— 
Free from those unlaid ghosts of hurt 
and pain 
That haunt the light; 
Forgive my faults and let me fall asleep, 
Now day is through, 
And in unbroken peace abide this night 
Close unto You. 








Character Education 


(Continued from Page Two) 

dom of the spirit where virtue finds its 
source. And, above all, the personal 
character of the teacher will communi- 
cate itself more than we seem to real- 
ize. By example teachers can set their 
faces against the prevailing social dis- 
content that leads to unhealthy cynic- 
ism or despair. And finally they must 
recognize that human behavior can be 
controlled only as other things in nature 
are controlled—by knowing and using 
its laws. 
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WHAT SHALL WE PLAY? 


HE anxiety of teachers of the state 

for better coordination of outside 
and class room activities is of long 
standing. Extra - curricular activities 
particularly athletics, have long been 
admitted to be a direct and determining 
influence in the life of the child and 
of the school. That a good team is the 
best possible means of advertising the 
school and of drawing additional pupils, 
is an opinon shared by many teachers. 
Whether this opinion is valid or not is 
a point on which we may differ, but 
the fact remains that extra-curricular 
activities are very valuable. Here, 
then, is an instrument for teaching. How 
shall it to be ‘put to maximum service 
in training the child? With the rapid 
growth of high schools in the state, 
there has come a considerable growth of 
athletics. Foot-ball, and basket-ball, 
once considered as sports of the col- 
lege, have come to be an essential part 
of the high school program. Each 
school, however small, makes an effort 
to place a team on the field. The rapid 
growth of these sports has brought with 
it an abundance of problems for the 
high school administrator. The child 
must be attracted to school in order that 
he may be taught. Force may send 
him but will not keep him. Athletics 
attract him and athletics cost. A los- 
ing team is not attractive. The prob- 
lems growing out of the demand for 
athletics may be grouped into three 
classes; financial, problems involved in 
raising and spending funds; “will to 
win”-problems of the contest itself and 
of action of players and spectators; of- 
ficial sanction, problems that arise from 
attitudes of school officials outside the 
school building. 

Every principal, coach or teacher who 
has to work with the school athletic 
association, either directly or indirect- 
ly, knows the difficulties that arise when 
a team comes to the school. Usually 
the visiting team demands a cash guar- 
antee and the home team finds this 
cash guarantee no small problem. School 
principals are so insistent on cash that 
the real purpose of the game is lost. 
Many principals and coaches refuse to see 
that any guarantee is but a loan and 
must be repaid dollar for dollar when 
they become host. Usually the net of 
interscholastic games is. the cost of 
transportation. As transportation is 
always net, the cash guarantee should 
be eliminated for a percentage or for 
no guarantee, if growth is to be expect- 
ed, The guarantee is not the only prob- 


By E. A. COX 
Principal Berry O’Kelly Training School, 
Method, N. C. 








lem nor the largest single problem of the 
school. The largest single problem is the 
matter of supply of equipment. In our 
public schools, no fee may be charged 
and there is no definite fund to sup- 
ply cash for the needed equipment. 
Schools, therefore, play those games 
that cost less without reference to the 
supposed value of the sport. Base-ball 
the oldest and most easily financed, be- 
comes the game of the school. Basket- 
ball becomes next in popularity and 
foot-ball last because of this matter of 
equipment. Soccer, hockey, hand-ball 
and even tennis are practically unknown 
in our high schools. Teachers and a 
few students play tennis but there is 
little provision for this sport in our 
schools. The other sports are omitted 
both because there are no teachers for 
them and no funds for equipment. Track 
athletics suffer for the same reason. 

Given the opportunity, interest and 
equipment, the administrator finds him- 
self face to face with the problem of a 
place to play. Two high schools of the 
state boast a gymnasium, probably a 
half dozen others have a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium and the others 
are without satisfactory indoor play 
space. 

Many of the schools solve this prob- 
lem by renting a local warehouse, va- 
cant theater, auditorium, or lodge hall. 
Most of the schools find it necessary to 
play basket-ball out of doors. The prob- 
lem of an adequate gymnasium is one 
of school construction and not within 
the province of the principal, The mat- 
ter of a playing field is as difficult as 
the matter of gymnasium. Even though 
we live in a state where there is plenty 
of open space, our schools are located 
so that playing fields are almost nil. 
Our rural schools solve this  prob- 
lem by use of a vacant field or lot. Our 
city schools must use the local park or 
the local college field. This means that 
the park is usually the common play- 
ground of the whole school system and 
of the local professional team. This ar- 
rangement is seldom satisfactory and 
frequently makes it necessary to can- 
cel, or leave out entirely, games that 
might give returns that would promote 
athletic growth. 

One cannot very well enter into the 
matter of sportsmanship in an article 
so short as this. All of us worship a 
champion in sport, finance, religion or 


education. We want a winner and for- 
get the game in search of the prize. 


This attitude is probably more inimical 
to the true objective of high school 
athletics than any other single factor. 
The matter of group training, physical 
development, and even moral training 
suffer in our ambition to win. Not that 
we resort to unfair methods, but fre- 
quently there is a violation of the 
sportsmanship code if we may gain the 
victory. Poor students are permitted to 
play, irregular ‘students are regular 
team members, spectators are thought- 
less and even teachers lose sight of the 
game in the score. Professionals, par- 
ticularly in our colleges, play with and 
against amateurs and we fail to see 
that these actions are not the ends of 
athletics. The “give and take,” gives 
way to, “the take,” all too frequently 
for best results in training. Certainly 
there must be a radical change in our 
sportsmanship concepts or there must 
be radical restrictions in athletics in our 
schools. Students only must participate 
and good students must have prefer- 
ence. The visitor must be treated bet- 
ter than the home team and gentlemen 
concede the point of argument. The 
“will to win,” must give way to the 
“training obtained.” We cannot win 
every issue of life and must not be 
taught that the game shall not be lost. 

There is little to be said of the mat- 
ter of school boards, trustees and sup- 
erintendents. These individuals ga n d 
bodies have come to see that extra- 


curricular activties actually are necces-— 


sary parts of the program of the school 
but are bound by public opinion to a re- 
stricted policy. The public is not ready 
to see public school funds go into equip- 
ment of school teams. To build a gym- 
nasium, to supply a park, to permit use 
of a convertible auditorium, all of these 
are all right. But to spend public funds 
for a base-ball, a foot-ball or uniforms 
are very different matters. Hence, pro- 
vision is made in few schools, public or 
private, for team and sport equipment. 
The principal, coach or students must 
supply these items. There are superin- 
tendents and board members who real- 
ize these things are essential to our 
present day program but few are will- 
ing to face the facts and supply even 
a minimum equipment. The building 
of a gymnasium in some of our latest 
schools and the gymnasium-auditorium 
in some of our older buildings indicate 
that the time is not far when the pub- 


Continued on Page 12 
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Special Problems of The Negro 
Rural High School 


UCH has been written during the 

past ten years about ‘the for- 
ward movement in North Carolina in 
education and no little has come before 
us regarding the accredited high schools 
for Negroes. The small unaccredited 
high schools have been left out of the 
studies published from time to time 
so largely that those interested in the 
problems of such schools have had lit- 
tle to study from the pens of the writ- 
ers on educational problems. The time 
of the conferences held with state offi- 
cials and in the meetings of teacher’s 
associations has been so taken up with 
the problems of the larger schools that 
the smaller schools have not come in 
for a full share of the helpfulness of 
such group discussions. The problems of 
the newer small schools, while less com- 
plex and more fundamental, are quite 
as important in the State’s program of 
education as those of the larger high 
schools. State officials and other ad- 
visers of the workers in the schools 
have done all that time and prudent 
management have allowed for the de- 
velopment of the rural high schools. 
The problems of the local schools in 
rural communities have been the legiti- 
mate concern of the local school offici- 
als and the public. The position of the 
Negro rural high school has been uni- 
que in the counties and villages of the 
State. It has been a part of the coun- 
ty or township school system but it 
has been, at the same time, relatively 
isolated from other high schools in the 
State. Separated by considerable dis- 
tance from other Negro high schools 
and segregated from the more numer- 
ous white high schools of the local sys- 
tems the Negro rural high school has 
not developed along many lines in as 
satisfactory a manner as would seem 
desirable in the light of the require- 
ments of the newer objectives of pub- 
lic education. 

The official list of North Carolina 
high schools to July 1, 1928 showed 
70 Negro rural high schools of which 
only 13 were on the accredited list. A 
forecast released to principals of 17 
schools in the following school term 
indicated the possibility of that num- 
ber of schools becoming accredited in 
1929. 11 schools were accredited since 
the 1928 list appeared, leaving a large 
majority of the Negro rural high 
schools still on the non-standard list. 
Data are not available to show how 
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many of the 11 recently accredited 
schools belong to the non-rural class. 
Certain problems common to most of 
such rural high schools, though not fore- 
ign to the larger schools in populous 
communities, need to be met and solvy- 
ed adequately if the State is to be am- 
ply rewarded for its investment in these 
schools. 

It has seemed fitting to group the 
special problems under seven heads for 
discussion. Observation from time to 
time in several rural schools has shown 
that at least one of these groups is pres- 
ent in practically all of the schools in a 
relatively unchallenged or unsolved 
state. Briefly we have for discussion 
problems (1) of the rural pupil, (2) of 
the physical plant, (3) of meeting new- 
er objectives of education, (4) of trans- 
portation, (5) of the union school and 
supervision, (6) of teacher adaptation 
and tenure, and (7) of interscholastic re- 
lations. This grouping is not intended 
to be all inclusive or adequate for all 
purposes but merely indicates the scope 
of this effort to focus attention on 
some of our more serious responsibili- 
ties. 

The problem of the rural pupil can 
be construed as the problem of the 
pupil in any community but the fact 
that any aggregate is conditioned as to 
its character by the nature of the fac- 
tors entering into its makeup gives us 
a chance to consider the rural pupil in 
terms of environmental factors that 
differentiate him from the average pu- 
pil in other types of communities. With 
the six-months elementary school as a 
background of preparation the Negro 
rural pupil enters high school at a lat- 
er chronological age than the average 
city pupil. The restricted curricula of 
the type of elementary school he has 
attended leaves him short of much of 
the civic moral training inherent in the 
more numerous activities of the city 
elmentary schools. A majority of rur- 
al pupils are children of tenant farm- 
ers and poverty usually shows in the 
aggregate of the pupil’s personal prob- 
lems. He usually has a full part to 
play as a farm laborer and his attend- 
ance rate is lower than the average for 
urban pupils; he has difficulty in secur- 
ing all of his textbooks and when they 


can be secured, many times it is late 
in a given semester; his diet is hard- 
ly suitable for the sedentary tasks of 
lesson preparation and farm work in 


fall and spring saps the energy needed 
for school tasks; he is usualy the child 
of poorly schooled parents and inherits 
a language corruption that lessens his 
aptitude for the critical approach to 
cultural studies; he is not in the habit 
of reading for recreation; and in most 
cases his interests are not in the life 
he lives but away from the farm and 
away from the responsibilities of his 
environment. A check on the aspira- 
tions and the background of pupils in 
any Negro rural high school will reveal 
to what an alarming extent the fore- 
going is true. That such a condition 
is a challenge to teachers and _ princi- 
pals in matters of curriculum adjust- 
ment and guidance will be easy to con- 
ceive. Many of us recognize some or 
all of these facts and the time is ripe 
to take the next steps, to face these 
issues and develop a long time pro- 
gram to offset the evils inherent in 
the situation, 

The physical plants of a majority of 
Negro rural high schools present prob- 
lems that effectively influence the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
schools to a large extent beyond the 
power of the principal and teachers to 
control. The agencies of centralization, 
rooms for office and library and assem- 
bly rooms and gymnasiums, are in 
many cases not adequately planned and 
equipped. Library rooms are almost 
uniformly too small to meet the re- 
quirements set up for the smallest 
schools and such limitation of space 
discourages the acquisition of necessary 
equipment to make the libraries the 
most useful. Rooms for the principal’s 
office are often so placed that they 
cannot be heated satisfactorily in win- 
ter and hence are not usable in the 
most congested season of the school 
year when the need is greatest. The 
auditorium so planned as to be us- 
able as a school gymnasium is seldom 
found in Negro rural schools and where 
such an arrangement for a gymnasium 
is not found, the school suffers for lack 
of any gymnasium whatever. Most of the 
schools are still handicapped by having 
to rely on the old “hot” stove for heai 
with all the of time attendant 
thereto. The water supply, usually a lift 

Continued on Page 10 
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ATHLETICS AND THE PRINCIPAL’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


PPEARING on page 4 of this issue is a timely 
article on “What Shall We Play’’, which voices 
the feeling of the majority of school men of the 
State. We have come a long way to be able to 
recognize our common, crucial problems. There was 
a time when not only the feeling to win at any cost 
was uppermost in the minds of many school heads, 
but questionable overtures were made to entice good 
players from other schools in order to insure a win- 
ning team. Only gradually are we coming to see 
the folly of a few men playing the game while a 
vast majority of students play the part of “spectar- 
ines”. Slower still perhaps is the growth of the con- 
viction that honestly facing the problem of athletics 
in terms of their contribution to worthwhile objec- 
tives of education is the surest way of helping to 
make our extra-curricular program a valuable and 
realizeable ideal. 

Past efforts to build machinery capable of 
unifying the State in the matter of common stand- 
ards and equal chance of participation have at least 
revealed some dangers that should be avoided in the 
future. The time is at hand for marshaling anew 
the forces of the entire State to the end that athletic 
activities may be given their rightful place in our 
extra-curricular effort. 

But let us remember that no amount of mere 
optimism can take the place of honest, courageous 
effort on the part of every school principal to take 
high ground in dealing with the problems we now 
face. In providing for organized recreations prin- 
cipals will do well to put some emphasis upon the 
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value of immediate tension releases for all the pu- 
pils and preparation for adult participation. Aside 
from making these provisions, the modern coach will 
need the courage some times to substitute for a good 
player, whose scholarship is below standard, one 
whose habits of study will allow him to take part in 
the more vigorous games and at the same time to 
live up to academic requirements; courage, there- 
fore, sometimes to see his team lose the game when 
it might have won. 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


INS ee ee now in almost every Community 

is a fine reaction to the theories and philosophies 
of outstanding modern leaders in educational thought: 
Dewey’s philosophy, Kilpatrick’s project teaching, 
Briggs golden rules of teaching, Bagley’s determin- 
ism and belief in universal education constitute a 
part of the pioneer thinking today which points the 
way to progressive education. 


But all real education is progressive education. 
All good teaching is progressive teaching, of which 
a finer summary is hard to find than that discussed 
in an editorial on education appearing recently in a 
bulletin of the Massachusetts State Dental Society. 
It refers to an ideal for training boys, projected by 
Edward Thring, M. A. (Cambridge), to the practical 
realization of which he gave his life. In clear-cut 
fashion it follows: 


“The teacher deals with latent powers—the 
hammerer hammers in a given task. 


“The teacher considers the worse the material 
the greater the skill in working it. The machine 
teacher hammers at the nail, and charges the ma- 
terial with the results. 


“The teacher knows his subject to be infinite, 
and is always learning himself to put old things in 
a new form). The hammerer thinks he knows his 
subject and that the pupil ought to know it too. 


“The teacher loves his work, and every day finds 
fresh reason to love it. The hammerer hammers at 
his work and finds it more irksome every day. 


“The teacher encourages—the hammerer pun- 
ishes. 


“The teacher has faith in great principles. The 
hammerer is the slave of little vexations. 


“The teacher is a boy amongst boys in heart; in 
judgment, aman. The hammerer has the hardness 
of a man, with the want of thought of a boy. 


“The teacher meets the young on their own 
ground, and from their own point of view. The 
hammerer stands above them and makes laws. 


“The teacher in punishing considers what is 
best, not what is deserved. The hammerer applies 
a fixed penalty, 


, 
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“The teacher deals in exhortation and hope. 
The hammerer in truisms and lamentation. 


“The teacher is animated by high and true 
ideals, toward which he is ever working, to which he 
is ever finding some response, even in apparent 
failures. The hammerer’s ideal is a shallow dream 
of selfish success, the non-realization of which leaves 
him apathetic and querulous in his work, skeptical 
of goodness, hardened in his own opinions and closed 
against improvements. 


“Little interferences make it hateful. 
“Pouring out knowledge is not teaching. 
“Hearing lessons is not teaching. 

. “Hammering a task is not teaching. 
“Lecturing clearly is not teaching. 
“No mere applying of knowledge is teaching. 


“Teaching is getting at the heart and mind so 
that the learner begins to value learning, and to be- 
lieve learning possible in his own case.” 


PRINCIPALS STUDY THEIR PROBLEMS 


T no point have the principals of the State given 
better evidence of healthy professional growth 

than in their efforts to organize for the purpose of 
studying their problems. Evaluation of ideas and 
accurate interpretation of data definitely related to 


the running of a good high school are objectives - 


given serious consideration in their discussions. 


Permanent conferences which will have the co- 
operation of Mr. H. L. Trigg, Inspector of High 
Schools are now organized in geographical areas to 
suit the convenience of principals concerned. Meet- 
ings this year have been held at Elizabeth City, Mr. 
J. H. Bias, chairman; Wilmington, Mr. F. J. Rogers, 
chairman; Method, Mr. E. A. Cox, chairman; Greens- 
boro, Mr. J. A. Tarpley, chairman. 


A report from the conference held at Berry 
O’Kelly Training School, Method, shows that these 
principals are publishing a mimeographed bulletin 
called “The Principal’s Own.” It contains a pro- 
gram typical of those followed in other meetings. 
Such vital problems as the causes of failures, the 
new High School Manual—a tool for the principal, 
effective guidance furnished food for thought for 
those in attendance. 


What will be the immediate and ultimate out- 
comes of such interest and professional growth? 
The element of time is needed to enable one to give 
an absolutely reliable answer. But one thing is 
certain; if principals with enlarged horizons as to 
their jobs will take their teachers into their con- 
fidence, share their vision gradually, turn their fac- 
ulty meetings into professional units and eliminate 


the waste of airing the faults of students, none less 
than a prophet will be able to calculate in detail the 
fine results that are bound to follow. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
ROCKY MOUNT MEETING 


le Forty-Ninth Annual Session of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association will be 


held at the Booker T. Washington High School, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, April 17, 18, 19— 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday before Easter Sun- 
day. 


In accordance with the educational program 
which the Executive Committee has set ‘up in the 
past, this year’s meeting will offer outstanding 
speakers of national reputation. Dr. Charles H. 


Wesley of the Department of History, Howard Uni- 
versity will deliver the opening address, .Thursday 
evening, April 17, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Wesley isa 
Harvard graduate and a man of scholarly attain- 
ments. The welcome address will be delivered by 
Lt. Governor R. T. Fountain of Rocky Mount and 
special music will be furnished by the Philharmonic 
Society, the Booker T. Washington Glee Club and 
the Joseph. K. Brick College Choral Club. 


Friday afternoon, April 18, at 2 o’clock, Dr. El- 
bert Russell, Dean of the School of Religion, Duke 
University will be the principal speaker. Dr. Rus- 
sell is widely known as a constructive educator as 
well as an able and interesting speaker. Friday 
evening, April 18, at 8 o’clock, Dr. Frank Graham, 
Director of the Institute for Research in Social 
Sciences, University of North Carolina will address 
the Association from the subject, “North Carolina 
Since The World War.” Dr. Graham is a close and 
able student of human affairs, and will greatly in- 
terest and inspire his hearers. Saturday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock, Mr. I. C. Griffin, Editor of High School 
Teacher, University of North Carolina will deliver 
the closing address of the convention. Mr. Griffin’s 
achievements as a writer and speaker commend him 
for this final message. 


Teachers and other citizens of Rocky Mount 
are making elaborate preparations to give us a gen- 
uine welcome. 


Write Mr. Walter Grant, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Homes, 414 Penn. Avenue, Rocky Mount 
for homes, stating time of your arrival, names of 
persons in your party and the probable duration of 
your stay so that you may be informed before you 
leave home who is to be your host. Don’t neglect 
these important details. The rates are: For one 
day, including lodging and two meals $2.00; lodging 
only 75c a night 
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Report of Committee 


HE following is a report of the Sub- 

OGommittee of the Committee of 25 
appointed to gather facts concerning 
salaries of Negro teachers in the State. 
The findings of this Committee throw 
considerable light on the matter of tea- 
chers’ salaries in our State and suggest 
approaches for further study of this 
fundamentally important problem. The 
Committee was composed of J. W. Sea- 
brook chairman; W. H. Holloway, R. E. 
Clement, W. H. Stinson, and T. S. Jack- 
son. 

Sources of Information: 

1. State School Facts. 

2. Biennial Reports of State 
perintendents of Public Instruction. 

3. Replies to Questionnaires sent 
to County and City Superintendents. 


Su- 


I. Comparative Study of Salaries for 
white and colored teachers from 1900 
to 1927. 

Statistics from State School Facts 
and biennial reports of State Superin- 
tendents of Public instruction. 

1. From 1900 to 1927 the average 
monthly salary of white teachers has in- 
creased from $24.79 to $114.45, an increase 
of 475%; for the same period the average 
salary of colored teachers has increased 
from $20.48 to $67.60, an increase of 
835%. 

2. In 1900 the monthly salary of col- 
ored teachers was 83% of that of the 
white teachers and 87.2% of the average 
monthly salary of all teachers. In 1927 
the average monthly salary of colored 
teachers was 59% of that of the white 
teachers and 


65.1% of the average 
monthly salary of all teachers. 


3. In 1900 the average annual salary 
of white teachers was $98.77; of colored 
teachers, $79.85, or 80% of the average 
annual salary of white teachers. In 
1925 the average annual salary of white 
teachers was $853.28, of colored teach- 
ers $467.43, or 54.7% of the average 
annual salary for white teachers. 

4. Per Capita Costs of Instruction 
(State School Facts, July, 15, 1927) 


Year White Colored 
1904-05 $ 3.19 $ 1.89 * 
1909-10 4.50 2.06 
1914-15 7.15 2.63 
1919-20 14.00 5.44 
1924-25 25.36 OT Aas 
1925-26 26.54 10:245% 


* Colored per capita cost was ap- 
proximately 60% of white in 1904-05, 
** Colored per capita cost was 
38.6% of that of white in 1925-26, 
5. Daily cost of Instruction per pu- 
pil enrolled in 1925 - 26; 


Pte, Salary % 7, 60 
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White 24.5 cents per day; Colored, 
7.3 cents per day (State School Facts 
December 1, 1926) 

The per pupil cost for colored was 
not quite 30% of that for whites. 

6. In 1900 the average school term 
for white pupils was 73.3 days; for 
colored pupils, 65.3 days; 8 days less 
than the average school term for 
whites. In 1927 the average school term 
for whites was 151 days; for colored 
,apils, 186.8; 14.2 days less than the 
average school term for whites. In com- 
pering average monthly salaries, these 
14.2 days should be taken into account. 


7. In 1900 colored teachers consti- 
tuted 30.8% of all the teachers, and 
the colored school population constitut- 
ed 33% of the total school population 
(Ages 6 - 21). 

In 1927 colored teachers constitut- 
ed 24.6% of all teachers, and the col- 
ored school population constituted 31.5% 
of the total school population. So, al- 
though the colored school population 
dro «ed only 1.5% of the total school 
popuiation in the 27 years, the colored 
teaching population dropped 6.3% of the 
total. 

8, In 1925 - 26 the total expendi- 
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On Teachers’ Salaries 


ture for teaching in the public schools 
was $17,581,207. Of this amount white 
teachers received $14,973,389, and col- 
ored teachers received $2,607,818, or 14. 
8% of the total. 

One of the most significant facts 
revealed by the statistics given above 
is that, despite the remarkable prog- 
ress of the past quarter of a century, 
education for Negroes has maintained 
the same relative position behind edu- 
cation for whites, 

By the replies received from the 
34 superintendents who answered the 
questionnaire the following facts are 
revealed; 

387 teachers paid above the State 
Salary Schedule for colored. 

10 reported paid below. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
ones received include the progressive 
city systems of Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, Raleigh and Wilmington. No valid 
conclusion can be drawn from these re- 
plies until more superintendents are 
heard from. 


PROPOSALS 
1. Principal W. H. Stinson suggests 
the study of living costs for teachers, to 
the end of showing that colored teach- 
ers cannot live so cheaply as is com- 
monly supposed. 
2. It has been suggested that this 
study be presented to 
a. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 
b. The State Board of Education, 
and 
c. The (Committee on Education of 
each House of the Legislature. 





SO BRIEF A THING. 
So brief a thing is beauty, hold it close, 
As closely as your heart would hold a 
wing 
That soon is flown again, unraveling 


Its splendor down the lyric way it 
goes, 
Drink sunsets deeply; drink their dregs 
of rose 
That linger in the twilight’s cup. A 
thing 


Of beauty is a glory that will sing 

Its way into your soul. Your blood that 
flows 

Will quicken into musie in your veins. 

Look long upon all beauty that you 
see— 

The lavender of lilacs and a tree 
Armored in sudden silver of the rains. 
Hold beauty closely; never let it go 
Till eyes are blind and lips are pale 

as snow! 
—Daniel Whitehead Hickey. 
In Holland’s Magazine, 
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How I Popularized Plane Geometry In 
Washington High School 


ITH a group of 38 students in the 

Washington High School, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, I decided to use 
the Dalton Plan in teaching plane geome- 
try. Before I finished, I was using, to say 
the most, merely an adaptation of the 
Dalton Plan. In making this report, 
however, I am concerned more with re- 
sults obtained than with relating my 
steps of adhering to a certain plan. 

In the opening Chapter of her book, 
“BDUCATING FOR RESPONSIBILI- 
TY,” Lucy Wilson says, “I sympathize 
with those who object to the words Dal- 
ton Plan, for it is as inept as the Holy 
Roman Empire, for the education sys- 
tem so called is neither Dalton nor is 
it a plan. Rather it is a coordinating 
principle helping us to synthesize what 
has been taught us by our education- 
al leaders, how we think, how we live, 
how we can best develop in ourselves 
and in our children abilities and habits 
and skills and attitudes, or character.” 
The Dalton Plan is an experiment in 
method rather than in curriculum, 

Our procedure did not abolish the class- 
es. Pupils were arranged in groups cor- 
responding to their former rank in class. 
The curriculum was the same, but was 
presented in a different way so as to 
let the pupils receive their knowledge 
with least possible coercion. The above 
statement alone is enough to recommend 
the plan to the class room teacher, for 
according to the principals and super- 
visors, it is not the fault of a child 
when he does not learn what we at- 
tempt to teach him day by day. His 
I. Q. may be ever so low, but alas 
the blame is placed on the shoulders of 
the overworked teacher, and she has to 
accept the verdict. I am sure most of 
you have been told at various times 
in your career “the only failure of the 
class room is that of the teacher, or a 
teacher is not a success unless 80% of 
the class is promoted.” Well this plan 
places the burden of proof where it be- 
longs - upon the child. It is entirely 
uy to him whether he passes or fails 
the course, his progress and mark de- 
pend entirely upon the time and energy 
he puts on the subject. He, his par- 
ents and the principal know that unless 
he does each job in a given length of 
time that he cannot take the next job, 
and they at once see that a child fails 
or promotes himself, 

In order to place this responsibility on 
the student we divided our work into 
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contract jobs. The year’s work was sub- 
divded into monthly and weekly jobs 
which roughly correspond to the unit 
divisions for subject matter. 


One contract job must be completed 
satisfactorily before a second may be 
taken up. You can readily see that 
this allows the pupils to make prog- 
ress at his own rate of speed, for the 
apt pupil is not held back by the dull 
pupil. 

In the ideal situation the old time ta- 
ble schedule is eliminated. The labora- 
tory periods run from 9-12, during this 
period the pupils are free to move from 
one laboratory to another, talk quietly, 
or work together in groups. Pupils are 
thus thrown on their own responsibili- 
ty as individuals, in this manner self- 
control and individual initiative are de- 
veloped. New and desirable conditions 
of school life are created; pupils enjoy 
the work because they know the exact 
reward for work well done. Business 
like procedure is developed, a more ac- 
tive student response is promoted and 
here pupils form the same kind of re- 
lationships in school life that they will 
afterwards have in business and profes- 
sional life. 


The situation in which I have been 
experimenting is not ideal, as result it 
has been necessary to modify the Dal- 
ton Plan somewhat and yet keep the 
essential features. Since this experi- 
ment was not conducted throughout the 
school it became necessary to use my 
class period as both laboratory and 
conference periods. A few conferences 
were arranged by special request dur- 
ing my free periods, but the contract 
job and the maximum and minimum 
assignments, were not changed. 

The first day of the term the Dalton 
Plan was sold to the children and_/ it 
was adopted by unanimous vote. A copy 
of the contract was handed out, explain- 
ed and finally signed in a very busi- 
ness like manner. Because geometry is 
almost wholly unlike anything which 
the student has previously studied, I 
decided to use group instruction along 
with the study questions and blocks, in- 
til the second theorem Book I was reach- 
ed. From then on study suggestions cr 
questions were handed out in class. 
These written questions have a unique 
value over oral instruction, for they 
earry instruction to the child when he 


is out of the class room and is in the 
mood to study. When a student thinks 
that he has mastered the work at hand. 
he presents himself for a test. 


This test may take various forms, he 
may be required to recite the theorem 
orally with letters changed or question 
concerning the theorem may be asked, 
or a written test may be given him. 
When I am satisfied that he knows the 
work at hand a passing mark is giv- 
en him or according to our marking 
system he will have a grade of between 
70 and 80. If the child is ambitious 
he may complete the work assigned on 
a poster under Block C, receiving a 
grade of 80%, Block B for 90, and Block 
A for 95. Each block must be passed 
on by the teacher before he is permit- 
ted to work on the next highest. At 
first I overlooked this precaution with 
the result that children were not doing 
work according to their ability, and a 
number were tending to become dis- 
couraged. 


Now a word as to the Blocks. These 
were planned to take care of the in- 
dividual differences by appealing to as 
many senses as possible. They are al- 
so graded as to difficulty. I found these 
a wonderful help in developing powers to 
solve problems and incidently each child 
solved more original problems than he 
did under a different method of teach- 
ing. 

At the present time I am unable to 
give a scientific discussion of the re- 
sults of this method. Unfortunately in 
the mid-term my class was broken up 
and placed with other groups which 
had not been instructed by the Dalton 
method. However, I can say this, the 
teacher to whom they were sent has 
often remarked to me that the parti- 
cular group was “well grounded in geo- 
metrical facts.” 

The experiment is so young that my 
greatest amount of time and labor have 
been put on the mechanics of the 
plan: that is, writing assignment ques- 
tions and blocks; but the following re- 
sults speak for themselves: 

1. Pupils have progressed in accord- 
ance with their ability and have been 
rewarded accordingly; the bright child 
has worked as hard for his 90% as the 
slow child has for his 70%. 

2. By actual count fewer children 
have failed the tests and the course as 
in previous years. This is a debatable 
observation as we are unable to prove 
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that the intelligence eo of the 
groups averaged the same. 

3. Individual initiative has been de- 
veloped and hidden powers brought to 
light. One boy, a sophmore, had native 
ability but was inclined to be lazy be- 
cause he had to. study during, the lab- 
oratory period, passed in enough blocks 
the first month. He 
realized his. possibilities. and. -maintain- 
ed an average of 95% throughout the 
course. The second month he pulled 
up in his other subjects to correspond 
with his math. marks and has been on 
the honor roll ever since. Again I am 
unable to prove that this was due, to 
our plan, but at least he failed to .be- 
come interested in his work until he 
was enabled by use of this method to 
“hitch his wagon to a star.” 


to. make 95% for 


4. There has:been greater. satisfac- 
tion with marks in my courses.-Children 
do. not come .and say I deserve more 
than. J have recelved this month, They 
can tell by consulting their note book 
exactly just what they will get.even be- 
fore their. marks are in the office. 
:--5. The problem of: attendance 
been: solved. » Children’ do not’ eut* the 
classes nor are they absent» without a 
good excuse because the class is theirs 
not mine... They, are active and the tea- 
cher is.in.the.back ground. | I. believe af- 
ter they have, the questions, itis a 
matter of indifference whether. I am in 
the classroom or out.. This does- not 
mean, that the. discipline is perfect. .In 
fact, a. teacher, of different methods 
might find my classroom very disorder- 
ly. It was hard for me-to get.used to 
the change myself, so I would not 
blame them. Chairs ane sometimes out 
of place;.in this corner .a debate wil! 
be in. progress in subdued tones; in an- 
other part of the room a group -will be 
at the board following the demonstra- 
tion by a bright pupil who helps the 
slow ones in this manner; and after all, 
is this not the order of progress? 


In conclusion let me say from my 
short experience with this method of 
instruction in plane geometry, not en- 
tirely free from disadvantages, I believe 
I have received untold benefits as a 
teacher and at least reduced my per- 
centage of failures,.and have suceeeded 
in. making geometry a more popular 
subject in the Washington High School. 





“A Principle To All Knowledge” 





There is a principle which is a bar 
against all argument and which cannot 
fail to keep a man in everlasting ig- 
norance. That principle is condemna- 
tion before investigation, 


has ° 
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Special Problems of the Nee High Schools 


(Continued. from Page 5). 
pump out of doors, does not lend it- 


The 
toilets are usually out- of-door earth pit 


self to use in a sanitary maner. 


affairs that tend to be unsanitary in 


spite of all plans. to the contrary. This 
may be due to the excessive number. ob- 
liged to use them. The unsanitary. ha- 
bits of the children developed in poor 
homes, and the lack of a janitor to 
clean several times daily behind the 
careless. In the accredited schools ov- 
ercrowding is general and this raises 
problems of adjustment not covered in 
the books on school administration 
where ‘a building program is not con- 
templated. The equipment for science 
laboratories and other special equip- 
mentis usually a little short of re- 
quirements and not adequately protect- 
ted with proper storage facilities. This 
statement of problem conditions is not 
to be taken as a justification for a 
series of grumbles but as a stimulus to 
recognize these features’ as problems 
that’ can’ be remedied and improved iif 
not completely solved, 


We may consider that we are meet- 
ing, to‘a fair degree, the older objec- 
tives of education in most of the schools 
but what of the newer objectives? Are 
our schools, inadequately equipped .as 
most of them are, making a substanial 
contribution to the health of rural chil- 
dren? Are we inculcating habits of a 
more worthy use of leisure by the pu- 
pils in the homes, in the churches, in 
the school, in their social life? Are 
we developing the native capacities of 
all our pupils to the maximum? Are 
we finding’ out and developing the 
stronger interests and aptitudes of in- 
dividual pupils toward worthwhile ends? 
Are we actually developing ethical char- 
acter in the pupils that tells in their 
daily behavior? What of our efforts to 
evaluate the past contributions of pio- 
neers to our present happier state, how 
valuable is the study of history and 
biography? The newer objectives of 
secondary education set the foregoing 
as equally important to the young: citi- 
zen as command of fundamental proc- 
esses. What shall our inventory of the 
grequate show ? 


-4ow shall the Negro rural pupil get 
to jigh school? Few pupils living with- 
in rasy walking distance of a high 
schol meet the requirements for en- 
trence. The eligible pupils are seattered 
ower a radius of 10 to 20 miles or more 
tf we are to consider sufficient numbers 
for an accredited high school. The 
greater majority of the parents of eligi- 
ble pupils are not financially able to 





pay the cost of boarding them away 
from home in dormitories. Here we 
might raise the question of the appro- 
priateness of dormitory life for the pu- 
pil who. logically . should become the 
progressive farmer of the next gen- 
eration. We have many cases of the 
floater who has been weaned from home 
by the dormitory and whose parents 
were too poor to continue his education 
at the expense or to retain him at home 
once he had had the city-boy associations 
of the dormitory life. The Rural high 
school is the child of consolidation and 
transportation and the logic of the re- 
lation needs no arguing. The cost of 
two months in a dormitory will pay the 
entire expenses of transportation for one 
year of one pupil and in view of this 
fact we take the stand that it would 
profit patrons of a high school to or- 
ganize their own transportation as a 
last resort if any temporary measures 
are to be undertaken. 


Supervision in the average Negro rur- 


-al high school would reduce itself to a 


simple matter of teamwork on a def- 


initte progr a m between prin- 
cipal and teachers were it not 
for the fact that the Negro high 


schools are union schools in which the 
elementary school is by far the larger 
unit. The overhead supervision is in- 
adequate to the needs of the elementary 
school and a full time high school tea- 
cher has not the physical energy to do 
justice to the job as supervisor in the 
union school. The Negro high school 
principal has the name but the super- 
vision implied in the name is a dream 
to a majority of us. The cheerful side 
of the argument is that the work can 
be done and supervision by such a prin- 
cipal is possible. He must have finan- 
cial assistance in securing the necessary 
tests and scales; office equipment for 
forms and duplications, filing, and gen- 
eral time saving by mechanical aids. He 
must have the assistance of the abler 
members of his staff in handling all 
routine matters of supervision as well 
as administration. Above all he must 
have the necessary training, vision, and 
the will to achieve in spite of handi- 
caps. 

The specialist is not the teacher for 
the Negro rural high school. The ef- 
ficient adaptable versatile teacher is 
needed for fairly long tenure to insure 


a fair chance to the Negro rural pupil.. 


The number of teachers in the Negro 
rual high school is small and the needs 
of the pupil many. How to secure ef- 
ficient versatile teachers and hold them 
in the Negro rural high school is a 
Continued on Page 13 
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yN order to quicken the interest and 
I increase the learning experiences of 
a somewhat passive group of first grade 
pupils in the Fairview Schol, the activi- 
ty described below was carried on for a 
period of six weeks. Conditions in 
keeping with the experience level of 
the pupils were carefully provided in 
order that problems might arise. 


_ The First Grade Basal Readers deal- 
ing mostly with farm animals and pets 
_ furnished the basis on which the activity 
was built. As the stories were read, 
children were allowed to play them. 
For example, in playing the story of 
“The House in the Forest” the ques- 
tion was asked, who do you suppose is 
giving the pig milk? This led on to, 
where dozs the farmer live? Who has 
seen a farmer? How many would like 
“to visit a farm? and so forth. There 
was much enthusiasm and no end to 
free expression. Stories from the li- 
brary books were read, live specimens 
of birds and animals were produced and 
discussed, Then the children began ask- 
‘ing for the what? where? why? when? 
‘how, etc. of animals. 


Aaah RA Ypetertoe.s 


I. Activities Involved 


1. Constructing Bird Houses and 
Equipment 
a. Collecting material 
b. Finding and recording meas- 
urements 
ce. Sawing boxes and 
roofs and sheds 
| d. Making openings for entrances 
e. The sewing on of the roof 
f. Measuring and making porches 
g. Placing houses on poles and 
roofs of barn 
h. Painting houses 
i. Supplying feeding stations and 
drinking places 
2. Building of Chicken House 
a. Finding and recording dimen- 
sions 
Gathering materials 
Making of roof and doors 
Preparation of paints 
Painting 
3. Fail ding: of Incubator 
. Gathering material 
. Finding measurements 
Cutting doors 
Measuring and placing legs 
Placing of heater 
Painting 
4, Miakcin ce of Brooder and Placing in 
the Farmyard 
a. Cutting down large lard can 
b. Drawing and cutting of legs 
from remnant tin 


laths for 
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By MRS. V. L. FERGUSON 


First Grade Pupils of The 
Fairview School, Char- 
lotte, N. C., get Learn- 
ing Experiences In 
Farm Life Activity. 





MRS. V. L. FERGUSON 





Collecting outing 
Piercing holes through can 
Placing and sewing outing 
Making very small fence a- 
round brooder 
g. Gathering dried grass 
5. Building of Barn 
a. Measuring lumber 
and shed 
b. Selecting material for doors 
e. Finding measurements of 
doors 
d. Sawing lumber for roof and 
shed 
e. Sawing beaver board for doors 
f. Painting of barn 
6. Building of Fence 
a. Surveying 
b. Disjoining onion crates 
ce. Putting ends together, boring 
holes and sawing 
d. Arranging crates 
e. Making gate 
f. Painting 
Pig pen and Pigs 
a. Finding dimensions and posi- 
tions 
b, Hewing trees 


mo ao 


for roof 


“I 





oh 


10. 


ale 
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LEARNING BY DOING 


Sawing lumber uniformly 
Correct placing of logs 
Building of tiny shed 
Gathering of leaves 
Making pigs 

Sewing and stuffing 


mo tho ao 


Maine Farmer 

a. Sewing unionalls 

b Stuffing 

c. Placing on shoes 

d. Sewing on oatmeal 
neck 

Covering box with paper bag 
(making head) 

f. Drawing of face and head 

g. Making of hands 
h 
I 


box for 


® 


Placing rake in hand 
Adjusting hat 

Making Cow and Rabbits . 

a. Arranging material and _ plac- 

ing pattern 

Drawing faces, etc. 

Cutting out patterns 

Sewing and Stuffing 

Placing animals in farmyard 


Ce Sone 


Making of Wagon Chassis 

a. Measuring and sawing lumber 
b. Putting together 

ec. Painting 


Horse 
Purchased from “Special Glass” in 
school, Mrs. H. D. Williams, tea- 
cher. 


II. Subject Matter 


Reading 

a. Directions for constructive ac- 
tivity 

b. Games 

ce. Daily bulletin of news 

d. Grade newspaper 

e. Several reading lessons 

posed 

f. Book making 

g. Explanatory label reading 


com- 


Language and Social Study 
a. Dramatization 


b. Picture Study 

c. Games 

d. Observation 

e. Jingles 

f. Free Expression 
g. Excursion 


Number Work and Drawing 

a. Use additive facts and sub- 

traction facts in number ten (10) 

b. Visualize measurements 

ce. Reading and writing numbers 

d. Correlation 

Spelling 

a. Teaching testing method, onc 
word per day 

Music 
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a. Farmyard song 

b. Making the hay 

ec. My pony 

d. Feeding the flock 

e. The Rooster’s good 

f. Morning 

g. Mooley Cow 

h. Song Sparrow’s Toliet 
i. Oats and Beans 

j. The Bird’s Breakfast 


k. Lady Bug 
1. The Farmer’s Song 
6. Writing 


a. Double Space 
b. Margin stressed 


=~ 


Foods 
a. Elimination of waste 
8. Nature Study 
a. Characteristics of certain ani- 
mals 
(1) How animals keep clean 
(2) Foods of animals, etc. 
Ill. Learning Outcomes 
1. Steadiness 
2. Neatness a 
3. Learned to assume responsibility 
4. Dispose of selfish desires 
5. Take part in work and play 
6. Value labor 
7. Accuracy 
8. Exchange and accept ideas 
9. Select for himself 
10. Think clearly 


IV. Other Results of Activity 
1. Children very spontaneous in their 
reactions 
2. Willing and anxious to keep going 
3. Children reported with great joy 
the effect upon their parents 
4, Activities were carried out real- 
istically 
Proved mutually helpful and pur- 
poseful 
Throughout this project the pupils 
were active and increasingly interested. 
And the whole thing led to greater 
activity on a higher level; thus demon- 
strating that pupils learn best by do- 
ing. 


A PRAYER FOR MORNING 
not 


\ me look behind 
i pause of peace, 


Now it is day; 
With courage and with joy let me go 
forth 
Anew; I pray; 
Resolved that I will 
strength is, 
To do my part, 
Each hour with kindness, and sincer, y, 
And a high heart! 


night’s 


strive, as mv 
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ACTIVITY WORK IN FAIRVIEW SCHOOL 








What Shall We Play? 


(Continued from Page Four) 
lic will look upon athletics in proper 
relation to the training of the child. 

In spite of these conditions that seem 
to obstruct the growth of athletics, the 
popularity of sports is on the increase. 
For several years an association among 
the high schools has fostered champion- 
ship play and an effort has been made 
to determine a state champion in foot- 
ball, base-ball and basket-ball. A real 
state champion has been more mythical 
than real, for there has never been a 
majority of the schools in an athletic 
association. There are, at present, two 
associations among the high schools but 
these do not embrace half of the high 
schools of the State. Awards have been 
made to winners in each sport and re- 
cently an effort was set on foot which 
has as its objective, the inclusion of a 
majority of the high schools in an asso- 
ciation. 


How schools raise funds for athle- 


tics is both comie and pathetic. Gate 
receipts, membership fees, donations, 
concerts, socials, candy sales and con- 
tributions from school officials have all 
had a place in promotion of school ath- 
letics. All these methods have some vir- 
tues and vices. Whenever activities, ac- 
cessory to athletics, require much of the 
time of the teacher and pupil in addi- 
tion to the time allotted to athletics, 
such activities must be questioned. 

We raise the question then, how shall 
we raise funds and what should be the 
limits of our high school athletics? Few 


will argue the point that the matter of 
supply of a place to play is a problem 
of the school board and of the superin- 
built should 
have, as a part of the plan, a gym- 


tendent. Every school 


nasium. Not a combination auditorium- 


gymnasium that may be reserved for 
the auditorium when it is new or has 


a fresh coat of paint but an out and 
out gymnasium that will be open for 
physical training all of the school day 
and all of the school year. Playing fields 
are as important as the in-door space 
and should have as much consideration 
from the persons planning the school. 
A definite fee should be permitted by 
school authorities and _ this | 
ed to equip teams. Each sport attempt- — 
ed should be weighed in its relation to | 
the child and no sport should be at- 
tempted that does not have a high 
training value. | 

Sportsmanship comes from the prin- — 
cipal and is his to project. Play hard, 
win if possible, lose if necessary but — 
always play the game. Give the op- 
ponent rather than take. Keep the best — 
of your opponents in the game for thus 
is your own strength tested. These 
principles must be ever in the mind of 
the principal they must be given his _ 
coach and must pass on to the children. 
Any form of athletics which fails to 
inculcate principles of equal opprtunity 
has missed the point of training and is 
no longer useful high school equipment. 

It isn’t how you fought and won, 
But how you played the game. 

This should be the aim of all of our 

athletics and athletic effort, 


fund us-4@ 
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Bird’s-Eye View of An Interesting Trip Abroad 


By MARY K. KIRK 
(Teacher of Latin - High School Depart- 
ment St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


T took the honking of the London 

taxi which was whisking us from the 
great Paddington Station to our hotel 
to bring me down to the terra firma on 
which I had long wanted to set foot. 
The trip across had been a perfect dream 
fashioned of sunshiny days and moon- 
lit nights on deck. Everything seemed 
delightfully unreal. 

In London we did the usual things: 
we spent a day in the Shakespeare coun- 
try, an afternoon at Hampton Court 
Palace, hours in the British Museum 
and the Tate Gallery. The charm of 
Westminster Abbey and of St. Paul’s 
was marred only by the throngs of 
sightseers which sometimes become so 
dense as to hinder one’s view of the 
edifices. 


Living at Youth House was the uni- 
| que feature of our stay in London. 
_ There we met young people of several 
different nationalities: among them Eng- 
lish, French, Germans, East Indians, two 
Africans-one of whom, had just complet- 
ed his medical course at Edinburgh and 
the other a graduate of Howard Uni- 

versity who was enroute home - a 
| Slav, and a West Indian from Bermuda, 
at present a student of medicine at 
London University. 


Youth House is one of the projects of 
| the British Youth Council, the Eng- 
lish branch of the European Youth 
| Movement which numbers among its ob- 
| jectives the eradication of racial, inter- 


| national and class antipathies, and the 
| establishment of world peace. These 
| young people are determined to get the 
| world out of the predicament into which 
| their elders have put it and certainly 
they seem to be on the right track, The 
group we met were all unusually en- 
thusiastic and refreshing. 

In Berlin, where we were entertained 
I By a German Youth group, three of us 
had the good fortune to stay at one 
of the many hostels which have sprung 
}up all over Germany to accommodate 
the groups of people who tramp thru- 
out Germany and the surrounding coun- 
tries in the summer. From early in the 
morning hordes of youngsters accom- 
|panied by teachers or a man and his 
wife, would pour into the “Haus der 
|Jugend” singing the old German folk- 
songs which the youth of the nation 
are reviving. 






These tramps, some of which extend 
inte France, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark, serve a two-fold purpose: to keep 
in the open young people whose health 


‘has been handicapped by war and post- 








Visiting Flughafen, the famous Berlin Air- 


port, with members of The Berlin Youth 
Group. 


SS 


war conditions, and to supplement their 
studies. Sometimes they take trips of 
such length as to necessitate the ex- 
penditure of railroad and _ steamship 
fares. 


Some of our time in Geneva was tak- 
en up with lectures by the famous AI- 
fred Zimmern and by various dele- 
gates to the League. One day we were 
fortunate in gaining admittance to the 
gallery of the Salle de Reformation for 
the afternoon session of the League. 

The crowds in Geneva at this sea- 
son are motley and interesting. The 
tourists are fleeing the increase in ho- 
tel rates attening the influx of the as- 
sembly crowd, which leaves the city to 
the League delegates with their retinues 
of secretaries, press agents, artists and 
students. A visit to the galleries of 
the Salle de Reformation during a ses- 
sion of the League, or to the hall in 
which Mr. Zimmern lectures about Lea- 
gue procedure of the previous day, re- 
vealed the presence of earnest students 
of international relations from all parts 
of the globe. 

In Paris we saw many Negroes, most 


of them French subjects. Among the 


Americans whom we saw were Countee 
Cullen and Eric Walrond. Negro orches- 
tra men, actors and actresses are so 
much in evidence that the average 
Frenchman usually asks a colored per- 
son, sooner or later, with what com- 
pany he is travelling. 

We visited Rome, Florence and Milan; 


saw the beautiful Italian and Swiss 
Alps, but Germany and Great Britian 
were the centers of our interest be- 


cause of the revival of a new spirit 
among the youth of these countries, and 


their expression of a new faith in the 
world of the future. The young Germans 
whom we met were eager to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the American Ne 
gro and showed unbelievable interest in 
the problems of minority groups the 
world over. The meaning of this fact 
as well as some idea of the scenic beau- 
ty of what I saw, I am especially eager 
to transmit to the boys and girls whom 
I teach. 





Special Problems of the 
Negro High Schools 


(Continued from Page 10) 

problem of the first magnitude, 
Probably the most difficult problem 
connected with the administration of 
the Negro rural high schools is the prop- 
er organization of interscholastic rela- 
tions. The working out of an adequate 
program is the least difficult of the sev- 
eral factors involved. The most diffi- 
cult factor of the problem lies in the 
unwillingness of the “winning schools” 
to cooperate in a program intended to 
the This lat- 
ter condition is lar ¢g e- 


serve interest of all. 


due 
ly to the inclusion of city schools in 
the 


suffer most from the inefficient of such 
organization as we have and here lies 
the problem of the rural school as a 
special feature of the whole. 

It is hoped that this summary of spe- 
cial problems may aid some of us to 
look further to the future with our 
plans. 


consideration. The rural schools 





N THE dusty earth-drum 
beats the falling rain; 
Now a whispered murmur, 
Now a louder strain, 


Slender, silvery drumsticks, 
On an ancient drum, 

Beat the mellow music 
Bidding life to come. 


Chords of earth awakened 
Notes of greening spring, 
Rise and fall triumphant 
Over everything 


Slender, silvery drumsticks 
Beat the long tatto — 
God, the Great Musician, 
Calling life anew. 
JOSEPH S. COTTER, Jr. 
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Educational News and Comment 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
APPROVES WORK OF COMMISSION 
ON FULL-TIME SECRETARY 
AND PUBLICATION 


The Executive Committee of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association in 
session January 17, Raleigh, unanimous- 
ly accepted the report of the Commission 
which was empowered at the Charlotte 
Convention to set up an executive office 
and to find a full time secretary whose 
work in connection with other executive 
duties would be to edit the official maga- 
zine of the Association. 


The Commission was composed of Dr. 
S. G. Atkins, Chairman; Dean W. S. 
Turner, President of the Association; 
Dr. G. E. Davis, Vice-President of the 
Association; Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Treas- 
urer of the Association; Mr. H. L. Trigg, 
Mrs. H. V. Brown, and Dean H. Liston, 
Secretary of the Commission. After 
some casting about they unanimously 
agreed to invite Mr. L. S. Cozart to ac- 
cept the position of Executive secretary 
and Editor-in4Chief of the proposed pa- 
per. Mr. Cozart considered with favor 
the overtures of the Commisson, but left 
the matter effecting his release as prin- 
cipal of the Washington High School 
entirely to those who, on behalf of the 
Association, sought his services. The 
new office was in due course created and 
the Executive Secretary began his work 
November 1, 1929. 


Dr. S. G. Atkins, Chairman of the 
Commission, is president of the Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College and for 
many years has taken an activé and 
leading part in educational affairs in 
the State. For two years as president of 
the Association he- looked forward to 
the time when teachers of the State 
would dare to make possible the for- 
ward step recently taken. It is fit- 
ing, therefore, that under his leadership 
the Commission appointed at Charlotte 
was set apart to do a fine piece of con- 
structive work which promises to be 
of far-reaching significance. 


NORTH CAROLINA SOCIETY FOR 
RESEARCH HOLDS INTERESTING 
SESSION 


The North Carolina Society for Re- 
search held its annual meeting Saturday, 
February 22, at Berry O’Kelly Train- 
ing School, Method, N. C. The follow- 
ing members were present and made 
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DR. S. G. ATKINS, Chairman of Commis- 
sion to select Full-Time Secretary and 
set up Executive Office. 








contributions. Professor Benjamin 
Brawley of Shaw, Mr. F. L. Atkins, 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Mr. E. 
D. Johnson, Principal of Colored High 
School, Henderson, Dean H. Liston, Win- 
ston-Salem, Teachers College, Mr. EH. A. 
Cox, Principal Berry O’Kelly Training 
School, Mr. H. L. Trigg, Inspector High 
Schools Division Negro Education, Mr. 
W. C. Cooper, formerly head of Exten- 
sion State Normal School, Elizabeth 
City, now Director of Extension Hamp- 
ton Institute, President F. B. Bluford, 
A. & T. College and Mr. James T. Tay- 
lor, of N. C. College. 


Absence of the following members 


was noted: Mr. L. 8S. Cozart, engagement 
with teachers of Vance County; Dean J. 
W. Seabrook, studying at Columbia; Mr. 
Cc. L. Washington, studying at Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. R. A. Thorn- 
ton, Mr. Brooks Dickens and Mr. W. A. 
Robinson formerly active members are 
now out of the State. 


Professor Benjamin Brawley, Char- 
man of the Board of Directors for the 
current year opened the meeting by 
commenting briefly on his efforts to se- 
cure the use of the capital “N” in the 
word Negro in the forthcoming Diction- 
ary of American Biographies and to get 













































a grant for the Society to aid in a 
more expansive research program. 


The contributions reflected serious ef-— 
fort, yielded inspiration and provoked 
discussion. 


Mr. E. D. Johnson reported a continu- 
ation of his study of “Negro Dialects.” 
He found that we have an eye language 
and an ear language and that the ear 
language often looks strange to the eye 
—was an “wuz”; that dialect is merely 
a, phonetic translations of everyday con- 
versation, and that dialect in this coun- 
try was not originated by the Negro. 

At this time Mr. W. M. Cooper” 
brought greetings from the  Vir- 
ginia Society for Research, a recently 
perfected organization in Virginia. He 
presented for criticism a program of In-_ 
ter-racial Co-operation. 

Mr. Bluford presented some interesting 
facts relative to “Negroes in Trades and 
Industries.” He found that there is an 
insufficient supply of workers in auto 
mechanics, house wiring, plumbing and 
many other fields that offer the Negro 
an opportunity. He discussed the lack 
of a substantial middle class among Ne- 
groes. They are mostly professional or 
servants. 

Mr. F. L. Atkins presented the out 
line of a study of “Graduates of State 
Institutions for Negroes and their re- 
lations to the Teaching Profession.” 

Dean H. Liston presented the results 
obtained to date of a health project be- 
ing carried on in the schools of Win- 
ston-Salem, with the following objec- 
tives: 1. Comparison of Negro and 
White children as to health habits, atti- 
tudes and ideas, 2. Influence of school 
grade and intelligence on health habits 
attitudes and ideals, errors and ommis- 
sions in the health training of children 
Intelligence tests as well as standard 
health tests formed the basis of thi 
study. 

Professor Benjamin Brawley discussed 
the “Negro in Literature and Art,” one 
of his own productions which recent- 
ly he has revised.He spoke of the re 
turn to sanity as evidenced in some pres 
ent day literature and art and decrie 
the tendency on the part of many whit 
authors to play up the Negro hoodlum 
He said that the primitive tendencie 
which filled the literature of Worl 
War days was rapidly dying, therebj 
bringing about a great change whid 
amounts to a veritable “call back t 
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culture” and marking the end of the ex- 
treme naturalistic movement. 

Mr. Cox gave further results in his 
study of ‘Failures in High School.” He 
finds that the work of the boarding stu- 
dent is higher on the average than that 
of the day scholar, and that family in- 
come has a noticeable effect on the 
work of the high school puil. 


Mr. H. L. Trigg had made a study of 
“Wailures in Fifty Accredited High 
Schools” of North Carolina. His study 
was limited to the first year of the 
high school. The largest percentage of 
failures was found in algebra and the 
smallest in civics. The percentage of 
promotions in schools offering arithme- 
tic for the entire first year was but 
3-1 of one percent more than in those 
offering the same subject for the first 
semester only. Latin failures were 
lower than English pupils due probably 
to the fact that Lain pupils are more 
rigidly selected as to intelligence. 


Mr. James T. Taylor presented as par- 
tial requirement for membership a study 
of “The Value or High School Educa- 
tion in Determining One’s Status in the 
Commmunity.” He found in studying a 
group of families that the children of 
parents who had finished high school had 
the advantage in (1) longer life, (2) 
school opportunity, and (3) economic 
outlook, 





REPORT ON STANDARDS FOR NE- 
GO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ADOP- 
TED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIA- 
TION AT LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Pursuant to the action taken by the 
Southern Association at the meeting 
held in Fort Worth, December, 1928, the 
Committee met in Atlanta, on March 
30, 1929, to consider the question of 
the rating or approval of Negro high 
schools and colleges by the Southern As- 
sociation, 















The members of the Southern Asso- 
ciation Committee, Dr. H. M. Ivy, Meri- 
dan, Miss.; Dean T. H. Emory Univ- 
ersity, Atlanta; and Dr. J. Henry High- 
smith, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C., were present. 
There were present also by invitation, 
ja number of persons interested in the 
matter for consideration and represent- 
ing the Association for the Promotion of 
the Education of Negro Youth; these 
being Dr. M. W. Adams, Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Dean D. O. W. Holmes, Howard 
University; President T. E. Jones, Fisk 
University President H. C. Trenholm, 
Negro State Normal School, Mont- 
tomery, Ala.; Dean S. H. Archer, More- 
1ouse College, Atlanta; and Dr. A. J. 
<lein, United States Bureau of Educa- 
ion, Washington, D. C. 

The general problem of rating Negro 


schools was discussed for some time by 
the members of the grolp. After can- 
vassing the whole situation it was a- 
greed that there is not now in existence 
any agency or organization that can 
handle the problem satisfactorily and 
the Southern Association was asked to 
do whatever in its judgment may seem 
best. 

The Southern Association Committee 
held a meeting to consider ways and 
means of handling the problem of rating 
or approving Negro schools, the con- 
clusion of the committee being merely 
suggestions to the Association as to 
methods of procedure. 

It was decided that the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Association 
should be asked to appoint a standing 
committee on the approval of Negro 
schools. ‘This committee will be ap- 
pointed from the membership of the 
Association and make its report to the 
Executive Committee. 


The Committee on Approval of Negro 
Schools will work through a Committee 
in each State, this Committee to be 
composed of one member of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education, and one 
member of the Commission on Second- 
ary Education and one or more persons 
selected from the Division of Negro 
Education in the respective states. This 
Committee will submit to the Associa- 
tion Committee all recommendations re- 
lative to schools, and the Association 
Committee will determine the schools 
which shall be submitted to the Execu- 
ive Committee for approval. 

The machinery for carrying on this 
work may be stated as follows: 

1. Southern Association; Executive 
Committee, Standing Committee on Ap- 
proval of Negro Schools selected from 
membership of Association, State Com- 
mittee, composed of one member of 
Higher Education Committee one from 
Secondary Education Comitteee, one or 
more from Division of Negro Educa- 
tion in State or approval of Division. 

Three or more members, , 

The Committee appointed at Fort 
Worth in December, 1928, to go 
into this question of Approving Negro 
Schools, recommends that the Executive 
Committee of the Southern Association 
endorse the plan for Approving Negro 
Schools upon condition that funds are 
made available to make a survey of Ne- 
gro Schools in Southern Association 
territory. Expert assistance will be 
necessary, and the Executive Commit- 
tee is requested to authorize the Com- 
mittee composed of H. M. Ivy, T. H. 
Jack and J. Henry Highsmith to secure 
funds to the amount of $20,000 or more 
to defray the expense of a survey, said 
survey forming the basis for the recom- 
mendation of the State Committee to the 
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Association Committee of those schools 
which may be approved. The plan pro- 
vides that each college shall be required 
to contribute $25.00 toward the expense 
of inspection, no inspection or survey 
of a given school to be made except 
upon receipt of invitation from the in- 
stitution. 

It is expected that the survey will 
give information for the classification ol 
Negro Schools into at least three groups. 
A, B, an C, upon the basis of Southern 
Association, requirements. Such classi 
fication should prove most helpful to the 
various institutions. 





OUR ASSOCIATION CREATES 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 


As a part of the work of its Executive 
office, The North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association now operates a Place- 
ment Bureau, the service of which is 
free to members of the Association. 

Non-members are allowed to use the 
Bureau for the fee of $1.00 with 
the expectation that they will become 
members of the Association at their 
earliest convenience, 


Membership year in the Association 
runs from September to September and 
the membership fee is $1.50, which en- 
titles the member to receive the NORTH 
CAROLINA ‘TEACHERS RECORD. 

This Bureau will make every effort to 
find out what vacancies exist in the 
State and will put you in touch with 
principals and superintendents who make 
inquiries at this Bureau, and will also 
send you notices of vacancies that seen 
to meet your desires. Of course, the 
Bureau cannot guarantee to get a posi- 
tion for all who register here, 

The work of the Placement Bureau is 
but one of the activities of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association in 
the interest of the teachers of the State. 
In order to further the cause of edu- 
cation, to maintain the standard the 
teachers have set for themselves, and to 
attain the goal towards which we ail 
strive, you are invited to become a mem- 
ber of the only teachers’ professional or- 
ganization in the State for Negroes, 

We need your help and your services, 
and we believe the Association has some- 
thing that you need and that will be 
of help to you in your work. 

If we are to carry on the educational 
work of the State in the fact of the op- 
position of the unthinking, the teachers 
need a solid front. 


LIVE-AT-HOME PRIZE CONTESTS 
Colored 


The live-at-home 
adopted and rigidly practiced will doubt- 


Schools-General Prize List 


idea if universally 
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less prove to be a real contribution to 
the solution of some of our grave eco- 
nomie problems. And it is hoped that 
teachers will urge their pupils to enter 
the contest whole-heartedly. The essays 
should be sent to Mr. A. T. Allen, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


A. Rural Schools for Colored Children 


1. Essay Contest—Grades VIII-XI. 
Individual Prize. For best essay 
on some phase of live-at-home 
idea. Limits of essay 800 to 1500 
words. 

a. First Prize: Loving Cup— 
Governor O. Max Gardner 

b. Second Prize: $15.00—Grand 
United Order of Odd Fel- 
lows ¢colored). 

e. Third Prize: $10.00—Prof. J. 
H. Johnson, Grand Master 


2. Essay Contest—Grades V-VII. In- 
dividual Prize. For best essay on 
some phase of live-at-home idea. 
Limits of essay 500 to 1000 words. 


a. First Prize: $25—North 
Carolina Negro ‘Teachers 
Association, L. S. Cozart, 


Executive Secretary. 
b. Second Prize: $15— 
ce. Third Prize: $10.00. 


3. Poster or Booklet Contest—Grades 
I-IV. Grade or Room Prizes. For 
the grade or room preparing the 
best poster or booklet on some 
phase of live-at-home idea. 


a. First Prize: $35—North 
Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, C. C. 


Spaulding, President. 

b. Second Prize: 25.00 — North 
Carolina Congress of Color- 
ed Parents and Teachers. 

ce. Third Prize: $15—North Caro- 
lina Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 


B. City Schools for Colored Children 


1, Essay Contest—Grade 
above. 


VIII and 
Individual Prize For best 
essay on some phase of live-at- 
home idea. Limits of essay 800 to 
1500 words. 


a. First Prize: 25.00—North 
Carolina Grand Lodge of 
Masons, (Colored), Dr. L. 


B. Capehart, Grand Master. 
b. Second Prize, $15.00 
ce. Third Prize: $10.00— 


2. Essay Contest—Grades V-VII. In- 
dividual Prize. For best essay on 
some phase of live-at-home idea. 
Limits of essay 500 to 1000 words. 


Prize: Plaque or Medal—Im- 
proved Benevolent, Protec- 
tive Order of Elks of the 
World) ara al nliovess Hix: 
alted Ruler 


Poster or Booklet Contest—Grades 
J-V—Grade or Room Prizes. For 
grade or room preparing the best 
poster or booklet on some phase 
of live-at-home idea. 


ww 


a. First Prize: $35.00—Royal 
Knights of King David, 
Prof. W. G. Pearson, Grand 
Secretary. 


b. Second Prize: $25.00—North 
Carolina Congress of Color- 
ed Parents and Teachers. 

ce. Third Prize :—$15.00—Royal 

Knights of King David. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


To the Elementary School People of 
North Carolina. 


Greetings: 

The Director and Chairman of the 
several groups have completed program 
of the Rural and Elementary Section, 
and it will interest you to know that 
we are having one of the leading public 
school men of the country to address the 
general Elementary Section. He has a 
timely message for us. 


We are hoping that every elementary 
school of the state—be it a one-teacher 
or forty-teacher school will be repre- 
sented by an exhibit and a spelling con- 
testant. The coming meeting in Rocky 
Mount augurs well to be the epoch mak- 
ing meeting of the Association. 

J. BONNER MacRAE, Director, 
Rural and Elementary Section 


EXHIBITS FOR THE RURAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SECTION OF THE 
N. C. NEGRO TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 


Purpose: To develop friendly and 
wholesome rivalry among counties and 
cities of the state to the end that they 
attain higher standards along all lines. 
The exhibits shall consist of both liter- 
ary and industrial work. 

Prizes: Ribbons for the first, second, 
and third prizes will be awarded and 
money prizes if the Elementary treas- 
ury warrants it. 

Literary Work: Mother Goose borders, 
posters of reading lessons and stories, 
health posters, paper cutting and fold- 
ing booklets made from language lessons, 
and health talks, very special drawings, 
a product map of North Carolina, other 
maps, specimens of penmanship, prob- 
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lems illustrating practical applications 
in Arithmetic, projects in History, Geo- 
graphy, and Community Civics, a sand 
table project—something pertaining to 
the season or some familiar story. 


Industrial Work: Plain dresses of 


gingham, linen or some wash material, 
bed spreads, pillow slips, table runners, 
aprons, ete., pine needle basketry well 
done, underwear, embroidery, tatting, 
and crocheting, chairs bottomed with 
white oak splints, shucks and cane. 

All exhibits should be in the hands 
of Mr. Chas. T. Edwards, Booker Wash- 
ington High School, Rocky Mount, N. 
C., by Thursday afternoon, April 17. If 
the exhibitis are mailed, they should be 
well packed. The exhibits must be post- 
ed not later than 10:00 o’clock Friday 
morning, April 18, 1930. 

Mrs. Mary S. Wynn is Chairman of 
the general committee on exhibits. 


SPELLING CONTEST 


The Spelling Contest will be opened 
to representatives from all Elementary 
schools of the state. Any child below 
the eighth grade may participate. The 
words for the ‘Contest will be taken from 
the McCall Spellers. Two prizes will 


be offered, one of ten dollars, and one ~ 


of five dollars. 


The words will be written on paper fur- | 


nished by the Association. Proper names _ 


must be capitalized, “T’s” must be cross- | 


ed and “I’s” dotted. 
be sufficiently legible to be easily read. 
The Contest will be held Friday morn- 
ing, April 1, at the Booker Washington 
High School, at 10:30 o’clock. 


The Executive Committee 


The words must — 


of the — 


North Carolina Congress of Colored Pa- — 


rents and Teachers voted at 


its last 


meeting to change the date of its an- — 
nual meeting from March to November ~ 
in order to leave its members free to | 


prepare for the annual sessions of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Asso- 
ciation which convenes Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday before Easter. The North 
Carolina Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers will meet at the Washing- 
ton High School, Raleigh, November 15, 
1930. All city and rural units are urg- 
ed to be represented. 


The following names of persons of On-. 


slow County were inadvertently left out 
of the membership roll published in the 
January issue: Alice B. Kerr Mary E. 
Jones, Eliza V. Stanford, E. D. Irvine, 
Lula M. Parker, and Principal J. T. Kerr. 


‘ 
® 
. 
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Ethics of the Teaching Profession 





YWDREAMBLE—In order that the aims of education may be realized more fully, that the welfare of the teaching pro- 

fession may be promoted, that teachers may know what is considered proper procedure, and may bring to their 
professional relations high standards of conduct the National Education Association of the United States has de- 
veloped this code of ethics. [The term “teacher” as used in this code is intended to include every person directly en- 
gaged in educational work whether in a teaching, an administrative, or a supervisory capacity. ] 


RTICLE ONE—RELATIONS WITH PUPILS AND TO THE COMMUNITY—SECTION 1. The schoolroom is not 


the proper theater for religious, political, or personal propaganda. The teacher should exercise his full rights as a 
citizen but he should avoid controversies which may tend to decrease his value as a teacher. 


SECTION 2. The teacher should not permit his educational work to be used for partisan politics, personal gain, 
or selfish propaganda of any kind. 

SECTION 3. In instructional, administrative, and other relations with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, 
just, and professional. The teacher should consider the different interests, aptitudes, abilities and social environ- 
ments of pupils. 

SECTION 4. The professional relations of the teacher with his pupils demand the same scrupulous guarding of 

confidential and official information as is observed by members of other long-established professions. 

SECTION 5. The teacher should seek to establish friendly and intelligent cooperation between the home and the 
school. {[SECTION 6. The teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes for pay. 


RTICLE TWO—RELATIONS TO THE PROFESSION—SECTION 1. Members of the teaching profession should 

dignify their calling in every way. The teacher should encourage the ablest to enter it, and discourage from enter- 
ing those who are merely using the teaching profession as a stepping stone to some other vocation, 

SECTION 2. The teacher should maintain his efficiency and teaching skill by study and by contact with local, state 
and national educational organizations. 


SECTION 3. A teacher’s own life should show that education does ennoble. 


SECTION 4. While not limiting his services by reason of small salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary 
scale suitable to his place in society. 


SECTION 5. The teacher should not exploit his school or himself by personally inspired press notices or advertise- 
ments, or by other unprofessional means, and should avoid innuendo and criticism particularly of successors or pre- | 
decessors. 

SECTION 6. The teacher should not apply for another position for the sole purpose of forcing an increase in 
salary in his present position. Correspondingly, school officials should not pursue a policy of refusing to give desery- 
ed salary increases to their employees until offers from other school systems have forced them to do so. 

SECTION 7. The teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a commission, royalty, or other reward, for books 
or supplies in the selection or purchase of which he can influence, or exercise the right of decision; nor should he ac- 
cept a commission or other compensation for helping another teacher to secure a position. 


RTICLE THREE—RELATIONS TO MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION—SECTION 1. A teacher should avoid un- 

favorable criticism of other teachers except such as is formally presented to-.a school official in the interests of 
the school. It is also professional to fail to report to duly constituted authority any matters which involve the best in- 
terests of the school. 

SECTION 2. <A teacher should not interfere between another teacher and a pupil in matters such as discipline 
or marking. 

SECTION 3. There should be cooperation between administrators and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy 
for each other’s point of view and recognition of the administrator’s right to leadership and the teacher’s right to 
selfexpression. Both teachers and-administrators should observe professional courtesy by transaction official business 
with the properly designated person next in rank. 

SECTION 4. The teacher should not apply for a specific position unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of 
the school otherwise prescribe, he should apply for a teaching position to the chief executive. He should not knowing: 
ly underbid a rival in order to secure a position; neither should he knowingly underbid a salary schedule. 

SECTION 5. Qualification should be the sole determining factor in appointment and promotion. School officials 
should encourage and carefully nurture the professional growth of worthy teachers by recommending promotion, either 
in their own school in or other schools. For school officials to fail to recommend a worthy teacher for another position 
because they do not desire to lose his services is unethical. 

SECTION 6. Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, candid, and confidential. 

SECTION 7. A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved by mutal consent. In 
case of emergency, the thoughtful consideration which business sanction demands should be given by other parties to 
the contract. [SECTION 8. Due notification should be given by schoo! officials and teachers in case a change in position is 
| to be made.—Adopted by the National Educational Association, July, 1929. 

Wo. 
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The Seven Cardinal Objectives Of Education 
EVERYDAY RESOLUTIONS FOR ALL 


HEALTH AND SAFETY—Set your health standards high and 
improve your habits daily. Modern life demands reliable strength 
and energy; a sound mind in a sound body. 


WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP—Magnify your home as the 
center of a life that is happy, useful, and unselfish. Home is the soil 
in which the spirit grows. Give your best. 





MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS, AND SPIRIT OF 
LLEARNING—Know how to observe, to study, to think, to plan, to 
judge, and to act. The world is run by thinkers and doers. 


VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS—Find 


your talents and train them. Spend wisely less than you earn. 


FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP—Do something daily to make your 
school, your community, your state, your country, and your world 
happier, cleaner, quieter, more beautiful, better governed. Each for 
all and all for each. 


WISE USE OF LEISURE—Let your daily play be a source of joy 
and strength, a balance wheel for your work. Cultivate growing 
things, fresh air, sunshine, and simplicity. 





ETHICAL CHARACTER—Search for the highest values and 
build your life according to the best patterns. Read often the lives 
of great men and women. Character is king. 


—From the Journal of the National Education Association 








NORTH CAROLINA 


If your Discriminating Taste 
Results in Preference for Quality 


QUALITY Production and 
QUALITY Service 


You Will Want - 
GUIDE Quality Printing 


The Standard of Excellence 


The Guide Publishing Company, Inc., has set up and 
maintains a standard of excellence for “Guide Quality” 
PRINTING—trecognized the country over for its distinctive 
and impressive character. That’s why people of distinc- 
tion, who have the intelligence to appreciate the value of 
good printing, invariably select “Guide Quality.” 


“Guide Quality” Booklets, Catalogues, Folders, Office 
_Forms, Broadsides, Window Cards, etc., always make the 
correct impression. Write, phone or call on us for samples, 
“dummies” and estimates. 


THE RECORD is a product of our 
EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The Guide Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


711-723 EAST OLNEY ROAD 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
PHONE 23100 





Pie, Ohi Y 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


METHOD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Wake County School 
| System 


AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL FOR RURAL 
CHILDREN OF WAKE COUNTY 


SIXTEEN TEACHERS GIVING STANDARD COURSES 
AS PRESCRIBED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION—BOARDING DEPARTMENT 


Expenses $3.00 per week 


For further information write 


EK. A. COX, Principal 
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Brick Junior College 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Located at 


Brick, -N: C. 


IS AN INSTITUTION OF RARE CHARM AND BEAUTY 
Quiet, secluded, free of the distractions of large centers 
of population, it is a place where study and 
things of the mind are given first place. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Well equipped plant, spacious campus, extensive farm, 
convenient location on the Southern Atlantic Coastal 
Highway and main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Strong, carefully selected faculty. Exceptionally 
good Board. 


COURSES 


TWO YEARS LIBERAL ARTS PRE-MEDICAL 
TEACHER TRAINING MUSIC 
EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES—Athletics 
BASEBALL, BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, TENNIS 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
Literary Societies 


AIMS 


CHARACTER AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Write today for catalogue and other information 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 
Brick, North Carolina 








St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. 


A four-year College Course is offered, including Pre- 
Medical and Teacher-Training features. 


A College Preparatory Department, A Training School 
for Nurses, and a School for Religious and Social workers 
are connected with the College. 


Thorough training, 
influences. 


healthful environment, Christian 


Terms Moderate 


For Catalogue and further information write 


The Registrar 
St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
IS" THERON 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
STATE FOR NEGROES 





It publishes the North Carolina Teachers Record. 
It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers. 


It regards the youth of the State as of first importance in promoting its 
program. 


It advocates better salaries for teachers. 

It reveals worthwhile activities as carried on within and outside the State. 
It provides a clearing-house of progressive thought. 

It seeks to interpret the “challenge of childhood.” 


It is dependent upon 6000 teachers in the State in order that it may con- 
tinue to carry on. 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 





MARY POTTER SCHOOL, Oxford, NV. C. 


“Decalogue of a School’s 
Worth” 


The following should be determining fac- 
tors in answering the question, What school 
shall I attend? 


1. It must be a school of honorable tradi- 
tions in furthering the end for which 
it was founded. 


N 


It must have well known and honest 
Educational Ideals. 


3. The Alumni should be men and women 
of character and leadership. 


4. Its reputation in its immediate envi- 
ronment must be wholesome. 


5. Its location and setting must be health- 
ful and inspiring. 


6. Its faculty must be able, and devoted to 
their calling. 


-] 


Its voice on the problems of righteous 
living must be clear. 





8. It must be a place where fine fellow- 


ship shall be found under stimulating, PITTSBURGH HALL—HOME OF THE BOYS—ENTIRELY MODERN 
intellectual and social opportunities.” AND FIREPROOF 


9. It must be a place where teachers shall be guides, and students and teachers shall be learners together. 


10. It must be a place where communion with God, and a study of His word, and fellowship with Him through prayer 
and praise, are counted as “putting first things first.” 


SUCH A PLACE IS “MARY POTTER SCHOOL” 
For further information write G. C. SHAW, Principal 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Ieashineton, D.C. 


SUMMER SESSION 1930 








During the Summer Session the same grade of work is required and 
equal credits given toward degrees as in other quarters of the University 
year. All of the facilities of the University for study, health, and recrea- 
tion are placed at the disposal of Summer Session Students. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE OFFERED IN EDUCATION 


Adolescence Teaching Procedures in the Junior High School 
Educational Psychology Technique of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Educational Tests and Measurements Advisors to Women and Girls 

eee. eas The Teaching of Composition and Literature in 
School ag” and Supervision theekunion Tic he School 
eg oncipalsiip The Junior High School: 


Sociological Foundations of the Curriculum Organization and Administration 
Teaching of History in the Junior High School The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools. 


NINETY COURSES OFFERED IN THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, Economics, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, and Sociology. 


Registration for Summer Session—June 16-18 
For catalog and further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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PON the meadow paths and through the dell x 
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She passed and whisper’d low to them: a 

“Let all who feel the spring’s unfolding spell, = 

Hold out the sappy, sticky stem = 

And on each one I’ll put my kisses pink ze 

And white, and lavender, and rose, IG 
And red and gold and blue, until you’ll think = 

All earth’s aflame with beauty-shows!’’ ad 

i 

PA every swelling stem of flow’r and tree = 

Reached out and took her lavish gift ky 

Of beauty, knowing it would transient be, KA 

Yet grateful for the strong uplift = 

That kept their faith alive. For well they knew = 

God’s plan would never fail; that when Fe 

The frost and snow and wintry winds were through, Ia 

May, with her gift, would come again. = 
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WHAT EDUCATION IS 





From My Pedagogic Creed 
By JOHN DEWEY 


PROILLS 





I believe that all education proceeds by the participation of the in- 
dividual in the social consciousness of the race. This process begins un- 
consciously almost at birth. ... The individual gradually comes to share 
in the intellectual and moral resources which humanity has succeeded in 
getting together. He becomes an inheritor of the funded capital of civili- 
zation. .. The only true education comes through the stimulation of the 
child powers by the demands of the social situations in which he finds him- 
self... This educational process has two sides, the psychological and the 


sociological. . . The child’s own instincts and powers furnish the material © | 


and give the starting-point for all education. .. Knowledge of social con- 
ditions, of the present state of civilization, is necessary in order to properly 
interpret the child’s powers. . . It is impossible to foretell definitely just 
what civilization will be twenty years from now. Hence it is impossible 
to prepare the child for any definite set of conditions. To prepare him 
for the future life means to give him command of himself... that his eye 
and ear and hand may be tools ready to command, that his judgment 
may be capable of grasping the conditions under which it has to work, 


and the executive forces be trained to act economically and efficiently ... 
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The Spiritual Sources of Croifization 


Y grandfather once said of a re- 
M sourceful neighbor that if she 
were put down on a bare rock in the 
wilderness in the morning, by night she 
would have a home. It is from such 
creative personalities that our material 
civilization has come. The pioneer set- 
tlers of America did not bring much tan- 
gible property with them and in the pri- 
meval forests they found neither schools 
nor homes nor churches ready built, to 
say nothing of railroads and factories 
and automobiles. But they ‘did bring 
with them the seeds of civilization in 
their character. The people who lacked 
initiative, imagination and resourceful- 
ness, the people who were contented with 
the world as it was or who were afraid 
to take the risks of adventuring in the 
new world,—these remained behind in 
the old world. But the settlers who 
came had creative faith that they could 
make a better world in the wilderness: 
They had the creative imagination, the 
courage and the skill to create the ma- 
terial civiliation which we have inherit- 
ed. 

It is out of the invisible souls of men 
that the visible world comes. An Amer- 
ican rose grower, who is famous on two 
continents for the new roses he has cre- 
ated, once said that the beginning of his 
work was in a little book which contained 
the sentence: “Before you can have beau- 
tiful roses on your lawn or in your green- 
house you must first of all have beautiful 
roses in your mind.” It is also true of 
great buildings. We are looking forward 
to moving into the new buildings of Duke 
University next fall but before those 
buildings rose on the quadrangles, where 
but a few years ago there were only 
trees, the plan of the buildings was in 
the mind of the architect and without his 
power to create them in the mind, no 
contractor would have made them rise 
where al] can see them today. And be- 
fore the architect dreamed the dream 
that was to be preserved in stone, James 
B. Duke saw the service and the glory 
of such an institution and created it in 
his heart as a permanent legacy to his 
State. 

As long as we have a people who are 
capable of creating the material struc- 
tures and machines of our civilization 
it will endure. If it should be destroyed 
such a people can recreate it. When 
San Francisco was destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire, the men who had created 
the first city rose up with strong hearts 
and disciplined minds to create a greater 
one. If on the other hand there arises 
a generation which lacks the skill and the 
will or the creative ability to maintain or 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 
Dean of the School of Religion 
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recreate our material civilization it will 
soon vanish from the face of the earth. 
There have been great cities which have 
perished. Their ruins are buried in the 
jungles of India and Yucatan. Over the 
continental] divide in Colorado stands a 
fair sized city with brick business blocks 
and ready furnished homes,—all deserted 


because there came a day when the gold 
vein ran out and nobody cared to live 
there. It is true of the evil features of 
our civilization as of the good that they 
have their roots in the desires of men. 
Chinatown came back with the new San 
Francisco because the vicious appetites 
that had led to the creation of the first 
Chinatown survived the fire and re- 
created the means of their gratification. 
The saloon vanished from our American 
cities when it disappeared from the de- 
sires of the majority of American citi- 
zens. If it comes back, it will first come 
back in the appetites, the civil indiffer- 
ence and lawlessness of a new genera- 
tion. 

At the recent Fact Finding Conference 
in Durham the story was told anew of 
the wonderful economic and material 
progress of the Negroes in the two gen- 
erations since emancipation. It shows 
very clearly that the creative power ex- 
ists and is being developed among you. 
Your race began after emancipation 
with no economic standing—not even 
with “forty acres and a mule”. And to- 
day the institutional equipment and the 
personal and public property that have 


come from the skill, energy and creative 
power of your people represent an a- 
chievement unique in human history. Of 
the spiritual preparation for this achieve- 
ment the church furnished the first con- 
tribution in sustaining the courage and: 
the spirit of the first untutored efforts. 
Today it is the school that chiefly pro- 
vides the spiritual foundations of your 
Given 
skill, pa- 
tience and faith, the position of your 


institutional and economic life. 


continued intelligence and 


race is secure. 

I am addressing you today to magnify 
the work of the teacher. Civilization 
will be preserved not merely if its ac- 
cumulated wisdom and knowledge are 
taught to the next generation but still 
more if we can develop in the next gen- 
eration those spiritual qualities which 
have been the secret of success in those 
who have gone before us. All that would 
be necessary to destroy the gains of civ- 
ilization would be to let a generation 
grow up as the children of savages like 
the Eskimos grow up, without a chance 
to acquire the discipline or the knowl- 
edge which our races have acquired. A 
war time Spanish novelist has made fa- 
mous the four horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse. I draw from that chapter of 
Revelation an interesting suggestion. 
The first of the horsemen, going forth 
on a white horse with a crown to con- 
quer a kingdom, represents the Christ. 
Those who follow him are his helpers and 
among them is the rider on the pale horse 
whose name is Death. It seems at first 
surprising to find death among those 
who aid in bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. Nevertheless it is true that death 
prepares the way for progress. If we 
older people, who are content with 
things as they are, could only live for- 
ever we would keep the world unchanged. 
But when death comes and takes us 
standpatters out of the way, it gives 
opportunity for a new generation. I 
imagine that if the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse had been writing today, using our 
symbolism, he would have made the next 
follower of the Christ the stork for it 
is in the fresh lives of the children, who 
come crowding to take our places, with 
eager curiosity and a divine discontent 
with the evils and inadequacies of our 
world, that there is the hope of progress. 
It is with these that the teacher finds her 
supreme opportunity and responsibility. 
In each generation she is given a free 
chance to avoid the evils and errors of 
the past and to help build a civilization 
nearer the patterns of the City of God. 


ita, 


ole we 
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Response to Address of Welcome 
at Rocky Mount 


R. President, Lieutenant-G o ver- 
nor Fountain, Members of the As- 
sociation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association is very happy that such a 
high official as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State has found it possible to be 
We thank you 
Governor Fountain, for your words of 


present on this occasion. 


welcome on behalf of the city of Rocky 
Mount; and we feel that what you have 
said might well apply to the whole State 
of North Carolina. Our State has been 
characterized as one great neighborhood. 
No matter what the problem may be, we 


-want to know the facts, and then we see 


what is best to do about them. I like 
to tell my friends who live in other states 
that North Carolina is a place where no 
one puts on airs. If ever anybody puts 
on airs here, we want to see what is the 


matter with him. 


And just because you are so kindly of 
spirit, Mr. Governor, just because you 
are so alert for the welfare of all the peo- 
ple of the State, we feel that you will be 
interested in knowing of some of the 
special problems that have to be met 
and dealt with by this special group of 
teachers. One is that of citizenship. 
We killed a man in Raleigh this morn- 
ing. Why? 
the line there had been a grievous mis- 
take. And as we think of that strong 
young man strapped in the electric chair, 


Because somewhere down 


we have to ask if education is not after 
all the better and cheaper way. Some- 
times well-meaning men, even in our 
own State, have said that the Negro had 
no concern with politics. Mr. Governor, 
we have to be concerned with politics. I 
can think of nothing more cruel than to 
teach Negro boys and girls American his- 
tory, to instruct them in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the part played 
by their brother in the World War, and 
then to deny them the full promise, of 
American life. And, Mr. Governer, if 
ever a Negro tells you that the Negro 


has no interest in politics, we want you 


Response to the address of welcome by 
Lieutenant-Governor Fountain was made 
on behalf of the Association by Professor 
Benjamin Brawley, of Shaw University. Dr. 
Brawley’s address is herewith quoted. 





BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 





to watch your pockets, for he wants 
something out of them. 


Another thing of grave concern to us 
in the lot of the individual teacher, and 
this we wish very much that our Equal- 
ization Board might consider. I speak 
tonight as representing six thousand two 
hundred teachers; and I feel that there 
is no group of workers now laboring in 
the State more loyal than those who are 
here tonight. One has only his life to 
give, and some of these teachers have 
seen twenty, thirty, or even forty years 
pass by, and the Promised Land is still 
in the distance. Within the last year 
a committee working under the auspices 
of this association has brought to light 
In 1900, in a day 


dollar 


some interesting facts. 
dark for. all of us, for every 
that a white teacher received in the State 
the Negko teacher received 83, cents. 


Within the last two or three years, how- 





ever, for every dollar the white teacher 
received the Negro worker got 59 cents. 
Thus, although we have all made some 
progress, the gap has steadily widened. 
But there is something else. While with- 
in thirty years the increase of popula- 
tion has been only slightly in favor of 
our white citizens, in 1900, 30 out of 
every 100 teacher in the State were Ne- 
groes, whereas within the last year or 
two only 24 out of every 100 have been 
Negroes. Such things as these make us 
wonder where we are going. 

Mr. 
great problem of unemployment. 


is the 
This 


engeges the attention not only of our 


Finally, Governor, there 


social workers but of our preachers and 
business men as well; and we welcome 
any assistance that may be given us 
with reference to it. We are pleased to 
pledge our support to the Live-at-Home 
Campaign now advanced in this State, 
all to the end that our noble common- 
wealth may be a bigger and better place 


in which to dwell. 


The ‘Potter 


By CLARA HOOD RUGEL 


WALK the streets of Cairo in the sun 
And_ slow before an old 
bazaar; 
The colors—how I count them one by 
one 
On finished bowl and flaming attar jar! 


my steps 


WITH bare, brown feet a potter turns 
his disc, 

His throwing-wheel revolves to move the 
clay; 

It answers in his hands. the simple tools 

That shape the water jug I take away. 


I WAIT__and feel another Potter there. 
His tools are love and life—and I the 


clay; 
Will all His toil bring beauty in the 
sun— 


Or only chaff that potters throw away? 


—From Good Housekeeping. 
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The Plans and Purposes of 
Freshinan Orientation 


glance into the history of the col- 
leges of thirty or forty years ago 
reveals a curriculum that was restrictive 
and rigid. A student on entering a col- 


lege of that day carried a set program. 
Every freshman received the same offer- 
ing as every other freshman. It is ob- 
vious that under such a strict system 
there was little or no need for education- 
al guidance. 

Twenty years ago the pendulum swung 
to the extreme in the opposite direction. 
Rigidity gave way to flexibility. This 
was a time when the extreme opponents 
of academic freedom were coming into 
their own and the curriculum became 
highly elective. 

Students had the privilege of running 
up and down the curriculum sampling 
here and there and often ended their col- 
lege careers bewildered and confused. 
One educator commenting on the grad- 
uates of that day says: *“‘A student with 
no definite professional aim and finding 
no one on the college staff to guide him, 
more often than not would drift from 
one subject to another, depending upon 
chance, caprice or student gossip for 
guidance, and would come out at the end 
of four years with an academic record 
sheet worthy of a place in an educational 
museum.” 

Freshman orientation, as we think of 
it, is of recent origin. The movement 
started a little over a decade ago. A 
evitical study of the periods cited re- 
vealed the need of a revised curriculum 
and guidance service for students. 

The present curriculum, in most col- 
leges represents an endeavor on the part 
of authorities to strike a medium between 
the too rigid and too elastic curricula 
of former days. Today, we find the work 
of the freshman and sophomore years 
more or less prescribed and degree re- 
quirements specified. 

To reiterate, it finally dawned upon 
the consciousness of college administra- 
tors that freshmen needed counsel and 
advice. The colleges realized that their 
effectiveness depended on the personal at- 
tention paid each individual student. To- 
day we find the large college as well as 
the small one applying what some one 
has called the “human touch” in trans- 
mitting its knowledge. We find in some 
of the larger institutions personal de- 


By J. H. GORDON 
Brick Junior 
Bricks, N. C. 
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partments, designed to coordinate all the 
activities of the guidance program. 

Another significant trend in the field 
of higher learning is the eagerness and 
willingness of colleges to check up, not 
only on the products which they receive 
from the secondary schools but also on 
the products which they (the colleges’ 
are turning out. According to the Bul 
letin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, Vol. 5, No. 2: 

“In 1928, an extensive College Achieve- 
ment Test (requiring four periods of at 
least three hours each) was given to all 
seniors in forty Pennsylvania colleges. 
The ultimate objects of the college 
achievement test was to afford answers 
to such questions as follow: 

What does the baccalaureate mind 
actually contain? 

What gain is there in basal knowl- 
edge as the result of four years 
of college training? 

Is the graduating student’s con- 
sciousness a trustworthy store 
of valuable, well defined ideas or 
is it a trouble blur of wavering 
impressions?” 

The project was financed by the Car- 
negie Foundation and a final report is 
still to be made. No doubt it will fur- 
nish the colleges with some valuable in- 
formation. 

Orientation is defined as a determin- 
ing of one’s own true position or rela- 
tion in some matter—the finding of the 
true point so as to decermine a bearing. 
*“Te the surveyor,’ says Faris, “can find 
the Orient, the east, it is mere routine 
to proceed with the location of the other 
points of the compass. When the stu- 
dent encounters the vast complexity of 
modern university organization and the 
confusing variety of competitors for his 
attention and participation, the need for 
some clue to the labyrinth is now so 
widely recognized that we may assume 
the agreement of all.” 

The aims of orientation are (1) to 
put the freshman in gear with the col- 
lege, (2) to prepare him to face prob- 
lems within the college and (3) to en- 
large his horizon so that he may vision 


problems beyond college life. Two spe- 


cific plans may be used to carry out these 
aims: Freshman Week and courses with- 


in the curriculum. 


Freshman Week 

Freshman Week is considered only the 
beginning of Freshman Orientation. The 
University of Maine claims the distinc- 
tion of being the first institution to ini- 
tiate this phase of orientation. Their 
first program was carried out in 1923. 

The object of Freshman Week is to 
smooth some of the difficulties attend- 
ant upon the induction of newcomers in- 
to college and to familiarize the fresh- 
man with his new environment. Fresh- 
man “Week” may last from one day to 
a week. The program may be simple or 
elaborate. It depends upon the college. 
A typical Freshman Week program. would 
be as follows; A—Tests—Psychological 
Tests, Standard Achievement Tests in 
English, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages; physical and medical examina- 
tions; B—Registration of Freshmen; C— 
Lectures—enough but not too many. 
That there has been too much talking on 
the part of educators during Freshman 
Week is a universal criticism. There 
could be lectures as follows: The Purpose 
of Freshman Week, The History and 
Ideals of the College, Regulations (in- 
cluding the grading system, scholarship 
requirements, dormitory rules), Note 
Taking, Use of Library, The Freshman 
Curriculum, How To Study, Vocational 
Choice and what not. 

The social phase of Freshman Week 
could include a class picnic or dinner, a 
reception by the president or some other 
officer, a college movie, and athletic 
events. 

Such questions as these grow out of 
Freshman Week: What should be the 
length of Freshman Week in the small 
college? Should students other than 
freshman participate ?Freshman Week is 
fast becoming an institution in the 
American college. It is obvious that 
there are values which accrue both to the 
student and the college in the use of such 
a device. 


Courses Within The Curriculum 
There are two types of courses within 
(Continued on Page 10) 


*Readjustments in the Junior College Curriculum at the Universit y of Chicago—C. S, Boucher. 
*Ellsworth Faris, Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago. 
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The Function of the Supervisor 


HE term, “supervisor”, defined is one 
who “looks, over” or “oversees” cer- 
tain types of work done by individuals 
who are mainly responsible to the super- 
visor. It may be the overseer of a con- 
struction force erecting a bridge or a 
building or other public works; it may be 
the overseer of a farm; or it may be the 
overseer of the work of teaching, which 
of course, is the sense in which we are 
interested. 

In the field of education in general 
there are several types of supervisors. 
There is the supervisor of teacher train- 
ing whose business is to develop teachers 
out of students in the teachers’ colleges, 
there are the supervisors of special sub- 
jects in the highly organized city schools, 
there is the principal who should be a 
Supervisor, but unfortunately most of 
them are too overworked to perform the 
function, there are the Jeanes supervis- 
ors of Negro rural schools and there are 
supervising principals of systems includ- 
ing several schools in various cities and 
large towns. 

In this paper we are mainly concerned 
with that type of supervisor whose bus- 
iness it is to see that the highest stand- 
ard of teaching is secured and main- 
tained. It may be a Jeanes supervisor, 
it may be a supervising principal, or it 
may be a principal who finds time for 
supervising. 

We shall consider the following: (1) 
Why supervise; (2) Who should super- 
vise; and (3) How to supervise. 

In any system where several teachers 
have the same grade which must fit chil- 
dren eventually for a common grade, 
there must be a certain amount of uni- 
formity. Supervision is needed to secure 
this uniformity; this harmonious devel- 
opment of the children up the ladder of 
learning. The supervisor is needed to 
keep the grades apace with one another 
in order that the proper amount of work 
may be done by all. 

The supervisor is needed to manitain 
the morale of the school; not in the sense 
of having the teachers keyed up to high 
pitch expecting the supervisor, but thru 
the medium of her own personality and 
inspiration which I shall discuss under 
the topic, “How to supervise”. Warm 
spring weather causes teachers as well 
as children to slump and even a very 
conscientious teacher will sometimes seek 
the course of least resistance and will 
fail to plan as carefully as right super- 
vision would warrant. 

The foremost reason for the supervisor 
is to improve teaching. No teaching is 
perfect. Not even that of the supervisor 


By HUGH V. BROWN 
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would be found so. But much if not 


most of our teaching will admit of some 
improvement. Especially is this true of 
the young and inexperienced teacher. 
She may have been ever so brilliant as 
a student, but she is not likely to make 
this fact compensate entirely for her lack 
of experience. 

Herein is, found the severest test for 
the efficiency of the supervisor and in- 
cidentally her greatest opportunity for 
usefulness. 

Secondly, who should supervise? I 
present five requisites for him or her 
who would become a supervisor. He 
should be first. of all well trained and 
experienced. \No apology is made for 
that great host of Jeanes supervisors 
who may have lacked certain present day 
requirements so far as training is con- 
cerned, but whose years of experience 
and educational outlook have made them 
of inestimable value to the marvelous de- 
velopment of Negro education in the 
South. 

Nevertheless, it is growing more and 
more imperative that those who super- 
vise must be more highly trained than 
formerly. The fact that we are rapidly 
fillng the schools with well trained 
teachers makes it all the more significant. 

Only those should supervise who are 
leaders in educational thought and de- 
velopment. The supervisor cannot help 
his teachers unless he is keen to every 
change and development in education. 
He must be a student of education both 
by means of educational literature and 
by contact in summer schools, extension 
classes and educational associations. 

Only those should supervise who are 
big hearted human beings; those who 
still feel that they are yet teachers and 
can at any time put themselves in the 
teachers place. They must be sympa- 
thetic and not condescending. No sup- 
ervisor should take advantage of his po- 
sition of authority to the discomfort of 
any teacher. 

Only those should supervise who are 
judicious. In his position, arise many 
things which demand sound Audgment. 
It may be some method of teaching, some 
text book or it may be the case of some 
good or poor teacher. Whatever the 
case, the supervisor must be one who can 
judge and judge aright. 

Finally, only those should supervise 
who are fair and democratic. Nothing 


a) 


which savors of the attitude of a despot 


has any place in education. No super- 


visor should suppress freedom of thought 
so long as it is sound and considerate. 


Democracy of which we boast as a na- 
tion must be exercised and taught in 
the schools, or where else is it to be 
obtained? Only those therefore should 
supervise whose attitude of fairness will 
admit of that freedom of thought and ac- 
tion which will enable teachers under 
them to develop as educational leaders. 

I now wish to discuss the supervisor’s 
plan. What should be done and how? In 
the first place he must have a clear con- 
ception of his job. Is his task similar to 
that of a supervisor of a construction 
force? Decidedly not. The finest con- 
ception of the job of supervision is that 
which inspires the teachers to work, to 
enjoy their work and to seek help from 
the supervisor to make their work bet- 
ter. 

It has been said that a teacher does her 
best work during her quiet time at home 
planning the next day’s lessons. If this 
is so with the teacher, it is more true 
with the supervisor. A comprehensive 
plan of her year’s work, stating the ob- 
jectives toward which to work and con- 
taining definite schedules of conferences 
with teachers should be formulated prior 
to opening of school. Copies of this plan 
should be given to every teacher for ref. 
erence. This plan should not be like the 
law of the Medes and Persians which al- 
tereth not; it should not enslave the sup- 
ervisor nor the teachers, but it should 
serve to give definiteness to their work. 
It should prevent aimless visitation and 
purposeless teachers’ meetings. 

The supervisor’s visits should be prop- 
erly timed and scheduled on her ewn 
personal schedule. They need not be 
scheduled definitely on the teachers’ copy 
of the supervisors’ plan for reasons 
which are obvious. She should make 
her visits long enough for both teachers 
and pupils to get used to her presence. 
Young and inexperienced teachers nat- 
urally will feel a little nervous when the 
supervisor comes around, but any teach- 
er who plans her work well will over- 
come any nervousness if the supervisor 
remains long enough. Snappy supervis- 
ion is worthless. It takes time and more 
than one visit to be of any real service 
to the teacher or to find out if she really 
is a good or poor teacher. 

Supervisors, who are, to all intents 
and purposes, assistant superintendents 
and who cover so much territory and 
have so limited an amount of time, may 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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EDITORIALS 





THE ROCKY MOUNT CONVENTION 


HE news of the Forty-ninth annual session of 

the North Carolina Teachers Association is now 
common property. The convention is over, but its 
theme “Extending Educational Frontiers” lingers 
in our memories. Wesley, Russell, Newbold, Gra- 
ham spoke of the barriers to spiritual progress and 
urged us to attack them with the affirmative mind, 
to keep alive in the present generation the willing- 
ness to perpetuate the best transmitted to it and 
to create something worth passing on. 

Back at our posts we can see these barriers in 
new life and attack them with new courage and 
greater precision. And when they recede beyond 
the. point of interest may we have new urge, new 
powers, greater vision and firmer faith to push back 
new frontiers which will certainly rise on a higher 
social plane. 





A. CALL TO CONCERTED EFFORT 


See following statement by Mr. N. C. Newbold, 
Director Division of Negro Education, should 
give new heart to our teacher-training program and 
at the same time should stimulate every Negro 
teacher in the State to close the gaps in the front 
line of our progress and to raise the standard of 
our professional training. Mr. Newbold’s  state- 
ment presents the following significant facts: 
“According to State School Facts all colored 
teachers in North Carolina 1928-29, a total of 6160, 


had an average training of almost exactly one year 
of college; rural teachers had an average of one-half 
year of college, while city teachers had an average oi 
two and a half years of college or normal school. 
What a challenge to the teacher-training program 
of the State and to the colored teachers! The 4601 
rural teachers must raise the average of their train- 
ing two whole years of college or normal school to 
be equal to the city teachers. Can it be done? How 
long will it take? 

It has taken, according to State School Facts 
five years to raise the level of all colored teachers 
in the State a little more than one year above what 
they were in 1923-24. 

What do the rural teachers say? Within five 
years I believe they will raise the level of their 
group to two and a half years of college or norma! 
school.” 

“Can it be done?” The answer is partly im- 
plied in the ground already covered. But no amount 
of self complacency over what has thus far been 
achieved will take the place of the hard work that 
lies at hand and immediately ahead of us. With a 
running break in our favor we should, within the 
next five years, raise the average training of all 
Negro teachers of the State to at Jeast three years 
of college training or its equivalent. 

Extension classes, summer schools and corre- 
spondence courses point the way to self improve- 
ment for those who have neither the time nor mon- 
ey to go back to school. Builders of the profession, 
college heads, principals supervisors et al can do 
much to pitch camp on higher ground and at the 
same time develop a professional mindedness which 
will keep our standards high. But any permanent 
gain for the whole teaching body will demand the 
concerted effort of all. 


MAKING COMMENCEMENTS COUNT 


HE successful operation of schools and _ school 

systems as never before depends upon the in- 
telligent interest and cooperation of the supporting 
public. Step by step we must prove our case or suf- 
fer in the measure wherein we fail to do so. When- 
ever a small minority questions the wisdom of in- 
creased expenditures or innovations in classrooms 
and extra-curricular procedure, the administration 
of the school must meet the protest with sound and 
sufficient evidence that the end justifies the means 
or witness that protest grow into stubborn opposi- 
tion. 

No phase of the school program is better adapt- 
ed to win the handicap of external opposition than 
the commencement which should be definitely plan- 
ned to interpret the school to the ecmmunity by em- 
phasizing the educations which it gives as contrast- 


SS er a 
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ed with those that are given by non academic in- 
stitutions in the community. Such an interpreta- 
tion should be an extension of an interpretation 
which has already gone on within the school. The 
cardinal objectives of education furnish the basis 
upon which to proceed and the public has a right 
to know whether health and safety, worthy home 
membership, mastery of the tools and spirit of 
learning, vocational and economic emphasis, faith- 
ful citizenship, wise use of leisure and ethical char- 
acter are made possible through wholesome activi- 
ty on the part of teachers and taught. And if we 
would make our commencements count for most we 
should reduce the traditional whoopee and use them 
as a means of interpreting to the community what 
the school really is and what it is achieving. 





THINK IT THROUGH 


By HAT next in Progressive Education” by Alex- 

ander Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin 
should enlist the interest of every progressive 
teacher. 

The Loyola Educational Digest furnishes an 
excellent summary by Annette E. Foth, which is 
here given because of its value in challenging inde- 
pendent thinking. 


1. To What End.—John Dewey would say, ‘Not 
End, but Ends.” Mr. Meiklejohn likes to think in 
Unities and Absolutes and Universals,” while Mr. 
Dewey does not consider them reliable. But the 
two men are both interested in better teaching and 
in facing the issue of progressive education as a 
problem that requires serious thought and investi- 
gation 


2. Phases in the Development of Progressive 
Education.—Mr. Dewey states that there are two 
contrasting phases, the first negative, the second 
positive and constructive. The first is about to end, 
the second about to begin. In the first the teachers 
were trying to free themselves from traditional re- 
strictions; in the second period Mr. Dewey hopes 
that “out of the co-operative undertakings of the 
various schools a coherent body of educational prin- 
ciples shall gradually emerge as-a distinctive contri- 
bution to the theory of education.” 


3. Characteristic Attitudes of Progressive Schools. 
—Progressive schools endeavor to bring into the 
schoolroom the normal relations of life instead of iso- 
lating the school from life. Their characteristics are: 
(1) Emphasis upon respect for individuality and for 
increased freedom; (2) disposition to build upon ex- 
perience and nature of their pupils; (3) belief in an 
atmosphere of informality to stimulate mental. ac- 
tivity and sincere intellectual growth. 

4. Scientific Teaching.—The individual freedom 
of the child, his initiative and self-direction must 


be fostered and developed. In order that this de- 
velopment have coherence and sufficient unity, the 
teacher must do her part in proper guidance and di- 
rection. Whether she is to do this by following a pre- 
scribed or suggested course of study or curriculum 
has not yet been clearly determined. Mr. Meikle- 
john is experimenting with this idea in his work at 
the University of Wisconsin. He and his associates 
are striving to give pupils the opportunity to learn 
rather than to provide that they should be taught; 
to make them feel that they are co-workers in a 
common enterprise, and not mere pupils submitting 
to the dictates of teachers. But the question is what 
to learn, and to what end. The two terms most sig- 
nificant in progressive education are the growth of 
the individual and his freedom. In developing his 
growth we must take into consideration his tastes, 
his capacities, and his powers. Each pupil is re- 
garded as having an inner principle of life which 
should be allowed to develop to his own advantage. 
However, there are external conditions which must 
be taken into consideration, and one of the problems 
of the teacher is to help each pupil to develop his 
own individuality in relation to his surroundings. 
By freedom is not meant that the pupil is told to do 
as he likes. “Human life reaches its highest levels 
only as a person becomes master of his own experi- 
ence, whips his passions and caprices and weak- 
nesses into subjection, sees his experience in terms 
of those things which are worth being and doing, 
and so makes of his living what he wills it be.” This 
is positive freedom, which can only be attained by 
helping students to make their own decisions, not by 
forcing them into submission to prescribed rules. 

5. The Progressive Courses of Study.—Granting 
that human growth and human freedom, the exalta- 
tion of human life, the creation of human values are 
the outstanding ends in education, the question 
arises, What shall we study to attain these ends’? 
We cannot but see the defects and inconsistencies 
and failures of our present schemes of study, but 
what to substitute is not yet clearly determined. In 
working out this new course of study three factors 
must be borne in mind as influential in men’s experi- 
ences. The individual must know himself, what in 
him contributes or hinders his growth. Secondly, 
he must know human society with its network ot 
human relationships. And thirdly, he must know 
the world, the universe, the non-human things that 
impinge upon the individual and his fellows. From 
this we must infer that our approach to knowledge 
must be dominated by an interest in human beings, 
it must deal with the fundamental issues of human 
life. To grapple with the problems involved in 
these relationships, the teacher cannot well be eith- 
er a radical or a conservative, but one with mind 
open to truth wheresoever it may appear. 

(See Other Editorial on Page 13) 
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The Bulletin Board as a Teaching 
Device in High School Saence 


OES the child appreciate the scien- 
tific principles and theories that we 


propose to teach? Can he cite practical 


examples of basic scientific principles? 
Are we arousing a questioning attitude 
in the child which will mean permanent 
interest in scientific investigations and 
findings? The answers to these ques- 
tions represent a fair measure of the 
progress of the science student and to a 
limited extent the growth of the science 
teacher. Valuable results have followed 
the writers experience in using an old 
device in a new way which herein is sim- 
ply set forth. 

Before discussing the uses of the bul- 
letin board, it might be well to set up 
some criterion for a good board. The 
board itself should be simple and bright, 
colored paints should be avoided. The 
material on the board should be of such 
nature as to allow one to get the full 
significance of the board at a glance. For 
this reason, it is suggested that news ar- 
ticles be read to the class rather than 
posted on the bulletin board. Each bul- 
letin board should have a subject and 
unity should prevail throughout. That 
is, if a number of small posters are used, 
each one should have a subject bearing 
on the general subject of the whole bulle- 
tin. It is suggested that all material, 
whether it be reading matter or pictures, 
be mounted on construction paper, the 
color of this being uniform and not at- 
tractive enough to claim the attention in 
preference to the pictures and other ma- 
terial. Finally, it is suggested that the 
bulletin bear directly upon the subject 
and unit of the subject being taught. It 
should not be exhibited long enough to 
become tiresome and symmetry should 
prevail throughout. 

As a teaching device, the bulletin board 
is almost indispensable in the teaching 
of science in the modern high school. 
When interest in class work lags and a 
need for change of method is felt, the 
bulletin board presents an opportunity 
for informal activity because it gives the 
child a chance to collect concrete illus- 
trations and applications of the princi- 
ples taught him. Here the teacher gets 
a chance to spot the interest of the child, 
which is invaluable in planning: lessons. 

For the physics class the writer has in 
mind a bulletin “Practical Uses of 
Lenses” which, with a few suggestions 
from the teacher, excellent material re- 


By W. H. BROWN 
Head of Dept. of Science, Austin High 


School, Knoxville, Tenn. 





lating to movies, spectacles, cameras, tel- 
escopes, periscopes and the like might 
be collected and made an _ interesting 
project. This would probably be worth 
more to the child from a practical stand- 
point than many formal lessons and 
stereotyped diagrams in optical instiu- 
ments. 


For general science, the experience of 
making the principle constellations with 
white cardboard stars mounted on a black 
background is worth more in the teach- 
ing of elementary astronomy than all of 
the crowded star maps printed. This ac- 
tivity will always prove fascinating to 
the child. 

Throughout the science curriculum the 
bulleting board can be used to advantage 
by the skillful teacher, being,in the opin- 
ion of many, unexcelled as a visual aid. 
The bulletin board might serve as a 
useful device for motivating an apprecia- 
tion lesson or arousing interest in a par- 
ticular subject. 

In introducing the subject of biology, 
an appreciation bulletin could be made by 
the teacher to emphasize the units to be 
covered in the biological field. Striking 
pictures will surely arouse the interest 
of the group to the peak and a year’s 
foundation ean be laid. A teacher might 
even attract a number of students not 
registered in his course through interest- 
ing bulletins. The result of this will 
perhaps mean a popular course or de- 
partment. 

After a unit has been taught, a series 
of bulletins set up by groups of students 
or even a bulletin contest might stimulate 
criticism which will in the end make for 
permanent inculcation of ideas. If ana- 
lyzed this will be recognized as a dill de- 
vice. Some such bulletin, for an exam- 
ple, might be planned for fixing a con- 
cept of the metric system, Pictures of 
Olympic games emphasizing the meter 
and application of the term kilometer in 
radio would serve to fix the linear con- 
cept. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
uses of the bulletin board is found in the 
test lesson. This offers a fascinating ex- 
perience for the child and a fairly valid 
test of the child‘s progress. The teacher 
might set up the bulletin and ask for 


such things as subjects of posters and 
of the bulletin as a whole. A modifica- 
tion of the true and false tests can be 


obtained through criticisms as to the 
logical arrangement of material and crit- 
icism. of correct and incorrect chemical 
and physical set-ups. It is suggested 
that groups have a chance to discuss the 
questions and enter into competition with 
other groups. A skillful chemistry teach- 
er might use this device for testing skill 
in manipulation of chemical apparatus 
and perhaps could use the results as an 
aid in grouping for laboratory work. This 
method of testing takes the responsibility 
and burden of proof off the teacher and 
places it on the child. He can then 
appreciate his standing in relation to the 
other members of the group. Pride then 
stimulates him and the teacher retires 
into the background. 


The Function of 
the Supervisor 


(Continued from Page 5) 


find it quite difficult to spend an entire 
day with every teacher, but only such 
will give them ample opportunity both to 
learn the teacher and to be of service to 
her. The best part of the time of course 
should be spent with those teachers who 
are inexperienced and who need help 
most. 


Note taking by the supervisor on the 
teacher’s work is sometimes criticised on 
the score that it is likely to offset a 
teacher. However, if a friendly frank 
understanding exist between the super- 
visor and the teacher, there should be 
no reason why notes should not be taken. 
Otherwise many opportunities to correct 
errors might be forgotten. Following 
the recitation or the dismissal of school 
the supervisor should confer with the 
teacher, commend her where she has 
done well and offer suggestion where 
they may be needed. A duplicate of 
these suggestions or criticisms might 
well be left with the teacher for study 
and the original filed in the office of the 
supervisor as a matter of record. 


Finally, the supervisor should know 
something about the use of standard 
tests and should use them to measure 
the progress of her schools. She should 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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CONGRATULATIONS ROCKY ~~ 
MOUNT! 


The large number of teachers attend- 
ing the Convention at Rocky Mount are 
unanimous in their praise of the genu- 
ine hospitality accorded them by the 
Rocky Mount citizenry. Mr. O. R. Pope 
and all the members of the local com- 
mittees deserve special credit for the 
fine organization they perfected to 
handle such a large crowd with a mini- 
mum amount of lost motion. The Con- 
vention is also indebted to them for 
the splendid music rendered at the gen- 
eral sessions. 





NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
EVENTFUL SESSION 


DR. G. E. DAVIS, of Charlotte 
Elected President 


The North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation brought to a close Saturday at 
4 o’clock the 49th annual session, which 
in many respects was the most unique 
and eventful in its history. 

Dr. G.E. Davis of Charlotte was elect- 
ed president and O. R. Pope of Rocky 
Mount was elected vice president. The 
association will hold its next annual 
meeting in Winston+Salem, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday before Easter Sun- 
day of 1931. 

In section meetings and generai 
sessions the discussions and addresses 
were built around the convention theme: 
“Extending Educational Frontiers.” A 
unique feature of the convention was 
its ability to present outstanding prog- 
ressive leaders in educational thought. 

Dr. Beniamin Brawley of Shaw Uni- 
versity in response to Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Fountain’s welcome _ address. 
rlead for the united effort of the lead- 
ership in the state in solving our econo- 
mie problems and heightening our spir- 
itual possessions. 

Dr. Charles Wesley, of Howard Umni- 
versity, spoke with great power from 
the subject, “Educational Frontiers.” He 
compared the tasks of the industrial 
rioneers with the spiritual problems of 
the teacher and warned that teachers 
must face their tasks with the affirma- 
tive mind and with the element of per- 
sonality predominating. 

Mr. N. C. Newbold addressed the con- 
vention from the timely subject, “What 
North Carolina Has Done for the Ne- 





gro and What the Negro Has Done for 
North Carolina.” 
quent with facts which reveal the clos- 


His message was elo- 


ing gaps between the policies and prac- 


tices of the leaders of both races. 
Dr. Elbert Russell, of Duke Univer- 


sity, gripped his audience Friday after- 
noon with the thought that the willing- 
ness and capacity of each generation to 


perpetuate the best transmitted to it 
and to create something worth transmit- 
ting determine whether or not civiliza- 
tion shall be kept alive. 

Dr, Frank Graham of the University 
of North Carolina also warned the teach- 
ers of the state to push frontiers of so- 
cial injustice and spiritual blindness 
farther and farther into the distance 
until they shall be no more. With stout 
hearts and courage he urged them to 
take up their tasks anew. 

Preceding the clearing of the busi- 
ness calendar of the final sessions, L. S. 
Cozart, executive secretary, Raleigh, 
spoke briefly in outline of the policy 
to which the North Carolina Teachers 
Record, of which he is editor, is com- 
mitted. The professional journal, he said, 
is dedicated to the policy of coordinat- 
ing our educational forces in all sec- 
tions of the state, of making better 
teachers and getting better 
salaries, providing a continuous clear- 
ing house of progressive thought, and 


leading every child to the foot of the 
mountain of this opportunity. 








MARY POTTER SCHOOL WINS 
SCIENCE PRIZE FOR THIRD TIME 


For three consecutive years the first 
prize of $20 in gold given by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society to high school 
students has been won by a student at 
Mary Potter School, Oxford, North 
Carolina, 


This year first and second prizes 
were won by students at Mary Potter 
Miss Viola winning first prize, her sub- 
ject THE RELATION OF CHEMISTRY 
TO THE HOME and Mr. Clarence Nich- 
olson winning second prize, his subject 
being THE RELATION OF CHEMIS- 
TRY TO NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

These prizes are given through the 
American Chemical Society by Mr. Fran- 
cis P. Govan as a memorial to his daugh- 
ter Patricia and the contest is open to 
students in high schools (regardless to 
race) of every state and territory in 
the Union, 





SKILLFUL PROJECT TEACHING 
IN COLUMBIAN HEIGHTS HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Miss E. M. Hodges and Miss E. M. 
Jones, teachers in the Columbian 
Heights High School, Winston-Salem, 





The New Library of St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. fans 
The St. Augustine’s College recently has completed four magnificent buildings 
one of which is its Library shown above. 
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have written a play entitled “DOES IT 
MATTER” which was presented by their 
students as a part of the observance 
of Good English Week. 

The play was written for the pur- 
pose of correcting slovenly habits in 
the use of English in the Columbian 
Heights High School. 

Two boys enter high school at the 
same time. Kay, a carefree studeni, 
does not apply his knowledge of Eng- 
lish and expresses himself hapazardly. 
To the contrary, Philip, who is consci- 
entious and studious, diligently strives to 
improve his speech during his entire 
four years. As a result he expresses 
himself fluently and correctly, while 
Kay’s statements are always vague and 
full of slang. 

After graduation both boys apply by 
letter for the same job. Kay’s letter 
is not favorably received, while Philip’s 
makes a fine impression. Both boys, 
however, are required to appear in per- 
son before the Examining Committee. 
Because of his habits of speech Philip 
is given the job, while Kay is rejected 
for the same reason. 


LOCAL UNITS REPORTING 
100% MEMBERSHIPS 


109% Schools are also listed here even 
though they may belong to local 
units that are not 100% 


We shall be glad to correct any errors 
or publish any ommissions. - Editor. 





BEAUFORT COUNTY: 
Washington Colored High School, 
Washington 
BERTIE COUNTY: 
Windsor Colored High School, Wind- 
sor 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY: 
Hill Street School, Asheville 
BURKE COUNTY: 
Olive Hill School, Morganton 
CRAVEN COUNTY: 
Craven County Training 
James City 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY: 
State Normal School, Fayetteville 
DAVIDSON COUNTY: 
Dunbar School, Lexington 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY: 


School, 


Tarboro Colored Schools, Tarboro 
FORSYTH COUNTY: 

Forsyth County Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Kimberly Park School, Winston 
Salem, 

State ‘Teachers College, Winston 
Salem 


Columbian Heights High and Ele- 
mentary and Belleview, Winston 


Salem 
Fourteenth Street School, Winston 
Salem 
Woodland Avenue School, Winston 
Salem 


GRANVILLE COUNTY: 
Mary Potter Memorial School, Ox- 
ford 
Oxford Grade School 
GUILFORD COUNTY: 
James B. Dudley High School, 
Greensboro 
JOHNSTON COUNTY: 
Johnston County Training 
Smithfield 
JONES COUNTY: 
Jones County Group 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY: 
Alexander Street School, Charlotte 
Morgan School, Charlotte 
Fairview School, Charlotte 
MOORE COUNTY: 


School, 


Moore County ‘Training School, 
Carthage 

Academy Heights High School, Pine- 
hurst 


NASH COUNTY: 
Nash County Training School, Nash- 
ville 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY: 
Northampton County Local Unit 
PERQUIMANS COUNTY: 
Perquimans County Group 
ROWAN COUNTY: 
Rowan County Teachers 
tion 
SAMPSON COUNTY: 
Sampson County Teachers Associa- 
tion 
WAKE COUNTY: 
Berry O’Kelly ‘Training School, 
Method 
Crosby Garfield School, Raleigh 
Lucille Hunter School, Raleigh 
Oberlin School Raleigh 
Washington High School, Raleigh 
WAYNE COUNTY; 
Wayne County Group 
Goldsboro Local Unit, Goldsboro 
Fremont Colored High School, Fre- 
mont 
RICHMOND COUNTY: 
Rockingham High School, Rocking- 
ham 
Capital Highway High School, Ham- 
let 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY: 
Reidsville City Schools Reidsville 
VANCE COUNTY: 
(Colored Public Schools, Henderson 


Associa~ 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF THE 
RECORD 


The October Issue of the North Caro- 
line Teachers will be the last number 
of volume one. It will contain several 
fine articles of educational value, much 
of the Rocky Mount Convention mater- 
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ial which reached us too late for the 
May issue and complete membership 
roll for the current year. Our books 
are still open to receive membership for 
this year. 


The Plans and Purposes 
Of Freshman Orientation 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the curriculum designed to orient fresh- 
men: (1) The older type consisting of 
lectures on various topics, meetings us- 
ually once a week during the quarter or 
semester and carrying no credit, and 
(2) the newer type which is a full time 
course meeting five times duiing the 


quarter or three times during the semes- 
ter and carrying credit. 

The newer type is known as a survey 
course. The object of survey courses is 
to introduce freshmen to a field of knowl- 
edge that oftentimes hurdle departmental 
boundaries. Dartmouth, Columbia and 
Chicago have taken the lead in offering 
such courses. 

Professor H. H. Newman describes a 
orientation course—‘The Nature of The 
World and Man,” given at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the following signifi- 
cant statement: “It seems to be an un- 
qualified suecess if the comments of col- 
leagues and students are to be trusted. 
The particular aim of the course is to 
stimulate the intellectual interest of the 
student at a critical period in his career. 


We have abundant evidence that the 
course hits the mark in this respect.” 

The purpose of the Columbia course 
entitled:“‘ Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization” is summed up in the follow- 
ing statement: “The purpose of the en- 
tire course is to raise for consideration 
the insistent problems of the present. 
To give the student early in the college 
course, objective material on which to 
base his own further studies and his own 
judgments will aid him greatly, it is be- 
lieved in his attempts to understand the 
civilizition of his own day and to par- 
ticipate effectively in it.” 

What is the status of the survey 
courses in the Negro college? I regret 
to confess that I have not gleaned much 
from the catalogues which I have 
searched. In the Fisk catalogue is found 
the following: College Introduction 100, 
Fall Quarter. 5 credit hours. “The pur- 
pose of this course is to help the student 
make proper adjustments and contacts 
as he transfers from former school and 
home life to college life.” There seems 
to be much need, therefore, for the Ne- 
gro college to study thoroughly the 
whole question of freshman orientation. 
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AGGREY OF AFRICA 


A Study in Black and White, by Edwin 
W. Smith and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


$2.50. 


[’ is significant that more and more 
writers of biography are turning 
away from battle heroes to find subject 
material in the lives of servants of pub- 
lie good. This tendency is strikingly il- 
lustrated in the work that Edwin W. 
Smith, an Englishman, has done in por- 
traying the remarkably full, though 
brief career of “Aggrey of Africa,” for 
the author is at pains to assure us at 
the outset that Aggrey was first and 
foremost a man of peace in spite of a 
thousand provocations to the contrary. 


“Between him, a cultured gentleman, 
and the most vicious and ignorant Eu- 
ropean, many people drew a line, definite 
and impassable. They refused to ac- 
cord to him the slightest recognition of 
social equality; they would not even 
address him as ‘Mister Aggrey.’ On 
a crowded British ship, sailing between 
America and England, he was given a ca- 
bin to himself and a table to himself, 
because some of the passengers thought 
it intolerable to associate with a black 
man. An acquaintance asked him what 
he thought about it. ‘Well,’ said he, 
‘the joke is on my side. You are pack- 
ed like sardines in a tin; I have a ca- 
bin to myself, a table to myself, a whole 
steward to myself’ He always made 
a jest of such experiences—and they 
Were numerous. But it was not natur- 
al for him to take slights and insults 
good humoredly. People fancied his 
skin was as tough as it was black, On 
the contrary he was intensely proud, 
and exceedingly sensitive—as sensitive 
as the tropical plant that curls up its 
leaves at the slightest touch. Every in- 
sult cut him to the quick; but he attain- 
ed such self-mastery that he could smile 
when other men would curse. Whenever 
he was about to undertake a journey on 


| which he would be subjected to slights 


and sneers, he retired into solitude to 
prepare his spirit to meet them. ‘Keep 
your temper and smile,’ he would say, 
‘that’s what Jesus meant when he told 
men to turn the other cheek.’ ” 


The author enjoyed personal acauain- 
tance with his subject and supplemented 
this advantage with a collection of let- 
ters written by Aggrey to his firends in 
different parts of the world, In the av- 


erage biography such frequent quota- 
tions from letters as the author makes 
use of would tend to bore the reader. In 
this case, however, I predict that just 
the opposite will be the experience, for 
there is something so naive and frank 
about these letters that one finds him- 
self wanting more instead of fewer of 
them. ; 

As one who enjoyed personal acquain- 
tance and friendship with Dr. Aggrey 
for more than twenty years, it is a 
pleasure for me to bear witness to the 
faithfulness with which the author has 
told the story of this truly great apostle 
of interracial good will. I can all the 
more cheerfully bear this testimony 
since Dr. Aggrey and I, although the 
closest of personal friends, differed 
somewhat in our philosophy of interra- 
cial adjustment. 

The story of Aggrey begins with his 
birth in the Gold Coast, West Africa, 
in 1875 and traces his experiences as 
student and teacher in Africa up to 
1898 when he departed for America. 
Then follows the account of his student 
days at Livingstone College where he 
came under the influence of J. C. Price, 
his professorship at Livingstone, his 
marriage, his public platform work, his 
graduate study at Columbia University, 
and finally his association with the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund which led to his vis- 
its to Africa and the acceptance of a 
position at Prince of Wales College at 
Achimota, West Africa, in which work 
he was engaged at the time of his death. 

{t is not strange that a man of Ag- 
grey’s temperament dealing with dif- 
fleult interracial problems should have 
been misunderstood. There were those 
of his own race who believed him to be 
timid and at best an opportunist. The 
author points out two characteristics 
that must be taken into account if one 
is to properly understand the real Ag- 
grey. First, it must be remembered that 
Dr. Aggrey was a poet and not a philo- 
sorher. Second, he was an intense be- 
liever in the character and teachings of 
Jesus. He believed that hatred was 
foreign to the character of Jesus and 
that one could only be a true follow- 
er of Jesus who returned love for ha- 
tred. 

The book contains some unhappy gen- 
eralizations like the following: “He nev- 
ery allowed anything to come between 
him and his morning tub. This was all 
part of his deliberate purpose to keep 


his body in order that his spirit might 
soar. He knew where lay the weak- 
ness which he shared with other mem- 
bers of his race, and he fought against 
it by self-discipline. Purity was a pas- 
sion with him. It was probably for this 
reason that he always disliked anything 
red in color.” ‘These are the exceptions, 
however, and should not be permitted 
to stand in the way of the widest possi- 
ble reading of the book. 
CHANNING H. TOBIAS. 

(Reproduced from the Opportunity 

Magazine and used by its permission.) 


WALKING WITH THE LORD 
The Green Pastures, A Play by Mare Con- 
nelly. The Mansfield Theatre, New 
York 


HIS rich age has everything but poe- 
try and faith. These we must borrow 
But we are learning our need hence the 
miracle of The Green Pastures wherein 
the Bible story of God and his creature, 
Man, comes to beautiful life through the 
poetry and faith in the hearts of the 
Southern rural Negro. It is a miracle 
that there in New York in 1930 people 
high and low are moved, as they have 
not been moved in a generation, by this 
play that tells in simple, gay, and rev- 
erent drama how God made the Earth 
and Adam and Eva and how God suf- 
fers and labors to save his blind and 
wanton children from their folly. For 
the Negro poets who made the spiritu- 
als on which the play is founded creat- 
ed a loving God and patient. They need- 
ed Him__-__ and so do the audiences at 
the Mansfield. They rejoice in his might 
and justice when he launches thunder- 
bolts, but they love Him when he tells 
Gabriel to put the bolts back in the box 
and when, having fixed a star that is 
out of kelter, He asks after the sparrow 
that has fallen and bruised her wing. 
Meanwhile Gabriel, polishing his trump- 
et on his golden robe, begs to loose the 
blast that will end this race that causes 
the Lord so much trouble. But the blast 
is not blown: there is still hope for 
Man. 
The fable is simple: the Negro chil- 


dren at Sunday School are questioning 


the preacher about the Old Testa- 
ment. The answer is the play 
in) terms, of © Ne ¢ ro m yt h 


The angels are discovered at a heaven- 
ly fish-fry, preening their wings, while 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Qualities of Great College Teachers 


A digest of “Great Teachers and Some 
Methods of Producing Them,” by Robert 
L. Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson (Association 
of American Colleges), Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 20, June, 1929, 22-30. 
—Digest by Annette E. Foth. 

Restesterter 

1. Qualifications of a College Teach- 
er:—The criticisms that were at one 
time made of the elementary and the 
secondary school teachers for their lack 
of professional training are now being 
directed against the college teacher. Ad- 
ministrators are realizing that the col- 
lege teacher as well as the lower school 
teacher needs more than mere scholarship 
or a capacity for research to impart this 
knowledge to his students. Pedagogical 
articles on college teaching are appear- 
ing more and more frequently in edu- 
cational literature. With the idea of 
gathering helpful material on this prob- 
lem, Mr. Kelly and Miss Anderson sent 
out two schedules to 349 representa- 
tive colleges and universities. The first 
of these schedules dealt with great 
teachers of the past and the present; 
the seeond with faculty-building. 

2. Great Teachers—In this first sche- 
dule, consisting of gix questions, the in- 
formation was obtained from 162 college 
executives, a compilation of their own 
experiences and those of colleagues, 
alumni, and students. The questions and 
the high points of the replies follow. 
(1) “What were their earned degrees? 
From what institutions ?” (p. 22.)—Out 
of 362 teachers 284 (80.9%) had doc- 
tors’ or masters’ degrees or the equiva- 
lent. Seven had no degree. Chicazo 
led in the granting of these doctors’ de- 
grees and Columbia in the masters’ each 


with eleven. (2) “What subjects did 
they teach?” (p. 24).—Out of 158 
teachers English led with 68, then 


mathematics with 57, philosonhv 44, 
Greek 42, Latin 40, history 36, hiology 
30, chemistry 29, Bible 24, science 20, 
education 17, and thirty-four others at 
lower levels. (3) “What were the qu- 
alities, attitudes and methods that were 


given the highest rating?” (p. 24).— 
From 128 replies interest, love, sym- 
pathy, helpfulness, and so forth, to- 


ward students were mentioned by 50, 
knowledge or mastery of subject or 
scholarship by 37, personality by 22, 
character by 17, enthusiasm and sinceri- 
ty each by 11, thoroughness and abil- 
ity to inspire each by 10, and less fre- 
quent credit was given to over a hun- 
dred other qualifications. (4) “Did they 


have positive religious influence?” (p. 
26.)—One hundred thirty-eight or 87%, 
answered in the affirmative, and 19, ow 
14%, in the negative. (5) “To what 
extent did their students go in for gra- 
duate work or professional study?’ (p. 
26.)—This question was seldom answer- 
ed in specific ratios. Seventy-eight, or 
53%, used “large percent” or an equiva- 
lent term; 14, or 9%, replied a “fair 
number,” or a term of similar mean- 
ing; 8, or 5%, did not know; and 34, or 
23%, fell in a miscellaneous group with 
such comments as, “Not much in vo- 
gue” (p. 26.) (6) “To what extent did 
these teachers stimulate the students 
to frequent the library?” (p. 26).—This 
question was answered by 151 execu- 
tives. Of these 87, or 58%, replied with 
“constant use,” “large extent,” or a 
phrase of similar meaning; 11, or 7%, 
said “average,” “fairly,” ete.; 5 did not 
know, and 48 fell in the miscellaneous 
group. In the last group fell remarks 
about inadequate library facilities. 


3. Faculty-Building.—To this _ sche- 
duke 187 replied. The questions and 
the replies in brief follow. (1) “What 


are you doing to enlist your own best 
students for college teaching? (p. 26). 
179 stated that they were making ef- 
forts in this direction. (2) “To what 
extent are you developing your faculty 
from, your own students?” (p. 27).—In 
the 162 replies, it was found that 90 
were making quite a practice of it; 19 
did very little; and some were definite- 
ly afraid of inbreeding. (3) “To what 
extent are you develoving your faculty 
from your own staff?” (p. 27).—Such 
methods as encouraging graduate stu- 
dy, granting leaves of absence, sabbati- 
cal leaves, and even financial assistance 
were mentioned; also promotion, raisc 
in salary, “in-service” training, facul- 
ty meetings, ete. (4) “Do you prefer 
to have college teachers with education- 
al training?” (p. 28.)—Out of 184 re- 
plies, all but 25 answered in the affir- 
mative. (5) “Do you promote on the 
basis of good teaching?” and (6) “Do 
you promote on the basis of research 
and nublication?” (p. 28).—Out of 181 
reples to Question 5, 66% gave this as 
their primary reason for promotion, 48 
replying to both questions stated that 
they considered both; and out of 153 
replies to Question 6, few answered un- 
reservedly in the affirmative and only 
42 unreserved]~ in the negative. 
From the Loyola Educational 
Digest, Oct. 1929. 











INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


A digest of “The Individual Pupil,” by 
F. ©. Borgeson (University of Rochester). 
Journal of Educational Method, Vol. 8, June 
1929, 519-25. The principle, “equality of 
educational opportunity,” no longer means 
the same type and amount of opportunity 
for all. The modern interpretation “calls 
for a great variety of educational opportu- 
nities, equal only in that each individual 
has an equal chance with all to develop his 
ibilities and aptitudes in accordance with 
nis power.” (p. 529)—Digest by Florence 
H. McIntosh, 


Me 3%e oe 3% 
(gt Pt byt Ped 


1. The Individual in the Class.—As 
schools -were organized into classes for 
instructional purposes, standards were 
determined in terms of the average child. 
As a result school life was impossible 
for the dull child, and monotonous to 
the bright; both became problem cases. 
The first attempts at meeting individual 
needs consisted largely of retardation 
and some coaching for the dullards, and 
acceleration or “busy work” for the un- 
manageable bright. Approached from 
the angle of progress through school. 
there are three ways of providing for 
individual differences: (1) Gauge the 
program to the average student so that 
all pupils in a given grade will cover 
the same amount of work but at a dif- 
ferent rate. (2) Have all pupils re- 
main in school the same length of time 
but give bright pupils more of the same 
kind of curriculum materials, and the 
dull pupils less of the same. (3) Ad- 
just the curriculum to individual needs 
by providing curriculum materials out- 
side the traditional subject matter. 

2. Retardation and  <Acceleration.— 
The absence of repeating or skipping, 
per se, is immediately noticeable in the 
suggested programs. The writer, how- 
ever, would not entirely eliminate eith- 
er of the two administrative devices of 
acceleration or retardation. School No. 
27 in Rochester avoids the tragic experi- 
ence of failure and repeating by pro- 
viding slow-moving groups for the men- 
tally retarded. Such groups complete 
two terms’ work in three. “Retarda- 
tion is only justified when a pupil is 
unable to master the fundamentals of 
a suceeding grade and this cannot be 
secured from special instruction, or 
when promotion means losing some- 
thing valuable which cannot be secured 
in a higher grade” (p, 521). On the 
other hand, Mr. Borgeson maintains that 
certain bright pupils should be accelerat- 
ed, but most of them should be given an 


enriched program. Such factors as pu- 


a 
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pil ability, achievement in school, gen- 
eral health, interests, home financial con- 
ditions, vocational out look, outside ac- 
tivities, parent desires, social group, and 
the distribution of accelerations should 
determine whether or not a given child 
should be accelerated. 


3. Adaptation of Instructional Pro- 
cedures.—The writer mentions the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) Coaching laggards, 
class instruc- 

in this field 
was done by Superintendent John Ken- 


supplementing regular 


tion. The pioneer work 
nedy of Batavia, New York, who as- 
signed an assistant or extra teacher to 
each room to coach the pupils falling 
behind. Mt. Vernon, New York, insti- 
tuted a simpler plan which provides for 
individual work in the grades under the 


direction of the classroom teacher. In 


addition, one or more special teachers, 
who spend their entire time in indivi- 
dual work and are not attached to any 
one class or room, relieve the regular 
classroom teachers of a portion of the 
individual instruction needed in their 
respective rooms. Gary, Indiana, offers 
three hours of individual work on Sat- 
urday morning. Seventy-five per cent 
of the students avail themselves of this 
opportunity. (2) Differentiated assign- 
ments to suit individual needs and capa- 
cities, maintaining class organization. 
Differentiated assignments may func- 
tion successfully with or without ability 
grouping. But the results indicate 
“that ability-grouping does not ade- 
quately provide for individual differen- 
ces. The disparity among children in 
any given group is still greater than 
that among groups. Children within 
each group must be dealt with indivi- 
dually, which is definitely facilitated by 
ability-grouping” (p. 523). Mr. Borge- 
son favors the use of a large unit as- 
signment consisting of a variety of ex- 
ercises differing both in quantity and 
quality. “One of the teacher’s chief 
functions will be to inspire superior pu- 
pils to sce application of content studied, 
to initiate and carry projects to com- 


pletion, and to be dissatisfied with a 


+524.) 


mastery of the mere elements of a prob- 
lem. Minimum, regular, and extended 
assignments will differ in a nature with 
the various subjects or courses” (p. 
(3) Replacing class organization 
and instruction by individual or labora- 
tory instruction. This procedure has 
attracted much attention since Frederic 
Burk began the movement of individual- 
izing school work in the San Francisco 
Normal School, The Winnetka and Dal- 
ton plans are well-known examples of 
this type of organization. Few school 
administrators, however, are willing to 


abandon the traditional class 
tion, 


instruc- 


From the Loyola Educational 
Digest, Oct. 1929. 


WE MUST “TIGHTEN OUR STAKES” 


T THIS season of the year we are 

thinking of summer study, relaxa- 
tion or “scotch jobs. “Some play, as 
we turn the corner for another year’s 
work, will do much to tone up our tir- 
ed bodies; the right sort of study if 
properly related to our physical condi- 
tions will undoubtedly enrich our minds 
and a little remunerative employment 
may bridge the gap between us and 
some worthwhile objective. But what- 
ever we do during the summer vaca- 
tion the North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association wishes every one of its mem- 
bers a period of recreation of body and 
spirit to the end that as we lengthen 
our ropes of professional opportunity 
we may tighten our stakes of educa- 
tional preparation. 


Hampton Choir Abroad 


Seem 
(From the New York Times) 

The 
singing joyously even in a strange land. 
Far trom hanging their harps on the 
willows, they have sung with such ef- 
fect in London that the staid British 
audience forgot the “somber traditions” 
of Queen’s Hall and cheered with voice 
and hands and feet. They kept the 
choir singing for nearly an hour after 
the announced program had _ ended. 
Then they sang their spirituals at the 
service in the great Abbey, where, in 
the presence of the memorials of Bri- 
tain’s great, their voices paid tribute 
especially to David Livingstone, A spell 
was cast over the worshippers in that 
“temple of silence and reconciliation” 
which has quieted the enmities of many 
generations. Had any of those hatreds 
still lingered, they must have been 
soothed or banished by the melodies of 
these unusual voices in which were heard 
the whirring of wings from the land of 
Ethiopia. 

They sang, too, for the prime minis- 
tery and then in Albert Hall, and gave 
impromptu concerts wherever they 
passed. For they went to sing and not 
for profit, nor alone for pleasure, but to 
raise up their race in the esteem of a 
world which had enslaved their ances- 
tors, and to prove in freedom it is cap- 
able of making a special contribution 
to the happiness of mankind. Those whu 
came to America in slavery days 
brought with them out of Africa tones 
which had never been given to human 


Hampton Singers have been 
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voices by the other continents, as recent 
research has discovered. They are ncw 
being given, through the liberality of 
American citizens who have befriend «1 
the descendants of the dark land, to the 
enrichment of the art which was promp - 
ed by the same urgence “whereto Bash 
and Mozart obeyed.” The folksorg 
schooling which their ancestors mu ¢ 
have had has its cultural fruit in in 
other lands. To that fruitage has beon 
added the “balladry of Bible tales,” the 
melodies of the cotton fields, and the 
mysticism that still lives in a sophisti- 
rated and practical civilization. 

[These singers are like the trouba- 
dours as they make their way from 
country to country, in that they do not 
tune their voices for fee. But theirs 
is an other-world theme and a song that 
has in it the faith and zest of children, 


REACHES NEW HEIGHT 


The drung leaned over the railing of 

The drunk leaned over the railinz of 
reflection of the moon on the water, A 
policeman walked by. “Say, officer, said 
the inebriate, “is that the moon down 
there?” 

“Of course it is,” answered the law. 

Then how’d I get up here?’”—Punch 
Bowl. 


MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THER 


(New Version) Same Tune 
By J. M. Harrison 
My country ’tis of thee, 
Land of the frequent spree, 
Of thee I sing— 
Land of our discontents, 
Land full of amendments, 
Land where the corn ferments, 
Dry, yet wet, by ding! 


My country ’tis of thee, 

Dry, thou will ever be, 

There’s no such thing. 

We love thy rocks and rills, 
Girls with their paint and frills 
Great land of many stills— 
Dry, yet wet, by ding! 


My country ’tis of thee, 

Damp as the briney sea, 

Oh pong, oh ping! 

We'll render all you ask, 

We’ll bend to every task— 
Don’t deprive us of our flask— 
Dry, yet wet, by ding! 


Despite the recent flurry, American 
humor is basically sound. The country 
is still awfully funny.—Frank Sullivan. 

How would I ever face St. Peter if 
I died without seeing America— Gen- 
eral Jan Christian Smuts. 

Under prohibition the first hundred 
years’ liquor is the hardest.—Russel 
Crouse, 
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Walking With the Lord 


Continued from page 11 
a heavenly choir sings spirituals. For 
each scene we hear qa new spiritual by 


this unseen chorus that interprets as did 
the Greek shorus. The Lord enters to the 
thunderous ine: “Gangway for the Lord 
God Jehovah!” He 
volent, in the black tail-coat, soft hat, 


is calm and bene- 


and string-tie of the old-time minister, 
and nobly played by Richard Harrison. 
We may say at once, that these Negro 
actors all play with just feeling, beau- 
ty, and reverence. The Lord creates 
the earth and forgets all about the place. 
Then descends on a visit and makes 
Adam and Eve; Cain and Abel bring 
tragedy; the Lord walks the earth again 
and discovers its wickedness, meets Noah 
and sends the Flood. Humor and cos- 
mie tragedy mingle here around a shan- 
ty-boat that suddenly looms vast as what 
Gabriel calls a “complete” rain dooms 
the people. Noah is dubious about so 
many snakes and wants two “kags of 
likker” to balance the Ark. The Lord 
lets him take one. That may sound ir- 
reverent, but it is natural as sunshine 
in Mare Connelly’s miracle play. 

So the ancient tales unroll (with God 
sometimes puzzled in his Office on high, 
cleaned by maids with wings in dust- 
covers) and reaches its supreme emo- 
tion when the Children of Israel march 
across the stage in sight of Can-yan. 
Moses, first seen as a bold youth before 
Pharaoh, falters to a rock, weary, de- 
nied entrance to the Promised Land. 
The Lord finds him, comforts him, leads 
him up the mountain, saying, “T’ll show 
you a “Promised Land on earth.” That 
is one of the great moments of the 
modern stage, when gorgeous setting’. 
actors, words, and lesson dim our eyes 
with tragic beauty. 

One cannot describe this play. I can 
only hope that you will see it some- 
how somewhere. Hebrew prophets and 
poets wrote these Scriptures and South- 
ern Christians taught them to their 
slaves. Preachers and poets of this hum- 
ble race wove them into childlike ver- 
sions of their hope and fear. Roark 
Bradford gathered them into a book, OV 
Man Adam an’ His Chillun’ and Mare 
Connelly translated this folk religion to 
the stage. Then we hunted up Negro 
actors and singers to lend their own im- 
ages life and beauty. So moderns find 
the way back to green pastures beside 
still waters. We have borrowed poetry 
and faith, borrowed them just from 
Man who borrowed them from the Lord. 

LEON WHIPPLE. 

(Reproduced from the “Survey Grap- 

hic” and used by its permission.) 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


HERE is little question that Mahat- 

ma Gandhi is the most arresting fig- 
ure of our times; and this book (“Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’s Ideas, including Selec- 
tions from his Writings,” by C. F. An- 
drews, $3.00) ought to be read by ev- 
eryone who is interested in the greatest 
problem of our day that of race; and 
in the application of moral idealism to 
human affairs___-_No one else could so 
well have edited Mahatma Gandhi’s writ- 
ings as his friend, \C. F. Andrews. 


“THE LAST FRONTIER” 


The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


HE book (“The Last Frontier,” by 

Zack Sutley) is a personal saga, in- 
teresting and thrilling from beginning 
to end. Mr. Sutley is one of the few 
men still living who had a chare in the 
transforming of the West, and, as his 
activities were perhaps more varied as 
to both nature and place than those of 
most others, his account of them has 
added interest and value. For he saw 
life from the viewpoints of hunter, trap- 
per, cattle driver, stage driver, bull 
whacker, scout, trader, surveyor, 
freighter, was caught and all but killed 
by Sioux Indians, helped to found the 
city of Pierre, saw a stage robbery and 
a lynching and had his encounters with 
bad men. 


A COMMENTARY ON JEWRY 


The MacMillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MOST revealing autobiographical 

story is told in “Born a Jew,” writ- 
ten by Boris D. Bogen shortly before his 
death. His early years in Moscow, his 
coming to America, and his work as di- 
rector of Jewish relief in Poland and 
Russia after the War make a dramatic 
story of persecution, suffering, and prac- 
tical idealism. “Born a Jew” is an ex- 
traordinary comment on Jewry and a 
notable record of post-war events in 
Hastern Europe. (Just published by 
Macmillan, $3.00.) 


PURE BLACK 


IKE the Uncle Remus stories of Joel 
Chandler Harris, the Gulla chroni- 
cle, “Black Genesis,” is full of the char- 
actertistic wit and imagination of the 
Negro, but Uncle Remus told his tales 
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“Black Genesis” 
we have Uncle Remus grown up, telling 
his tales with full-blooded 
“Black Genesis” is 


pure black; there is not a white person 


to white children; in 


zest and 
gusto. Moreover 
nor a white viewpoint in the whole book 
—not even God is white. 

“Black Genesis” ($3.50) is a new book 


=by Samuel G. Stoney and Gertrude M. 


Shelby. 


The Function of the Supervisor 


(Continued from Page 8) 

know her schools and she should know 
her children collectively if not individ- 
ually. She should know something about 
guidance and should lead her teachers to 
study the children with the idea of guid- 
ing them into proper channels of edu- 
cation pursuits. For her own self-analy- 
sis the following points taken from the 
Peabody Journal of Education may prove 
suggestive: 


(1) DoT have a clear understanding 
of the difference between super- 
vision and administration? 


(2) Do I possess a knowledge of the 
technique of text book selection? 


(3) Have I a philosophy of educa- 
tion which I can state briefly 
and clearly? 


(4) Can I rate teachers on other 
than a subjective basis? 


(5) Do I refer teachers to current 
educational writings? 


(6) Do I make occasional analysis 
of my professional activities? 


(7) Do teachers understand my sup- 
ervisory program? 


(8) Are my objectives clear to my- 
self and to teachers? 


(9) Do teachers and pupils appear 
to be glad to have me visit 
them? 


(10) Do teachers voluntarily bring 


their problems to me? 


(11) Am I careful to commend good 
work, remembering that there 
is no spur to greater achieve- 


ment quite like honest praise? 


(12) Am I careful not to commend 
specifically unless commendation 


is deserved, 


a => 
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Auditor's Report 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
MARCH 30, 1929 to APRIL 17, 1930 
NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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W. S. TURNER, President G. E. DAVIS, Vice-President 
F. J. ROGERS, Recording Secretary H. L. McCROREY, Treasurer 
L. S. COZART, Executive Secretary 


Rocky Mount, N. C., April 19th. 1930. 
To the Officers of North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association. 
Gentlemen: _ 


—————————— oe 


Pursuant to engagement, we have audited the accounts and rec- 
ords, of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers’ Association for the period from March 30, 1929 to April 
17, 1930. The results of our examination are set forth in the follow- 
ing Exhibits and Szhedules, which, in our opinion, reflect the true finan- 

cial condition of the Association at April 17, 1930: 


EXHIBIT ‘“A’—Statement of Treasurer’s Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the period from March 30, 1929 
to April 17, 1930. 


EXHIBIT “B’—Statement. of Corresponding and Executive 
Secretaries Receipts and Disbursements for the 
period from March 80, 1929 to April 17, 1930. 


EXHIBIT ‘‘C’’—Statemtnt of Budget Estimates and actual ex- 
expenditures for the period from March 30, 1929 
to April 17, 1930. 


SCHEDULE 1—Reeconciliation of Treasurer’s account with 
First National Bank of Charlotte, N. C., 
April 17, 1930. 


Comments pertinent to the above mentioned statements are 
submitted herewith as a part of this report. 
JAMES M. WILLIAMS & CO.. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


COMMENTS 
TREASURER’S RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT ‘“A”— 


Exhibit “‘A’’ presents in detail the Receipts and Disbursements 
examined in the Treasurer’s office, of which the following is a_ brief 
summary : 





Treasurer’s Cash Balance—March 30, 1929____--__-__-____ $4,444.74 
eceu metOrmP crigta sat. eee ee 4,033.81 
Total Receipts and Beginning Balance________________ $8,478.55 
messemelbsbursements) for Period 2.) 82 8 es 4,119.78 
ireasuver s =. balanece—April 17,0980. 2-20 ---__-_=____ $4,358.77 


The Treasurer’s Balance at the close of the period consists of the 
following : 
SPECIES OER UIC ree eee we, 3 OO as. $1,091.00 
| Balance First National Bank, Charlotte. N. C. _-------___ 
ORCI oy ACCOUNTS. aca eRe he : 
Certificate of Deposit—first National Bank, Charlotte, Z 


The receipts of record in the Treasurer’s Office were checked 
in detail and were found to have been properly deposited to credit of 
the Association’s bank account. Disbursements were also examined in 
detail and were supported by warrants drawn by the Secretary and ap- 
proved by the President. 





CORRESPONDING AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT “B”— 


The net receits for the period under review amount to $3,979.25, 
as compared to $3,483,25 for the preceding period, or an increase of 
$496.00. This is a very favorable increase in view of the fact that the 
preceding period wes for sixteen (16) months, whereas, the period un- 
der view was, appreximately, only twelve and one-half (1244) months, 


The receipts of the Executive Secretary were checked in detail 
and all receipts of record have been transferred to the Treasurer. 


The duplicate receipts of the former Corresponding Secretary 
were not available for our inspection and the amount collected by him 
is stated from a summary of his collections, which is as follows: 


Gross: Reéeipts” see. =a se nt he es es $651.23 

Less: Dishonored Checks and Protests Fees _____~ 
charged @backmby Banksos-4) = be ee ee 63.00 
Net Receipts transferred to Treasurer______ $588.25 


The checks charged back by the bank were not examined by 
us. These checks represent cash items in possession of the former 
Corresponding Secretary and should be re-deposited or returned to the 
party issuing same upon proper payment of the face value of the 
check together with any protest fees thereon. 


——$—<——__ 


STATEMENT OF BUDGET ESTIMATES AND ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES—EXHIBIT “C’— 

Exhibit ‘‘C’? has been prepared to show a comparison of the 
actual expenditures with the budget estimate for the period under re- 
view. We have increased the budget estimate for the Executive Secre- 
tarys Office to an amount sufficient to meet the actual disbursemtns, as 
this action was approved by the Executive Committee, as shown by the 
Minutes of their meeting of January 17, 1930. 

GENERAL: 

Your present officers are to be commended for the excellent con- 

dition in which the records are kept. This greatly facilitated the work 


of verification of the transactions during the period covered by our 
audit. 


Statement of 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
TREASURER 
For tha Peried from March 30, 1929 to April 17, 1930 


EXHIBIT “A” 
RECEIPTS: 


Treasurer’s Balance—March 30, 1929__---_-------__------_--.__ $4,444.74 


From Executive Secretary: 


J. W. Seabroak July 30, 1929 _---§ 300.00 
J. W. Seabrook Nove 2k. 1999 2a... 250.00 
J. W. Seabrook Dee. 26, W920= 3 fee. 88.25 
$ 588.25 
L. S. Coaart Mar. §, 4930 3 $ 300.00 
Ig. S. Cozart Mar. 22, 1930 _ 700.00 
L. S. Cozart Apr. 11, 1930__- ~ $00.00 
L. S.. Cozart Apr. 16, 1930 : 500.00 
L. S. Cozart Apr. 18) 1980 _.--_-._ 1,091.00 
$3,391.00 
Total Receipts from Secretary— 
Tit Pes te eee 8,979.25 


54.56 


Interest on Certificate of Deposit____ 


Total Receipts and Beginning Balance _ $8,478.55 
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DISBURSEMENTS: STATEMENT OF BUDGET ESTIMATES AND 
—ACTUAL EXPENDITURES— aoe 
President’s Office Sra en eS te $ boarey 
Recording Secretary’s ICC 2s ee eee aa : , oe 2 es 
ireasurer.a) Oftice: | eee een sae see ere a 20.00 (ine < EXHIBIT “C 
Minutes and Printing =~---===-----==------=---- A aes 
He eee ae + apace: orem % 75.00 p 1929—1930 Actual Budget Expenditures 
Tae cc uisve) Commnlitice, I MLGcLn beln Htc ee ee ¢ Budget Expendit’res Under Expended Over B’dg’t 
Colleres Sections: = ean a ee ee : Presi : : 
A ABSKTy : resident’s Office  ______ $ 50.00 $ 50.00 See eee aa 
Pe te deers tee Mi led oben ee AE 94, Rec. Secretary’s Off. -_ 100.00 10000. meee rs pea Sennen 
Ton cherseclraiiine Section meen een eras 18.11 cee Office ____ 20.00 20.00  ------=- ------- 
TEC TACUTEIs TOTS eo 7.00 inutes & Printing. -__- — 500.00 80:45 9 We seeoe= 280.45 
Convention Expense - 540.90 Mxec. )Sect.1s Ofte 2,134.82 REY Ae ee ee ee 
’ GS, a aa aia Seas 6 een een a oeeeese gaa Rilande) Home 22 )23222 75.00 151002 helt See Gee 
Sanatorium —-~--~---~-------~-------~------~---------- 50.00 Executive Committee —, 
—— Meetings, ete. _.—-_- 2.50 178.78 2.20 ee ae 
F P ee spe, cee College Section -_____ 55.00 4.04 BOSS Gia eee 
Total Disbursements—Exhibit ‘‘C’?_____--------- 4,119.78 High iGelool eecton as 55.00 se eee 599 
Ss Elementary Section —~ 75.00 GiiGne ees eee 19°76 
Treasurer's Balance—April 17, 1930--__--_---___---<- $4,358.77 Teachers Training ---~- z 
Section oe =.2—-ceae 55.00 18.11 3689S | ea st= see 
SS Meetings, Ete. --__ 250.00 178.78 22 See 
Home Economics Sec._-~ 55.00 7.00 48:00) eee 
Convention Expenses__ 350.00 540500 Been, Soe eee 
Sanatorium 50.00 50:00) 22e-— = Fe eee 
TOTALS ieee seen $3,829.82 $4,119.78 $ 497.03 $ 497.03 
SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S BALANCE: 
Net Amount of Ex-___ 
over, Budgets 2-2--=— 289.96, ea= ae 28996 ae see 
Cash@ronme Eland gee See tee Shs ee a ee $1,091.00 
Deposited to Checking Account—Shedule 1_-_-------~------ ie iliesow 
Gentificate nO fe Sep OSit ee eee ee eo eee 2,054.56 $4,119.78 $4,119.78 $ 497.08 $ 497.08 
NOTE: 
4.358.77 c , ; : : 
NOTE: $ This exhibit is subject to the comment attached. 
This Exhibit is subjeet to the comments attaehed. — SS 
——— 


RECONCILIATION OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNT WITH 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
April 17, 19230 


Statement of 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 











—CORRESPONDING AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES— SCHEDULE 1 
For the Peried from March 30, 1929 to April 17, 1930 
BALANCE PER BANK SADE IMIEIN Gee ee eee $1,604.61 
EXHIBIT “B”’ 
RECEIPTS: 
, ADD: 
Membership: Bess 2222292522) esses -soneee= nner aanee $8,994.25 Deposit of Apri] 16, 1930 not credited by Bank____________ 500.00 
Placement) Bureat 228 seee. os =n ae ee ee eee 31.00 =e 
Advertisements) 22222220 2sees=-eece see eae ane eeree = 18.50 $$2,104.61 
Total Groce Recel pts meses == a aeons $4,043.75 
DEDUCT: P 
Deduct: 
Refund on Overpayment of Dues -________~-- $ 1.50 Outstanding Checks: q 
Dishonered Checks taken up by J. W. Seabrook 63.00 
a 64.50 Number : Amount 
NET RECEIPTS oon en been = $3,979.25 i en Ee $ 72.00 
103: 2088296 oS ee 8.00 
104° 2ee oon le enw ccc ane eee 200.00 
O69 2322 >-  k 20.00 
DISBURSEMENTS: ADs ESSE Se ae Se eee ad 
LO (ogre een = 2 ee 23. See ae See 266.00 
: : HOS Mise ote see Soe et 5 5 eee 35.80 
Remittances to Treasurer: {09m | oes 83.00 
By J. W. Seabrook: SLO 2.75 
July 25; doo eke eee ae eh BION) G0 51 enero ee ar ere 2.64 
INOVi2. 0; gC 2 Oy eee eee ee 250.00 © nl i. in al ; 
Teicha 2 0110 2c aa nanan enn cee 38.25 ID ere a ne 88.68 
= 1S ee ee ek ee eee 5.00 
$ 588.25 1A ae Se ays SAO SRS 2 ee eee 
By L. S. Cozart x £9-00 s 
Mari ghSel O80) 2s see eee ee ee ae $ 300.00 Lo 20.00 2 
Max hO O05) ee eee ee een Se 700.00 116% Sessa see Ss.) eee 30.00 : 
ADT ROSE oO 0 es ee ee posse 800.00 A eee ee 
(Ap reipeelOS 0.uee es Ano Se 500.00 Moule a re vt : 
Apr | LigG3 0 Se. one Seen eee 1,091.00 . “——«. GO>- ‘(iS Seen a ee SSS ae a mae SS S53 Sate ! 
LO" 22s Vea conse eco r sere ee Se ee 28.97 
eee ahies 3,391.00 
Ota emittances ‘Onn reasurer— € 
CHU gees Ar? = nee eee ee ee $3,979.25 te 
BALANCE PER TREASURER—B#hibit “A” — -----_________ $1,213.21 
NOTE: NOTE: 


This Exhibit is subject to the comments attached, a This Schedule is subject to the comments attached. A 


| 
. 
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A Secret Room 


GWT oO 


Keep in your heart a secret room. In the midst of traffic, 
at tennis, in restaurants and offices, exult that there wait for 
you somewhere great ghosts of your own creation. And when 
you shut the door of your bed-room let them crowd round 


you—the splendid brothers of the mind. Then you will go 





out to the world again clothed head to foot in the armour of 


beauty that they have put on you in secret. And someone 





passing you in the street will catch benediction from you and 





| 
go on his way not knowing why a glimpse at your eyes has 
made him almost merry in the world of little content. More- | 
over, when, life slaps you in the face, you may remember your | 
hid haven, and laugh at the rowdy world, and so go rejoicing, 

as a philosopher should, to the things that matter. 


CAMERON WILSON 
—Waste Paper Philosophy 
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If your Discriminating Taste 
Results in Preference for Quality 


QUALITY Production, and 
QUALITY Service 


You Will Want 
GUIDE Quality Printing 


The Standard of Excellence 


The Guide Publishing Company, Inc., has set up and 
maintains a standard of excellence for “Guide Quality” 
PRINTING—recognized the country over for its distinctive 
and impressive character. That’s why people of distinc- 
tion, who have the intelligence to appreciate the value of 
good printing, invariably select “Guide Quality.” 





“Guide Quality’ Booklets, Catalogues, Folders, Office 
Forms, Broadsides, Window Cards, etc., always make the 
correct impression. Write, phone or call on us for samples, 
“dummies” and estimates. 


THE RECORD is a product of our 
EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The Guide Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


711-723 EAST OLNEY ROAD 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
PHONE 23100 








BERRY OPKRELLY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


METHOD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Wake County School 
System 


AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL FOR RURAL 
CHILDREN OF WAKE COUNTY 


SIXTEEN TEACHERS GIVING STANDARD COURSES 
AS PRESCRIBED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION—BOARDING DEPARTMENT 





Expenses $3.00 per week 


For further information write 


HeAnCOX Principal 








Brick Junior College 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Located at 


Brick sNeC. 


IS AN INSTITUTION OF RARE CHARM AND BEAUTY 
Quiet, secluded, free of the distractions of large centers 
of population, it is a place where study and 
things of the mind are given first place. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Well equipped plant, spacious campus, extensive farm, 
convenient location on the Southern Atlantic Coastal 
Highway and main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Strong, carefully selected faculty. Exceptionally 


COURSES 


TWO YEARS LIBERAL ARTS PRE-MEDICAL 
TEACHER TRAINING MUSIC 
EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES—Athletics 
BASEBALL, BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, TENNIS 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
Literary Societies 


AIMS 


CHARACTER AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Write today for catalogue and other information 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 
Brick, North Carolina 


St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, 


A four-year College Course is offered, including Pre- 
Medical and Teacher-Training features. 


A College Preparatory Department, A Training School 
for Nurses, and a School for Religious and Social workers 
are connected with the College. 


Thorough training, healthful environment, Christian 
influences. 


Terms Moderate 


For Catalogue and further information write 


The Registrar 
St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Ie LELES ONE 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
ee POR INEGROES 


It publishes the North Carolina Teachers Record. 
It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers. 


It regards the youth of the State as of first importance in promoting its 


program. 


It advocates better salaries for teachers. 


It reveals worthwhile activities as carried on within and outside the State. 


It provides a clearing-house of progressive thought. 


It seeks to interpret the “challenge of childhood.” 


It is dependent upon 6000 teachers in the State in order that it may con- 


tinue to carry on. 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 





The North Carolina Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Durham, North Carolina 


Believes that the what’s what and the 
who’s who 
constitute the bone and sinew of a 
successful organization 


Back of its growing success and service is a 
record showing safe, sound and 
sufficient resources amounting 
now to more than 
$3,000,000 


Reo teed FI REUEGN ESS 


More than nine million paid in claims 
more than a million dollars loaned 
on real estate 


OUR PERSONNEL 


Over 100 in home office and Durham District; 
over 1000 Insurance and medical workers 
in the field, giving employment to 
members of the race in a great 
race enterprise 
Thirty-one Years Successfully Building an Institution 

for Efficient Service and Negro Welfare. 


Cc. C. SPAULDING, President 
J. M. AVERY, Vice Pres.-Secretary 





BURGAW COLORED 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BURGAW, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Pender County School 
System 
AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL SINCE 1924 
Thirteen Teachers Representing 
Eight Standard Colleges And 
Normal Schools 


HEALTHFUL LOCATION - BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Expenses $4.00 per Week 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Write C.F. POPE, Principal 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SUMMER ADDRESS: 316 EAST, SOUTH STREET 
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HOWARD UNIV ERSTL "NIVERSITY. 


Washington, D. C. 





SUMMER SESSION 1930 





During the Summer Session the same grade of work is coe and 
equal credits given toward degrees as in other quarters of the University 
year. All of the facilities of the University for study, health, and recrea- 
tion are placed at the disposal of Summer Session Students. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE OFFERED IN EDUCATION 


Adolescence Teaching Procedures in the Junior High School 

Educational Psychology Technique of Teaching in Secondary Schools 

Advisors to Women and Girls 

The Teaching of Composition and Literature in 
the Junior High School 


The Junior High School: 
Sociological Foundations of the Curriculum Organization and Administration 


Educational Tests and Measurements 
School Administration and Supervision 


The Principalship 


Teaching of History in the Junior High School The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools. 


NINETY COURSES OFFERED IN THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, Economics, History, 
Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Romance Languages, and Sociology. 


Registration for Summer Session—June 16-18 
For catalog and further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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Youth 


pv TH is not a time of life—it is a state of mind. It is 
not a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips, and supple knees; 
it is a temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor 
of the emotions; it is a freshness of the deep springs of life... . 


Ali 


nial 


U 


You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as 
young as your self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young 
-as your hope, as old as your despair. 


MZ 


Y 
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In the central place of your heart there is a wireless station; 
so long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, 
courage, and power from the earth, from men, and from the 
Infinite, so long are you young. When the wires are all down 
and the central place of your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then are you grown old 
indeed.—Anon. 
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G. E. DAVIS 


President, North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 


Dr. George Edward Davis brings to the office of President of 
the Association mature scholarship and ripe experience. He was 
born in Wilmington, N. C., and had superior school advantages in 
what was then called Gregory Institute. At Johnson C. Smith (then 
called Biddle), he maintained a brilliant career and upon his gradua- 
tion was appointed tutor in the same institution. 


For two years he pursued the study of medicine at Howard, but 
finally was prevailed upon to make a decision which changed his ca- 
reer from medicine to teaching. In 1886 he accepted a professorship 
at Biddle, which post he held for 35 vears and during which time he 
served as teacher of Latin and Natural science and as Dean of the 
College. 


Since 1920 Dr. Davis has been Supervisor of Rosenwald Schools 
in North Carolina. In this capacity he has rendered signal service 
to Negro Education and in many ways he has helped to stimulate 
the Negro citizens of North Carolina, who within the last seven 
years have given more than a half million dollars toward the nearly 
five million dollars expended in the erection of Rosenwald schools. 

—KEditor 
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af Governor O. Max Gardner In Connection with 


ADDRESS 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD 


; 


The Presentation Of Prizes And Certificates of 
Award in the “Live-At-Home Essay Contest” 


The Hall of the House of Representatives 
11 a. m., Monday, June 23, 1930 


R. Superintendent, My School 
Friends, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
For me, this is indeed a happy occa- 
sion. This morning J think I have a 
fuller realization of the meaning of Pe- 
ter, when standing on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, after a new and rich 
religious experience, he exclaimed, 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 


It is good for us to be here, because 
this occasion symbolizes the full fruit- 
ion of an idea translated into an actuality 
through the thought, the cooperation and 
the high endeavor of an entire state. 

We have met this morning to give 
official recognition to those school boys 
and girls who have done most to pro- 
ject an idea into practice for the im- 
provement of the economic condition of 
the half of the people of our state who 
are engaged in agriculture. And we 
are happy to do honor to you young peo- 
ple. You merit it. Yet this occasion is 
significant for much more than its im- 
mediate purpose. You are the symbol 
through which a whole people—dealt 
a heavy blow by financial adversity, de- 
clared its determination to rise on step- 
ping stones of dead agricultural hopes 
to a higher economic and social life. 


These exercises, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, are not merely an occasion for 
presenting prizes to school children for 
excellence in competitive essay contests. 
As I sense the occasion it not primarily 
for that purpose. Your essays have in 
themselves, as essays, real qualities of 
excellence. For you boys and girls 
to reach this hall in this contest is a 
splendid compliment to your ability to 
analyze and understand the agricultural 
needs of North Carolina, and adequate- 
ly and convincingly to state them. I 
congratulate you for being winners, big 
winners, in a field that included the most 
and the best of your fellows. 

I suspect that at least some of you 
are here by the very slightest margin. 
You were competing with the other boys 
and girls in your own school, and I am 
sure that in many ways you rate some 
of them as good as yourselves. Then, 
too, your school was competing with 
every other school in your county. And 





Governor 0. MAX GARDNER 


CSE SE 
I suspect that some of the other schools 
in your county pushed yours mighty 
close. Furthermore, we have 100 coun- 
ties in North Carolina. Other things 
being equal, your county itself had just 
about one per cent of all of the chances 
possible of being represented here this 
morning. I say, then, you are good. 
And I want you—each of you—to know 
that your work, measured by the strict- 
est standard, was high class. If I say, 
then, that some of you are here by a 
slight margin, I want at the same time 
to say that you had the margin. 

I often like to think of one’s life, of 
one’s work, of one’s career, in what I 
shall call competitive terms. I think of us 
as winning or as losing out by margins. 
Bobby Jones, whose remarkable feat of 
winning the British Amateur Golf 
Championship and the British Open Golf 
Championship I am sure you have just 
been reading about, has, it seems to 
me, a margin, slight—to be sure, but 
there all the time—over any one of 
his competitors and most of the time 
over all of his competitors in this sport. 
You are the Bobby Joneses of essayists 
in the schools. 

While I congratulate you as winners, 
at the same time I more especially glory 


in you, and in all of the 800,000 public 
school boys and girls—white and black, 


country and city, beginners and grad- 


uates,—who, at the call of your state 


Superintendent and your Governor, en- — 


an important part of, a movement that 
sought to include all of the citizenship 


_ tered whole-heartedly into, and became — 


aga 


of this state in changing the center of the — 


emphasis of our agricultural program, 
in immediately, definitely, and convinc- 


ingly improving the economic condition © 


of those engaged in this basic industry, 
and in pointing to a future brightened 


with hope rather than fraught with — 


despair for fifty per cent of our people, 


No matter what its present economic 
conditions may be, any state has a won- 


oo 


derful future whose people possess that — 


neighborly, cooperative, social point of 


view which will make all elements turn — 
their thought to the improvement of the © 


condition of any one element when it 
encounters severe economic hardships. 
I am proud of you, and of all of the 
other school boys and girls, and of your 
parents, and of the press, and of all the 


Sa 


are 


institutions and the organizations in this — 


state, who, with a determination and a — 


sincerity that he who runs may read, 
set their shoulders to the wheel to 
put over the live-at-home idea in North 
Carolina. 

Shakespeare spoke the truth for all 
time when in “As You Like It” he put 


—_ 


+ wit 
~e 


Pao te Sees 


into the mouth of the exiled 
duke the words of wisdom, “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity. “When 
the cotton and tobacco crops of — 


this state fell off $20,000,000 in 1928 
from their 1927 production, we wondered 
how the farmers and those dependent on 
them could stand it, unless 1929 showed 
an improvement over 1928. When 1929 
showed an actual decrease from 1928 
of $23,000,000 more, there were those 
who conscientiously thought that agri- 
culture was doomed in North Carolina. 
The loss of $43,000,000 in the annual 
production value of the two principal 
crops in two years time did represent 
a staggering blow. North Carolina felt 
it. It feels it now. But it was not a 
knockout. 


In 1927 the estimated total value of 


pes 
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tal price received for the crops. 
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our cotton and tobacco crops was $208,- 
000,000; in 1929 it was $165,000,000. 
There was no falling off in the acreage 


planted to these two crops. There was 
no falling off of the fertilizer bill. 
There was no falling off in the cost of 
labor in making these crops. There 
was a $43,000,000 falling off in the to- 
You 
ean figure for yourselves the effect of 
a decrease of $43,000,000 in the annual 
crop value of cotton and tobacco in 
this state. The disastrous effect was 


enhanced by the fact that the farmer 


was dependent on the cash receipts from 
these crops not only to clothe the fam- 
ily and pay the fertilizer bill, but also 
in large measure to supply the fam- 
ily and the farm with every substantial 
part of their food and feed stuffs. De- 


pendent as we are on these cash crops, 


it is a matter of surprise that we have 
weathered this depression period as suc- 
cessfully as we have. 


Out of our dire necessity came our 
salvation. Out of the actual poverty 
of our agricultural life has come our 
hope. If agriculture had been prosper- 
ous, the State Administration, the De- 
partment of Education, the Press, the 
farm organizations, and the others could 
not possibly have caught the imagina- 
tion of this state as they have with the 
live-at-home idea and with the pure 
seed movement. So, I say, “Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” 


The live-at-home idea together with the 
closely related movement for the use of 
pure-bred, certified seeds for all princi- 
pal crops, the acquiring of pure breeds 
of live stock, and the manufacturing 
and processing for ourselves of a larger 
part of our raw products, I have proclaim- 
ed in every section of this state to be the 
salvation of our agriculure. I have said 
that the live-at-home idea and the pure 
seed idea would in themselves add this 
year $30,000,000 to our agricultural in- 
come. As a matter of fact, they are 
doing this. There is every indication 
that the $30,000,000 is on the way. 
They have more significance, further- 
more, than merely adding $30,000,000 
to our agricultural income in 1930,— 
important as that in itself is. They 
are going to do more than this: Together 
they are going to remove the cotton and 
tobacco farming industry from the pure- 
ly speculation class into the investment 
class of economic endeavor. To accom- 
plish this would be worth more than 


- $30,000,000 every year to North Caro- 


lina farmers. “How will live-at-home 
do this, Governor?” you ask, 

In putting their complete dependence 
in cash crop farming, my friends, the 
North Carolina farmers have just about 
insured their in-ability to make money 
out of cash crop farming. Why? Be- 





cause they have subjected themselves 
thereby to the time merchant and his 
time prices for their consumption goods. 
The time merchant in turn has _ sub- 
jected both them and themselves to 
banker and the fertilizer dealer for pro- 
duction credit. The North Carolina 
banker in turn is subjected to the re- 
quirements of the big bankers for cred- 
it. Neither the farmer, nor the mer- 
chant, nor the argricultural banker has 
had either enough liquid credit or its 
equivalent in consumption goods, to be 
the master of their economic condition. 
They have all had to buy on a seller’s 
market, and have had to sell on a buy- 
er‘s market. 

Do you see what the live-at-home idea 
can do to destroy this un-economie con- 
dition? Do you see that $30,000,000 
worth of additional consumption goods, 
produced by the farmers—who are at 
the same time the consumers—is sub- 
stantially the equivalent of $30,000,000 
of additonal liquid capital? Do you 
not see that the live-at-home idea in- 
creases the ability of our own folks 
not only to have without buying most 
of the goods for which they spend the 
most money, but thereby and at the 
same time to be in position to demand 
for their cash crops better prices than 
they have ever been able to do p to 
now? 

I have been saying what the live-at- 
home movement will do for the North 
Carolina farmer. We have already 
reached the point, however, where we 
can begin to talk of what it is doing 
for the North Carolina farmer. The live- 
at-home idea is not a fad. We have 
already got out of the sentimental stage 
of talking about it. Already its results 
are coming to be apparent. 


The most important tangible result, 
of course, is the planting of a much 
larger acreage of food and feed stuffs 
by all classes and types of farmers in 
all sections of the state. This has been 
done—especially in the east. The fact 
that in the eastern Piedmont section and 
the coastal plain section a beginning in 
self-sustaining farming was made by 
larger numbers of white and Negro ten- 
ant farmers is, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant outcome of this nature. 


Another tangible outcome has been 
the establishment or the enlargement 
of plants for processing some of the 
food stuffs planted and some of our live 
stock products—for example, among 
others, a pickle factory at Wallace in 
the southeastern part of the state, the 
Carolina creamery at Wilson in the east, 
a cheese factory at West Jefferson in 
the northwest, proposed plants for 
cheese making and related operations at 
Waynesville in the mountains and Al- 
bemarle in the Piedmont. 
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Stimulation of interest in improving 
local and commercial marketing—The 
Durham Farmers Exchange, with an 
adequate and well-planned building and 
a paid secretary for a three year period. 


“Increased interest in pure bred dairy 
cows, as shown in the spirited bidding 
and satisfactory sale of young thorough 
bred Guernsey calves at the Klondike 
dairy farm at Elkin and also at the sale 
at Winston-Salem conducted by the State 
Guernsey Dealers’ Association. Many 
of these pure-bred Guernseys were sold 
to young farmers like yourselves. The 
fact that in times as hard as they are 
in this state now, farmers want, and 
are finding ways to pay for pure-bred 
cattle, is a highly significant outcome. 

One of the most promising outcomes 

is the informal organization of the 
school children, through whom a con- 
tinuing interest in the live-at-home idea 
will be kept alive, and through whom 
the farmers will be reached again this 
fall and next spring. 
“As we all know, it is absolutely es- 
sential that we continue to carry this 
program ahead from year to year until 
its value is recognized by every farmer 
in every section. It is a continuing pro- 
gram that we have undertaken. The 
help of the school children will be in- 
valuable in keeping the idea alive and 
at work. And I know that we can de- 
pend on your continuing interest. 

This is, then, an important day in 
North Carolina history—Monday, June 
23, 1930—the date of the Declaration 
of Independence of North Carolina Ag- 
riculture. You school boys and girls, 
the representatives of 800,000 of your 
kind, are the signers of this declara- 
tion. This declaration will be preserved 
forever in these volumes among the 
permanent records of the State of North 
Carolina. We are, my friends, at a 
turning point in our state’s history. 
We are the fore-runners of a new day. 
We shall be free because we are de- 
termined to be free. 


FEAST 


I drank at every vine. 

The last was like the first. 
I came upon no wine 

So wonderful as thirst. 


I gnawed at every root. 
I ate of every plant. 

I came upon no fruit 
So wonderful as want. 


Feed the grape and bean 
To the vintner and the monger; 
I will lie down lean 
With my thirst and my hunger. 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
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The Present Status of Tax Supported High School 
Education for Negroes In North Carolina 


(Presented before the High School Section 
of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools at Petersburg, Va., 
July 27, 1930.) 


HIS definite and organized study of 
tax supported high school educa- 
tion for Negroes in America, of which 
this section on North Carolina is a mere 
part isolated for purposes of organi- 
zation, is sufficient evidence in itself 
that a transformation has occurred in 
the academic thinking of the Negro 
leader. 

Secondary education for Negroes in 
North Carolina like that in other south- 
ern states began as a missionary project 
and grew out of the sentiment result- 
ing from the tense emotions of the days 
of slavery and the subsequent recon- 
struction period. Northern Church in- 
terests fostered the initial steps begun 
by the Martin Tuppers of that day and 
the trained minister-teacher was the 
first objective of these schools. The 
great souls who directed the use of 
Northern philanthropy in those days 
cannot, must not be forgotten in any 
discussion of progress made by the Ne- 
gro in America. 

Thus our consideration of tax sup- 
ported secondary education is not a 
lapse in memory of the past but a 
change in conception of the present and 
future. Education for citizenship must 
be supported, controlled and administer- 
ed by that same government which has 
its being in the hearts and minds of 
the citizens who give it governmental 
powers. In North Carolina, the Great 
Aycock first convinced the people that 
two thirds of the commonwealth could 
not rise and leave the other one third 
in the ditch. 

The guiding spirit in the progress that 
has been made in North Carolina is 
that master of human relations, tha‘ 
far seeing educational statesman who 
was first Associate Rural Supervisor of 
Schools, June 1, 1913; first State Agent 
for Negro Schools, 1917; first Director 
of the Division of Negro Education for 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1921; the consumation of the great 
qualities of the men who sacrificed their 
all in a former day—North Carolina’s 
Newbold. He is the master interpre- 
ter who discovered the best in black to 
white and the best in white to black. 
ACCREDITMENT POLICIES: 

The requirements for accrediting these 
schools are the same for all of North 


By H. L. TRIGG 
Inspector of High Schools, Division of 
Negro Education 
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Carolina’s high schools. Any school may 
add to this minimum standard and many 
do, but the 8 month’s term, 3 properly 
certificated teachers, 45 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, 5 physical, 5 black- 
board, and 7 political maps with one 
of North Carolina in addition; Science 
equipment for four sciences, 300 vol- 
umes in library, 16 unit four year cur- 
riculum must be in existence when the 
school is accredited. Information to this 
effect is secured by a personal visit from 
the State High School Supervisor for 
Negroes, and the Principal’s Annual 
High School Report which is filed at the 
end of the year. 

There are five classes of acredited 
schools; Group I AA, A, and B; and 
Group II A and B. Classification is 
determined by equipment, ajttendance, 
number and preparation of teachers, 
length of term, and curriculum offerings. 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS AND 
EKQUIPMENT 


The 68 tax supported accredited high 
schools are housed in buildings that are 
valued at approximately $3,850,000.00— 
40 Special Charter at $3,250,000.00 and 
26 Rural at $600,000.00. 389 of the 40 
special charter buildings and 17 of the 
26 rural are brick. The two connected 


with State institutions are modern in 
every repsect. In many cases these are 
Rosenwald buildings and have been con- 
structed in the last ten years. The new 
building at Winston-Salem will be val- 
ued at approximately $300,000.00 and al- 
though not the largest in the South it 
was planned to meet the definite needs 
of the 30,000 Negro population. A va- 
riety of trades and industries will be 
offered as dictated by a survey made of 
the vocational needs of the Negro peo- 
ple. New and modern buildings are and 
have been constructed recently at sev- 
eral other points. The equipment re- 
quirements are in accord with standard 
building programs. 


LENGTH OF TERM: 


As to the time element 160 school days 
are required. Many schools have a term 
of 180 days. The former must have at 
least forty-five minute net period, the 
latter may have a minimum 40 minute 
net period.. 120 clock hours for each 
unit per year with double periods twice 
per week for laboratory work in science. 
A term of 160 days limits a school to 
Group II, and 180 days permit a school 
to work up into Group I in classifica- 
tion. 


CURRICLUM OFFERINGS: 


Schools with enrollments below 200 
are forced by necessity to limit their 
curriculum offerings to the minimum re- 
quirement of 16 units and these units 
are rather definitely outlined in the 
High School Manual; 4 in English, 4 in 
Social Science, 3 in Mathematics, 2 in 
Foreign Language, and 3 in Sciences. 
Larger schools have a much more varied 
offering made possible by more teachers, 
more pupils to elect courses, and neces- 
sarily more equipment. Individual 
needs constitute the determining fac- 
tor. There is a tendency to substitute 
French for Latin in the public schools, 
and the two years foreign language are 
offered in the 3rd and 4th years in- 
stead of the first and second in the 
small schools. 


All of the forty accredited special 
charter schools for the year 1929-30 
offered four years of English, likewise 
the 28 rural schools. Negro History was 
offered in 9; Trigonometry in 1; Solid 
geometry in 6; Spanish in 2; Home Kc- 
onomics in 25 city and 9 rural schools; 
Agriculture in 2 city and 12 rural 
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See 


schools. Bible is a regular course in 


one only. 
TEACHERS: 


Of the 564 teachers in accredited high 
schools (1929-30), 62.8% hold the “A” 
certificate and 508 or 90% are graduates 
of “A” grade colleges. Graduation 
from a standard college does not ne- 
cessarily warrant the issuance of the 
“A” certificate. The applicant must have 
at least 18 hours of education to his 
credit, and after July 1, 1931, he must 
have 21 semester hours in education with 
eredit for 30 semester hours in the sub- 
_ ject in which he is to be certificated. 
183 of the 564 were educated in North 
Carolina. 


SALARIES: 


There is a minimum salary schedule 
which starts the holder of the “A” cer- 
tificate at $80 per month and warrants 
a $5 per month inucrease in each of the 
next 3 years with a maximum of $100 
per month. The principals’ salary sched- 
ule starts at $922.00 per year to the 
holder of the Principal’s certificate and 
increases for four years to $1500.00, 
This is a minimum requirement and 
may be increased out of local or special 
tax funds as much as the principal’s 
ability demands. Likewise with teach- 


ers. There are many teachers getting 
salaries above the minimum schedule. 
ENROLLMENT: 


In 1928-1929 there were enrolled in 
rural high schools 3929 pupils—1191 
boys and 2738 girls; in special charter 
schools 8838 pupils—2901 boys and 5937 
girls; in State institutions 451 pupils— 
289 boys and 162 girls. In all tax sup- 
ported schools 4881 boys and 8837 girls: 
in all private schools 866 ‘boys and 
2167 girls; a grand total of 16,251 or 
5.2% of the tdtal school population. 
Enrollment has an average annual in- 
crease of 1700 and graduates 200. 


ACCESSIBILITY: 


The total Negro school population as 
of 1927-28 was 312,412. That year 71 
counties with a Negro School population 
of 146,414 did not support a public ac- 
credited high school for Negro children. 
For 1929-30 fifty-two counties supported 
68 accredited high schools which number 
does not include the 20 private accredi- 
ted schools. These 68 high schools serve 
240,188 Negro children. 53.2% of these 
312,412 Negro children had tax support- 
ed high schools accessible to them in 
27-28. In 1929-1930 twenty-six schools 
added in two years to the list are serv- 
ing an additional 74,190 children 
which cuts the number not cared for to 
72,224 or in percentage from 47.8% to 
23.1% of North Carolina’s total Negro 
School population which does not have 


‘lina in the next five years. 


a tax supported accredited high school 
in the County in which it lives. 


In fcur of these Counties—Franklin, 
Granville, Scotland, and Vance—which 
had in 1927-28 a total of 17,374 children 
of school age, tuition is paid in accred- 
ited private high schools for all children 
in the district, who are eligible for and 
who attend these schools. 


Another four of the 48 will probably 
have high schools to be accredited next 


year serving 20,937 children of school 
age; 14 offer two years of work acces- 
sible to 17,374. Thus 16,539 or 4.9% 
of the 312,412 children of school age 
have access to no high school work what- 
soever at the public expense in the 
political unit in which they live and an- 
other 5% have the advantages offered 
by two years work only. 


Experience proves that there must be 
close to a thousand pupils of school 
age in a county to suvport a standard 
four year high school. Four or five 
hundred in a small town will serve the 
same purpose. In consequence, many 
counties will be limited to an offering 
of two years recognized high school 
work and still others will be able to of- 
fer none at all. Twenty-seven of the 
48 ecunties which do not have accredited 
high schools have a Negro school pop- 
ulation of 1000 or less. Of this 27, eight: 
have 100 or less and one has not a 
single Negro child of school age. 

I cannot refrain here from an ex- 
pression concerning the high calibered 
service rendered by my illustrious pre- 
decessor, Mr. W. A. Robinson, who be- 
came a member of the Division of Ne- 
gro Education when it was formed in 
1921 and in 7 years of incomparable la- 
bor brought the total of accredited high 
schools from the 11 of 1919 to the 
64 of 1927-28. He set up the initial or- 
ganization for promoting secondary ed- 
ucation, organized curricula and extra 
curricular activties and set up princivals’ 
conferences. He was the shock troop 
in the struggle for tax supported sec- 
ondary education for Negroes in North 
Carolina. 


This work is still in the pioneer stage. 
The frontier has merely moved from 
large communities to small. Definite 
plans have been made to furnish stan- 
dard high school work convenient to ev- 
ery Negro school child in North Caro- 
There are 
at present 88 accredited schools in 
North Carolina—20 private, 26 rural, 40 
special charter, and 2 connected with 
State institutions. <A total of 93 schools 
have been accredited in the last ten 
years. Five of these were connected 
with institutions of higher learning and 
have been discontinued. 
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COOPERATIVE AGENCIES: 


In county schools (all of the cities and 
larger towns have accredited schools) 
the Jeanes supervisor, the farm agent, 
the home agent unite with the principal 
in cleaning the cobwebs from local minds 
and producing the desire for a high 
school. The Negro business man who 
pays taxes and draws no salary from 
tax money is the chief ally of the grow- 
ing high school. The adroit principal 
can secure him as a spokesman effec- 
tively with county commissioners or 
Board of Education. He can neither be 
discharged nor discouraged. Medical men 
in the community very often serve the 
same purpose. 

FORWARD: 


In five years the number of tax sup- 
ported accredited high schols has in- 
creased from 21 to 68; the enrollment 
from 6507 to 13,254 in 1928-29; 331 to 
543 teachers and 618 to 1484 graduates 
of which 50% each year go to college 
or normal school. In 1922-23, 53.9% of 
the high school enrollment was in the 
8th grade and 4.6% in the 11th. Last 
year 41.2% was in the 8th grade and 
14.2% in the 11th—a decrease of 12.79% 
in the former an increase of 9.6% in the 
latter. 

In 1924-25 there were no buses for 
transportation. In 1929--30 alone 30 
new buses have been. added, and aid has 
been secured from the Rosenwald Fund 
on operating 14 old ones at a total 
cost of $17,772.50. Last year there were 
many buses already in use, one county 
having 14, 

Money for extending the term to 8 
months, for the purchase of radio sets, 
libraries, school houses, from the Rosen- 
wald Fund has been received in large 
figures. Four high schools had receiv- 
ed up to 1929 the sum of $80,524.30 from 
this fund, at the same time $125,067.72 
from the General Education Board and 
$126,074 from the Slater Fund. 


NOTICEABLE TENDENCIES: 


1. Secondary education from private 
to public support and control—six pri- 
vate schools have become public. 

2. Differentiated curriculum and def- 
inite programs in Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance in all schools. The 
week of May 4-10, 1930 was set aside 
as Guidance Week in all of these schools, 

3. Increased progress in rural schools 
—31 of 43 County Training Schools are 
accredited. 

4. Full time principals and teachers. 


5. Younger and _ better prepared 
teaching staffs. 
6. Smaller Principal’s Conferences, 


easily accessible to the most remote sec- 

tions of State. 
7. Separate 

school buildings. 


elementary and high 
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8. Smaller increase in number of ac- 
credited schools for the future. Taking 
in account the present tendency toward 
consolidated schools we cannot expect 2 
larger increase in number of high 
schools accredited annually. To the con- 
trary, those existing at present will be 
enlarged to meet the demands of the 
growing local high school population, 
and counties will be surveyed for the 
lozical site for the next high school 
where there are two or more thousand 
children of school age in more than 
one community. 


9. This is a need rather than a ten- 
dency. The guidance of the Negro 
school product must be more and more 
into commercial and modern agricultu- 
ral channels as the professions become 
relatively crowded.’ Scholarships and 
fellowships for young colored men and 
women in institutions for special train- 
ing must be extended to the support of 
these same young folk in getting a type 
of experience which ean be got 
ten only in the recognized and success- 
ful big business of today. 


PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES: 


In the past few years per capita has 
become a common term to certain groups 
ef thinkers. We find in North Carolina 
that the term per capita has to be in- 
ternreted very carefully. It cannot be 
said that the schools of one community 
are better than the schools of another 
because the per capita expenditure is 
higher. In X County the per capita in 
current expense was $17.69 for white 
and $17.77 for colored in 1927-28. There 
were 6,793 white children and 166 col- 
ored. $120,068.89 was spent on the white 
and $2,948.22 on the colored. In Y 
County the white per capita for 3,198 
children was $26.92, for colored it was 
$32.82 but there were onlyten colored 
children in the county of school age. 
They spent $328.24 for one year on the 
ten children. 

If intensity of desire produces inten- 
sity of effort on the part of the individual 
and his wants, the group must want in- 
tensely and put forth group effort to 
satisfy group wants and needs. The 
time is past when it is even safe to 
give a man a costly thing which he 
neither desires nor appreciates. Where 
the Negro group, not individual, wants 
he gets. Where he wants not or wants 
in too small numbers he gets nothing. 
The Negro leader faces his greatest 
task in elevating old desires and apprec- 
iations and fostering new desires and 
appreciations in the people. A leader 
can advance no faster than his followers. 
For when he is so far ahead that he 
is beyond their intellectual sight or com- 
prehension he ceases to lead them. 

I hesitate to discuss the general com- 


parative figures for the two races, since 


it would entail a multitude of minor 
interpretations. There are two ap- 
proaches to the program for develop- 
ing Negro education. One would get 
results by presenting indiscriminately to 
the general public facts about discrep- 
ancies between educational opportuni- 
ties and expenditures for the two races, 
with the hope that a sense of fair play 
and justice might be aroused. The other 
would seek the same results by creating, 
fostering and elevating mass wants and 
the realization of expending needs in 
the Negro himself and in turn interpre- 
ting these to intelligent and sympathet- 
ic white leaders who will understand 
and use the best methods for meeting the 
needs of the Negro. The former may 
retard the program. The latter has thus 
far produced happy results in North 
Carolina. 

In North Carolina expenditures for 
public schools are divided into three 
main groups: 1. Current expenditures; 
2. Capital outlay; 3. Debt service. 

We seem to be concerned most about 
current expenditures. The capital out- 
lay in buildings and permanent equip- 
ment is apportioned on the basis of 
enrollment—past, present and future 
possibilities and buildings are construct- 
ed with this in view taking in account 
curriculum offerings, 


Current expenses include: 1. General 


control; 2. Instructional service; 3. Op- 
eration of plant; 4 Maintenance of 
plant; 5. Fixed charges; 6. Auxliary 
agencies. 


Number 2 is the bone of contention. 
Teachers in North Carolina are em- 
ployed on the basis of average daily 
attendance for the previous year. The 
Negro school gets its quota just as the 
white does. The salary schedule is diff- 
erent and will probably remain so as 
long as good teachers concentrate in 
those states which apparently offer best 
teaching conditions. Over 63% of our 
high school teachers this year came from 
without the State. The principal of a 
small high school will receive 100 or 
more applications for two or three va- 
cancies. With the supply so much great- 
er than the demand naturally they will 
be secured cheaply. 

It is surprising to note, however, that 
the greatest discrepancy in per capita 
expenditure is not in instructional serv- 
ice. Taking the items in order: $1.66 is 
spent on General Control for a white 
child to $1.56 for a colored; $29.73 to 
$11.76 for instructional service; $2.40 
to $.7& for Operation of plant; $1.54 to 
$.39 for Maintenance and Fixed Charges; 
and $3.39 to $.08 for Transportation 
and auxiliary agencies. 1.06 as much 
for number one; 2.5 as much for numb- 
er two; 3.3 as much for number three; 


2 times as much for number four; and 
48.4 as much for number five. <A differ- 
ence of 10 cents for number one; $17.97 
for number two; $1.74 for number 
three; $.79 for number four; and $3.31 
for number five. 

There will be many more white teach- 
ers per child enrolled because the white 
per cent of enrollment in average daily 
attendance is 84.3 while the colored is 
69.1. There can be no general inter- 
pretation for these figures. Many indi- 
vidual cases must be studied. These 
per capitas are on the basis of total 
enrollment. 
tary school are not separated. 

With what we have in the line of 
public educational facilities we realize 
that the surface has just been touched 
and that even when we get a building 
and minimum requirements met for ey- 
ery child we have just begun, for then 
we must go inside and see that these 
children do more than attend school, 
we must 
education. 


I LOVE TO TEACH 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

DO NOT know that I could make 

entirely clear to an outsider the 
pleasure I have in teaching. I had rath- 
er earn my living by teaching than in 
any other way. In my mind, teaching 
is not merely a life work, a profession, 
an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. 
I love to teach. 

I love to teach ag a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an 
art—an art so great and so difficult 
to master that a man or woman can 
spend a long life at it without realiz- 
ing much more than his limitations and 
mistakes, and his distance from the 
ideal. 

But the main aim of my happy days 
has been to become a good teacher, just 
as every architect wishes to be a good 
architect and every professional poet 
strives toward perfection. 

—_—_———__————_—____. 
A SCOTCH INDIAN 


A Scotchman walked into a telegraph 
office and picking up a blank asked the 
clerk, “How much will a message to 
Chieago cost?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” replied the clerk, 


. “for the first ten words and five cents 


for each additional word, and no charge 
made for the signature.” 

“All right,” said the canny Scot, “send 
my signature.” 

“Td be glad to, what is it?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the Scot 
answered, “Well I may not look it, but 
I’m an Indian and my name js ‘I Won’t 
Be Home Till Friday.’ ” 


High school and elemen- - 


see that they get a real 


oF napa ate 
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Education and Information 


OING up last summer from Liver- 
pool to Edinburgh we happened 


to be in a compartment with two very 


delightful and intelligent young women 
who were on their way to a wedding in 
Carlisle. One of them was a teacher 


- inthe Liverpool schools. We talked about 


_ Hackett’s “Henry VIII,” about Sheila 


- Kaye-Smith’s “Tron and Smoke,” about 


politics and about school work. She had 
voted the Labor ticket. She gave me 
her reasons for joining the Labor party 
and explained the present low condition 
of the Liberals. On whatever subject 
we conversed [ was struck with the 


_ thoughtful way in which she seemed to 


have formed her opinions and the clear 


way in which she expressed these opin- 


ions. Here, I said to myself, is a young 
woman who has been well educated. 
She has the power and habit of think- 
ing. 

After a time she asked where I lived 
in America. I told her about Charlottes- 


_ ville and Monticello and the University 


of Virginia. Of course Jefferson was 
several times mentioned. ‘“Jefferson,” 
she said, “Thomas Jefferson. I believe 
I have heard of him. The name sounds 
familiar. Was he one of the presidents? 

I confess I was a bit surprised that 
any one of her intelligence should have 
such hazy information about our great 
democrat. Could it be that she was the 
well-educated young person I had taken 
her to be? After she left the train 
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I continued to think about her. [I re- 
called the clearcut way in which she 
expressed her judgments about books 
and schools and politics, and in spite 
of her shortcoming on Thomas Jefferson 
I concluded that my first impression 
of her was correct, that she was a 
well-educated person. 





For, I asked myself, do we not often 
Ed- 
ueation and information are near akin, 
but they are certainly not the same 
You may be able to pour in- 


confuse education and information? 


thing. 
formation into George, but you can not 
pour education into George. He may 
be a passive recipient of information, 
he may catch it on the fly, from his 
books, his teachers and even from mov- 
ing pictures. But when it comes to 


getting him educated, George himself 


has to take a very active and persis- 
tent part in the process. There is no 
other way for him to be educated. 

We seem to have fallen into the habit 
of classifying under the term education 


much that would be more acurately 
called giving information. Propaganda, 
for example, is not education. The pro- 


cess of such and such in six days or 
six weeks is not education. There are, 
in fact, short cuts to information, but 
there are no short cuts to education. 

I was sorry I had not asked my 


chance acquaintance more about her own 
training. Perhaps she had studied sub- 
jects that might be called useless. No 
matter what may have been her cur- 
riculum, I could not avoid the conclu- 
sion that she had been well trained and 
was cducated. Being educated could she 
not quite easily at any time find out 
all she need know about any special 
subject, including Thomas Jefferson? 





“T believe in little children as the 
most precious gift of heaven to earth. 
I believe that they have immortal souls, 
created in the image of God. 
that in every child are infinite possi- 
bilities for good or: evil, and that the 
kind of influence with which he is sur- 
rounded in early childhood largely 
determines whether or not the budding 
life shall bloom in fragrance and beauty, 
with the fruit thereof a noble and God- 


like character. 


A Gearher’s Creed 


“T believe in freedom, but not in 


I believe 


license; prompt, cheerful obedience; 
in punctuality, regularity, accuracy, 
industry and application; that wisely 
directed self activity should result 

in self-control, in self-forgetfulness, 
in an increasing desire to choose the 
good and beautiful and to contribute 
to the happiness of others. 

“T believe in cultivating the intel- 
lect, but I believe too 

in soul culture the outgrowth of which 


is the more abundant 


life. 


“J believe in play as the child’s normal 
effort to understand himself through free 
self-expression, and I believe too in work, 
but work that isjoyous, and that thejoy in 


doing comes largely from the welldoing,” 
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The Present Status of Fligh School Education Among Negroes--- 
A Factual and (ritical Survey 


(Presented before the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools at Pe- 
tersburg, Va., July 28, 1930.) 


HEN it was suggested to me by 
W Dr. Johnson that I present this 
subject before you at this time, it oc- 
curred to me that probably even he 
did not know that just ten years ago 
in 1920, immediately after the World 
War, Professor Benjamin Brawley, then 
dean of Morehouse College and Pres- 
ident of the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth, had written what was 
probably the first paper on the same 
subject. Under the direction of the 
Association of which he was President, 
Mr. Brawley published a little pamphlet 
ot twelve pages on the subject, “The 
Present Status of Negro High Schools.” 
That paper, however, dealt with the 
situation from an angle different from 
the one from which I shall ask your at- 
tention in this paper. Ten years ago 
the problem of colleges was to bring 
pubile school authorities in the South, 
boards of private philanthropy and the 
Negroes in charge of Negro schools to 
realize that there were no Negro public 
high schools and that this fact forc- 
ed the necessity upon the Negro colleges 
of placing an emphasis upon their high 
school departments that dangerously 
threatened the effectiveness of their ef- 
forts to do college work. Mr. Brawley’s 
study made only ten years ago, discov- 
ers the fact that in the six states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina,Georgia, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi, 
there was not a single Negro public 
high school offering 15 units of high 
school work by the most generous evyal- 
uation, and I wish to say for the study 
that it presents a remarkably clear mir- 
ror to conditions at a time when any 
one studying Negro education in any 
phase must surely see as through a 
glass very darkly. 

It was but shortly after Mr. Brawley’s 
study that men in our own Association 
began a campaign for the accreditment 
of Negro high schools, challenging them 
to meet at least their own sate’s stan- 
dards. It may again be difficult to 
believe that the three sates of Souh Car- 
olina, Alabama, and Arkansas, up to 
the time of the first study on the sub- 
ject, published in our Bulletin, had not 
even considered the matter of applying 
standards to Negro high schools and 
that two of them, Alabama and South 
Carolina, did not create any official 
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state standards for Negro high schools 
until within the last two years, South 
Carolina being the final state to take 
official action in the matter. 

The campaign conducted through the 
Bulletin had two purposes, one to em- 
phasize the unrighteousness and the in- 
justice of failing to provide adequate 
public high schools for the children of 
Negro citizens; and the other, to con- 
vince public opinion that unless these 
Negro high schools were measured by 
the same standards as white high 
schools, public education, the greatest 
instrument of American democracy, 
would become, where the Negro is con- 
cerned, an instrument for the perpetu- 
ation of caste and the Negro would be 
forced to give up any present hope of 
attaining the full stature of a man in 
American publie affairs. 

The advances made in all of these 
sixteen states in the past decade give 
us ample cause for new courage and 
determination. Certainly it is true that 
whatever progress has been made has 
been bought with courage and determi- 
nation and whatever progress may come 
in the next ten year period will be 
bought with the same price. Any one 
who has been on the firing line in the 
ten years past knows without a doubi 





that our greatest barrier to more prog- 
ress has been an unwillingness to ad- 
mit the unpleasant truth, and the great- 
est benefactors of the cause have been 
those who have constantly insisted that 
all was not well and that there was 
serious cause to bestir ourselves to bring 
things to pass. The success of the ef- 
forts of our Association made in the 
past six years to focus the atttention 
of all agencies interested in Negro ed- 
ucation upon the business of accrediting 
Negro high schools should without doubt 
have proved to us the worthwhileness 
of a continuous and determined bom- 
bardment of public opinion in behalt 
of our educational interests. The re- 
sults have been most favorable. Ne- 
gro School men themselves. have _ be- 
come aroused and active. State and 
local school officials have responded and 
a decided impetus has been given to 
the movement of high school accredit- 
ment. 


Several states have been practically 
compelled to recognize the official ex- 


istence of the Negro High School as a 
part of the State School system, while 
others that have not placed Negro high 
schools upon the same level as white 
high schools, have found it increasing- 
ly uncomfortable to justify their. po- 
sition. The philanthropic boards have 
recognized the movement and have giv- 
en it their aid and comfort. Probably 
our greatest achievement has been the 
winning of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States to a sympathy with our desire 
for rating by that association. While 
this much desired end has not yet been 
consumated, our efforts in behalf of 
the high schools have paved the way for 
our colleges and it was the very com- 
mittee appointed at our request to con- 
sider ways and means for the approy- 
al of Negro high schools that recently 
was put in charge of the matter of 
rating Negro colleges. One member of 
the committee has recently written me 
that he consented to the prior approva! 
of Negro colleges by the Association 
because it was easier to accomplish and 
because he saw in it the greatest as-. 
surance that approval of Negro high 
schools must necessarily follow the ap- 
proval of Negro Colleges by the South- 
ern Association. 

So from the angle of accreditment of 
Negro high schools, the work of this 
Association in arousing favorable pub- 
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lic sentiment is well advanced and, per- 
sonally, I feel that the time has come 
to place our emphasis upon a new phase 
of our examination of these schools. 


It is the purpose of this paper then 
to show, as far as the facts will jus- 
tify, first, to what extent even our best 


Negro high schools are provided with 
the ordinary facilities, now taken for 
granted in the average white high 
schools, for the comfort and happiness 
of the students and for their health 
and cultural developments; second, to 
what extent conditions in these schools 
encourage the professional development 
of well trained, happy teachers who are 
provided with facilities and conditions 
necessary to modern high school instruc- 
tors; third, to what extent the principals 
of these schools are allowed to give their 
_ time to planning and executing the work 
of high school administration and are 
provided with the conditions that the 
average white high school principal 
takes for granted as the sine qua non 
for successful administration of his du- 
ties. In other words have public school 
authorities yet begun to take Negro 
high schools ‘seriously enough to think 
of them in anything like the same terms 
in which they think of their white 
schools. 

In order to secure the information up- 
on which I shall base my statements in 
this paper, I sent out a two page ques- 
tionnaire to 154 principals of Negro 
public high schools. These schools were 
selected as far as possible from the 
list in my 1928 Study of Negro Accred- 
ited High Schools, published in June- 
July Bulletin of that year. In several of 
the States, notably Alabama, South Car- 
olina, Florida, Lousianan, where the 1928 
list showed either none or scarcely any 
such schools, the schools of the largest 
cities were selected. 


The information asked for covered 
some 55 definite conditions but the 
questionnaire was so arranged that re- 
plying to it was a matter of making 
a few marks and writing “yes” or “no” 
some half a dozen times and ten min- 
utes is a generous allowance for the 
time needed for making the replies and 
getting the papers into the stamped and 
addressed envelope that was also en- 
closed. It was this case in replying 
that probably accounted for the fact 
that 77 or 50% of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

As would be expected 53, or about two 
thirds of these schools are in cities of 
50,000 population or less, while 34 or 
about one third are in cities of more 
than 50,000 and only 14 or about 20% 
are in cities of 100,000 or more. I 
wish to emphasize however that these 
schools: represent to a very large ex- 


tent our best Negro high schools in the 
South. Let us consider first the lot 
of the children who attend these 177 
public high schools. It is taken for 


granted now that school children should 
be segregated according to their social 
development and maturity and even in 
comparatively small communities, white 
children are segregated on the three 
levels of Elementary, Junior High and 
Senior High Schools. But separate 
school plants entail an extra educa- 
tional cost and Negro children even it 
communities with as much as 115,000 pop- 
ulation, where the Negro population is 
as much as 35,000 attend school in plants 
where all the grades are taught in one 
building. Of the 77 schools considered 
here only 16 are 4 year high schools, 
20 have the combined Junior and Sen- 
ior High and 41 or 53% are schools 
where all the grades from 1 to 11 or 
12 are taught. 

In the second place, 51 or 66% of 
these principals admit that their schools 
are over-crowded. How serious this 
condition is may be judged from the 
fact that some of the schools are 100% 
overcrowded; in other words have en- 
rolled as many again as the number 
for which the building was planned. 

All sorts of provisions are made for 
taking care of the excess enrollment. 
In some cases crowding them all into 
the school plant, in others renting lodge 
halls, churches, and dwelling houses. 
Probably the most unfortunate adjust- 
ment is made by diverting certain rooms 
of the building from the purpose for 
which they are originally planned. Most 
frequently the library room has been 
taken for a class room. Often the as- 
sembly room is either cut up into class 
rooms with partitions or several classes 
are taught simultaneously in Sunday 
School fashion. Home Economics rooms 
and shop rooms in many cases have had 
to be sacrificed; while some of the prin- 
cipals have indicated that they were us- 
ing for class rooms, laboratories, cloak 
rooms, locker rooms, store rooms, and 
even space intended to be used for 
closets. The last I have personally 
seen done, twelve were using portables 
and housing as high as 20% of the en- 
rollment in this way. In other cases 
the school has been organized in double 
session schedule with as high as 42% 
of the enrollment involved in one case. 

Of the 22 schools built since 1925, 
fourteen or 53% were overcrowded. 
Twenty-eight had been added to since 
1925 and of these 24 were already over- 
crowded, one as much as 23%. One 
building erected in 1927 is already 53% 
over enrolled and another erected in 
1929 is now 25% overcrowded. 

It is safe to say that with all the 


building program in Negro schools in 
the last ten years weare still pitifully 
far behind our housing needs. Any 
adequate enforcement of the compul- 
sory education law is out of the question 


and a low precentage of enrollment 
is the only relief for the harassed 
principal. 


Not only are the school plants over- 
crowded but the proportion of students 
per teacher is ruinous. 22 schools or 
29% have above 35 students rer teach- 
er, while only 27 schools or 35% have 
30 or less students per teacher or th> 
normal student load. 


Unfortunately state accreditment re- 
quirements do not in many cases, if 
any, limit the student hour load so that 
the other end of the average Negro 
Mark Hopkin’s log is very well crowd- 
ed for I will venture to say, an im- 
possible number of periods per day. 
(I did not ask the question). Can we 
imagine that the child lost in this 
crowded school with over-burdened 
teachers, gets a great deal of ioy from 
his work and can we blame them in so 
many cases for wearying of the con- 
ditions and dropping out of school al- 
together ? 


However, if he does go on to school 
in spite of conditions, what sort of pro- 


gram of health and recreation does his 
school offer? Provisions for gymna- 
siums and for teachers of physical 
training are now very generally a part 
of the program of the white schools 
of the South, both in their Senior and 
Junior High School plants and in their 
Elementary Schools. It is now with 
them bevond the place where any dis- 
cussion is necessary to justify its place 
in the modern school program. 

Within the last two weeks I attend- 
ed a Conference of White High School 
Principals in the State of Tennessee. 
Forty-two men were present represent- 
ing the small town and rural high 
schools. Thirty-five or 83% of these 
small high schools in one state have 
gymnasiums and 20% had full time 
teachers of physical training, but only 
21 or 27% of 77 of our largest and 
best Negro high schools could claim 
gymnasiums of any kind and only five 
had provisions for both boys and only 
9 for girls. 13 more claimed half time 
teachers for boys and girls and some 
of these I know were including their 
coaches of sports who carried a full 
load of academic work along with their 
coaching duties. Counting them all, 
however, only 22 schools or 29% made 
any claim to having any kind of provis- 
ion for this type of activity so much 
enjoyed by high school students of both 
sexes and so worthwhile from the stand- 
point of stored-up health for the severe- 
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ly taxing days to come in mature life. 

Let us take for granted that practi- 
cally all of these 77 schools have teams. 
How many of them have provision for 
showers after vigorous exercise? Only 
25 out of the 77 or 32% claimed any 
provision for shower baths and only 
20 of these had separate provision for 
boys and girls. In the great majority 
of cases these school plants are the 
only centers of recreation for our boys 
and girls that are not commercialized 
in the most dangerous ways. ‘There 
are, we know without asking, practi- 
cally no Y. M. C. A.’s and fewer Y. 
W. C. A.’s for Negroes in these 77 
cities. And if the school plants are 
not equipped to offer a clean, wholsesome 
recreation program, the community is 
poor indeed in these experiences that 
even small white communities provide 
for their children and that all young 
life should have in these modern days 
when complicated city existence has 
robbed us of open space and swim- 
ming holes and has made recreation so 
largely a part of the public welfare 
program. 


At least one for the school 


library is to make high school attend- 


ance attractive. That reason alone 
would have justified white school au- 
thorities in making libraries and libra- 
rians so clearly asknowledged a part of 
their school program. But schohol libra- 
ries and trained school librarians are so 
taken for granted in modern school pro- 
ceedure that no effective teaching by 
modern methods can be done in schools 
without functioning libraries. All state 


reason 


aecreditment standards call for libraries : 


but unfortunately in most if not all 
of the states, the standards merely deter- 
mine the number of volumes and assume 
that proper conditions for the use of 
the books will be supplied. These ac- 
creditment requirements bearing on 
books have been responsible for the 
fact that our Negro high schools which 
had no books a few years ago, today 
have fairly creditable collections, It 
is a sad commentory on how these col- 
lection of books are made available to 
the students when the facts of this 
study show that 87 or 44% of the 
schools considered do not have a sep- 
arate room to be used for library pur- 
poses; while only 16 or 21% have full- 
time librarians and 5 or more have part 
time librarians. Of the 16 full-time 
librarians, 14 are said to be trained 
to give scientific library service. This 
lack of libraries is not a matter of the 
size of the school. 48 or 62% of these 
schools have 500 or more students and 
15 or 20% have a thousand or more 
students. The attainable standards set 
forth in 1928 by the Library Committee 


ef the North Central Association are 

as follows. 

Below 250—1 half time librarian 

250-490 —1 full time librarian 

500-999 —1 full time librarian and 1 
half time librarian 

1000-1999—2 full time librarians 

full time librarians and 


2000-up —2 
one half time for each ad- 
ditional 1000 or major 
fraction. 


One of the schools considered is in a 
city whose Negro population numbers 
85,000. The building erected in 1926 
has a reasonable capacity of 1200. The 
present enrollment is 1640 has a 35% 
overcrowded condition. The room in- 
tended for a library has been diverted 
to class room use and the books re- 
pose in the principal’s office. There 
is no librarian, full time or part time, to 
see that these books are made availbale 
to the 1640 young people who might 
find them interesting and inspiring. It 
is encouraging, however, that in another 
state a school with only 3870 students 
has a separate library room and a full- 
time, trained librarian. 

In this scientific age when more peo- 
ple are actually engaged in chemistry 
than in any other of the learned pro- 
fessions, how well are our best Negro 
high schools equipped to turn out young 
Edisons? 14 of the 77 or nearly one 
in five have no separate science labor- 
atory, 46 or 60% have one room for 
all science while only 17 have two or 
more rooms devoted to science. Chem- 
istry is still taught more or less like 
fiction in many of our Negro high 
schools. 

We would naturally expect that little 
attention would be paid to cultural mat- 
ters in these schools but we would hard- 


ly look for conditions to be quite as 
bad as they are. The most universal 
Southern white comment on our singing 
is that it is wonderful; far superior to 
singing by anyone else. If this com- 
ment be true, it seems that an oppor- 
tunity to make a large contribution to 
the cultural development of our children 
is being sadly neglected. 


Regarding the opportunities for mu- 
sical training in our high schools, the 
facts are that only 20 of the 77 schools 
or about one in 4, have a full time music 
teacher. 18 claim half-time teachers; 
while 32 or 42% of the 77 have no music 
taught in the high school except as vol- 
unteer extra curricula work by some 
teacher already carrying a full load of 
other school duties. Only 15 or 19% 
of the schools have any courses in art. 
Our high schools are doing practically 
nothing toward making our children 
either artists or patrons of the arts. 
Nor can we imagine that very much 
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emphasis is put on dramatic art when 


39 or 51% of the schools do not have | 


any kind of stage curtains and a number _ 


of the schools do not even have aud- 
itoriums. 

If the children love beautiful sur- 
roundings, their high schools offer them 
still further disappointment for 32 of 
the principals or 41% admit that their 
grounds have not been improved even 
though the building is in some cases are 
more than twenty years old; further 
26 of the men or 34% say that the jan- 
itor service provided by the board is 
not sufficient to keep the building in 
clean condition while many of these 
who express themselves as satisfied with 
the janitor service have one janitor for 
more than a thousand children. One 
principal writes that he employs out 
of the school funds additional janitor 
service; another that the teachers and 
students do most of the cleaning; and 
several that the janitor’s wife and mem- 
bers of his family assist in the clean- 


ing of the building. Comparatively few — 


of our Negro schools in the South are 
ever very clean and the fault is not 
with the principal or the poor janitor 


who finds it physically impossible to — 
maintain a clean building, no matter. 


how diligently he labors. We hardly 
dare think what these ugly and unclean 
surroundings of those thousands of Ne- 


gro school children mean to them in’ 


health and character habits. 
Probably the Negro high schools are 
giving their attention to the industrial 


and vocational side of the training of | 


Negro children. Have we not for sey- 


eral decades understood that the South 
believed in vocational education for the 
Negro. Surely no people ever needed 
more to learn ways and means of earn- 
ing an honest and respectable living, 
especially, when such an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of Negro high school 
students go immediately into the life 
of the community. But what are the 
facts. First, 71 of the 77 schools do 
teach home economics for girls and at 
least 51 of them have separate rooms 
for cooking and sewing. But, for boys, 
27 of the schools or 35% have no shop 
work at all while 4 or 57% of the 77 
schools have a wood shop only. No 
one would argue against work shops, 
for wood work is as cultural as music. 
On the other hand no thoughtful per- 
son would argue that wood shops are at 
all vocational. Hven the wood shop men 
of the country themselves argue that 
their work is not vocational in the sense 
that they are teaching a trade. On 
the other hand, with the automobile 
industry the leading industry in the 
country today, auto mechanics is cer- 
tainly vocational Yet only 6 of the 
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77 schools teach auto mechanics to their 
boys, and only 138 have more than one 
shop teaching any kind of industrial 
work. 

Commerecial training, universally of- 
fered as a vocational possibility in white 


schools and so sorely needed in all Ne- 


gro community life is offered in only 


23 of the 77 schools. In no sense can 
we say that our Negro high schools 
are in the least effective in the voca- 
tional training of our children and we 
need to give every aid and encourage- 
ment to the Rosenwald movement seek- 
ing to encourage southern cities to of- 
fer real vocational training in their Ne- 
gro high schools. 


Probably the crowning discomfort 


from the point of view of the children 


is in the matter of the lack of little 
space in which to put down coats, rub- 
bers, raincoats, umbrellas, hats, extra 
books, ete. Only 19 of the schools or 
one in four, provided lockers for the 
students. Some three or four years ago 
Dr. Phenix took a little vacation from 


his work at Hampton and visited many 


of the high schools over the South which 
sent students to Hampton. As he re- 
turned from his trip he visited me in 
North Carolina and among other things 
expressed his surprise at seeing the 
students in so many of the schools 
wearing hats and coats 
rooms and carrying armfuls of coats, 


‘hats, books, umbrellas, etc. from room 


“lunch. 


to room. To any one not familiar with 
conditions in Southern Negro. high 
schools, it is a queer sight... 


Even the pleasure of a comfortable, 
sanitary place to eat is denied the stu- 
dents in these schools, for only’ 24 
schools or 31% had separate cafeteria 
rooms. 


For Negro high school students the 
great democratic adventure of going to 
high school is after all not so joyous. 

On the average they must attend an 
over-crowded school building where they 
are all but lost in classes too large for 
the teacher to handle effectively. The 
building is usually dirty and the grounds 
ugly and unimproved. There are no 
lockers where the daily burden of coats, 
hats, books, ete. may be deposited; no 
gym or attractive physical training pro- 


grams; no shower baths; no courses | 


looking toward vocations; no quiet, at- 
tractive library rooms presided over by 
trained librarians; no diverting cultural 
programs of music and art’ and dra- 
matics; and at lunch time no pleasant, 
Sanitary cafeteria where they may re- 
lax and socialize for a short period while 
they enjoy a wholesome, well planned 
Can we blame them if they 
find high school dull? 


Let us now consider in somewhat 


in the~ class - 


less detail the lot of our Negro high 
school teachers. Is high school teach- 
ing a profession attracting the best of 
our young trained minds and offeriny 
them a respectable chance to earn a 
living by engaging in an enjoyable 
activity ? 

A discussion of the salary received 
will help some in arriving at an answer. 
One of the questions was regarding’ the 
maximum salary paid any teacher. The 
replies were somewhat. disappointing, 
for in several instances the prin- 
cipal, himself a teacher, sent in the 
principal’s salary. In every case where 
I have written to verify my suspicions 
I have found this to be true. In other 
cases the principals have sent in a sal- 
ary supplemented from Federal or oth- 
er funds. The figures on maximum 
salaries then may run somewhat high- 
er than actual conditions justify. Not 
all of the replies are entirely definite 
and two or three did not answer the 
question at all but from the replies the 
facts on salaries are as here stated. 
in 77 of the best Negro high schools 
of the South the maximum salaries paid 
to teachers run as follows: 


In 28 or 36% of the schools the max- 
imum annual salary is. under a thous- 
and dollars per year. 


BCNOOISEITOM | mare/o/cistsietetescds cue 


900— 1000 
1000— 1100 
1100— 1200 
1200— 1300 


” ” 


ONAPADWNHOANHE 


” ” 


rar 


Only in one out of five of these 
schools may a teacher expect to receive 
as much as $1,500 per year. All of 
which undoubtedly means that these low 
salaries paid in Negro high schools ac- 
tually ‘put a premium on _ inefficiency. 
Teachers receiving such low salaries 
cannot live through the winter in any 
decent way and have enough left for 
summer study or travel or even for 
summer vacation and some of them must 
seek work in-summer hotels or on Pull- 
man cars where in three or four months 
they earn almost as much as they were 
paid as teachers the previous winter. 


Not only must the Negro high school 
teacher expect a low salary but he may 
expect to earn it under most trying con- 
ditions. He stands more than equal 
chanees of working under: excessively 
crowded conditions and. teaching his 
classes in rooms that were not designed 
for class room ‘use and so lack sucn 
comforts and conveniences as. suffici- 
ent light, heat, air space, blackboards, 
etc. . Two chances to one his student 
hour load will be so heavy that it will 


be humanly impossible for him to. devel- 
op proper class room techniques. 

Five chances to one the library fa- 
cilities of the school will be too inad- 
equate to be employed by the teach- 
er as a help in enriching his courses. The 
man who knows team athletics will prob- 
ably carry a full load of teaching and 
then spend his afternoons in coaching’ 
and his nights resting because he is 
too tired to make his four to seven 
preparations for the next day. . The 
Home Economics teacher stands more 
than two chances to one of degenrating 
into a cook for a cafeteria. While the 
teacher who knows music will frequent- 
ly regret the accomplishment. 

Under such conditions we cannot hope 
that our teachers will from year to 
year show the normal professional, im- 
provement in teaching technique. The 
danger is that they will, on the other 
hand, drop by necessity into habits of 
slovenly teaching. 

Further, positions for specially train- 
ed teachers for library work, art, pub- 
lic school music, commercial work and 
physical education are being created so 
slowly that we can offer no encourage- 
ment to talented and ambitious young 
people to prepare themselves for these 
types of work. 

I am almost prepared to say that 
for a Negro to do high school teaching 
in several of the Southern states he 
must be impelled by extreme missionary 
zeal or else he is forced into it because 
he is not capable of doing anything else. 

Finally, what is the lot of the aver- 
age Negro high school principal in our 
best schools in the South? In the first 
place he is so underpaid that again a 
premium is placed upon the untrained 
unprofessional, job-wary, type of indi- 
vidual. I cannot entirely back up this 
statement from the data but I can say 
that in most of the cases where I 
have written back about salaries the 
man has written me that the salary 
stated was the principal’s salary and 
was given on the blank because they 
were principal teachers. One man who 
is principal of a school with an enroll- 
ment of 900, writes: “The $1,500.00 
salary referred to is the principal’s sal- 
ary. He has at least 4 hours of teach- 
ing service per day.” This same man 
has no clerical assistance. His schoof 
is 88% overcrowded; and there are 53 
students for each of his 17 teachers. 
Yet his situation is considered almost 
the best in his state. 

Forty-seven or 61% of the principals 
replying have no clerical help. Here 
again the enrollment seems to have noth- 
ing .to do with the variation in. the 
condition. A school with an enrollment 
as high as 1250 has no clerk, while an- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Some Uses of Standardized Tests In Improvement 
Of Instruction In Arithmetic 


IGURES from the United States 

Bureau of Education! show that 
from 76.9% to 74.8% of current ex- 
penses for education in 1925-26 went for 
Instructional Service. Since instruction- 
al service is the major and most ex- 
pensive function carried on in a school 
system, any measures or devices for 
its improvement will be reaching the 
center of the business of the school 
and the chief purse string that is drawn 
in the support of education. 


Standard arithmetic tests are espceial- 
ly adapted to use in the improvement of 
instruction because of the objective na- 
ture of the tests and the test results. 
Their results and techniques have had 
influences on regular classroom prac- 
tices and on the improvement of the 
literature of arithmetic. One notes es- 
pecially a number of drill devices, “Work 
Books,” and diagnostic devices. 

One might divide the subject matter 
of arithmetic roughly into two parts— 
mechanics of arithmetic, and problem 
solving. The mechanics must be mas- 
tered in order that accuracy in’ problem 
solving may be attained. The mechan- 
ics of arithmetic consists essentially of 
four operations (addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division) with four 
kinds of numbers (integers, common 
fractions, decimal fractions, and denomi- 
nate numbers). An operation with any 
one of the four kinds of numbers in- 
volves a number of types of exercises. 
Thus in addition of integers one finds 
not only 100 elementary combinations, 
but also the application of combinations 
to higher decades, bridging tens, carry- 
ing, long columns that exceed the at- 
tention span, ete. In order to improve 
the work of a pupil in arithmetic one 
must know the specific type of exer- 
cise in which the pupil is weak. 

The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic 
Tests furnish a good example of specif- 
ic types of exercises. These tests con- 
sist of fifteen sets of exercises; the 
exercises of each set are all of the 
same level of difficulty. For example 
in addition of integers we find sixty- 
five exercises of the simple combination 
type making up Set A; sixteen exer- 
cises of one column addition making up 
Set E; fourteen exercises of the single 
column type, longer than the attention 
span, making up Set J; and twelve ex- 
ercises of four column addition in Set 
M. There are two sets in subtraction, 
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three sets on multiplication, four sets 
on division, and two sets on common 
fractions. Within each set there are 
enough exercises that are alike to test 
a pupil’s ability to do the type of ex- 
ample involved. This feature of a test 
makes it more reliable for diagnostic 
purposes than a test that offers only 
one or two chances for displaying abil- 
ity with a particular type of example. 
With one or two examples a pupil may 
succeed or fail by some chance fac- 
tor, but with from eight to sixty-five 
exercises of the same type the element 
of chance is grealy reduced. 


Similar analysis of the content and 
arrangement of the exercises of other 
tests will reveal some of the possible 
ways by which they may furnish in- 
formation for the improvement of in- 
struction. The more nearly the content 
of the test conforms to the content of 
the curriculum in arithmetic, the better 
instrument it is for aiding in the im- 
provement of instruction. 

The process of solving a problem can 
be analyzed into four or five elements, 
namely: Determining what is to be 
found; what is given in the problem; 
what operation or operations are to be 
used; forming an estimate of the an- 
swer which is to be used as a check 
on the calculations; and (some would 
say) performing the calculations. A 
test so constructed as to reveal ability 
in handling each of these elements is 
highly diagnostic and valuable for in- 
structional purposes. Such a test has 
been devised by P. R. Stevenson and 
published by the Public School Publish- 
ing Company under the title, “Arithme- 
tic Reading Test (Problem Analysis).” 

Besides structure and content of a 
test, we find from its norms and sta- 
tistical treatment of results facts that 
are helpful in instructional improvement. 
The norms, tabular and statistical treat- 
men are of service to the supervisor, the 
teachers, and the pupil. The use of 
norms should be made with some pre- 
cautions, especially in dealing with in- 
dividuals and when judging the efficien- 
cy of teachers. To set the grade or 
age norm as the goal for the very dull 
or the very bright child would be in gen- 
eral bad pedagogy and psychology. Abil- 
ity and other factors should be con- 
sidered in the case of such pupils. 

Some of the test makers prepare and 
recommend for use a sort of diagnos- 


tic sheet for analyzing the difficulties 
of individuals and determining the rel- 
ative difficulty of the various types of ex 
ercises. 
the form indicated below. Each prob- 
lem is cheked as to success or failure. 
From such a study a teacher can see 
where the pupil emphasis and the prob- 
lem-emphasis should be placed. The pupil 
failures and totals determine the pupil 
and the type of exercise that should 
be givn attention. The totals and per 
cents at the foot of the columns deter- 
mine the exercises that need o be con- 
sidered for the class as a whole. The 
user of test would do well to study 
the possible uses of these and other 
devices furnished with the tests. 


EXAMPLES 
__ Pupil |1|2/3]4|5'6|7/8)9/10|11]12|13/14| 
Total 


|_| dels | 2 Lal meh 
|_| 
|_| 

Correct goat, TTY] 


Per cent | | | | | 
Correct | | | | | 


In general the tabulation is of 


Total 


= ae oa 
2 | 
= Se 








Besides satus, goals, incentives, gen- 
eral type-difficulties, and measures of 
progress, we need to know the specific 
errors that our pupils make and their 
causes. The “patent medicine” type 
of treatment is as much a fake in 
education as in medicine. In order that 
instruction in arithmetic may be im- 
proved, the teacher must know the spe- 
cifie weaknesses and their causes as 
well as general symptoms. A detailed 
analysis of puipls’ errors and_ their 
causes is all the more important in 
arithmetic in as much as the subject is 
composed of many specifics. An incor- 
rect answer simply says that something 
has been done that is wrong, but does 
not tell what particular step or influ- 
ence caused this error. According to 
our study of test papers and results thus 
far in this article, we would only dis- 
cover that the following example was 
incorrect. But when 


we study the work Add: 2 ft. 6 in. 
of the example it- Otte eae 
self we are led to 4 ft. 9 in 
suspect that the pu- 

pil is applying to LAIR Gee) 


this example a hab- 
it, or principle, that he has always used _ 
with integers, namely: Carrying tens * 
from one column to another. [If this 
is the correct diagnosis of the case, the 


rey qe 
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pupil needs teaching that will adjust this 
habit when dealing with denominate 
numbers. Drill would not do him much 
good before some definite instruction. 

Teachers generally discover after 
a short period with their pupils those 
that are weak in the subject of arith- 
metic. But the many hidden causes of 
their failures are not easily, nor fre- 
quently discovered. A few studies have 
made distinct contributions to the list 
of causes of errors and to the technique 
of finding them. 

W. L. Uhl2 used the Courtis prac- 
tice lessons, and made a special diag- 
nosis after the child failed to succeed 
with a lesson after five or six days. 
He finds and reports a number of round- 
about methods of work used by indi- 
viduals when they could not make a 
combination directly. He used the meth- 
od of personal questioning. ‘“Breaking- 
up” was discovered among the faulty or 
error-producing methods that were used. 
The following are examples: 
Problem: 9+-7-L5. 

Pupil said; 9--2+21211—16 and 21. 

Lacking in knowledge of the combi- 
nation 9 and 7, this pupil,has gone 
through an elaborate process to get 
sum. 

Problem: 4+9-6. 

Pupil said: “Take the 6, then add 3 
out of the 4. Then 9 and 9 are 18, and 
1 are 19.” 

Here we have a case of building up 
9’s. Other cases have been reported 
of the pupil’s building up familiar com- 
binations. 

Problem: 8 from 37. 

Pupil response: ‘He increased his sub- 
trahend to 10 then obtained 27, and fi- 
nally added 2 to 27 to compensate for 
the addition of 2 to 8. 

Problem: 9 from 44. 

Pupil response: “Nine goes into 44 
five times and 1 less; 4 times 9 are 
86, minus 1 equals 35.” 

This pupil knew multiplication combi- 
nations better than subtraction process. 

Brueckner3 has worked out a diagnds- 


tie sheet and outlined a technique for 
use by teachers. His findings of causes 
of errors are similar to those of Uhl’s. 
Other studies in the field have been 
made in recent years along the same 
lines. 

An exhaustive study of the causes 
of errors and a valuable technique of 
discovering such causes have been made 
by Dr. Buswell and assistants in con- 
nection with the Commonwealth Fund 
Arithmetic Investigation. The investi- 
gation4 and the Diagnostic Chart5, which 
is based on it, are most valuable for 
this phase of the program of improve- 
ment of instruction in arithmetic. Dr. 
Buswell makes the following statements 
regarding our problem of instructional 
improvementé: 


_A standardized test in arithmetic will 
indicate whether a pupil is doing sat- 
isfactory or unsatisfactory work for a 
given school grade. It enables the 


teacher to identify those pupils who 
need special attention. However, the 
marked limitation of such. a test is 
that it does not tell why the pupil fails 
nor how he has made his errors.—She 
must understand the methods that she 
uses. These methods of work are so 
varied and complex that efficient teach- 
ing requires a systematic and organized 
scheme of diagnosing them. 


The Buswell diagnostic materials are 
designed for invidual work. The pupil 
is to be encouraged to unfold his pro- 
cedures to the teacher. She also notes 
his habits, such as tapping, counting, 
etc. There are listed for each of the 
fundamental operations a number of er- 
rors and types of habits of work that 
were found in the Commonwealth Fund 
Arithmetic Investigation to be to a de- 
gree common among children. These 
errors and habits are printed on the 
teacher’s diagnostic chart together with 
the exercises that are to be worked by 
the pupils. There are blank spaces af- 
ter each exercise in which the teacher 
records the difficulty of the pupil. The 
Pupil’s Work Sheet contains only the 
exercises to be worked for the purpose 
of studying his reactions. The Manual 
of Directions has an example illustra- 
ting each type of error or habit in each 
operation. 

The findings in these investigations 
of errors and their causes indicate the 
fact that our subject (arithmetic) is 
composed of a number of different abili- 
ties and that by analysis of test re- 
sults and of methods of work the teach- 
er or supervisor can collect a body of 
information for guidance and emphasis 
in instruction. 


The analysis of the content and struc- 
ture of tests and the listing of errors 
and their discovered causes are of value 
to the teacher and supervisory officers 
in improving instruction, but the infor- 
mation does not itself improve; it is 
the use that is made of the facts that 
will bring about improvement. There- 
fore, in this study I have sought to find 
some experiments that have had to do 
with the actual improvement noted when 
the test results were employed. Below 
are summarized a few such experiments: 


A study made by Sister Kathleen? 
throws light on this question. Sister 
Kathleen gave Form I of the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals to a sixth 
and seventh grade in each of two 
schools. A previous intelligence test 
showed that the pupils in the respective 
grades were of about equal mentality. 
One of the two schools was taken as a 
control school, the other as an exper- 
imental school. 

“In collecting the returns from the 
control school only the individual scores 
and the medians were noted. Thes2 


were given to the teachers; no informa- 
tion was obtained concerning the types 


were classified and analyzed. 
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of examples missed or the frequency of 
any particular error.” 
For the experimental school, errors 


When 
the work on the papers would not re- 
veal the sources of the errors, the pu- 
pils were interrogated. <A table show- 
ing frequency with which each example 
was missed was made for the experi- 
mental seventh grade. The sixth grade 
teacher in the experimental school had 
the Classification of Errors Sheet and 
“dwelt chiefly upon class errors in her 
remedial teaching. The types of ex- 
amples involving the most numerous 
errors received the greatest ‘stress in 
drill—tIndividual drill was _ incidental 
rather than consciously directed.” 

“In addition to the above procedure, 
the teacher of the seventh grade made 
a conscious effort to have her drill work 
as individualistic as possible.” Those 
individuals who had little dfficulty were 
soon excused. In both schools, it was 
agreed to give ten minutes of the arith- 
metic period over to special drill as 
indicated above. “At the end of six 
weeks Form [I of the Woody-McCal! 
Scales was given the four classes.” The 
scores from both Forms were recorded 
for comparative purposes. 

Individual Scores and Class Medians 














School | Experimental | Control 
Grade | C/A (VT VA 
Form LET ey || a 
11a) Ls VOL | | ee 
Medians |25.9|29.5|27.5)33.6126.0'27.7|28.2/30.2 





Sister Kathleen draws the following 
conclusions: 

“As all four of the classes were given 
the same amount of time each day for 
drill, it may safely be assumed that 
the difference in the results is due at 
least largely to the difference of the 
technique in the procedure employed 
by the various teachers.” 

It is interesting to note in this ex- 
periment that the more analytical the 
teacher was of the test results, the 
higher was the increase in the score 
obtained from the second testing. These 
findings support the position taken in 
this paper. 

A study of improvement in school 
subjects throughout the year by means 
of standardized tests given at monthly 
intervals was made and reported by V. 
Cc. A. Henmon’. The Courtis Standard 
Research Tests, Series B, Forms 1, 2, 
and 3, were used for the arithmetic part 
of the study. The results were: 

1. The astonishingly great amount of 
improvement. 

2. The greatest improvement was in 
arithmetic. 

3. Those with the higher initial score 
have the highest final scores and gain 
most both absolutely and relatively. 

In the opinion of the author the studv 
was satisfactory and 
use of standard tests. 


demonstrated a 
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Another experiment that illustrates a 
procedure and the results of using stand- 
ard tests for improvement is reported 
by Henry J. Otto9. In September, 1926, 
Superintendent Otto gave Test A, Form 
1, of the Courtis Supervisory Tests in 
Arithmetic to all fourth grade pupils in 
Buffalo Lake, Minnesota. 


Highteen pupils “scored in Group V 


on this test.” This test was followed 


by the Brueckner Diagnostic Test in 
Whole Numbers to discover the nature 
of the difficulty with the fundamental 
combinations. It was found that nine 
of the pupils encountered great difficul- 
ty with the fundamental combinations.” 


The nine pupils were sent to the 


“remedial room—and were given the 
Courtis Standard Practice Exercises, 
Lessons 45, 46, 47, and 48, to find 


out more specifically what processes 
were causing trouble for each individ- 
ual. The results of the tests show that 
most of the group as a whole was weak 
in subtraction and division; and that in- 
dividuals, such as Pupils 2 and 4, show- 
ed wide variations in scores on the dif- 
ferent processes. 


The nine pupils were placed in differ- 
ent groups for drill purposes. After a 
number of devices were used and tests 
given periodically, the following con- 
clusions were drawn as to the results: 


1. The scores of the individual pupil 
on the same flucuated on retests. 


2. The nine pupils showed a general 
increase in rate and accuracy on the fun- 
damental combinations during the period 
of remedial instruction. 


3. The puipls’ increased skill and ac- 
curacy helped them to progress along 
with the rest of the class without any 
special handicap, in fact, several of 
them were at the head of the class at 
the end of the year. 


4. The Teacher’s judgment of the 
quality of the work that these pupils 
were able to do on their return to the 
regular room was very favorable to the 
continuance of similar remedial instruc- 
tion. 


5. The project has gone a long way 
to show the teachers in the school the 
possibilities of diagnosis and remedial 
instruction, 


These findings are samples of what 
progressive teachers and supervisors are 
doing with standard tests in their in- 
structional improvement. It is of inter- 
est to note that they do not emphasize 
the use of tests for comparative purposes 
so much as for helping the individual 
reach the standards of the class and 
school. 
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SUMMARY 


In discussing the topic of this paper 
the following points have been noted: 

1. Instruction is the major business 
of the school system. - Standard tests 
are widely recognized as a supervisory 
and teaching device. 


2. Improvement of instruction con- 
sists in getting certain specific informa- 
tion and using that information as 4 
basis of school and class-room procedure. 


3. By analysis of the content and 
structure of standard tests, the teacher 
can find types of arithmetic which will 
be of value of diagnosing pupil’s dif- 
ficulties. 


4. The norms furnished by test mak- 
ers may be used as goals, incentives, 
and for locating the individual pupi!, 
grade, or school that needs special at- 
tention. 


5. Norms should be used with pre- 
cautions in as much as they represent 
the average child. The extremes in a 
group should not be held to the norms. 
6.. Graphical. and tabular -devices can 
be used to make. test results. more in- 
forming and useful. 


7. The teachers need to know the er- 
rors that her pupils make and the causes 
that produce them. 


8. Tests are useful in sorting out the 
errors that pupils make, but do not yield 
directly the causes. 


9. Causes must be sought after the 
errors are known by individual diag- 
nosis of methods of work. Test results 
only furnish the basis for such diag- 
nosis. 


10. The teacher will find valuable 
suggestions by a study of the investi- 
gations that have to do with errors and 
the causes of errors. 


11. Experiments that have been 
made showing the results of improve- 
ment by use of standard tests seem to 
be satisfactory in that they find worth- 
while improvement. 


12. The teacher and _ supervisor 
should not expect too much of the ap- 
plication of standard tests to a grade 
or school. The test results are only 
a basis for further steps that must be 
taken, and that tax the best that they 
have in initiaive and resourcefulness. 
Standard tests do not take the place 
of these valuable qualities. 
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IS ANOTHER DAY 


THIS 

I am mine own priest, and I shrive 
myself 

Of all my wasted yesterdays, Though 
sin 

And sloth and foolishness, and all ill 
weeds 


Of error, evil, and neglect grow rank 
And ugly there, I dare forgive myself 
That error, sin, and sloth and foolish- 


ness. 

God knows that yesterday I played the 
fool; 

God knows that yesterday I played the 
knave; 

But shall J therefore cloud this new 
dawn o’er 

With fog of subtle sighs and vain re- 
grets? 


This is another day! And flushed Hope 


walks 

Adown the sunward slopes with gold- 
en shoon 

This is another day; and its young 
strength 


Ts laid upon the quivering hills until, 

Like Egypt’s Memmon, they grow quick 
with song. 

This is another day and the bold world 

Leaps up and grasps its light, and — 
laughs, as leapt q 

Prometheus up and wrenched the fire 
from Zeus. 


This is another day—are its eyes blurred 


With maudlin grief for any wasted 
past? 

A. thousand thousand failures shall not 
daunt! 


Let dust clasp dust; death, death,— I 
am alive! 

And out of all the dust and death of 
mine 

Old selves I dare to lift a singing heart 

And living faith; my spirit dares drink 
deep 

Of the red mirth mantling in the cup 
of morn, 


—DON MARQUIS 
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New Training School at Elizabeth City State Normal. 


Seventh grades. 


Insets show seniors in charge of First and 


hkrom Addresses Before The Conference On 
Elementary Education, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


“We boast of teaching reading, writ- 
ing spelling, etc., instead of teaching chil- 
dren. Even first grade children must, to 
use our terms, “measure up,’ or put in 
the required time, or make the ‘passing 
mark’. Repeating is the punishment 
which frequently we give children when 
we fail in our duty. It is the old time 
idea of thoroughness, which happily, is 
falling into disuse. Progressive teach- 
ers are setting up minimum standards 
for different groups. There is no lock- 
step progress. No pupil should be .al- 
lowed to repeat a grade unless it is reas- 
onably certain that he will profit more 
by repeating than by being advanced.”— 
O. R. POPE, Supervising Principal, 
Rocky Mount Colored Schools. 


“Some procedures which have helped 
reduce late entrance in our school system 
I shall now briefly review. Since king 
cotton is the money crop in our commun- 
ity our school does not open before the 
middle of October which allows parents 
to use their children for about six weeks. 
In case we find that many of our pa- 


HE Conference was notable for 
its ability to present people 

who are effectively dealing with the 
problems of reducing retardation and 
improving methods of teaching in the 
which in sub- 


elementary school, 
stance constituted the theme of the 


Conference. Complete summaries 
will appear in future nunibers of the 
Record. 





trons are still behind with their work we 
open school earlier in the day and cut 
recesses short so that children may have 
more of the afternoon for work. The 
spirit of cooperation on the part of teach- 
ers means more to parents than the addi- 
tional time allowed for work. Parents 
are constantly reminded of the value of 
their children entering school on the first 
day and attending regularly. Studies 
have been made of failures so that those 
due to late entrance and irregular at- 
tendance may be isolated and studied im- 
personally. In one of our attendance 


drives it was shown that failures caused 
by late entrance and irregular attendance 
increase the burdens upon parents to 
support a child for two years to make 
one grade in addition to the cost of re- 
teaching which falls upon all tax payers. 
Our patrons are beginning to see these 
relationships. 

“There is an organized attempt to 
create a desire for perfect attendance. 
Strong emphasis is placed upon the value 
of two awards which are given. There 
is an honor roll read each month in the 
assembly hall which takes attendance in- 
to account. At the end of the school 
year perfect attendance certificates are 
awarded to all who have been neither 
tardy nor absent. The grand honor roll 
consists of those with average scholar- 
ships of 85 per cent and above and not 
more than three excused absences for any 
month during the school year. 

“Records and scholarships have been 
used to influence the superintendent and 
other school officials to see the value of 
our children entering school on time to 

Cintinued on Page 18 
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OCTOBER, 1930 


EDITORIALS 





In Raleigh, North Carolina on March 4, 1930 
about ninety white men and women of 13 different 
communions-leaders in education, business, profes- 
sion and church press met for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans to promote work of the North Carolina 
Inter-racial Commission. They listened to addresses 
made by representatives from the State’s Educa- 
tional, Judicial, Health and Welfare Departments. 
Inter-racial good will is basic to the larger education 
and finer life of all races concerned. 


Less than three cents a week pays a teach- 
er’s membership fee in the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association and entitles him to receive the 
Record free. 


“Group action is the only procedure which can 
guarantee progress.” 


THE TEACHER’S CHARGE 
OMES Autumn with fresh material that makes 
up the teachers charge! The patter of little 
feet, the laughter of little children, the plastic mind 
from kindergarten to senior college waiting, not to 
be set like plaster upon a wall, but rather to be 
guided through constructive direction in myriad ex- 
periences. These once more be upon us. 

Fresh from summer school and travel, free 
from the ennui which sometimes settles upon us in 
the last lap of the school year, we feel our holy re- 
sponsibility. Let nothing keep us from making 
these high moments permanent. Let nothing sour 
our souls as we give to the boys and girls of the 
State the best that we are and the best that our high 
resolves and patient toil can help us to become. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 

poe years is a short time when it is past but 

long enough for an institution which has re- 
mained intact over such a period to take stock of 
its sources of power and set itself with clear vision 
to future service. The North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association at its annual meeting at Wins- 
ton-Salem, April 2, 3, 4, will celebrate its Golden 
Jubilee at which time, no doubt, some of its officers 
will review outstanding achievements in Negro Ed- 
ucation. The Association has held forth under odds. 
has grown from a mere handful to a membership of 
more than three thousand and has been directly or 
indirectly related to every worth while thing that 
has been done for the education of Negroes. The 
uniform salary scale, (still much too low), the in- 
creasing emphasis on teacher training and better fa- 
cilities for teaching Negro boys and girls are 
examples of achievements in which the Association 
has had a large share. 


The Association is not 50 years old, but 50 years 
young. It has never reached the peak of its possi- 
bilities. All evidence points to a new lease on life 
and the next 50 years will bring to pass what the 
most optimistic now would despair of ever realizing. 
But the closing year of this fifty-year period ought 
to realize 100 members for every year the Associa- 
tion has existed—five thousand members by April 1 
is a modest goal. If every member will renew his 
membership and use his influence to get some non- 
member to join, if every principal and supervisor 
will work just a little harder to get 100% of his 
teachers; if every teacher will decide earnestly to 
help make our Golden Jubilee an occasion of great 
rejoicing, we shall have at least five thousand mem- 
bers and be assured of greater permanency and pre- 
pared for larger service. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Go on elementary school education 
were held during the summer at the University 
of North Carolina and at the State Normal School, 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina. The Conference at 
Chapel Hill was primarily for white teachers, but 
was attended by five representative Negro educators 
of the State who report splendid discussions of vital 
interest to teachers in the field of elementary edu- 
cation. 
The conference at Elizabeth City was unique in 
three definite ways: 

1. No paper consumed more than ten 
minutes time. : 

2. Each person dealt with problems pe- 
culiar to his specific work. 

3. The Conference was definitely commit- 
ted to the problems of reducing re-— 
tardation in the elementary schools and 
studying improved methods of teaching. 
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President J. H. Bias and his assistants have 
made a singular contribution by prevailing upon 
class room teachers and supervisors to tell in a 
simple and understandable way what they are 
doing, how they are doing it and with what atten- 
dant results. In elementary school teaching the 
whole Conference was doubtless one of the signs of 
a new day, the dawning of which is already upon us. 


MAKING DREAMS COME TRUE 


M* N. C. NEWBOLD indulged in no idle pro- 

phecy when speaking before a group of 
Rosenwald Building Agents at Tuskegee, in Jan- 
uary 1923 he predicted: 


Within the next decade—possibly within 
seven years—by 1930, if the forces that have 
aided us thus far, Providence and Mr. Rosen- 
wald, continue to stand by us, North Carolina 
must build and put into commission, including 
those already built, not fewer than one thou- 
sand Rosenwald schools, costing not less than 
five million dollars. 


Witness what has happened within the last 
seven years: 

762 schools, 17 homes and 5 shops have been 
built with capacity for 2,362 teachers and 106,335 
pupils; the cost of which amounts to $4,635,262. If 
we fall short in the number of buildings, it will be a 
case of what is denied in quantity is made up in 
quality, for larger and more permanent buildings 
are being erected now. 

Such a record of progress should gladden the 
hearts of all who have helped and should challenge 
us all to give strict account, of our leadership dur- 
ing the next seven or ten-year period as we gird our- 
selves for greater achievements in a worthy en- 
deavor to help provide for Negro children. Newbold 
is still with us, and for the increase of Rosenwald 
schools, may we encourage him to dream greater 
dreams and may we work the harder to help make 
his dreams come true. 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO? 


Periods of great financial depression threaten 
the well-being of public education. Perhaps it 
is natural that they should, for public education is 
relatively a young institution in this country, and, 
as the North Carolina Teacher well states, “It is 
unfortunate that education, the most important 
function of the state, is supported by the most un- 
popular form of taxation.” 

What can we do to save the situation and keep 
our schools from being sacrificed to false gods of 
economy? There are four weapons which we can 
use rather effectively in self defense; namely; in- 
formation, interpretation, agitation, and coopera- 


tion. Let) us arm ourselves with information of 
comparative costs of education, teachers’ salaries, 
etc. and be prepared to answer our uncharitable 
critics. Let us take the public more into our con- 
fidence and let them know what we are doing and 
why. It will prove the most effective way of en- 
lightening the public mind. Let us study the art 
of dignified agitation and use it eternally; know 
what is ours under the law and insist upon it 
through organized effort. We must be jealous of 
that which through hard struggles we have already 
won. 

And while preparing to oppose enemies with- 
out, we should seriously face up to our problems 
within. Cooperation will prove the key note of our 
strength. In our local and state organizations now 
of all times is the crucial moment for solidarity 
within the ranks. The very reason (hard times) 
that some of us give as an excuse for failing to 
share our part of the responsibilty is the one that 
ought to actuate all of us to strive and move forward 
together. Because education is supported by the 
most unpopular form of taxation is the reason that 
in economic crises the educational program is the 
first to suffer. United effort has brought us thus 
far and during the storm of economic readjustment 
it will keep us intact and enable us to garner 
strength always needed in dealing with the prob- 
lems of growth. 


WHOLESOME PUBLICITY 


Professor Clyde R. Miller of Columbia Univer- 
sity in a recent article makes timely suggestions 
with regard to the school’s duty of making itself 
known and felt in the community. School people 
who are alive not only to the demands made upon 
them but to the opportunities which present them- 
selves for enlarging the school program and increas- 
ing its effectiveness will do well to try out his 
suggestions which summarized are here given: 


Let every school reveal itself by its 
own good work. Let this work be accom- 
panied by clear and simple explanation of 
its purpose and of the means utilized to 
attain this purpose. 


Let there be constant cooperation with 
the local newspapers to the end that the 
public receive continuously the stream of 
information concerning the many problems 
in education. 


And last—and indeed, we should say 
first and last—let there be good teachers 
who know education and who never tire 
of discussing education with pupils, with 
parents, and with anyone who is willing to 
listen. 
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From Addresses Before The 
Conference On Elementary 
Education 


(Continued from Page 15) 

the extent that they are becoming more 
willing to make school attendance of first 
importance. Evidence of this is shown 
by the fact that parents are no longer al- 
lowed to determine for themselves when 
they are justified in keeping their chil- 
dren out of school but when needs arise 
they are required to secure written ex- 
cuses from the superintendent through 
the principal’s office. This method of 
getting written excuses in addition to the 
prevailing good will of all concerned has 
gone a step forward in the solution of a 
difficult problem, and yet there is a great 
deal more to be done.”—W. D. GAY, 
Principal, Harnett County Training 
School, Dunn, N. C. 


“In Duplin County one of the under- 
lying causes of retardation is the fre- 
quent moving which goes on among the 
school population. We may begin our 
schools with a good enrollment, but long 
before the end of the first semester, one- 
half of those who registered cannot be 
found. Of course new ones may have 
come in, but these are at a tremendous 
disadvantage for the reason that this is 
merely one of the stations in their itin- 
erary. The moving begins in October 
when the people flock to the cotton farms. 
In December and January they seek bet- 
ter winter quarters. In April they move 
again to the strawberry farms. You ask 
why the continual moving. The answer 
lies in the fact that the majority of the 
people are tenants and constantly indulge 
in the hope (usually a vain one) of bet- 
tering their condition. 

“Ts there any remedy for this situa- 
tion? Frankly, I think the remedy lies 
in the long time process of education. 
Our rural schools must be improved, con- 
solidated and enriched and placed in 
charge of teachers who can make a con- 
tribution to rural life by inspiring boys 
and girls to become land owners rather 
than tenants and by developing a desire 
for an independent thrifty livelihood, 
which any farm can be made to yield. 
Farm life schools in which boys and 
girls may be taught to operate farms 
with a minimum amount of drudgery and 
with maximum economic returns should 
be established. A better system of mar- 
keting crops must be found and the sort 
of education which will give every child 
his chance must be uniformly adopted.” 
—MRS. MAMIE L, TURNER, Jeanes 
Supervisor Duplin County, Warsaw, N. 
Carolina. 

“Tt is the writer’s observation that 
Mothers’ Clubs may become important 


influences in reducing retardation in our 
elementary schools. Not every case of 
retardation is due to mental deficiency, 
nor is every snap judgment of the teach- 
er a guarantee that constructive help is 
impossible. Sometimes the whole ma- 
chinery needs a little of the oil of sym- 
pathy which Mothers’ Clubs are in posi- 
tion to give in an ideal way. Witness a 
bit of the writer’s experience in a run 
down-at-the-heels community. Many of 
the pupils were nervous, disagreeable 
and generally unhappy. We held a health 
clinic and found they were for the most 
part under-weight and under-fed. We 
found that most of the mothers were 
compelled to support the household and 
children were left to their own devices 
until the afternoons when mothers re- 
turned too tired to give them the neces- 
sary care. A Mother’s Club was organ- 
ized and hot lunches were prepared and 
sold to those who were able to pay and 
given to those who had no money. The 
remarkable improvement in pupil and 
parent attitude as well as in the quality 
of the work done more than justified the 
effort put forth and proved that Mothers’ 
Clubs make for an effectual hook-up in 
ferreting out and removing the causes of 
pupil delinquency.”—MISS MARGARET 
BRENT, Kindergarten teacher, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Georgraphy properly taught makes a 
large contribution to the recognized ob- 
jectives of education. 

“In Northampton County we are put- 
ting forth effort to eliminate book mind- 
edness in the teaching of geography and 
are trying to scale the subject to the 
level of the elementary pupils and di- 
vide it into units which can be easily 
handled and which, when properly done, 
will naturally suggest larger and more 
Units 
should be selected in keeping with the 


inclusive portions of the subject. 


interest of the pupils and our problems 
should always begin in the communities 
in which we live. 

“The following examples will suggest 
the approach in Northampton County 


which I heartily recommend: 1. How 
are we sheltered? 2. How are we fed? 
3. How are we clothed? In working 
out units like these, children should be- 
come interested in finding the relation 
which their shelter, food and clothing 
bear to the community at large and fi- 
nally to the world. The vegetables they 
raise, the cotton they pick should no long- 
er stalk before them as meaningless, iso- 
lated things, but as significant items 
which bind them to larger economic and 
social groups. 

“As to geographical facts, definite sit- 
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uations can be planned to take care of 
these through drill exercises. The study 
of geography will, therefore, become 
truly the study of the earth and its re- 
lation to man, which finally includes in- 
ter-relationships among all men.”—MISS 
WILLIE MAE JEFFRIES, Supervisor, 
Northampton County, Rich Square, N. C. 


Present Status Of High 
School Education Among 
Negroes 


(Continued from page 11) 
other with the same enrollment has one 


full-time and one half-time clerk. Still 
another with as low as 310 students has 
a full-time clerk. Forty-three or 66% 
of these men have no administrative 
equipment, such as filing cabinets, add- 
ing machines and mimeographs. In 
fact there are only 14 adding machines 
and 40 mimeographs in all 77 of these 
schools, and most of these have prob- 
ably been purchased by the P. T. A. 
When I consider the multiplicity of re- 
ports now asked for; the numerous de- 
tail duties of a principal’s office, and 
the fact that so many of these men 
must teach, do their clerical work, and 
that without the help of administrative 
equipment; that they have, large enroll- 
ments, overcrowded buildings, and over- 
worked teachers, I am extremely grate- 
ful to the 50% who returned the ques- 
tionnaire and very charitably-minded 
to those who still have my stamps. 

It may be of interest to have my own 
estimate from the data as to the stand- 
ing of the various states on certain 
points regarding Negro High Schools. 

From the point of view of teachers’ 
salaries, I would arrange them as fol- 
lows: Missouri 1; West Virginia 2; Ken- 
tucky 3; Tennessee 4; Texas 5; Virgin- 
ia 6; Maryland 7; Arkansas 8; N. Car- 
olina 9; Louisiana 10; Georgia 11; Flor- 
ida 12; South Carolina 13; Mississippi 
14; Alabama 12. 


From the point of view of high school 
libraries, as follows: Missouri 1; North 
Carolina 2; Tennessee 3; Texas 4; Ar- 
kansas 5; West Va, 6; Virginia 7; Ken- 
tucky 8; Alabama 9; Florida 10; South 
Carolina 11; Louisiana 12; Maryland 13; 
Georgia 14; Mississippi 15. : 

From the point of view of supplying in- 
dustrial and vocational training: Missou- 
ri 1; Virginia 2; Arkansas 3; West. Va. 
4; North Carolina 5; Alabama 6; Missis- 
sippi 7; South Carolina 8; Texas 9; Flor- 
ida 10; Maryland 11; Tennesssee 12; 
Louisiana 13; Kentucky 14; Georgia 15. 

On the matter of taking care of the 
health of Negro high school students, — 
considering gyms, showers, physical 
training teachers and cafeterias: Mis- 
souri 1; West Virginia 2; Kentucky3; 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Educational News and Comment 





The above photograph shows Governor O. Max Gardner, donor of loving cups awarded 
to Ophelia Holly (left), of the Windsor Colored High School, Bertie County, and Leroy 
Sossamon of the Bethel High School, Cabarrus County for contributing the best essays 
in the State-wide Live-at-Home Essay Contest. 

A fitting background is the statue of the late Governor Charles Brantley Aycock, who 
believed in “The equal right of every child born on earth to have the opportunity to 


burgeon out all there is within him.” 





Winners In State 
Live-at-Home Contest 


Ophelia Holley of the Windsor High 
School, Windsor, North Carolina, Bertie 
County was the winner of the cup award- 
ed by Governor Gardner for the best es- 
say in rural schools for colored children. 

The North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association was the donor of Live-at- 
Home prizes amounting to $50.00, which 
were presented at the meeting called by 


the Governor for awarding Live-at- 
Home prizes June 28, 1930. The prizes 
were presented by L. S. Cozart, to Louise 
Powell of the Prine School, Halifax 
County, $25.00;Julia Perry of the State 
Normal Practice School, Cumberland 
County, $15.00; Wildia Englehardt, Hyde 
County, $10.00. 

In presenting the prizes given the 
Association’s represetative said in 
part, “In order that the boys and girls 
of this State may begin now to practice 








the sort of thrift which may mean the ec- 
onomic salvation of us all, the Governor 
and his assistants have sponsored this 
And _ be- 
cause the Negro teachers of North Caro- 


Live-at-Home Essay Contest. 


lina believe in the soundness of the live- 


at-home idea and the possibility of its be- 
coming a significant factor in the solution 
of many of our economic problems, we 
are glad to share in this great enterprise 
and happy to make awards to some of the 
winners in the contest which closes today, 
but which we hope marks the beginning 
of a revival of interest in the true wealth 
and welfare of our great State.” 

Eleven other prizes were given by the 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, North Carolina Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers, North 
Carolina Grand Lodge of Masons, Benev- 
olent Protective Order of Elks of the 
World and the Royal Knights of King 
David. 


The Present Status Of High 
School Education Among 
Negroes 


(Continued from Page 18) 
Tennessee 4; Virginia 5; Texas 6; and 
no rating for the other 10. 

On the matter of providing cultural 
experiences in high schools, including 
music teachers, art teachers, stage cur- 
tains, satisfactory. janitorial service and 
improved grounds: Missouri 1; Tennes- 
see 2 ;West Va. 3; Texas 4; North Caro- 
line 5; Virginia 6; Kentucky 7; with no 
perceptible choice among the others. 

My final word on this whole matter 
is that we openly admit facts of the 
kind presented here and inveigh con- 
stantly against the injustices of them. 
Let us appeal to the Rosenwald fund and 
to other philanthropic funds to offer en- 
couragement to School Boards on the 
specific matter of trained librarians, art 
and music teachers, gymnasiums and 
physical training teachers, office clerks 


for the principals, mimeograph ma- 
chines, etc. Let us publish facts about 
Negro teachers’ salaries until public 


opinion is thoroughly aroused at the in- 
iustice of them. In short let us make 
up our minds fully to the fact that un- 
less we challenge the fairness of Amer- 
ica on this whole matter, we may look 
forward to a continuance of these con- 
ditions for a long, unhappy day. 
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Nearly Five Million Dollars 
For Rosenwald Schools 
In North Carolina 


The following release from the Di- 
vision of Negro Education deserves the 
attention of every Negro teacher in North 
Carolina. The steady growth of the 
Rosenwald Building Program in North 
Carolina more than justifies the prophecy 
of the writer and challenges afresh the 
“courageous imagination” of all con- 
cerned.—HEditor. 


A little more than seven years ago, 
January 15, 1928, to be exact, I was at- 
tending a Conference of the Rosenwald 
Building Agents at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. At that meeting I gave a 
brief address entitled “A Million Dollars 
For Rosenwald Schools,” and in the ad- 
dress appeared the following para- 
graphs: 

“On January first, this year, we 
had built Rosenwald schools costing 
more than $905,000. We now have 
schools under construction and con- 
tracts awarded for construction 
which will cost more than $150,000. 
All of these are to be completed ac- 


er than one thousand Rosenwald 

schools, costing not less than Five 

Million Dollars.” 

You will observe from the last para- 
graph that I was in a prophesying mood 
seven years ago. In this connection I 
am quoting the following figures set out 
in a statement by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund as of June 10, 1930. (This state- 
ment is included in the total by the Fund 
in an outline of the whole program of 
Schoolhouse Building in the Southern 
States). 

You will observe from this statement 
that in North Carolina we are not very 
far from the five million dollar goal men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, the 
actual figures for the total cost of con- 
struction of the Rosenwald schools to the 
date just given above being $4,635,264. 
In other words, we shall need to add 
buildings worth $364,736. We have al- 
ready almost achieved the goal as to 
costs of buildings as predicted seven 
years ago and by the nearest date men- 
tioned in the prediction, namely, 1930. 
We have not, as you will note, built one 
thousand Rosenwald schools. We shall 
of course fail in the number of schools by 
reason of the fact that now many very 


SUMMARY OF COMPLETED RUILDINGS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


No. Bupcs. CAPACITY 
School Homes Shops Teacher Pupil Total Cost 
Buildings, grounds 
and equipment 
762 7 5 2,632 106,885 $4,635,264 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Negroes Whites Public J. R. Fund 
$650,624 $75,140 $3,254,749 $654,751 


cording to contracts by June 30, 
1923. This means a few more than 
three hundred schools which will 
cost slightly more than an average 
of $3,000 each. * * * 


“Tf we shall be able to comply with 
the requests that will come forward, 
we shall spend another million dol- 
lars for Rosenwald schools within the 
next THREE years. But why be 
content with so limited and so near 
a goal? Let us thrust our vision 
into the more distant future, and 
forecast a prophecy that will appeal 
to a courageous imagination. Within 
the next decade—possibly within 
seven years—by 1930, if the forces 
that have aided us thus far, Provi- 
dence and Mr. Rosenwald. continue 
to stand by us, North Carolina must 
build and put into commission, in- 
cluding those already built, not few- 





much larger buildings are being con- 
structed than was true in 1923. In fact 
we may even achieve that goal in the 
decade mentioned in the paragraph 
quoted above, that is, by 19338. 

I am calling your attention to this mat- 
ter now because I am sure you will know 
that we are anxious to be accounted good 
prophets and I know you will be able to 
help make the prophecy come true. There 
are two reasons I think which may con- 
tribute to your efforts to help in this 
program: 

1. As you know, the Rosenwald Fund 
contributes very much larger sums to- 
ward the building of Rosenwald schools 
than it did seven years ago. 

2. In view of the present economic 
situations, school buildings can be erected 
much more cheaply than was possible 
even a year ago. 

N. C. NEWBOLD. 





Teachers Of Vocational Agriculture Hold Annual Conference 


The Tenth Annual Conference of the 


Negro Teachers of Vocational Agricul- 
ture was heald at Pender County Train- 
ing School, Rocky Point, North Caro- 
lina, August 18-20. Twenty-nine voca- 


tional teachers were in attendance and 
profited richly from the splendid program 
presented at this session. 

Mr. S. B. Simmons, Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Agriculture, Dr. H. O. Sargent, 
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Federal Agent, Washington; Mr. N. C. 
Newbold, Mr. T. E. Browne, Mr. Roy H. 
Thomas, Mr. H. L. Trigg, Mr. Malburg, 
Mr. Labore, Mr. Oliver, and Superinten- 
dent Murphy made interesting addresses. 

On behalf of the teachers of Vocation- 
al Agriculture, Mr. S. C. Anderson was 
presented a gold medal by President F. 
D. Bluford in recognition of ten consecu- 
tive years of constructive work in Pender 
County. Mr. Anderson’s work has caught 
the imagination of white and colored cit- 
izens alike to the extent that the next 
ten year period bids fair to yield a larger 
return than the one just closed. 


THE TEACHER 


Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 
I teach them knowledge but I know 


How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 
I teach them power to will and do, 
But only now to learn anew 


My own great weakness through and 
through. ’ 

I teach them love for all mankind 

And all God’s creatures; but I find 

My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be, 

Oh, let the little children see 

The teacher leaning hard on thee! 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


In North Carolina 


ADVANCE INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING THE NORTH CAROLINA CON- 
GRESS OF COLORED PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 
North Carolina Congress of Colored 

Parents and Teachers will be held in 

Raleigh North Carolina November 14 

and 15, 1930. The opening session will 

be held at the First Baptist Church 

Friday evening, November 14 and other 

sessions at the Washington High School, 

Saturday, November 15. Able speakers 

have been invited and arrangements have 

been made for a meeting which should 
prove helpful to parents and teachers 
throughout the State. The Association 
was organized in 1927 and Mrs. Annie 

W. Holland was elected the first Presi- 

dent. Mrs. Holland is still President and 

will preside at this session. 

The number of associations reported 
by delegates and supervisors in 1927 
was 770 with a total membership of 
10,770, and money raised $65,513.97 
At the annual meeting in 1929 reports 
showed 958 associations with a total 
membership of 17,597. 

‘The accomplishments of these asso- 
ciations cover a wide range of activities 
as shown by the recapitulation of re- 
ports, some of which are as follows: 
Pianos, sewing machines, moving picture 
machines stoves, tables, chairs, desks, 
clocks, kitchen cabinets, scales, maps, 
new buildings, nurses provided, land 
purchased for Rosenwald schools, play- 
ground equipment, offices and auditor- 
iums, lunch rooms equipped and opera- 
ted, Rosenwald schools. To  vrovide 
these items a total amount of $116,115.51 
was raised in two years, 
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Pupil Acnvities In The Washington Elementary 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 


A Bird Project By First Grade 


During the month of March we began 
studying some of the signs of spring. 
Incidentally we learned that the robin 
was one of the first birds to arrive in 
spring. The robin was briefly discussed 
as the harbinger of spring and pretty 
soon my pupils proposed a bird project. 


Several excursions were made to near- 
by fields to study birds and to look for 
bird nests. After a general discussion 
about birds already familiar to the pu- 
pils we decided to study the robin. 


The class was organized into the fol- 
lowing committees: (1) committee to 
find out what birds eat, (2) to find out 
where birds build their nests, (8) to find 
out how mother birds care for their 
young and (4) committee on construc- 
tion. No time was lost in getting start- 
ed. The construction committee set out 
to build bird houses, bird swings, a bird 
cage and a bird bath while the other com- 
mittees began their observations and re- 
ports. Activity was soon at its height 
and the big problem was to insure max- 
imum learning outcomes. 


The fundamental tools, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and spelling were stressed 
as the opportunity arose for their use. 
Knowledge of elementary science, history 
and geography was also gained along 
with the formation of certain habits, at- 
titudes and appreciations. 


The following outlines give the es- 
sential steps of the project: 


I]. Material Used 
Boxes, stones, boards, clay, a pan, 
trees, tin cans, grass, wire, sand, 
bird nests, cages, saws, hammers, 
nails, tacks, birds, paper. 


II Facts Learned 
Reading— 


a. Drill was given daily in the me- 
chanics of reading both oral and 
written. These lessons which 
developed from conversations 
carried on with the children were 
printed on large sheets of card- 
board. 


Things We Want 
We want boxes. 
We want wire. 
We want birds. 


Things We Made 
We made bird houses. 


LOUISE R. WILLIAMS 











OBSERVING A BIRD NEST FIND 





BIRD CAGES BUILT BY FIRST GRADERS 








We made bird swings. 
We made a bird cage. 
We made a bird bath. 


Observations 
I saw a robin. 
The robin has a red breast. 
The robin comes in March. 
The robin builds his nest in a 
tree. 
The robin’s eggs are blue. 
The robin lays four eggs. 
The mother keeps the eggs 
warm. > 


Bird nests are found in trees, on 
rocks, in hedges and in bushes 


III Spelling 
Drill was given daily in spelling and 
writing words and ‘the children ac- 
tually learned to spell the following 
words: 1 Birds, 2. robin, 3. nest, 4. 
tree, 5. four, 6. mud, 7. hair, 8. bugs, 
9. blue, 10. eggs. 


IV Composition, Oral and Written 
1. Discussion about plans for mak- 
bird houses, cage and bird bath, 
and about observations from ex- 
cursions. 


2. Pupil’s Sentences 
The robin builds his nest in a 
tree. 
The robin eats bugs and worms. 
The robin is called the farmer’s 
friend. 
The robin comes South in winter. 
The robin goes North in summer. 
Our cage is 2 yards wide. 
It is covered with screen wire. 
Some bird houses are round. 
Some bird houses are square. 
The robin lays four blue eggs. 
The robin lays one egg a day. 
The robin has a red breast. 
The robin has a brown back. 
The mother cares for her babies. 
She teaches them to fly. 
The mother feeds her babies. 
Robins like to bathe. 


3. Pupils’ Questions 
How does the robin build his 
nest? 
How does the robin fly? 
What does the father robin do? 
How does the robin bathe? 
What does the robin eat? 
How can the robin fly? 
What color is a robin? 
Can the robin sing? 
Is a robin brown? 
Can a baby robin fly? 
Can the robin fly high? 


V Mathematics 


1. Drill in measurements for use in 
construction. 

(a) Use of 12 inch ruler. 

(b) Finding 6 inches, 1 inch 

ete., on a yardstick. 

(c) Counting inches on ruler 
and yardstick. 
Adition—counting bir ‘ls, 
eggs, houses, nails; solv- 
ing addition problems re- 
lated to materials used. 


(d) 
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VI Nature Study 
Birds fly with their wings. 
The bird’s tail guides him through 
the air and helps him to climb trees. 
The flight of birds was studied be- 
fore men could make airplanes. 


VII History and Geography 


A. 
B. 


The robin goes South in winter. 


The robin comes North in sum- 
mer. 


Teaching directions— 
1. North, South, East and West. 


a. Children located these 
directions. 


VIII Citizenship 


ih, 


bo 


oe wo 


Sc 


Don’t kill the birds. 


Build houses for the birds and 
put them up. 

Feed the birds. 

Nail food boxes to trees. 

Build bird baths. 

Clubs are formed by people to 
protect birds. 


IX Health Education 


aS 


Birds go to bed early and get 
up early, so should boys and 
girls. 
The robin keeps his feathers very 
clean. 


Robins like to bathe in cool 
water. 


X Drawing 


A. 


B. 


Pupils made pictures of robins 
and bluebirds. 

They made drawings of various 
shaped bird houses. 

Pupils made drawings of bird 
swings and bird baths. 

A class record book was made 
showing samples of their work 
on birds. 


Attitudes, Habits and Appreciations 


Ihe 
2. 


sence 


Ability to work quietly. 
Willingness to take turns to go 


to the branch to get clay and 
stones. 


Ability to share with each other 
in group work 

Willingness to take and receive 
suggestions. 

Proper use and care of tools. 
Deeper appreciation for birds. 


Courteous response—such as “T 
thank you for the hammer,” or 
“T thank you for helping me.” 


The educational value of this project 
more than rewarded our efforts and 
greatly outweighed the results of the 
stereotyped way of trying to teach the 
same things. The children were happy 
over the outcomes of their project and 
desired to to keep stores, run trains, build 
larger houses and develop farms, 


Accredited Negro High Schools in North Carolina With Their Classification on the 
Basis of Annual High School Reports for the School Year Closing: June 30, 1930 


(There are 5 classes of accredited schools as follows) 
I-AA, 7; I-A, 17; 1-B, 8; T-A, 27; II-B, 29; Total, 88 





POST OFFICE NAME OF SCHOOL PRINCIPAL CLASS DATE 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Asheville Allen Home School Miss Veda Stryker II-A 1924 
Bricks J. K. Bricks (H. S.) J. C. Wright I-A 1922 
Concord Scotia Women’s College M. J. Crocker I-A 1919 
Elizabeth City Roanoke Institute C. F. Graves II-A 1928 
Franklinton Albion Academy J. A. Savage I-A 1922 
Franklinton Christian College D. A. Thomas II-A 1925 
Greensboro Bennett College for W., (H.S)D. D. Jones I-A 1919 
Greensboro Immanuel Lutheran H. Nau I-B 1923 
Henderson Henderson Institute J. A. Cotton I-A 1922 
Kings Mountain Lincoln Academy W. E. Ricks II-B 1922 
Kinston Kinston College L. E. Rasbury II-B 1924 
Kittrell Kittrell College (H. S.) W. J. Cochran I-B 1922 
Laurinburg Normal & Industrial Sch. E. M. McDuffie I-A 1924 
Lumberton Redstone Academy J. H. Hayswood II-A 1926 
Lumberton Thompson Institute W. H* Knuckles II-A 1925 
*New Bern E. N. C. Indus. Academy Wm. Sutton II-B 1925 
Oxford Mary Potter School G. C. Shaw I-A 1922 
Raleigh St. Augustine’s College (HS)R. L. Lynch I-A 1919 
Salisbury Livingstone College (H. S.)E. M. Chenault I-A 1919 
Sedalia Palmer Memorial Institute Mrs. C. H. Brown I-B 1923 


*Rating withdrawn as of June 1, 1930. Graduates of 1929-30 will be accepted as usual 
by the colleges and normal schools without examination. 


Asheboro Colored High School E. E. Grant II-B 1930 
Asheville Stephens-Lee High W.S. Lee I-A 1925 
Beaufort Colored High School L. R. Best II-B 1928 
Burlington Alamance Co. Tr. School S. E. Burford II-B 1930 
Burgaw Colored High School C. F. Pope II-A 1924 
Carthage Moore Co. Tr. School A. C. Pinkney II-B 1930 
Charlotte Second Ward High School W. H. Stinson I-AA 1924 
Clinton Sampson Co. Tr. School M. D. Coley TI-A 1926 
Concord Logan High School F. T. Logan II-B 1930 
Dunn Harnett Co. Tr. School W. D. Gay II-A 1926 
Durham Hillside Park High School w. G. Pearson I-AA 1923 
East Spencer Dunbar High School S. E. Duncan II-B 1928 
Elizabeth City Dunbar High School L. S. Burford I-B 1929 
Elizabeth City State Normal School (H. S.)J. H. Bias I-A 1919 
Faison Duplin Co. Tr. School J. W. Harrison II-B 1927 
Fayetteville Southside High School A. J. Blackburn II-B 1930 
Garysburg Northampton Co. Tr. Schoolp, F. Walker II-B 1929 
Goldsboro Dillard High School Hugh V. Brown I-A 1926 
Gastonia Highland High School Ww. G. Byers II-B 1929 
Greensboro A. & T. College (H. S.) F. D. Bluford I-AA 1919 
Greensboro James B. Dudley High J. A. Tarpley I-AA 1927 
Greenville Industrial High School C. M. Epps TI-A 1928 
Hamlet Capital Highway High J. W. Maske II-A 1929 
Hertford Colored High School E. A. Anderson II-B 1927 
Hickory Ridgeview High School A. W. Booker I-B 1928 
High Point Wm. Penn High School E. E. Curtright I-A 1922 
Kinston Adkin High School J. LT. A. Smith’ I-B 1925 
Leaksville Douglass High School L. E. Boyd II-A 1929 
Lexington Dunbar High School B. A. Bianchi II-A 1927 
Maxton Robeson County Tr. SchoolR. A. Foy II-B 1930 
Method Berry O’Kelly Tr. School E. A. Cox II-A 1923 
Monroe Winchester Ave. High Sch.J. N. Brown II-A 1928 
Morganton Olive Hill High School P. E. Corpening II-B 1930 
Mount Olive Carver High School J. E. Cromartie II-A 1927 
Nashville Nash Co. Tr. School W. L. Greene II-B 1929 
New Bern West St. High School J. T. Barber I-B 1925 
Pantego Beaufort Co. Tr. School J. C. High II-B 1930 
Parmele Martin Co. Tr. School W. C. Chance II-B 1928 
Pinehurst Academy Heights High Sc. J. H. Robinson II-B 1929 
Raleigh Washington High School M. W. Akins I-AA 1927 
Reidsville i Washington High School J. A. McRae 1-A 1923 
Rich Square Rich Square Institute W. S. Creecy I-B 1924 
Rockingham Colored High School R. I. Boone II-A 1927 
Rocky Mount B. T. Washington High O. R. Dope I-A 1926 
Rocky Point Pender Co. Tr. School T. T. Ringer II-A 1929 
Roxboro Person Co. Tr. School C. J. Ford II-B 1930 
Salisbury # J. ©. Price High L. H. Hall I-A 1924 
Sanford Lee Co. Tr. School W. B. Wicker II-A 1929 
Shelby Cleveland Co. Tr. School N. L. Massey II-B 1928 
Smithfield Johnston Co. Tr. School W. R. Collins II-A 1925 
Southern Pines West Southern Pines C. G. Segar II-B 1930 
Southport Brunswick Co. Tr. School E. O. Gandy II-B 1929 
Statesville Morningside High School C. W. Foushee II-B 1930 
Snow Hill Greene Co. Tr. School Ly. Smithy Jr: II-B 1930 
Sunbury Gates Co. Tr. School T. S. Cooper II-B 1930 
Tarboro Colored High School W. A. Patillo II-A 1924 
Troy Peabody High School H. E. King II-A 1923 
Wadesboro Anson Co. Tr. School J. R. Faison II-B 1930 
Warrenton John R. Hawkins High D. M. Jarnigan II-A 1929 
Warsaw Douglass High School M. S. Branch II-B 1928 
Washington Colored High School P. S. Jones II-A 1926 
Whiteville Columbus Co. Tr. School W. H. Puryear, Jr. II-A 1929 
Wilkesboro Wilkes Co. Tr. School R. D. Cunnigham II-A 1927 
Wilmington Williston High School F. J. Rogers 1-AA 1923 
Wilson Colored High School W. H. A. Howard TI-A 1925 
Winston-Salem Columbian Heights High J. A. Carter I-AA 1919 
Winton Waters Training School C. S. Brown II-A 1924 
Wise Warren Co. Tr. School G. E. Cheek II-A 1925 


Issued from the Division of Negro Education, State Dept. Education, Raleigh, N. C. 





Membership 
Roll, 1929-30 


Tha Editors have taken great pains to see that 
the name of every member is properly recorded. 
They will appreciate having their attention 
called to errors or omissions. 








ALAMANCE COUNTY 


O. P. Foster, Mrs. Q. P. Foster, Mrs. Mary M. 
Christman, Miss Julia E. Dae, S. E. Burford, W. 
T. Carter, C. H. Couch, Miss Minnie Albright, 
é Miss Lillian Triplette, Miss Katie Freeman, Miss 
Cf Ruth O’Kelly, Miss Marguerite Hicks, Mrs. Belle 
_ Hawkins, Mrs. Daisy Murphy, Mrs. Fannie Kirk, 
Miss Fannie Baldwin, Mrs. M. H. Ivey, Super- 
__ visor. 

4 ANSON COUNTY 


; Anson County Group 


_ J. H. Rumph, J. H. Cowan, Mrs. J. H. Cowan, 
_ Miss Carrie Watkins, Mrs. T. C. Beam. Mrs. 
i Effie M. Capel, J. H. Ballentine, James Sewell, 
Seu. i. Price, Miss Z. A. Hasty, Rev. J. W. I. 
oe. 


County Training School Group 
J. R. Faison, Mrs. E. Louise Thomas, Mrs. M. 
_M. Williams, Mrs. E. B. Westbrooks, Miss A. B. 
Leak, Miss Charlotte Carrington, Miss A. M 
- Boston Miss Esther Carson, Miss Pocahontas 


Newell Miss Annie M. Caldwell, Miss M. J. 
Smitherman, Mrs. J. R. Faison. 


q BEAUFORT COUNTY* 


County Group 
_ Mrs. Lovie G. Whitley, Miss Rosnelle Riddick, 
J. C. High, W. A. Foster. Mrs. M. L. Clark, An- 
derson James. 


Colored High School, Washington, N. C. 

P. S. Jones, V. M. Chambers, F. D. Marshall, 
Jas. W. Grimes, Miss E. M. Evans, Miss G. L. 
Sally, Miss C. F. Smith, Miss R. E. Jones, 
Mrs. M. BE. Wooten, Mrs. D. R. Whittington, 
Miss H. O. Cooper, Mrs. M. P. Beebe, Miss M. 
B. Blackman. Miss R. A. Booker, Miss M. A 
Fleming, Miss L. A. Shoffner, Mrs. P. S. Jones. 


BERTIE COUNTY* 


County and County Training School Groups 
Miss B. M. Weeks, Miss Bessie Broadnax, Misy 
A. E. Weeks, Miss Sallie Fitzgerald, Miss Jes- 
‘ie Stewart, Mrs. Lucile Brinkley, Mrs. E. A. B. 
White, Miss A. E. Tann, Nathaniel Royall, Mrs. 
Amaza Hollomon, Mrs. Annie Savage, Miss Ma- 
bel Rooks, Miss Arnelia Biggs, L. M. Jackson, 
Miss J. E. Welsh, Miss Martha Dowdy, Miss 
Josephine Vaientine. Rey. I. D. Brinkley, Miss 
Vara Boyd, Miss Quennie Spivey, Rev. W. H. 
Leath, Mrs. Sarah Bunch, Miss Mary E. Mitchell, 
Miss Daisy Anderson, Mrs. Irene C. Ruffin, 
Mrs. Lucy E. White, Mrs. Pinkie Morris, Mrs. 
Fanny O. Jenkins, Miss Lodia Allen, Mrs. Vi- 
enna Bazemore, Miss Maude Cherry, Mrs. Pearl 
Taylor, Mrs. Carolina Ash, Miss Daisy Mullen. 
Miss Addie Lawrence, Rev. P. A. Bishop, Miss 
Annie Rogerson, Miss Ethel Bradley. Miss Bru- 
nettie Futrell, Mrs. Margaret Hawkins, Miss 
Hattie Traugham, Mrs. Mary R. White, Mrs. 
Mary E. Sills, Mrs. G. B. Gaines, Miss Ethel 
D. Ward, Miss Delia Ward, Mrs. M. S. Taylor, 
Miss Mae Mills, John Bond. Mrs. Mary Bond. 
Miss Juiia Garrett, Miss Bessie Moore, Miss 
_ Revel Bryant, Miss Grace Jenkins, Miss Joanna 
Askew, Miss Maud Casper, Miss Dora Magctt. 
Mrs. R. A. Luton. 


| ‘Windsor Colored High School Group 

Mrs. L. E. Pritchard, Mrs. B. J. Sutton, Miss 
E. J. Lee, Mrs. B. Hayes, Miss E. N. Bond, Mrs. 
G. Walton, Miss H. Jordan, M. E. Gibson, R. C. 
Fortune. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Mrs. Della Lee, Miss Mary H. Beatty, Miss 
Nora Freeman, B. M. Lewis, Miss Nellie Rhyne, 
Miss Marie Ingram, Mrs. Mamie McDowell, Mrs. 
Adeline Graham, Mrs. Sarah Robinson. Mr. P. 
G. McKinnon, Mrs. Lucretia McClain. Miss Viv- 
ian Jones, Miss E. V. Manning, Miss C. Bul- 
lock, Mrs. C. P. Currie, Mrs. Doshia Manual 
Wm. Sheridan, J. W. Cook, P. R. Brown, Mrs. 
Josephine Brown, Mrs. Edith Douglass, Miss M. 
P. Brodie, L, . Spaudling, Odessa Lane Amanda 
MeNeill, 
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BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Asheville Teachers 


Miss Veda Stryker, Miss Isabelle R. Jones, 
Miss Sabrina Gaylord, Miss Carmen Lowry, Miss 
Z. G. Brooks, Mrs. M. R. Hall, Miss Mamie Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Ethel Marsh, Miss C. Slaughter, Mrs. 
L. Shepherd, Mrs. H. E. Swann, Miss J. L. Ar- 
line, W. N. Arnold, Miss F. L. Badam, Mrs. E. 


S. Carter, Miss Adele Epps, Mrs. J. C. Gary, 
Mrs. C. G. Harris, O. E. Holland, Miss M. G. 
Jackson, W. S. Lee, Mrs. A. P. Martin, Oliver 
McCorkle. 


Miss E. T. Miles, Mrs. L. Q. Hamme, Miss F. 
B. Reinhardt. Miss C. E. Russell, Mrs. E. M. 
Walker, Mrs. E. B. Watts, Miss Marjorie M. 
Young, Mrs. Janet B. Keebe, Mrs. R. S. Battle, 
Miss Laura Bynum, Miss Mamie Johnson, Miss 
Janie Few, Miss Imogene Brown, Miss Juanita 
Hoilis, Mrs. Isma James, Miss LL. Thompson, 
Miss A. L. Walker, Mrs. H. C. Smith, Mrs. H. 
H. Love, Mrs. Desiree Moseley, Mrs. J. H. Long, 
Mrs. M. W. Long, Miss Catharine Chappelle, 

Miss Gertrude Dixon. Miss Juanita Hinton. 
Miss Leona McCool, Mrs. P. E. Jordon, Miss 
Gladys Porter, Miss Pansy Williams, Miss Ruth 
Jackson, Mrs. Meta Adams, Mrs. M. R. Hall. 


Hill Street School 


J. H. Michael. Marion Allen, Viola Canty, J. 
W. Carter, Vivian Cooper, Bertha Darden, Henri- 
etta Goodwin, Eijila Mae Hayes, Helen Lucles,, 
Lillie Jackson, Mrs. Lela B. Michael, Mabel 
Mitchell, Ethel Murray, Lola Mae Turner. Mrs. 
Mary J. Turner. 


County Group 


J. M. Harris, Miss Ida Wilfond, J. T. Sapp, 
Mrs. Della Ridly, Mrs. Bulah M. Swepson, Miss 
Molly Chestnut, Miss Esther Ramseur, J. C. Nel- 
son, Miss Ruby Fortune, Miss Nellie Reinhardt, 
Mrs. Regina Fortune, Mrs. Francis W. Carnegie, 
Mrs. Marie E. Thompson, Mrs. Monnie Jones, 
Mrs. Amanda Horne, Miss DeRosetta Horne, 
Miss Daisy Harris, Mrs. Lida V. Brodgen. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Miss C. A. Holmes, E. O. Gandy. Burke New- 
some, Miss Ruth Baker, Miss Alberta Roseboro, 
Miss Jonnie Allan, Mrs. Estelle Swain, Mrs. 
Mattie Smith, Mrs. Mary E. Best, ,Mrs. Ida Peo- 
ples, Miss Margaret Johnson, Mrs. Mary S. 
Peterkin, Miss Ida White, Miss Lucille Grady, 
Mrs. Janie McCray, Miss Mary Vinson, Miss 
Costella Vinson, Miss ‘Sallie Galloway, Miss 
Jessie Mae Brown, Mrs. Sara Kemp, Miss Mamie 


Grady, Fred Frink, Mrs. Mamie Hall, Miss 
Juanita Singleton, Frank Gordon, Miss Bertha 
McLaurin. 

Mrs. Sara Moore, Mrs. Annie R. Williams, 


Miss Josie Mae MacCoy, Miss Gladys Saunders, 
Mrs. Carrie Harper, Mrs. Sara Lebo Williamson, 


Mrs. Eva Lee, Miss Sara Whitfield, Miss Rhoda 
Rogers, Mrs. Hester Davis, Mr. Leroy Borden, 
Mrs. Amy Bowden, Mrs. Rebecca Norman, Miss 


Theresa Hoover, Mrs. Essie Wallace. J. H. Wal- 


lace, Miss Geneva James, Miss Hattye Willis, 
P. R. Peace, Miss Lillian Williams, Miss Alva 
Morris, Miss Annie Mae Witherspoon. 
BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill School, Morganton 
Mrs. L. G. Walton, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, 
Miss N. S. Scott, Miss L. E. Penister, Rev. S. 


J. Spurgeon, J. A. Arnold, P. E. Corpening, 
Miss M. F. Avery. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Miss C. A. Percival, Miss Florence M. Onque. 


CARTARET COUNTY 
Leaks Beste 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


S kK. Dats, Mrs. Mamie G. Tutt; 
Trma C. Clark. Lela Chambers, J. M. Lynch, 


Miss Maud Mitchell. Samuel F. Daly, Mrs. J. 
L. Daly, Mrs. F. W. Hackett. Arthur L. Tutt, 
Mrs. Mamie G. Tutt. C. M. McCall. Mrs. Helen 


Rrown, Mrs. Carrie Jchnson, Rev. J. A. Cherry, 


T. 1. Connor, Mrs. J. E. Westberry, Mrs. E. 
T. Moore. Mrs. Carrie Brewer, Mrs. L. A. C. 
Smith. Mrs. 7. A. Cherry, Mrs, Thomas A. 
Jenkins, Miss Vera Moore. 

Ridgeview School, Hickory 


Miss Martha Battle, Miss B. Aline Cox, Miss 
E. Geneva Granton. Miss Nannie E. White, Miss 
Marie G. Potson, Mrs. Marie B. Cherry, Mrs. 
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Ellen E. McFall, Miss Verna B. Peden, 
Minnie B. Lancaster, 


Miss 
Miss Carolyn S. Hunter, 


Edward T. Moore, James A. Dillard, John T. 
Wilson, Alpheus W. Booker. 
CHOWAN COUNTY 
Alexander Blaine, Mrs. H. E. Wilson, Mrs. 


V. R. Barclay. 

CLEVELAND COUNTY 

County Training School 

Mrs. Maude Foster, Mrs. Johnsie Massey, Miss 

Erza Bridges, Miss Carrie Steele, Miss Lyda 
Galbraith, Miss Odessa Nicholson, Miss Carrie 
Means. Mrs. Martha B. Mills, J. A. Squires, N. 
L. Massey. 


Lincoln Academy 


Mrs. D. B. DeBerry, Dr. O. Faduma, John 
Peele, W. Edward Ricks, D. H. Robinson, Miss 
Grace Wellmon, Miss Louise Arrington, Mrs. 
L. E. Ricks, Miss Hawser, Miss Florence D. 
Graves. 

COLUMBUS COUNTY 


J. P. Murfree, Mrs. Sudie Raynor, Wm. Rein- 


nardt, Mrs. Maggie C. Boone. Geo. W. Green, 
Miss Alice Raeford. 
CRAVEN COUNTY 
Miss Ethel Cox, Mrs. Mary Gibbs, Mrs. Rosa 


Keyes, Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, Mrs. Jennie, John- 
son, Miss Emma Poole, Mrs. Hattie Scott, Mrs. 
Luvinia Sima@s, Miss Annie Cooper, Miss Bes- 
sie Cox, Mrs. Mary Dent, Miss Lucy Dudley, 
Miss Mary Douglass, M. D. Frazee, Wm. Howe, 
Mrs. Hattie Hill, R. Hodges, W. C. Johnson, 
Miss K. D. McCoy. 

Miss A. Walker, Mrs. R. Whitehead, Mrs. I. 
A. Daves, Mrs. Mary Blackledge, Mrs. R. B. 
McCormick, J. W. McDougall, John R. Hill, Miss 
L. Mitchell, Mrs. M. P. Mitchell. Miss M. G. 
Moye, Rev. W. J. Todd, Miss C. Williamson, 
Miss J. V. Jackson, N. A. Cheek, Miss Pearl 
Hawkins, Miss Emma Moye, Mrs. N. H. Boyd, 
Miss Shelly Elliott, Mrs. Bessie Hawkins. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Mrs. Annie L. Graham. 
Fayetteville State Normal School Group 

Dr. E. E. Smith, Prof. J. W. Seabrook, Prof. 
J. E. Coppage, Prof. R. J. Hawkins, Prof. J. 
B. Scott. Miss Bertha Len Smith, Mrs. J. W. 
Seabrook, Miss Eva C. Mitchell, Miss Evelyn 
Hughes, Miss Selina Melvin, Mrs. V. R. Branch, 
Miss Q. V. Dunston, Miss Phyllis Jones, Miss 
Ann R. Floyd, Miss Maxine Johnson, Miss Le- 
nora T. Jackson, Miss Mattie J. Chavis, Mrs. 
E. E. Smith, Miss Lula V. Taylor, Miss Jamcye 
Devane, Mrs. D. A. Bryant, Miss Mary Gardner, 
Miss Lula M. McCoy. 


Orange Street School, Fayetteville 


Prof. Edward Evans, Mrs. Harriett H. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Lena P. Henderson, Mrs. Rachel 
Simpson, Mrs. A. B. Sydes, Mrs. Amelia P. 
Avent. Miss Francis Williams, Miss Alice T. 
Elliott, Miss Lessie Baldwin, Miss Julia GC. 
Elliott, Miss Mary L. Hall, Miss Nora Beebee. 

Miss Kate Bayne, Miss Mittie Robinson, Miss 
Emma J. Council. - 


Southside High School, Fayetteville 


E. A. Armstrong, A. J. Blackburn, Miss Ida 
Cogdell. Miss Willie Mae Foster, Henry Black. 
H. S. Davis, Paul C. Turner, Miss Catherine 
Smith, Miss Joanna Williams, Roy B. Chavis, 
Mrs. P. L. Borders. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Church Street High School, Thomasville 
Mrs. P. A. Williamson. Miss Naomi Hicks, 
Miss Adell Royster, Miss Fannie B. Headen, Miss 
Thenia C. Thomason, Miss Alice V. Wells, Prof. 
J. J. Williamson. 


Dunbar School: Lexington 
Mrs. N. B. Roan, Mrs. R. M. Ellis, Miss V. 
E. Heitman, Miss Helen Osborne, Miss M. B. 
Preer, Miss Mildred J. Moore, Miss A. Ruth 
Browne, Miss Edith L. Gibson, Mr. W. H 
Lanier, Mr. D. P. Roberts, Miss Gladys P. 
Harvey, B. A. Bianchi. 
DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Training School 
Mr. J. H. Harrison, Mr. J. H. Draughorn, Miss 
Jodie L. Bond, Miss Rosebud Cooper, Miss Mary 
J. Thompson. Miss Fannie L. Taylor, Miss Lucy 
Munford, Miss Daisy Brewington. 


Duplin County Group 


Mrs. Annie A. Turner, Mr. M. L. Watson, 
Miss Maggie Stokes, Miss Laura Lavmont, Miss 
Mary McLeod. Miss Lillian Carole, Mr. B. M. 
Williams, Mrs. Narcissus Wells, Mrs. Mary L. 


Thompson, Mrs. M. BE. Middleton. 
Mrs, Alberta Boney, Miss Lillian Burton, Mrs, 
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Jenkie Herring, Mr. Malcoln D. Williams, Miss 
Ethel Mumford, Miss Beatrice Johnson, Miss 
Martha Handon, Mrs. M. J. Branch, Mr. P. L. 
Stanford, Mr. C. W. Dobbins, Mr. J. V. Sommer- 
set. Mr. M. F. Lewis, Miss Ruth Byrdsol, Miss 
Rosa Byrdsol, Miss Mary L. Dixon, Mrs. Pattie 
G. Grimes, Miss Edith M. Stevens, Miss Fannie 
E. Brinson, Mr. E. M. Blalock, Mrs. Edna L. W. 
Robinson, Mrs. Mary J. Williams, Miss Laura 
Brunson, Miss Cherrie C. Williams, Mr. P. E. 
Williams, Mrs. Irene A. Williams, Miss Mamie 
Colson, Mrs. Bessie Carr, Miss Wilma Beeble. 

Mrs. M. F. McLean, Miss Hellen E. Morgan, 
Miss Laura L. Staten, Mr. R. H. Smith, Mrs. 
Aggie L. Staton. Miss Maggie S. Faison, Miss 
Maude E. Stephens, Mrs. D. L. Frazier, Miss 
Ruth Harris, Miss Mary V. Elliott, Miss Hattie 
R. Carlton, Rev. C. E. Perry, Miss Eloise Bowles, 
Miss Marie Allen, Mrs. Hattie V. Brown, Miss 
Salena Berry, Mrs. E. B. Faison, Miss Lillie B. 
Hall, Miss Edilie O. Thompson, Miss Beatrice 
Bryant, Miss Amelia Faison, Mr. Percy Mitchen- 
er Miss Beulah F. Johnson, Miss Neppie Bar- 
bour, Mrs. Sarah B. Hayes, Mr. M. E. Reid. Miss 
Patsy Bridges, Mrs. Eleanor Grady. 

Miss Alpha L. Thompson, Mrs. Aletha B. 
Carr, Mrs. Ida V. Burfoot, Miss Willie E. Raign, 
Miss Maggie Burfoot, Miss Gertrude Williams, 
Mr. John F. Whitehurst, Mrs. W. C. Greene, 
Mrs. Lucy C. W. Manly, Mrs. M. L. Turner. 

Douglass High School Group: Warsaw 

Mrs. M. E. Williams, Miss M. L. Adams, Miss 
Idelle McCreary, Miss Rose L. Kittrell, Mr. H. 
C. Graves, Revs M. S. Branch, Miss Fannie 
Telfair, Miss Nesfield Wright. Miss Esther Al- 
len, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mrs. C. Boney, Mrs. 
Hattie Royal. 

DURHAM COUNTY 
North Carolina College 

Dr. J. E. Shepard, Miss M. A. Shepard, Miss 
A. J. Huston, Miss M. A. Gordon, Dr. C. G. 
O’Kelly, Miss Ruth G. Rush, Mrs. Frances M. 
Eagleson, Miss Pauline A. Newton, Prof. J. T. 
Taylor. 

Durham Ceunty Group 

Mrs. S. E. Harris, Miss L. I. Alston, Miss 
Cleo Russell, Miss Flora Carlton Miss Lucile 
Parker, Miss H. B. Hicks, Miss A. L. Lyon, Mrs. 


N. P. Johnson. Mrs. P. D. Swann, Mrs. M. G. 
Dawson, Mrs. A. F. Martin, Mrs. G. H. Mac- 
Neil, Mr. J. E. Mitchell, Rev. Geo. W. Avant, 


Mrs. Julia D. Sowell, Mrs. Lola E. Hunter, Mrs. 
H. C. Wilson, Mr. H. C. Wilson, Miss Cecile 
P. West. 

Miss Annie L. Cobb, Miss Eliza C. Holt, C. 
B. Nixon, Mrs. Minnie Gilmer, Miss Naomi Wal- 
ker, Mrs. Gertrude Hankins, Mrs. Atha Vension, 
Miss Lola Harris, Miss Lillie M. Rogers, Mrs. 
Gertrude Taylor, Mrs. Rosa B. Branch, Mrs. Lelia 
Turrentine, Mrs. S. L. Dunlap, Miss Margaret 
Cobb, Miss Eva G. Anthony, Mrs. Nomira W. 
King, Mrs. C. B. Nixon, Mr. George E. Monroe. 

Hillside Park High School 
Prof. J. W. Davidson, Prof. C. G. Davis. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Rocky Mount City Schools 


Miss C. V. Hicks, Miss Ruby E. Stroud, Mrs. 
Madge L. Turner, Mrs. S. C. Baskerville, Mrs. 
Nettie W. Drake, Miss Bettye L. Symner, Miss 
Ella Louise Cooper, Mrs, Mary Backus, Miss 
Loubirda E. Priester, Miss Ila K. Wood, Miss 
Mary E. Rogerson. Miss Pettie L. Brown, Miss 
Lillian JI. Smith, Mrs. Sarah W. Sorrell Mrs. 
Theresa H. Pittman, Mrs. Anna R. Williams, 
Mrs. Lillian W. Reeves. 


Miss Gladys N. Booker, Miss Ada R. Forman, 
Miss Margaret Spencer, Mrs. Nettie L. Town- 
send, Miss Helen B. Colman, Miss Vinie O. Mur- 
ray, Miss Annie K. Flournoy, Miss Ruth A. 
Evans, Miss Lendora Yancey, Mrs. C. A. Battle, 
Miss Corlease Frazier, Miss Mary E. Walker, 
Mrs. V. E. Virgo, Miss Anna E. Brown, Mr. L. 
R. Wells, Mr. C. T. Edwards. 


Miss Esther Lassiter. Miss Mary Ellen Joyce, 
Miss Jimmie R. Bryant, Miss P. L. Whitley, 
Mr. O. R. Pope, Mrs. Emma S. Grimes, Miss 


Lizzie A. Pittman, Miss Lucy P. Wood. 
Edgecombe County Group 

Carrie B. Bratcher, Miss Maggie Ricks, 
Miss Bertha Barlow, Miss Marguerite Person, 
Mrs. Mattie Alexander, Miss Victoria Hopkins, 
Miss Ethel Alston, Mrs. Fannie Hawkins, Miss 
Sallie Elliott, Miss Emma Grant, Miss Emma 
Anthony, Miss Emma McKoy, Miss Lillian Spel- 
man, Mrs. Annie Joyner. Mrs. Ruth Wright, 
Mrs. Julia Holsey, Miss Cleo Pope. Miss Lillian 
Leach, Miss Mamie Purvis, Miss Annie Walston, 
Miss Annie Ruffin, Miss Lula Norfleet, Miss 
Effie Sanders, Miss Emoline Downing, 


Mrs. 


Mr. John M. Cheek. Miss Nellie Ward, Miss 
Ethel Smith, Miss Janie C. Alexander, Miss Ada 
Powers, Miss Ethel Hopkins, Miss Susie Pitt- 
man, Miss Etta Haywood, Miss Mignonette 
Bishop, Miss Mary E. Ford, Miss Maud Hart, 


Miss Bonie Gorham. Miss Elma Lawrence, Miss 
Beatrice Somerville, Mr. Russell B. Taylor, Miss 
Lula J. Sailman, Miss Maggie B. Chase, Miss 
stelle Rushe, Miss Ernestine Haywood, Miss 
Ruth W. Price, Miss Mamie Hammonds, Miss 


Laura Coley, Miss Lizzette Johnson, Miss Mary 


Gaynor, Mr. Ross Bryan, Miss Reva Branch 
Miss Mattie Cliffin, Miss Mamie Spicer, Miss 
Carrie S. Howell. 


Brick Junior College Group 


Mr. J. C. Wright, Mr. J. L. Hawkins, Mr. 
John H. Gordon, Mr. Luther Hemmons, M~. 
Cyril Price. Mr. C. L. Elam, Mr. William ao 


Robinson, Miss, M. G. Leigh, Miss Rubye Lynn, 
Miss Ruth Brown, Miss Ruth Buckingham, Mis3 
L. Zenobia Coleman, Miss Evelyna Forney, Miss 
Vivian Jones, Miss Thelma Black, Mr. J. W. 
Saunders, Mr. J. DeKoven Killingsworth, Mr. 
W. G. Young, Mr. T. S. Inborden, Mrs. Adda S. 
Wright. 
Tarboro City Schools 

Mrs. Lois M. Petaway, Miss Pearl J. Ward, 
Miss Fannie O. Bridgers, Mrs. Beatrice G. Park- 
er, Miss Lillian B. Bullock, Mrs. Martha M. 
Bullock. Miss Lillian M. Edmonds, Miss Nan- 
nie KE. Waddell, Miss Blanche L. Hall, Mrs. M. 
M. Weston, Miss Ruby A. Graves, Miss Minnie 
V. Cobb, Miss Alice L. Wood, Miss Laura R. 
Hammonds, Mrs. Ella W. James, Miss K. C. 
Pittman, Miss Violante L. Fenner, Prof. W. A. 
Pattillo, Miss Helen A. Walston, Mrs. Hazel L. 
Parker, Mrs. S. Jean Pattillo, Miss Florine Bran- 
don, Prof. George lL. Harper, Mrs. Mamie L. 
Fuller, Mrs. Geneva S. Wimberly. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Forsyth County Group 
Mr. A. B. Reynolds, Mrs. Edna D. Fitch, Miss 
Carrie Rickett. Mrs. Mamie Ross, Miss Mamie 
Simons, Mr. P. Henderson, Mrs. M. A. Gosby, 
Mrs. Joyce Manney, Mrs. M. Baxter, Mrs. Cre- 
cla Cowan, Mrs. Bettie Fulp, Miss Annie Bick, 
Miss E. Tanner, Miss Jonnie Setzer, Mrs. Mari- 
on Black, Miss Laura Johnson, Miss Kate Tur- 
ner, Mrs. Irene Lowery, Miss Naomi Banks, 
Mrs. Georgia Marshall, Mrs. Beaulah V. Evans, 
Mrs. C. L. Johnson. Mrs. T. A. Alston, Miss 
Annie Hairston, Mrs. Lovie Eaton, Miss Mabel 
Fitch, Miss Creola Wagstaff, Mrs. D. Fowler, 
Mr. T. R. Matthews, Mrs. Pearle Grier, Mrs. 
Barbora Alexander, Miss Dollye B. Patterson, 
Mrs. Christine Sawyer, Mrs. Sey Powell, Mrs. 
Hazel Garrett, Mrs. Daisy Hairston. 


Fourteenth Street School 

Mr. U. S. Reynolds, Miss Janie Adams, Miss 
Abna Aggrey, Miss Elizabeth Asher, Miss Mar- 
garet Barnes, Miss Rebecca Clay, Mr. Charles 
Colter, Miss Essie Curtwright. Miss Essie O. 
Donoho, Miss Mamie B. Faithful, Miss Esther 
Fountain, Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Miss Eleanor 
V. Garrett, Miss Ella D. Haith, 

Miss Sarah Hill, Miss Augusta Holt, Miss 
Viola Lynch, Miss Cornelia McConney, Miss Vi- 
ola M. McKnight, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss 
Victoria Morris, Miss Mary A. Qsborne, Miss 
Eva R. Patterson, Mr. William E. Reid. Miss 
Gwendolyn Scott, Miss Cora J. Sears, Miss An- 
nie L. Smith, Miss Julia Sumter. Miss Florence 
A. Terry, Miss Mildred A. Turner, Miss Ethel 
Uvthegrove, Miss Alice Webster, Miss Bertha 
Wallace, Miss Edna Mae Lawrence, Miss Ethel 
Stith. Miss Minnie Patterson. 

Woodland Avenue School—Winston-Salem 

Mr. R. W. Brown, Miss Maude hb. Anderson, 
Miss Eliza E. Bingham, Miss Faye E. Cash, 
Miss Nannie L. Davis, Miss Lizeta Hairston, 
Miss Mary A. King, Miss Nora L. Lewis, Miss 
Mary E. Lunsford, Miss Mary A. McGee, Miss 
Piccola Morrow, Miss Mavis Osborne, Miss 
Dorothy Reid. Miss Birdie Robinson, Miss Esther 
Robinson, Miss Myra A Rosemon, Miss Alma 
Ruffin, Miss Thelma Scott, Miss Juanita Smith, 
Miss Maude L. Smith, Miss Thelma Triplett, 
Miss Emily Wentz, Miss Esther Wilson, Miss 
Martha Yores. 


Kimber'y Park School-Winston-Salem 

Mr. J. W. Paisley, Sr., Miss Viola Beavers, 
Miss Ethel Blake. Miss Lillian Booker, Miss 
Ruth Bramlett, Miss Clara H. Brown, Miss Bea- 
trice U. Colling, Miss Thelma Brown, Miss 
Vahlia Cromwell, Miss Viola Crosby, Miss Anna 
Maude Davis, Miss Valla Dud!l-v, Miss Octavia 
Ford, Miss Elizabeth Forrest, Mr. R. 8. Hayes, 
Miss Alma Hendricks, Mr. C. C. Lassiter, Miss 


Mabel Lewis, Miss Amey Grant, Miss Louise 
Moorhead, Miss Pearl Neal, Miss Roberta Peddy, 
Miss Charity Peoples, Miss Mae -Phillips, Miss 
Dollie Rosmond, Miss Ruth Simpkins, Miss Vera 
Turner, Miss Mary Walker, Miss Gladys Wallace, 
Miss Bessie Whitley, Miss Mary Wilson. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 

Mrs. O. P. Atkins, Mr. F. L. Atkins, Mr. T. 
J. Brown, Mr. G. L. Chandler, Miss Mollie E. 
Dunlap. Miss Ruth J. Fitzgerald, Miss A. Caro- 


lyn Griffin, Mr. Harry Gil-Smythe, Mr. J. E. 
Grisby, Miss Harret A. Harris, Miss Lucy D. 
dackson, Miss Bessie R. Jones, Mr. Charles M. 


Jenkins, Mr. G. L. Johnson, Miss Lorena E. Kemp, 
Mrs. Mayme E. Kenedy, Mr. H. Liston, Miss A. 
Beatrice Miller. Miss C. Beatrice Moore, Miss 
Julia E. Philips, Mr. Wesley Powell, Miss Al- 
vertia L. Russell, Mr. Samuel W. Sawyer, Miss 
Camille R. Stinson, Mr. A. I. Terrell, Miss Pin- 
kie E. Thrift, Miss Ruth A. Thomas, Mr. T. 
F. Williams, Miss Glee J. Willoughby, Dr. S. 
G. Atkins. 
Columbian Heights High School, Winston-Salem 
Miss Evelyn I. Adams, Mr. Albert H. Ander: 
son, Miss Selena B. Anderson, Mr. Samuel J. 
Baker, Miss Frankie J. Clarke, Miss Tessie V. 
Davis, Miss Arlando Dawson, Miss Harriet A. 
Ferguson, Miss Gladys B. Harris. Miss Eva J. 
Hill, Miss Esther M. Hodges, Mr. Thomas S. 
Johnson, Mr. Frank M. Kennedy, Miss Lenonia 
Lanier, Miss Roslyn Marcus, Miss Fanie Mce- 
Nair, Miss Ruhama Moody, Mr. George F. New- 
ell, Mr. J. W. Paisley, Jr., Mr. W. Henry Payne, 
Mr. I. P. Perry, Mr. Thomas F. Poag, Luther 
P. Porter, Miss Mary H. Robinson, Miss Louise 
Reid, Miss Annie IL. Sheffield. Miss Annie R. 
Simmons, Mr. Wm. A. Smith, Mr. W. H. Stinson, 
Mr. W. H. Stepp, Miss Lois P. Turner, Miss 
Irene O. Washington, Mr. BE. O. Whitaker, Mr. 
E. F. Wilson, Mr. C. G. Winston, Miss Amanda 
Craig, Miss Lillian B. Williams. 


Columbian Hgts. El. and Belleview Groups 

Miss Mabel Allen, Miss Ethel Brown. Miss 
B. V. Bundy, Miss E. L. Carter, Mr. S. H. Clay- 
bon, Mrs. H. L. Christian, Miss Lillian Edwards, 
Miss Edmonia B. Duffy. Mr. @. L. Foy, Miss 
Alma R. Jackson, Mr. Earle D. Caither, Miss 
Bennie Mae Johnson, Miss Laura M. Johnson, 
Mr. Willie H. Kennedy, Mr. C. W. Lytle, Miss 
Belle D. McCorkle, Mr. L. M. Mebane, Miss 
Mary Myall, Miss Mamie E. Paisley, Mr. I. B 
Pannell, Mr. W. E. Parker, Miss Maude Phillips 
Miss Vera P. Sadler, Miss Eliza Shelton, Mr. M 
E. Smith, Miss Rosa L. Wells, Mr. E. L. Wentz 
Miss Lottie G. Wilkins. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 

Extension Class-Albion Academy (Franklinton) 

Mrs. Ida B. Brooks. Mrs. Daisy L. Long, Miss 
Gleolia Hayes, Mr. G. E. McKeithan, Miss Mar- 
tha V. Webster, Rev. H. T. McFadden, Mrs. 
Mattie K. Smith, Dr. J. A. Savage, 

Franklin County Group 
Rey. T. M. Alston, Mrs. Sallie Rodwell, Mrs. 


Sarah J. Williams, Mrs. Peggie Rodwell, Mrs. 
Ellen Seabrook Alston, Mrs. A. B. Perry, Mrs. 
Jeannette Sills, Mrs. Whelless Yarboro, Miss 


Duval Winston, Miss Carrie Perry, Miss Gertie 
Alston, Rev. GL H. Williamson, Rey. 
Foster, Prof. I. W. Holden. 


GATES COUNTY 
Prof. T. S. Cooper. 
GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Granville County Group 
Rey. J. W. Hall. Rev. T. J. Young, Mrs. T. 
J. Young, Miss Sadie Ridley, Miss Mildred Rid- 
ley, Miss 


Thomas 


Mamie Taylor, Miss Martha 
Jones, Miss Lethia Jones, Miss Anna- 
bel Burroughs, Mrs Annie J. Rogers. Mrs. — 


Lillie A. Richardson, Mrs. Hattie Hester, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cousins, Miss H. Frances Howard, Miss 
Willa Bullock, Mrs. Patsy Ridley, Mrs. Fannie 
Harris, Mrs. Alsie Crews, Mrs. W. A. Blackwell, 
Rev. W. A. Blackwell, Mrs. Lelia Russell. Miss 
Mary D. Cannady, Miss Mabel Alston, Mrs. 
Rosetta Pointer, Mrs. Willia Chavis, Mrs. 
Elaine Chatson, Mrs. Missouri Fain, Miss Pear] 
Smith, Mrs. A. E. Peace, Supervisor, Mrs. Susie 
Cooper, Miss Mollie Jones, Miss Addie Tilley, 
Miss Isabel Taylor. 
Oxford Grade School 
Miss Thalia Moon, Miss Ollie Hammie, Miss 
Marie Thacker, Miss Annie Lassiter, Mrs. In- 
dianna Burwell, Mrs. Nora Hicks, Miss Hallie 
Barnes. Mr. J. R. Green, Mrs. Annie B. Rogers, 
Miss Bessie Cannady. 
Mary Potter Memorial School, Oxford 
Dr. G .C. Shaw, Mrs. M. BE. Shaw, Rev. W. G. 
Anderson, Mrs. W. G. Anderson, Mrs. B. B. 
Green, Miss M. A. Tucker, Miss D. E. Peace. 


Group 


+ 


_ Miss C. F. Sanford, Miss C. C. Burton, Mr. F. 


_W. Jackson, Mrs. J. Cheavers, Miss D. E. Allen, 

Miss M. B. Sullivan, Mr. Richard A. Carroll, 
Jr., Miss Mabel Wilson, Miss Marguerite L. 
Benjamin, Prof. T. L. Hicks. 


a GREENE COUNTY 
Greene Cty. Training School Group: (Snow Hill) 

Prof. G. C. Chavis, Miss N. M. Fuller. Miss 
305 C. Trogdon, Prof. J. A. Prince, Prof. L. H. 
Smith, Prof. F. L. Blount, Rev. E. D. Lewis, 
Miss L. E. Reeves, Miss Hattie L. Thompson, 
Miss V. J. Holland, Miss Annie M. Edwards, 
Miss Willie D. Carrol, Miss Roberta Britt, Miss 
S. M. Smith, Miss E. V. McCloud, Miss M. E. 
Dupee, Miss Viola Welch, Miss Lillie M. Lanier, 
Mrs. L. A. McClenny, Prof. W. G. Murdock, 
Miss Nannie Leach. 

GUILFORD COUNTY 

pees Guilford County Group —. —~ 

Miss Annie Mae Allen. Mrs. M. C. Allen, Mrs. 
Bessie M. Avery, Mrs. E. P. Bradford, Rev. J. T. 
Brown, Mrs. Rena M. Bullock, Mrs. Willa A. 
Clapp, Miss Margaret Cobbett, Miss Hellen Chap- 
man, Miss Annie L. Davis, Mrs. Carrie Ellis, 
Mr. R. C. S. Falkener, Mr. H. H. Falkener, 
Mrs. Lillie Foust, Miss Annie Foust, Miss E. M. 
Garrett, Mrs. Addie Graves, Mr. G. P. Frank- 
lin, Miss Ruby Harris, Miss Lizzie Holt, Mrs. 
R. V. Hopkins, Rev. W. H. Jones. Mrs. Mary 
Bullock, Mrs. Alice Hamilton, Mrs. Dolphenia 
Hall, Miss Sally I. Jones, Mrs. R. C. Hoberson, 
Miss Della Lee. 

Mrs. Ethel Lomax, Mrs. M. D. Laughlin, Miss 
Clara B. Mock, Mrs. Alberta Mebane, Mrs. Con- 
nie Mebane, Mr. C. H. McLendon, Miss Fannie 


McCallum, Mrs. Mary Manly, Mrs. Mattie Mof- 
fitt, Mrs. Lola Morgan, Mrs. Ru’h Payne, Mrs. 
C. L. Cooper, Mrs. Essie Stewart, Rev. W. E. 
Sapp. Mrs. Irene Strickland, Mr. J. L. Setzer. 
Miss Gladys Smith, Miss Ada Tonkins, Miss 
Mamie Taylor, Miss Annie Taylor, Rev. G. H. 
E. Washington, Mrs. N. G. Washington, Miss 


Beatrice H. Beaumont, Supervisor. 


A. & T. Co'lege Group: (Greensboro) 
Mr. W. T. Gibbs, Miss Doris E. Ringels, Mr. 
B. H. Crutcher, Mr. Cecil G. Cooke, Mr. L. A. 
Wise, Mr. J. H. Green, Mr. M. J. Cooke, Mr. 
F. A Gregory, Mr. R. S. Poole, Mr. R. L. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Clyde DeHuguley, Mr. A. Gorlton, Mr. 
H. Clinton Taylor. Mr. A. W. Ferguson, Mr. T. 
S. Smith, Mr. E. R. Garrett, Mr. J. A. Grimes, 
Dr. F. D. Bluford, Mr. A. B. Campbell, Mr. S. 
B. Simmons, Mr. T. S. Smith, Mr. J. W. Mitchell, 

Bennett College for Women (Greensboro) 
Dr. David D. Jones, Miss Susie W. Jones, 
Dean F. Marcellus Staley, Miss Anne Crosth- 
waite Simmons, Miss Lillian Day Ford, Miss 


Alice Taylor,” Miss Josephine Robinson, Mr. 
Charles Saulter. 
James B. Dudley High School (Greensboro) 


Mr. John A. Tarpley, Miss M. L. Meares, 
Miss E. C. Wilkinson, Miss D. L. Sanford. Mrs 
I. G. Minor, Miss N. B. Bolden, Miss E. M. 
Yeargin, Mr. M. I. Claiborne, Mr. N. E. Me- 
Lean, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Miss A. I. Morrow, Mrs. 
R. E. Washington, Miss M. A. Cooke, Mr. V. 
H. Chavis, Miss M. M. Lovell, Mrs. R. S. Loder, 
Mr. J. S. Leary, Mr. E. L. Raiford, Mr. W. J. 
King, Miss E. M. Thompson. 


Washington Street School (Greensboro) 

Mrs. E. D. Woods, Miss N. M. Wearing, Miss 
M. O. Howard, Miss A. C. Smith. Miss J. B. 
Ashmore, Mrs. E. D. Enoch, Mrs. F. D. Dennis, 
Mr. J. W. Watts, Miss A. M. Mercer, Miss L. 
M. Dean, Miss A. F, West, ,Mrs. Mamie Scarlette, 
Miss Vivienne Scott. Mrs. G. D. Woods, Mrs. 
E. M. Barnes, Mr. W. L. Jones, Mr. W. B. 
Windsor. 


J. C. Price and Jacksonvilla School (Greensboro) 

Miss Helen B. Holmes, Miss Loleta Nelson, 
Miss Sudie Byarm, Miss Elmer P. Wright, Miss 
Alma E. Martin, Miss Bertha Minor, Miss Rosa 
Lee Shelton. Miss Camille Smith, Miss Evelyn 
M. Burton, Mrs. Constance A. Peeler, Mrs. Mat- 
tie J. Roberts, Miss Thelma R. Reid, Mrs. Nan- 
nie C. Jones, Rev. C. W. Lawrence, Mr. L. R. 
Henderson, Miss Anna B. Hart, Mrs. Nancy 
Hairston, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, Mrs. M. V. Pope, 
Miss S. E. Payne, Mr. F. D. Huntley, Miss C. 
L. McCullough, Miss Anna Mae Campbell, Mr. 
Charles. L. Cooper. 


Percy Street-Terra Cotta-Jonesboro Group 

Mrs. Edythe Johnson, Mrs. Cornelia Forney, 
Miss Verly Corbett, Mrs. M. Hairston Jones, Mr. 
A. H. Peeler. Mrs. Pattie Hill, Mrs. Grace Brown, 
Mrs. Anna B. Moore, Mr. Thomas H. Cowan, 
Mrs. Annie Sevier, Mrs. B. M. Young, Miss C. 
E. Hill, Miss W. E. Greene, Miss Ida S. Jones, 
Miss W. H. Knuckles, 
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HALIFAX COUNTY 
Scotland Neck Group 
Miss Josephine Horton, Miss Henrietta Chap- 
man, Miss Essie M. Godfrey, Mrs. Minnie S. 
Cheek, Miss Irene §S. Shaw, Mr. George W. 
Cooper, Miss Helen L. Akers, Miss Lucille Car- 
ter, Mrs. Hattie Cheek, Miss Eva M. Alston, 
Mrs. Dorinda Anthony, Miss Lillian Alexander, 
Mr. C. C. Clark. Mr. L. E. Shields, Mr. L. M. 
Clark, Miss Carrie R. Powell, Miss Pauline V. 
Butler. 
Weldon 
Prof. E. G. Hubert. 


Enfield Group 
Mrs. Blanche R. Smith, Miss Floy O. Mitchum, 
Miss Mary E. Harris, Mrs. Molesta L. Atkins, 
Mrs. Callie G. Smith, Mrs. Amanda Blick, Miss 
Mary E. Watson, Mr. C. P. Anthony, Miss Hat- 


tie M. Wills, Mrs. Moylie Collins, Miss Edith 
Dance, Miss Sophia Simpson, Miss R. M. Pat- 
terson, Miss H. M. Shipman, Miss Maggie 
Young, Miss Emily Earl, Mrs. Catherine Bagby, 


Mrs .Bessie C. Smith. Mrs. Willie H. Cheek, 
Miss Rosaline E. Hubert, Miss Bettie D. Young, 
Miss Sallie M. Taylor, Miss M. Mclver, Mrs. D. 


S. Harris, Mrs. Emma W. Johnson, Miss Olive 
Richard, Mr. EK. G. Hubert, Miss C. B. Parker, 
Mrs. Mabel W. Newell. 


Eastman Group 
Mrs. Susy Jones, Mrs. M. G. Brooks, Miss 
Susie Ford, Miss S. J. Nicholson, Miss Z. B. 
Thorne, Miss Viola Pittman, Miss F. M. Hardy, 
Mr. L. D. Johnson, Mrs. W. Wilkin, Mrs. B. 
D. Hardy, Mr. H. H. Johnson. Mrs. Anna H. 
Brinkley, Mrs. kmma C. Cooper, Miss Florence 
kK. Carter, Miss Gladys N. Stinson, Mr. Arthur 

R. Dees, Mrs. Arthur R. Dees. 


Enfield Grade School Group 
Rey. W. D. Gatling, Miss B. G. Brookens, Mrs. 
B. E. Bullock, Mrs. L. A. Ferrell, Mrs. B. B. 
Pittman, Mrs. C. D. Johnson, Mrs. Oliva New- 
kirk, Mrs. F. W. Hunter. 


Print School Group (Rosemary) 

Mrs. Clara B. Hicks, Miss Cleopatra E. Toney, 
Mrs. Rosa B. Simons Hill, Miss Lue Price, Miss 
Nettie Powell, Prof. D. P. Lewis, Mrs. Lee 
Ella Cheek. Mrs. Leanna Pittman, Mrs. George 
W. Williams, Mr. George W. Williams, Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Williams, Mrs. Hattie Mayo, Mrs. Hel- 
ena Harris, Mrs. Ida B. Warwick, Mrs. John 
A. Lester, Miss Vivian M. Toney, Miss E. Viola 
Robinson, Miss Sara S .Holman. 

HARNETT COUNTY 
Lillington Schools 
A. B. McLean, Mrs. Maggie E. Street, 
Miss Mary E. Taylor, Mr. 

Bettie McKoy, Mr. H. L. 

Miss Florence 


Mrs. 
Mrs. Carrie Atkins, 
C. F. Campbell, Mrs. 
Chester, Miss Margaret Lofton, 
Ragland, Miss Hattie McLean. 

Harnett County Training School (Dunn) 

Miss Iola G. Black, Miss M. P. Davis. Miss 
Minnie Gainey, Miss Rosa L. Suggs, Miss Mar- 
garet Austin, Miss Mary E. Wright, Mr. W. H. 
Moreland, Mr. W. D. Gay, Mr. L. B. Corbin, 


Miss Gneida Mickens, Mrs. L. A. Gay, Mrs. 
HC. (Crowl, Mx DD. Le Riddick, Mrs. Tens: 
Byrdsol, Mr. H. F. Simpson, Mr. E. C. Mials, 


Miss Kitty E. Mason, Miss Annie L. Exum. 
Henderson County | 


Henderson County Group 
Prof. W. M. Robinson, Rey. W. J. Holland, 
Mrs. Eula B. Owens, Mrs. Ruth King. Mrs. 


Venetta W. Anderson, Mrs. Creola Moorer, Miss 
Odell Mitchum, Miss Addie M. Robinson, Mrs. 
Mary Lee Edwards. 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School Group (Winton) 
Mrs. Katie M. Hart, Dr. C. S. Brown, Miss 
Josephine A. Moore, Miss Emma E. Williams, 
Miss Sallie G. Bizzell, Miss Addie L. Collins, 
Miss Eunice H. Brown, Mrs. A. L. Lawrence, 
Miss F. A. Weaver, Prof. R. W. Boley, Miss 
Thelma A. Scott, Prof. C. S. Yeates, Prof. C. S. 
Wynn, Mrs. Alice J. Scott, Mrs. A. B. Weaver. 
Prof. S. F. Lewis, Mrs. F. B. Collins. 
HOKE COUNTY 
Raeford Group 


Mr. D. P. Scurlock, Miss Sarah Parker, Miss 
Cora L. McNair, Miss Marie Burch, Miss Sarah 
Patterson, Miss Naomi McCoy, Mrs. Fannie 


Hondon, Miss Estella Kemp, Mrs. Maggie Hes- 
ter, Mrs. Mary M. MeNeil, Mrs. Minnie B. Gra- 
ham. 

IREDELL COUNTY 

Iredell County Group 


Mrs. Lottie Barbour, Mrs. Lula Lord, Mrs. 
Ida Ramseur, Miss Maggie Woods, Miss Mary 
Newton, Mrs. Sadie P. Murdock, Miss Viola 


Moore, Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Mrs. Rosa White, 
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Miss Jettie M. Davidson, Mrs. Emma M. Lock- 
ey, Miss Bertha Sherrill, Miss Luvenia Sherrill, 
Mrs. Thelma Chambers, Mrs. Cora Lindsay, Miss 
Mary A. Williams, Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Miss 
Ruth Johnson, Mr. Wm. Littlejohn, Mr. Mason 
Miller, Mrs. Geneva B. Miller, Rev. H. T. Henry. 


Statesville Group 
Miss Sadie Douglass, Miss V. L. Jones, Mrs. 
L. M. Hamilton, Mr. James A. Webster, Miss 
Beatrice Chambers, Miss Martha Smith. Miss 
Clara Williams, Mr. C. W. Foushee, Miss A. E. 
Peace, Miss Estelle Worth, Mrs. Laura Croom, 
Miss Ruth Gray, Mrs. A. C. Foushee, Mrs. Con- 
nie Abernathy, Miss Lola Hart. 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Johnston County Training School Group F 
Mr. W. BR. Collins, Miss Jessie M. Dawson, Miss 
Lottya L. Graye, Miss B. A. Grice, Miss Mittie 
Hammonds, Miss Ruth P. Phifer, Miss Alma 
Powell, Mrs. E. R. Vinson, Miss B. M. Smith 
Mrs. Bettie Scott Taylor, Mr. M. E. Taylor, Mrs. 
Tully Cherry Taylor. Miss HE. A. Virgin, Mr. 
St. Julian L. Walker, Mrs. M. H. Kennedy. 


Johnston County Group 
Mr. G. W. Bryant, Mrs. N. J. Bryant, Mr. 
N. F. Canada, Miss Mabel Coates, Mrs. E. M. 
Johnson Cooper, Mrs. Annette B. Davis, Mrs. 
Maggie M. Gardner, Mill A. P. Gillham, Miss 
Martha Golsten, Miss S. R. Hammonds, Mrs. 


Lottie M. Holt, Miss Thelma Hargrave, Miss B. 
H. Jenkins, Mrs. Laura J. A. King, Mrs. Anna 
A. McLean, Miss Maggie V. Lloyd, Miss Beu- 
lah M. McClamb, Miss Katie McKoy, Mr. W. 
J. McLean. Miss Inez M. Moore, Mrs. Sallie 
Richardson, Miss W. M. Robinson, Miss E. J. 
Rogers, Mrs. Lugenia Saunders, Mrs. Rachelle 
Smith, Miss Clara M. Watson, Miss Gardene 
White, Mrs. F. B. Whitley, Prof. Robert L. 
Watt, Prof. O. C. Saulter. 
JONES COUNTY 
Jones County Group 
Miss Lauretta Bryant, Miss Lucy Hall, Miss 
Ethel Leath, Miss Robena Stanley, Miss Maude 
Ellison, Mr. John Everette, Mrs. L. N. John- 
son, Miss Helen G. Rogerson, Mr. D. W. Mur- 
rill, Jr.. Mrs. Georgia Murrill, Mrs. C. A. Wil- 


lie, Miss Viola Parker, Mrs. Lillie Smith, Mrs. 
Mamie Holman, Miss Ruby Jones, Miss Hattie 
Latham, Mrs. Annie E. Reynolds, Mrs. Ida 


Taylor, Mrs. Rena Outlaw, Miss Pennie A. Her- 
ring, Mrs. H. V. McDonald, Mrs. Catherine 
Rhodes, Mrs. Mattie Brown, Mrs. Annetta 
Franke, Mrs Carrie Smith, Mrs. Lucy Jones, Mrs. 
H. A. Stanley, Mrs. Lula L. Stanley, Mrs. Allie 
J. Cannon. Miss Mabel Bell, Miss Mary Bryan, 
Mrs. Mary S. Wynn. 


Pollocksville School 
Miss Nora A. Mills, Mr. J. W. Willie. 


Lee County 
Lea County Training School Group 
Mr. W. B. Wicker, Miss Vivian Alston, 
L. Atlanta Byrd, Miss Ernestine McKoy, Miss 
Annie Kirby, Miss Bertha Pitts, Mrs. Ethel 
Haywood, Mrs. Clara Jamerson, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Bell, Miss Hallene Pagon, Mr. H. F. Harris, 
Mr. J. H. Palmer, Mr. Modly Palmer, Rev. J. 
E. McMillan, Mrs. Maria Emerson, Mrs. Ava 
Taylor, Mrs. M. J. Quick, Miss Lula Avant. 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Lagrange School 
Miss Jenie Dawson, Miss Ruth L. Bell. Mrs. E. 
Mayme Smith. 


Adkin High School (Kinston) 

Mr. J. T. A. Smith, Mrs. M. B. Aiken, Miss 
Mabel F. Frey, Miss Alice L. Johnson, Miss Beu- 
lah W. Jones, Miss Odessa B. Rivers, Miss Lu- 
cille E. Sheridan, Mr. H. S. Smith, Mr. T. R. 
Webber, Mr. A. L. Womack. 


Kinston Grade School 
Mr. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. 
Beatrice E. Strong, Mrs. Carrie G. Albritton, 
Mrs. W. M. Smith, Mrs. S. Kelley Coward, Miss 
Inez C. Kelley. 
MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 
Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Mr. E. J. Hayes, Mrs. A. 
L. Hayes,Miss Rhodensa Hines. Miss Cora Grif- 
fin, Miss A. C. Blount, Miss N. R. Cherry, Miss 
Alma H. Duer, Miss Blanche Reid, Miss L. Pur- 
nett, Miss B. Roberts, Miss M. Smith. Miss Kate 


Miss 


Bunn, Miss H. A. Haughton, Miss S. Nixon, 
Miss A. Bowe, Miss A. Harrell, Mrs. Jacksie 
Riddick, Mrs. Mattie Bowens, Mrs. S. G. Hyman, 
Mrs. E. B. Andrews, Mrs. Annie Mitchell, li.ss 


G. S. Rogers, Mrs. B. Andrews, Miss N. A. Nel- 
son, Mrs. E. Pate, Mr. W. H. Morris, Mr. James 
W. Campbell. 


Martin County Training School 
Miss Clotel Taylor, Mr. W. C. Chance, Mrs. J. 
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Johnson Chance, Mr. A. A. Burgins, Miss Ruth 
Mayfield, Miss Pearl Modkin. 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Mecklenburg County Group 

Miss Mary Neal, Mrs. Lula Wod, Miss Zetta 
Sherrill, Mrs. Jessie McCain, Mrs. Maggie Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Fannie Ivey, Mrs. Eliza Russell, Mrs. 
Minnie Gamble, Mrs. Eva Davidson, Mrs. Cre- 
ola Moore, Miss Abiah Miller, Miss Mamie Wal- 
lace. Mrs. Estella Smith, Mrs. Evelyn Deberry, 
Mrs. N. R. Dykes, Mrs. Fannie Hargrave, Miss 
Wilhelmina Gilliard, Mrs. Willie Gilliard, Mrs. 
E. L. Rann, Mrs. Lillian Lee, Mrs. Bessie Beat- 
ty, Rev. Calvin Alexander, Mrs. Mary Massey, 
Miss Mattie Osborne, Mrs. Hallie Mayberry, Rev. 
W. R. Mayberry, Mrs. Elizabeth Bell, Mrs. 
Frances Thomas. 

Rey. W. H. Davidson, Rev. J. H. Ward, Mrs. 
Susie Ward, Mrs. Bessie Grant, Miss Dovie Lowe, 
Miss Lucille Suggs, Miss Mamie Dinkins. Miss 
Sallie Ledbetter, Mrs. Alma Wilson, Mr. Lemuel 
Blakney, Mrs. Laura. Phelps, Mrs. Viola John- 
son Knight, Mr. W. F. Wiley, Mrs. Marie Mil- 
ler, Miss Willie Gilliard, Mrs. Yancy McIntyre, 
Mrs. Cecilia Davidson, Miss Cora Russell, Miss 
Doretha Orr, Miss Carrie Kirkpatrick, Miss Mil- 
dred Graves, Miss Pearl Dinkins, Mrs. Grace 
Wiley, Miss Janie MacMoore, Mrs. Julia Doug- 
lass, Mr. Raymond Shute. Miss Rosetta Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Lucille Harris, Mrs. Cornelia West 
Mrs. Louise Heyward, Mrs. Bessie Jamison, Mrs. 
Mary Williams. 

Alexander Street School (Charlotte) 

Miss Helen B. Bampfield, Miss Inez E. Eisom, 
Miss Willie Mae Price, Miss Annie E. Steven- 
son, Miss Mamie L. Taylor, Miss Blanche W. 
Tyson, Miss Janye B. Wallace, Miss Louise Ri: 
Young. 

(Charlotte) 

Miss Grace Crawford, 
Miss Elizabeth Frazier, 
Miss Theodora M. Du- 


Morgan School 

Mrs. E. R. Anderson, 
Miss Floretta Douglass, 
Miss Catherine Hairston, 


gas. Miss Lilla F. Ledbetter, Miss Elnora Mil- 
ler Perry, Miss Charlotte A. Ross, Miss Willie 
Mae Rudisil, Miss Vivian Shute, Miss Lopvenia 
Douglass. 


Fairview School Group (Charlotte) 

Mrs. A. M. James, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. 
V. L. Ferguson, Mrs. L. J. Tate, Mrs. D. L. Mc- 
Laughlin, Miss H. S. Anderson, Miss F. V. 
Spann, Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Miss Fannie Par- 
tee, Miss Edna Morris, Miss Beatrice Holly, Miss 
Helen Andrews, Miss Corine Clark, Miss Wat- 
kins, Miss Jessie Dixon, Miss Minnie Gorrell. 


Miss G. V. Canviness, Miss Jonie M. Groome, 
Mae Rudisil, Miss Vivian Shute, Miss Louvenia 
con, Miss Eshter James, Miss Claudia M. Ca- 


they, Mrs. M. M. Adams, Mrs. G. E. Davis. 


Myers Street School (Charlotte) 

Miss Lillian L. Rudisill, Miss V. T. Grier, Miss 
L. H. Sampson, Miss M. E. North, Mrs. I. M. 
Newkirk, Miss W. J. Morrow, Miss D. Young, 
Miss R. E. Mayfield, Miss Willie Mae Gist. Miss 
M. M. Horve, Miss G. M. Roseboro, Miss M. E. 
Wyche, Mrs. L. E. Stehel, Miss Estelle Author, 
Miss M. B. Phifer, Miss L. McPherson, Miss M. 
EH. Garner, Mrs. C. T. Borton. 

Second Ward High School (Charlotte) 

Miss Aella Alston, Miss Grace Anderson, Miss 
Minnie Banner, Mr. Clinton L. Blake, Mrs. Oc- 
tavia Boyden, Mr. Kenneth Diamond, Miss Will- 
ye Garrett, Miss Wilborn Harris, Mr. Elmer H. 


Hunt. Mr. H. D. Johnson, Miss Marie Lindsay, 
Mr. Alonzo Lord, Miss Lucille McMillan, Miss 
Charlotte Norwood, Miss Anna E. Owens, Miss 


Bessie Patterson, 
nah Stewart, Mrs. 


Miss Ninna Reid, Miss Han- 
Julia B. Stinson, Prof. W. 
H. Stinson, Mr. William Wade, Miss Annie W. 
Warner, Miss Lillie B. Watkins, Mrs. Sydney 
Williams, Miss Ethel Wyche. 
Johnson C. Smith University Group (Charlotte)) 
Prof. Herbert S. Adams, Prof. Norman R. 
Bolden, Prof. Winson Coleman, Rev. A. P. Cor- 
ley, Prof. Normal Crosby, Prof. W. C. Donnell, 
Prof. R. L. Douglass. Prof. H. C. Dugas, Dr. 
T. A. Long, President H. L. McCrorey, Dean 
T. E. McKinney, Prof, T. C. Myers, Dr. W. 
EK. Partee, Prof. L. EH. Rann, Prof. David T. 
Ray, Dr. C. H. Shute, Dr. G. G. M. James, Prof. 
Frederick Thomas, Prof. Frank W. Williams, 
Prof. G. F. Woodson, Mrs. H. L. McCrorey, Prof. 
E. A. Chisholm. 


Moore County 
Moore County Training School 
Rey. A. C. Pinckney, Prof. C. B. Stewart, 
Miss J. G. Green, Miss N. M. Jackson, Miss EB. 
L. Barrett, Prof. S. G. Calvert. Mrs. Bessie Cal- 
vert, Mrs. Dayte Blue, Mrs. Ernestine Stewart. 


Moore County Group 
Miss Verona Byrd, Miss O. V. Chandler, Miss 
Tarbra Tillman, Mrs. L. K. Wall, Prof. A. S. 
Goston, Miss Dora Dowdy, Mr. J. M. Jenkins. 
Berkley Grade School (Aberdeen) 
Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. J. F. McRae, Miss Cleo 
Clark. 
West Southern Pines High School 
Mrs. E. E. Flowers, Mrs. M. K. Hill, Mrs. O. 
Saunders, Mrs. D. Griffin, Mrs. D. M. Murphy, 
Mr. J. T. Saunders, Mrs. C. A. Segar, Mr. J. 
H. Trotter, Mr. W. H. Peace, Miss I. Blaney, 
Miss L. C. Charity, Mr. C. G. Segar. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Peabody Academy Group (Troy) 
Mr. James Blue, Mr. S. Earl Wilson, Mi. R. 
Herndon Toole, Mrs. James A. Blue, Miss Ber- 
nice Dobbin, Miss Rachel C. Flemister, Mr. H. 


E. King. 
Academy Heights High School (Pinehurst) 
Mr. J. H. Robinson, Miss W. J. Thomas, Mr. 
J. O. Harris, Mr. J. J. Carter, Miss Mayme 


Seurlock, Miss Elnora Adams, Miss Laura Mit- 
ehell, Miss Virginia Macbeth, Miss Margaret Tay- 
lor, Miss Irma Robinson. 
NASH COUNTY 
Nash County Group 

Miss Bettye Bryan, Miss Pattie Ricks, Miss 
Lurepena Alston, Mrs. Susan Arrington, Miss 
M. D. Foreman, Miss C. E. Hines, Miss Lil- 
lian Yeargin, Miss Ella M. Smith, Miss Ro- 
sanna Knight, Mrs. Bessie Gaston, Miss Cath- 
erine Pitt, Miss Gertrude Hart, Miss Fannie 
Locke, Miss Ada Thomas, Miss Mildred Taylor, 
Miss Marie B. Wells, Miss Eva B. Lynch, Miss 
Marie Jones, Miss Louise Perry, Miss Mattie 
Hunter, Miss Ura Smith, Miss Queen Carney, 
Mrs. Louise Bost, Miss Flossie McIntyre. Mr. 
Frank Cooper. Mrs. Sallie M. Arrington, Mrs. 
Carrie L. Spaulding, Miss M. A. Hall, Miss 
Nellie Pittman, Miss Alice Nicholson, Miss Lula 
Blackwell, Rev, W. D. Burgess, Rev. L. C. Wat- 
kins, Mrs. M. F. Turner, Mrs. C. C. Williams, 
Miss Bettye Oliver, Mrs. L. Blackwell, Miss Cal- 
lie Dunn, Mrs. C. F. Rich, Miss Roberta Harvey 


Mrs. Helen Howze, Mrs. L. C. Watkins. 

Mrs. Edith L. Foreman, Mr. L. E. Monroe. 
Mrs. Cora Grant, Miss Mary Pitt, Miss Ethel 
King, Miss Fannie Taylor, Mr. Walter Grant, 
Mrs. Rena Avant, Mrs. Geneva Pittman, Miss 
Meta Hilliard, Miss Annie L. Hathway, Mrs. 
L. V. Mebane, Mrs. Victoria Walker, Mrs. Ha- 
ze] Staton, Miss Ziphlia Boylan, Mrs. Ella Gas- 


kill, Mrs Estell Adams, Mrs. 
ner, Mrs. Lucile B. Davis, Miss Myrtle Stepp. 
Miss Aurors Vick, Mrs. Annie Singleton. Mrs. 
L. Lassiter, Miss Ira Cooper, Prof. J. E. Mose- 
ly, Miss Orris Dell Jenkins, Mrs. C. L. Spauld- 
ing, Rev. G. S. Larkin, Miss Beatrice Spivey. 
Public School Group (Spring Hope) 

Miss K. W. Burt, Miss S. L. Hairston, Miss 
L. T. Walker, Mr. J. W. Groves, Jr., Miss Lil- 
le Mae Hathaway. 

Nash County Training School (Nashville) 

Miss Leah L. Gorham, Mrs. Annie B. Ward, 


Mary Battle Gard- 


Mrs. Ethel R. Dunston, Mrs. Alice C. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Georgia Greene, Miss Ethel M. 
Lucas, Miss Genesse V. Wilder, Miss Ruth L. 


Price. Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, Mr. O. M. Washing- 
ton, Mr. W. L. Greene. 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Peabody School Group (Wilmington) 

Mr. E. L. Borden, Mr. M. J. Brown, Mr. H. 
E. Cannady, Mr. G. H. Dwelle, Mr. N. M. Green. 
Mr. L. L. Hooper, Mr. E. F. Moore, Mr. M. Me 
Gee, Mr. S. H. Mallette, Mr. H. C. Neil, Mr. 
A. L Ormond, Mr. S. L. Perkins, Mr. M. J. 
Rogers, Mr. I. B. Randell, Mr, M. E. Scott, Mr. 
E. G. Williams, Mr. L. M. Hardy. 


Williston Primary School Group (Wilmington) 
Miss L. P. Alexander, Miss A. J. Bailey, Miss 
K. S. Crawley. Miss M. E. Johnson, Miss I. A. 
McIver, Miss A. MacRae, Miss A. L. Moore, 
Miss C. J. Moore, Miss A. J. Parks, Miss F. E. 
Story, Miss S. A. Sullivan, Miss M. M. Tucker, 
Miss A. L. Williams, Miss 8S. H. Williston di. 
J. Bonner MacRae. 
Williston Industrial High School (Wilmington) 
Miss E. C. Brown, Mr. T. T. Carper, Miss Em- 
ma Forrester, Miss Betty Graves, Mrs. Julia 
Haskins, Mrs. B. B. Harris, Mr. W. C. Harris, 
Miss Effie Harlee, Mrs. Hannah Kelley, Miss 
Sadie Hooper. Miss M. W. Hubbard, Mr. E. H. 
Hemby, Miss Fannie James, Mrs. A. D. King, 
Mr. C. H. McDonald, Miss N. R. McDonald, Mr. 
F. J. Rogers, Miss Felice Sadgwar, Mrs. Edith 
Stewart, Mrs. Ellen Story, Miss Rosa A. Scott, 
Mrs. H. E. Tinmons, Mr. T. H. Tinmons, Miss 


D. V. Tynes, Mr. B. T. Washington, Miss Fan- 
Tie P, White, 
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NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Ella J. Sykes, Mrs. Sallie Brown, 
Miss Lessie V. Anderson, Miss 
Olivia Squire. Mrs. Hat- 
Miss Geneva 


Mrs. Miss 
Verlie Cooker, 
Sidney Maggett, Miss 
tie Williams, Miss Mary Davis, 
Blacknall, Miss Martha Weaver, Mrs. Almetta 
Blacknall, Mrs. Josephine Harding, Mrs. Susie 
Ransom, Mrs. Devolia Gordan, Miss Catherine 
Jeffries, Miss Ida Boone, Mri Dar, 
Walker, Mr. J. C. Ramsey, Miss © Kath- 
leen Ashe, Mrs. Naomi Person, Miss Dorothy 
Manly, Miss Ethel J. Sadler, Miss Novella Cal- 
vert, Miss Ruth Vaughn. Miss Alice Moran, 
Mrs. Mary Johnson, Mrs. Cherry Clark, Miss 
Pennie Taylor. 


Mrs. Alice Person, Mr. C. W. Young, Miss 
Irene Jenkins, Miss Martha Byrd, Miss Bertha 
Lambertson, Mr. M. G. Bullock, Mrs. Theola 
Ward Bullock, Miss Kathlyn’ Lassiter, Miss 
Florida Robinson, Mrs, Alberta Lee Odom, Mrs. 
Eliza O. Young, Mrs. Nellie Ramsey, Mrs. Mur- 
phy, Mrs. Blanche Edwards, Miss Etta Guil- 
ford, Miss Audrey M. Langford. Mrs. Dessie 
Early, Miss Helen William, Miss Willie M. Bright, 
Miss Willie J. Moore, Mr. E. P. Tann, Mrs. Es- 
sie Scott, Mrs. Mary A. Manley, Mr. J. A. Kirk, 
Miss Mary V. Morgan, Mrs. Clyde Edwards, Mrs. 
Mary Brewer, Miss Mary Pearce, Mrs. Lillian 


Bishop, Mrs. Alma Earl, Mrs. Willie M. Ashe, 
Mrs. Armittie Johnson, Mrs. Malinda Ballard. 
Mr. Ernest B. Suggs, Mrs. Ollie Suggs. Mr. 


N. K. Dunn, Miss Maretta Carter, Miss Ora T. 
Joyner, Miss Nannie B. King. 

Mrs. Berthenia T. Coats, Mr. Benjamin C. 
Morgan, Miss Louvenia V. Alston, Milss Bernice 


M. Stewart, Mr. George Harrell, Miss Hettie 
Gatling, Mrs. Ruth Hare Jacobs, Miss Beulah 
Jenkins, Mrs, Annie L. Deans. Mrs. Callie F. 
Johnson, Miss Celia Hoggard, Mrs. Ruby Scott. 


Mrs. Irene Paye. 


Mrs. Emma _ Powell, 
Miss Nancy L. Davis, 
Miss Inez White, Mr. 


Mrs. Dora A. Newsome, 
Miss Willie M. Jeffries, 
H. R. McKeethem, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Hardy, Miss H. Mildred Story, Mr. W. 


J. Gay, Miss Thelma Rudisil, Miss Stallis Hol- 
ley, Mrs. Susie M. Creecy, Mr. Robert B. Drew, 
Mr. A. W. Gverton, Prof. W. S. Creecy, Miss 
Lucy D. Jones. Mr. James Rogers, Mrs. Anna 
N. Gay. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Jacksonville High School (Jacksonville) 
Miss Rosa Lassiter, Mr. J. T. Kerr, Miss 
Alice B. Kerr, Mr. J. N. Kornegay, Mr. E. V. 
Stanford, Miss Mary E. Jones, Mr. H. J. Hemby, 
Miss Lula M. Parker. 


Richland Group 
Mr. Louis E, Parker, Mr. J. H. Ingram. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School (Chapel Hill) 
Prof. B. F. Chavis, Prof. R. L. Green, Mrs. 
Susie Merritt, Mrs. J. L. Seurlock, Miss Kather- 
ine James, Rev. W. F. Jones, Mr. J. D. Atwater, 


Rev. C. F. Robinson, Miss Sarah Caldwell, Mrs. 
F. C. Warner. 


Hillsboro High School (Hillsboro) 

Mrs. Mary Hester, Mrs. A. O. Whitted, Mrs. 
Lena Richardson. Miss Hassie Vanheek, Miss 
Florence Little, Miss Susie Cwens, Miss Fran- 
cis Tate, Mr. T. J. Edwards, Mrs. Lillie Cotton, 
Miss C. M. Latta, Miss Emma Organ, Miss Jo- 
sephine Jones, Miss Annie Hendrix, Mr. J. N. 
Reeves, Mr. J. C. Atwater, Mr. C. C. Scott, 
Miss L. P. Grady. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
Dunbar High School (Elizabeth City) 
Mrs. Willie E. Martin, Miss Maude Wilder, 
Mr. L. S. Burford, Mrs. L. S. Burford. 
State Normal School Group (Elizabeth City) 


Miss Eva J. Lewis, Mr. J. O. Raynor, Rey. 4 


T. T. Doles, Mrs. J. H. Bia, 7 ads i 
Dr. P. W. Moore. 1 Eaioh sete 
PENDER COUNTY 
Burgaw High School and County Group 
Prof. C. F: Pope, Mrs. L. B. Pope, Mr. H. C. 
Dixon, Mrs. Annie Larkin, 
Mr. Fisher Dixon, Mr. Wm. H. Murray, Mr. 
Qscar Murray, Rey. S. W. Williams, Mrs. Mary 
Newton, Mrs. Julia <A. Kennan, Mrs. Janie 
Bummerman, Miss Lucile McIntire, Miss Annie 
J. Thompson, Miss Carrie Bannerman, Miss 
Goldie Smith, Miss Bessie Gordon, Miss Louise 
Parks. M. R. A. Swett, Mrs. Katie M. Lee 
Mrs. Margaret Highsmith, Miss Delia A. Mann, 
Mr. T. T. Ringer, Mrs. M. C. Moore, Miss Mc- 
Koy, Mrs. Mary N. J. Powers, Miss Lillie Keith 
Miss Mamie James, : 
Miss Mary Newkirk, 


Miss M a . a. 
Lillian W. Kenon, ary J. Keith, Miss 


Miss Berthenia D. Fergu- 


Miss Ruth Wilkins, 


Miss Carrie B. Simmons, 


ee aa ae ee ee ee eee ees eee 


Tews 


(ase 


“ bees 


- Holt, Miss P. H. Pittman, 


cA Te a 





son, Miss Avery B. Carr, Miss Lillie Merritt, 
Miss Lillian H. Andrews. 

Miss Charity Miller, Miss Malissa McNeil, Miss 
Anna Cutler, Miss Helen G. Smith. Mrs. T. T. 
Ringer, Mrs. Mary D. Standford, Mrs. M. J. 
Kay, Mr. Wm. D. Robinson, Mr. Wm. R. Park- 
er, Mr. Winston O. Mickens, Mr. Nathaniel Per- 
ry, Mr. Theodore Clarke, Mr. Major Bowden, 
Mr. L. T. Lloyd, Mr. S. C. Anderson, Mr. J. R. 
Moore, Mr. George S. Telfair, Mrs. Katie Brow, 
Mrs. Annie R. Williams-Carr, Mrs. Mary Brad- 
shaw, Miss Vaness Keith. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Prof. K. A. Williams, Mrs. Ida Overton. Mrs. 
Mary Newby, Miss E. C. Nixon, Miss Minnie 
Felton, Mrs. Cleo Felton, Mrs. Idonia Rogerson, 
Mrs. Martha Blanchard, Mrs. Isadora Edney, 
Miss Dixie Gordon, Miss Irene Bembry, Mrs. U. 
D. Hudgins, Mrs. Mattie Anderson, Prof. E. A. 
Anderson, Miss Sammie Norfleet, Mrs. Envia 
Newby, Mrs. L. W. St. Clair, Mrs. Annie Sim- 
mons, Mrs. Rosa Roberson, Miss Isetta Haw- 
kins. Mrs. Laura Lowe, Miss Alberta Hoffler. 

Mrs. Elinda Tolson, Mrs. Mary Sumner, Mrs. 
C. B. Tombson, Mrs. Sadie B. Hawkins, Miss 
Mozella Gray, Mrs. Geraldine Lowe, Mrs. Ophe- 
lia Overton, Mrs. Eliza Williams, Prof. Edwin 


F. Price, Mrs. Lena Perry, Mrs. Hattie Perry, 
Mrs. Estella Hooker, Miss Jessie Burke, Miss 
Mary Elliott, Miss Flossie Hines, Prof. M. A. 


Privott, Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mr. Albert Jordon, 
Miss Martha A. Lee, Mrs. Wealtha Riddick. 
PERSON COUNTY 
Mr. L. W. Brooks, Miss Lillie Drumwright, 
Mrs. M. D. C. Harris, Miss Katie Laster, Miss 
Lessie Clayton, Mrs. Burley Blackwell, Mrs. Lu- 
ey Mason, Miss Ernestine Guilmore, Mr. B. J. 


Boman, Miss Julia Clayton, Rev. G. W. Thomas, 


Mrs. Mabel Dickens, Mrs. Jettie Williams, Mr. 

W. M. Lipscomb, Miss Ada Lipscomb, Mr. W. S. 

Miss Carolina Bar. 

nette. 

PITT COUNTY 
Pitt County Training School 
Miss S. F. Commander, Mr. J. G. W. Cox, 

Miss E. H. Sadler, Miss G. M. Saunders, Mr. 

EB. C. Setzer, Miss O. A. Smith, Miss E. G. 

Wiggins. 

Greenville Grade & Ind. High School (Greenville!) 
Mrs. A. H. Armstrong, Mrs. P. K.- Barnhill, 


(Grimesland) 


: Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Mr. W. H. Davenport, Miss 


=B. C. 
~ Donnell, 


aE. G. 


Miss Elna Sasser, 
_R. Irving Boone. 


Donnell, Prof. C. M. Eppes, Miss I. M. 
Miss E. J. Hart, Miss G. E. Hinton. 
Miss R. E. Johnson, Miss D. A. Keyes, Miss M. 
C. Martin, Miss A. A. McComas, Miss F. A. 
Phillips, Miss S. I. Saulter, Mrs. E. R. Reed, 
Miss B. T. Shields, Miss L. M. Stokes. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Richmond County Group 


Mr. C. L. Gidney, Mr. F. W. Douglas, Miss 
Stubbs, Miss Jessie Fletcher, Mrs. Mary 
L. Robinson, Miss Nora M. Ingram, Mrs. M. J. 
Houston. Mrs. S. M. E. Yelverton, Mrs, Sallie 
Dove, Miss Clara Fletcher, Mrs. Ruth Mumford, 
Mrs. Elsie Steele. Mrs. F. A. Woodard, Miss Nan- 
nie M. Thompson, Mrs. L. S. Robinson, Mrs. 
Louise McCall. 


Rockingham High School (Rockingham) 
Miss Lizzie Askew, Miss Hazel C. Edwards, 
Miss Lelia B. Gordon, Miss Annie L. Jackson, 
Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss Mary L. Lofton, Miss 
Grace E. McDowell, Miss Sadye B. O’range, 
Miss Blanche C. Wall, Mr. 


Capital Highway High School (Hamlet) - 

Mrs. L. A. Hillian, Miss Pattie V. George, 
Miss C. C. Allen. Miss M. J. McLendon, Miss 
G. C. Wyatt, Miss Eloise Hobson, Miss A. M. 
Thomas, Mr. J. W. Mask, Mrs. P. F. Mask, 
Miss E. B. Spencer, Miss M. Gadsden, Miss R 
McNeill, Miss P. Devane, Miss Corease Eaton, 
Mr. J. H. Cobb. 


ROBESON COUNTY 


Robeson County Training School Group 

Miss Edith Jackson, Miss Catherine Brown, 
Miss Katie M. Brownlee, Miss Rebie A. Foy 
Miss Ruth V. Whiteworth, Mr. R. B. Dean, Miss 
Susie M. McAlister. : 

Robeson County Group 

Mrs. S. H. Perry, Mrs. A. J. McQueen, Mrs. 
§S. C. McDougald, Mrs. C. V. McKoy. Mrs. Rosa 
Drake, Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell, Miss Zilphia Mc- 
Nair, Miss Ethel M. Thompson, Mrs. P. P. John- 


son, Miss Nora B. Blount, Mrs. Isadora Spear- 


man, Mrs. L. S. Abernethy. 


ens 
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ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Douglass High School (Leaksyille) 


Miss Annie L. Pitts, Miss Beaulah M. Boyd, 
Miss Bethel M. Bell, Miss Richetta Vincent, 
Miss Odell P. Jefferson, Miss Elouise W. Mil- 


ler, Miss Louise E. Alexander, Miss Margaret 
A. Davis, Mr. Chas. C. Willett, Miss Frankie 
E. Griffin, Miss Cecilia M. Hayes, Miss Susie 
A. Dillard. Mr. Laurence E. Boyd, Miss Lillie 
M. Dillard, Miss Sara B. Williamson, Miss Lot- 
tie Wright, Miss Adele Pickard, Miss Ophelia 
V. Reese. 


Reidsville City Schools 


Mr. J. A. McRae, Mr. J. W. Sapp, Mr. S. E. 
Duncan, Mrs. M. B. McLaurin, Mrs. H. V. Cum- 
mings, Miss M. J. Elliott, Miss A. L. Jones, Miss 
M. Dixon, Miss G. A. Brincefield, Miss M. W. 
Rush, Miss L. B. Locket. Miss J. M. Brown, 
Miss Daisy C. Davis, Mrs. L. B. Powell, Mrs. 
H. P. Zolar, Mrs. Ida Lesner, Mrs. A. B. Mil- 
er, Miss V. A. Lassiter, Miss M. L. Ivy, Miss 
Berth Carter, Miss E. L. Dobbin, Miss S. L 
Penn, Miss S. M. Wilkerson, Miss Marie Morris. 


ROWAN COUNTY 
ROWAN COUNTY GROUP 


Miss Sethelle Fleming, Mr. J. W. Penning- 
ion, Miss Inez Correll, Miss Elizabeth McCorkle, 
Miss Lilian Wilson, Miss Genela Standifer, Miss 
Maggie Knox. Miss Willie Jacobs, Miss Alice 
Horton, Mr. J. M. Morton, Miss L. Barbara Jones, 
Miss Beatrice Click, Mr. D. S. Alexander, Miss 
Florence Hall, Miss Bessie Cheshire, Mr. Charles 
Walton, Miss Bertha Thompson, Miss Geneva 
Oglesby, Mr. W. A. Hawkins, Miss Fannie Mason. 

Miss Mary Biggers, Miss Lillian Evans, Miss 
Ora Potter, Mr. Robert Long, Miss Rosalee 
Wyatt, Miss Alice L. Brown, Miss Willie Hack- 
ett, Miss Theodosia Barnhardt, Mr. Edward El- 
lis. Miss Berthenia Gibson, Miss Sadie Fair, 
Mr. M. E. Howell, Mr. H. A. Henry, Mr. R. M. 
Potter, Miss Florence Hall, Miss S. M. Smith, 
Miss Cora Knox, Miss Eva Russell, Miss Argue 
Lee, Miss Mabel Bayden, Miss Laura Miller 
Mr. Wm. Watson, Miss Mittie Miller, Miss Vir- 
ginia Alexander, Miss Maidie Gibson, Miss Alice 
Kennedy, Mrs. Mabel Bingham. Miss _ Cassie 
Blackmon, Mr. Joseph Bryant, Miss Mamie Todd, 


Miss Laura Pryor, Miss Adelaide Thompson, 
Miss Minnie Young. Miss Bessie Auston, Miss 
Gladys Banks, Miss Edmonia Moore, Mrs. Rose 


Miss S. E. Duncan. 


Salisbury City Schools 
Mr. L. H. Hall, Miss F. C. Clay, Miss Annie 


D. Aggrey, 


Lowery, Mr. V. W. Jones, Mrs. Adeline Jones, 
Mrs. Annie Johnson, Mrs. Marie Davis, Mrs. 
Florence J. Harris, Miss Beulah Reid, Miss 
Helen Waugh, Miss Callie Montgomery, Miss 


Vina E. Wilson, Miss Ida E. Hauser, Miss Be- 
atrice Riggs, Miss Minnie Fitzgerald, Mrs. Non- 
nie Springs, Mrs. S. M. Stevenson. Mrs. Julia 
E. Rouse, Miss Creola Bernhardt, Miss Josephine 
Thirdgill, Miss Corinne E. Austin, Mrs. C. A. 
Carson. 


Livingstone College (Salisbury) 
President W. J. Trent, Dean R. E. Clement, 
Prof. J. H. Johnson, Prof. W. H. Hannum, Prof. 
F. D. White, Prof. R. C. Minor,’ Prof. G. Bruce 
Robinson, Prof. Wm. J. L. Wallace, Miss Ida 
Lucille Wodford, Prof. E. M. Chenault, Miss 
Marie B. Massie, Mrs. C. J. Michaels, Mrs. Mary 
W. Davenport, Miss Theresa B. Wilson, Miss 
Kary C. Bailey, Prof. J. Otis Smith. Prof. Isaac 
H. Miller. 
SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Group 


Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mr. W. H. Ashford, Miss 
Doretta Atkinson, Mrs. Evelyn Austin, Mrs. Re- 
becca Trapp Banks, Mrs. Lessie J. Barnes, Mr. 
J. N. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, Mrs. J. E. 


Best, Miss Lillie May Best, Miss H. M. Black- 
man, Miss Katie J. Boykin, Mr. T. J. L. Boy- 
kin, Mrs. Iida B. Bronson, Miss Sudie Bullard, 


Miss Blanche Carr, Miss Geneva Carr, Mrs. Mary 
E. Chestnut, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. Joanna 
Coel. Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, Mrs. Lula J. Cor- 
bett, Mrs. Maggie Cromartie, Mrs. Annie R. 
Crumpler. Miss Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Gertrude 
De Vane, Prof, M. D. Coley, Mr. W. K. DeVane, 


Mrs. Marjorie DeVane, Mrs. Eva Edwards, Miss 
Emma Elliott, Mrs. Ernestine M. Faison, Mr. 
Felton Faison, Mrs. Katrina Faison, Miss Lu- 


cile Faison, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Mrs. Mary Fen 
nell, Mr. J. U. Fennell, Mr. G. W. Fleming, Miss 


Vera Forte. Mrs. Mary B. Gaston, Mrs. Arle- 
tha B. Graham, Mrs. Hattie S. Grant, Miss Lu- 
la M. Gregg, Miss Ethel Hadley, Miss Eliza 


Henderson, Mr. G. B. Herring, Mrs. Juanita 
Hill, Miss Rosa B. Hobbs, Mrs. Mary F. Hol- 
lingsworth, Miss Rosa B. Holman, Mr. J. M. 


Holmes, Miss Martha M. Kelly. 

Mrs. Callie D. Kirby, Miss Georgia L. Kiser, 
Mr. John Kornegay, Miss L. E. Leach, Mrs. Ar- 
denia Lee, Mr. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Rebecca J. Man- 
ual, Miss Hazel McGhee, Mrs. Nora Culbreth 
McKoy. Mrs. Sadie E. Merritt, Mr. W. E. Mer- 
ritt, Miss Katie E. Monk, Miss Louise Moore, 
Mr. Seth G. Monroe, Mr. George T. Peterson, 
Miss Allie Powell, Mrs. Estelle Robinson, Miss 
Isabella Robinson, Miss Allie Sampson, Miss Lu- 
cile Sampson, Mrs. Mary E. Smith, Mrs. Pau- 
line Solice, Miss Essie May Sparks, Mrs. Helen 
B. Stewart, Mr. James T. Stewart, Mrs. Lucile 
Tatum, Miss Bettie B. Thompson, Miss Lillie 
Troublefield, Mr.’ A. D. West, Mr. Franklin 
Williams. Miss Sallie R. Williamson, Mrs. Mar- 
yella Williams, Miss Sadie Kornegay, Miss Ada 
G. Baine, Mrs. Katie D. Kornegay. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Scotland County Group 
Miss Alberta Williams, Mrs. Lubertha Thomp- 
son. 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Brevard High School (Brevard) 
Mrs. G. M. Miles, Mrs. Ethelyn K. Mills, Mrs. 
B. 8. Dodd, Mrs. J. H. Johnston, Miss Rosa J. 
Hargrave, Mr. H. L. Foster. 


TYRRELL COUNTY 
Mr. C. H. Bareo, Mrs. E.. L. Barco,:Mrs. EB 
P. Bryant, Miss M. E. Brown, Mrs. E. P. Gra- 


ham, Mr. S. P. Dean, Miss Helen R. Gordon. 
Miss S. L. Hadsey. 
UNION COUNTY 
Monroe Group 
Mrs. P. C, Barbour, Mrs. Eula Mae Carter, 


Mrs. Louise Crift, Mrs. Mary A. Simpson. Miss. 
M. L. Hasty, Miss M. L. Wilkins, Miss Venest 
Perkins, Mr. J. W. Graham, Miss F. P. Beaty. 


VANCE COUNTY 
Vance County Group 
Rev. C. C. Clark, Dr. J. A. Cotton, Mr. Chas. 


J. Burrell, Mr. P. H. Lewis, Mr. W. E. Wil- 
liams, Mr. W. H. Giles, Mr. A. A. Bullock, Mrs. 
Laura G. Jordan, Mrs. Mary A. Bright, Mrs. 
Ella B. Wyche, Mrs. Emma J. Williams, Mrs. 
Henrietta Lewis, Mrs. Deborah Toles, Mrs. An- 
nie J. Jeffers. Mrs. Katie Smart, Mrs Jennie D. 


Saterwhite, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Miss Volient Bell, 
Miss Mabel Palen, Miss Carrie L. Hawkins, 
Miss Lucy Jeffres, Miss Eunice Bullock, Miss 
Mabel Wyche, Miss Severena Mitchell, Miss Ma- 
mie McCormick, Miss Flossie Kely, Miss Pear- 
line Broome, Miss Elenora Burwell, Miss Maggie 
Tucker, Mr. George W. Wright, Mr. Louis V-. 
Jones, Mrs. Maggie Bryant, Miss Mercedes Hay- 
ley, Mrs. J. A. Cotton, Mr. R. H. Adams. Mr. 
C. C. Clark, Miss Lillian Wyche, Miss M. P. 
Magette. 
City Schools (Henderson) 

Mr. Calvin A. Douglass, Mrs. Josephine Yar- 
borough, Mrs. Lizzie Harris, Miss Sallie P. Ea- 
ton, Miss Estelle Nichols, Miss Mary Ida Hart, 
Mrs. Adelaide Bullock, Mrs. T. S. Eaton, Mrs. 
Gladys Ward, Miss Ruth B. Waters, Miss Lot- 
tie M. Allen, Miss Essie Suggs, Miss Ganie E. 
Gant, Mrs. Mary Eaton, Miss Anie M. Pailin. 
Mr. Edwin D. Johnson, Miss Lucy A. Eaton. 


Kittrell College 
W. J. Cochran. 


WAKE COUNTY 
Shaw University (Raleigh) 

Prof. Benjamin Brawley, Mrs. Abbey Wil- 
liams-Logan, Rev. J. L. Tilley, Dean W. S. Tur- 
ner, Prof. N. H. Harris. 

Wake County Group 

Mrs. P. L. Byrd, Mrs. Bessie Moore, Mrs. Jan- 

nie H. Edgerton, Mrs. Eva White, Miss Mary 


Perry, Mrs. Lillie Murray, Miss Maggie Hay-, 
wood, Mrs. Antionette Massenburg, Mrs. Odes- 
sa Roberts, Mrs. Esther Graham, Mrs. Gladys 
Justice. Mrs. Sula Alston, Miss Ida Garner, Mr. 
Authur Jones, Miss Pearle Smith, Mr. H. L. 
Trigg, Mrs. A. W. Holland, Mrs. L. M. Doni- 
gan, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Miss Bessie Wor- 
sler, Mr. W.. J. Suggs, Miss Mattie Hill, Miss 
Rosa Hill, Mrs. Maggie Hill, Rev. S. S. Hall, 
Miss Nellie Snipes, Mr. J. S. Davis, Mrs. Cora 
Davis, Miss Aizer D. Turner, Miss Ester Hin- 
ton, Miss Hallie M. Jones, Miss Cleo P. Gorl, 
Miss Evelyn B. Pope. Mr. C. C. Jones. Miss 
Hattie Raeford, Mr. C. A. Marriott, Miss Eva 
Everett, Mrs. Ruby Woods Hinton, Mrs. Beulah 
Robinson, Mrs. Katie Haywood, Miss Mildred 
Taylor, Mr. J. W. Meadows, Mrs. J. W. Mea- 
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dows, Mrs. Mary Byrd Sapp, Mrs. Hattie Goole. 
St. Augustine’s College Group (Raleigh) 


Dean Charles H. Boyer, Mr. W. E. Knight, 
Mr. A. P. Chippey, Mrs. M. M. Latham, Miss 
M. F. Turner, Miss Pearl Snodgrass, Miss J. E. 
Geurnsey. 


Berry O’Kelly County Training School (Method) 


Miss M. E. Krone, Miss M. L. Smith, Mrs. 
L. H. Cox, Miss H. N. Evans. Mr. EK. A. Cox, 
Miss A. H. Hawkins, Miss G. R. Smith, Miss 
B. I. Bothwell, Miss F. L. Watson, Mr. C. E. 
Dean, Miss G. E. Harris, Miss M. A. Hill, Miss 
L. I. Holloway, Mr. E. A. Johnson, Mr. J. A. 


Mann, Mr. C. E. Spellman, 
Mr. Berry O’Kelly. 


Miss P. W. Brower, 


Crosby-Garfield School (Raleigh) 

Prof. W. H. Puller, 
Miss A. B. Rhone, Mrs. 
Ligon, Mrs. Mary Watson, Mrs. G. D. Watts. 
Mrs. M. M. Young, Mrs. Marie Gorham, Miss 
M. E. Elliott, Miss M. T. Brooks, Mrs. B. A. 
Leake, Miss N. V. Tate, Miss Alma Tatum, Miss 
L. M. Hunter. 


Miss Ellen F. Greene, 
Eloise Cooke, Miss Mae 


Lucile Hunter School (Raleigh) 


Mrs. Julia A. Williams, Miss Mary E. Phillips, 
Mrs. Daisy B. Evans, Mrs. Nannie P. Frazier, 
Mrs. E. Allen Davis, Miss Dorothy S. Lane, 
Mrs. Alice E. Jones, Miss Henri D. Jeffries, 


Mrs. Hattie T. Mitchell, Mrs. Celia J. Wortham, 
Miss Josephine T. Otey. Miss Rachel H. G. Me- 
Cauley, Miss Clinton B. Ligon, Miss Elizabeth 
Morton, Miss Addie E. Gorhani, Mrs. Lucille 
McR. Bryant, Mrs. Marie M. Bright, Miss M. 
Ruth Lucas, Miss Thelma L. Mickens, Miss 
Helen B. Davis. 


Oberlin School (Raleigh) 


Miss Minnie B. Flagg, 
ington, Miss Margaret C. Curtis, Miss Mar- 
garet D. Thornton, Mrs. Mattie M. Kelly, Miss 
Fannie J. Sims, Miss Margaret R. Harris, Miss 
Rosabelle E. Manly. 


Washington Elementary School 


Mrs. Ethel C. Brew- 


(Raleigh) 


Mr. J. L. Levister, Miss P. M. Love, Miss L. 
R. Williams, Miss J. KE. Jones, Miss A. L. Mit- 
chell. Mrs. A. P. O’Kelly, Mrs. C. M. Prather, 
Miss O. W. Hayes, Mrs. N. W. Fuller, Mrs. I. 
M. Mitchell, Mrs. F. P. Maye, Mrs. L. P. Eaton, 
Miss N. H. Morgan, Miss I. M. Evans, Miss A. 


A. Hopkins, Miss M. A. Miller, Mrs. B. E: 
Branch, Mrs. C. T. Jordan. 
Washington High School (Raleigh) 


Miss L. M. Latham, Miss S. M. Vick, Miss 
R. V. Wilhoite, Miss E. J. Ryalls, Mr. M. W. 
Akins, Miss HE. M. Lexing, Miss J. Hicks, Mrs. 
J. B. Middleton, Miss M. B. Bugg, Mr. W. T. 
Armstrong. Miss Emily Mae Morgan, Miss Clara 
Brown, Miss Gladys Jackson, Miss Mildred Theus. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Group 


Mrs. Annie Alston, Miss Flora Alston. Mrs. 
Mamie Alston, Mrs. Mary L. Arrington, Mr. 
J. L. Bolden, Mr. H. Y. Cheek, Mrs. Emma 


Cheek, Mr. G. E. Cheek, Mrs. H. Y. Cheek, Mrs. 


Helen L. Cross, Mrs. Lula R. Davis, Mr. Rich- 
mond W. Davis, Mrs. Mabel Falkner, Mr. H. 
E. Fortson, Miss Beatrice Fuller. Miss Pattie 
Gatlin, Mrs. Aurelia Green, Mrs. Mary GC. Green, 
Miss Cicero Hart, Mr. Carl Harris, Miss Lena 


Hayes, Miss Mayme Hayler, Mrs. E. R. Hender- 
son, Mrs. Mabel Henry, Mr. H. H. Holmes, 
Mrs. Lucile Hunt, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Mrs. 
Lillie Leak, Mrs. Ethel L. McGrier, Mr. J. E 
McGrier, Miss Geneva Madison, Mrs. Precious 
Mallory, Miss Grace BE. Mann, Mr. S. B. Mitchell. 


Miss Annie Omohundro, Mrs. Mary lL. Pede, 
Mr. G. H. Pede, Mr. A. J. West, Miss Daisy 
Perry, Miss Louise Perry, Mrs. Birdie Plummer, 
Mrs. Nevie J. Powell, Mrs. Della Pugh, Miss 
A. Ruth Ransom, Miss Alice Reid, Miss Julia 
Ricks, Miss Celeste Russell, Miss Bettye M. 
Solomon, Mr. Enolia Streeter, Miss Thelma BE. 
Ward, Miss Freddie Warwick, Miss Willie G. 


Watson. Mrs. Naomi J. West, Mrs. Emma Wil- 
liams. 

Miss Edna Williams, Mrs. W. B. 
Miss Lucy Wortham, Miss Mildred 
Miss Elenora Wright, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Alice Dowtin, Miss Annie B. 
H. Foster, Miss Josephine Gardner, Miss Jack. 
sie Hargrove, Miss Estelle Greene, Miss Rosa 
Hargrove, Miss Mary Hargrove, Miss Clementine 


Williams, 
Wortham, 
Boyd, Mrs. 
Dowtin, Mr. J. 
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Harris, Mrs. M. E. Stroud, Miss Rosa Alston, 
Mrs. Cora D. Harris, Miss Louise Pierce. Mr. 
Clarence C, Fits, Mrs, Mary C. Alston, Miss 


Mildred Harris, Mrs. Mourning Harris, Mr. Wal- 
ter W. Harris, Miss Annie Henderson, Miss 
Claudie Jones, Miss Marie Howtower, Miss Em- 
ma Lewis, Mrs. Katie @. Lewis, Miss Matthew- 
son, Miss Bertha Ransom, Mrs. Lucile Ransom. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Roper High School (Plymouth) 
Mr. J. J. Clemons, Mr. W. H. Green. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Mr. M. C. Burt, Mrs. Viola Lewis, Miss Pearl 
Durham, Miss Johnnie Herring, Mrs. Ara At- 
kinson. Mrs. Mattie Jones, Miss Ethel M. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Golda Wortham, Miss Sara Brinson, 
Miss Annie B. Wynn, Miss Jimmie Newell, Mrs. 
Georgia McKay, Mrs. C. O. Brewer, Mrs. Hat- 
tie Stephenson, Mrs. Pearl W. Conner, Rev. L. 
EK. Fairley, Mrs. Mary E. Carter, Mr. D. S. 
Bridgen, Mrs. Mary E. Wynn, Mrs. Ida S. Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Jessie J. Simmons, Miss Sarah O. 
Sykes, Mrs. Luetta Powell, Miss Mary L. Kor- 
negay, Miss Vivian Manley. Miss Nina I. Holt, 
Mrs. Daisy M. Dafford, Miss Lummie Wooten, 
Mrs. Jimmie A. Taylor, Mrs. Ruth A. Cole, 
Miss Lena F. Marriott, Miss Mary Atkinson, 
Mrs. Fannie Sykes, Mrs. Martha Atkinson, Miss 
Carrie M. Diggs, Mr. Charles Bland, Mrs. Mat- 
tie S. Weeks, Miss Mabey A. Boyd, Miss Juanita 
Faison, Mrs. Maud M. Kornegay, Mrs. Mattie 
M. Arrington, Mrs. Della Finlayson, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Forte, Mrs. Annie E. Forte. Miss Daisy 
Goodman, Mrs. R. W. Underwood, Mrs. Annie 
Hunsucker, Miss Bertha Thompson, Miss Sarah 
Hatcher, Mrs. J. L. Boatwright, Miss Genevieve 
Kyer, Mrs. E. J. Boney, Mrs. Hattie M. Harris, 
Mrs. Willie C. Bryant, Miss Sankie Thompson, 
Mr. L. Wortham, Mrs. Chanie Williams, Miss 
Rebecca Best, Mr. J. J. Tillett, Miss Emma 
Barnes. Miss Rosa Best ,Mrs. Charles Bland, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Patrick, Miss Rosa Wooten, Miss 
Aurie M. Keene, Miss Ethel Strickland. 


Goldsboro City Schools 


Mr. G. L. Allen, Miss R. L. Atmore, Miss L. I. 
Baker, Miss V. D. Barnes, Miss Catherine Bond, 
Miss Mary B. Brown, Mrs. H. V. Brown, Mr. H. 
V. Brown, Miss Mary L. Burden, Miss S. H. 
Canaday, Mr. J. C. Carney, Miss Corinne Car- 
rington, Mrs. William Cheatham, Mr. William 
Cheatham, Mrs. R. C. Christian, Mr. R. GC. 
Christian. Miss Edwards, Miss Beatrice Ever- 
ett, Miss V. L. Faison, Miss Nellie Fairley, Miss 
Susie Faucett, Miss Geneva Fields, Mrs. Laura 
J. Foster, Miss Goldie Francis, Mrs. N. J. Fred- 
erick, Mrs. E. T. Gordon, Miss Sadie Grantham, 
Miss Rosa Gray, Mrs. Esther Guess, Miss Susie 
Guess. Miss Charity Hatcher, Mrs. Alice Hogan, 
Mrs. Mabel Holt, Miss Sallie Y. Holt, Miss Cora 
Johnson, Miss Mildred Johnson. Miss Wilma 
Jones, Mr. Lindsay, Miss Geneva Parker, Miss 
Georgia Parks, Mr. J. B. Pervolt, Mrs. Bessie 
Scott, Mrs. Calnolia Scott, Mrs. Vivian H. Wil- 
liams, Miss Pauline Sykes, Miss Hattie Whitley, 
Miss Jessie Williams, Mrs. Roberta Wright. 


Fremont High School (Fremont) 


Miss Mary Cesar, Miss Trudelle Wimbush, 
Miss Ardelia Melvin, Miss Christine Clark, Miss 
Mary Carraway, Miss Sallie Guess, Miss Evan- 
geline Forbes. Mr. W. H. Cannady. 


WILKES COUNTY 


Lincoln Height High School (Wilkesboro) 
Prof. R. D. Cunningham, Miss Ruby J. Mick- 
ens, Miss Felicia Saxton. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Wilson County Group 


Mr. H. M. Fitts, Miss L. Q. Cherry, Miss Ellen 
Cooper, Miss Violet Hart, Mrs. Molly Foster, 
Mrs. Julia Harrell, Mrs. E. P. Reid, Mr. M. W. 
Hines, Mr. Tensie Jones, Miss Elizabeth Brodie, 
Miss Iva Langley, Mrs. E. C. Fitts, Mrs. P. A. 
Standback, Miss Ruth BE. Cobb, Mrs. Sophia Ar- 
tis, Mrs. H. L. Peacock, Miss Saddie LL. Fitts. 
Miss Selma Bullock, Mrs. Mary Brasewell, Mrs. 
Matilda Cherry, Miss Ruth Hooker, Miss Bed- 
ford Savage, Mrs. Nancy Forman, Mrs. Mary 
J. Lassiter, Miss Annie D. Reid, Miss Mary Reid, 
Mrs. S. M. Barber, Mrs. Maggie Redmon, Miss 
Willie Hargrave, Miss Rosa Foster, Mrs. Cora 
Powell, Mrs. Eva Coley, Mrs. Georgia Aikens, 
Mrs. Cora Forman, Mrs. Lyda Caley. Miss Ethel 
Atkinson, Miss Emma Wilson, Mrs. Dora Good- 


win, Mr. Eldrest Williams, Miss Ernestine At- 
kinson. 


Wilson High School (Wilson) 
Mr. W. H. A. Howard, Mr. W. F. Meredith, 


Mr. J. T. Anderson, Miss C. F. Hunt, Miss B. 
M. Davis, Miss M. E. Bryan, Miss J. E. Amos, 
Miss N. L. Wynn,. Mrs. E. L. Shade, Miss R. 
E. Brown, Miss M. E. Reid, Mrs. D. H. Whit- 


ted, Miss E. M. Key, Mrs. A. L. Jones, Miss A. 
M. Edwards. Miss A. B. Wilson, Miss M. F. 
Griffin. ‘ 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Prof. Wm. M. Cooper, Mr. L. S. Cozart, Mrs. 
L. S. Cozart, Dr. G. E. Davis, Mr. G. H. Fer- 
guson, Mr. N. C. Newbold, Lt. L. A. Oxley, 
Mrs. L. A. Oxley, Prof. R. A. Thornton. 


CAMDEN AND CURRITUCK COUNTIES 


Mrs. Addie Robinson, Miss Alma Norfleet. 
Miss Olivia Case, Mrs. Sarah L. Collins, Miss 
Ollie Burton, Miss Jennie MecMurren, Mrs. L. 
A. Goodman, Miss Lula E. Dickens, Mr. R. M. 
Hill, Mrs. Lillie A. Hill, Mrs. Delilian J. Spence, 
Mrs. Adelaide Ferebee, Mrs. Emma J. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Rita E. Marshburn. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Miss I. R. Henderson, Mrs. D. M. Forney, Mrs. 
M. D. Spearman, Miss Z. Pinkstone, Miss M. E. 
Bethea, Mr. J. J. Spearman, Rey. Theoleous 
Phillips, Mrs. Mary Watts. Miss Bessie Mont- 
gomery, Miss Daisy Bradshaw, Miss Evelyn Hor- 
ton, Miss Lula Perkins, Mrs. Hattie Harris, Miss 
Marzetta Carson. 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Rev. A. A. Adjahoe, Rey. D. W. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Lucy B. Dulin, Mrs, Mammie Krider, Mrs. 
Madie Haith, Miss Gladys Young, Miss Otellian 
Neal, Miss Evelyn Spencer, Miss Geneva Clement, 
Miss Adelaide Smoot, Miss Lottie B. Tatum, Miss 
Lutelle Lock, Mrs. Makepeace Long. Mr. Samuel 
Eaton. 





The following units should have appeared in 
the 100 percent list which was published in 
the May issue of the RECORD. 

Catawaba County: 

County Group 
Duplin County: 
County Group 

Onslow County: 

Jacksonville High School 





WHO HAS KNOWN HEIGHTS 
By Mary Brent Whiteside 


Who has known heights and depths shall 
not again 


Know peace—not as the calm heart 
knows 


Low, ivied walls; a garden close; 
The old enchantment of a rose. 


And though he tread the humble ways 
of men 


-. S269: 2 eee 


alg 


me 


He shall not speak the common tongue — 


again 


Who has known heights shall bear for- 
evermore 


An incommunicable thing 
That hurts his heart, as if a wing 
Beat at the portal, challenging; 


And yet—lured by the gleam his vision 
wore— 


Who once has trodden stars seeks peace 
no more. 





If your Discriminating Taste 
Results in Preference for Quality 


QUALITY Production and 
QUALITY Service 


You Will Want 
GUIDE Quality Printing 


The Standard of Excellence 


The Guide Publishing Company, Inc., has set up and 
maintains a standard of excellence for “‘Guide Quality” 
PRINTING—trecognized the country over for its distinctive 
and impressive character. That’s why people of distinc- 
tion, who have the intelligence to appreciate the value of 
good printing, invariably select ‘Guide Quality.” 


“Guide Quality” Booklets, Catalogues, Folders, Office 
Forms, Broadsides, Window Cards, etc., always make the 
correct impression. Write, phone or call on us for samples, 
“dummies” and estimates. 


THE RECORD is a product of our 
EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The Guide Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


711-723 EAST OLNEY ROAD 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
PHONE 23100 








BERRY O°KRELLY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


METHOD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Wake County School 
System 


AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL FOR RURAL 
CHILDREN OF WAKE COUNTY 


SIXTEEN TEACHERS GIVING STANDARD COURSES 
AS PRESCRIBED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION—BOARDING DEPARTMENT 


Expenses $3.00 per week 


For further information write 


K. A. COX, Principal 











Brick Junior College 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Located at 


Brick an..G. 


IS AN INSTITUTION OF RARE CHARM AND BEAUTY 
Quiet, secluded, free of the distractions of large centers 
of population, it is a place where study and 
things of the mind are given first place. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Well equipped plant, spacious campus, extensive farm, 
convenient location on the Southern Atlantic Coastal 
Highway and main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Strong, carefully selected faculty. Exceptionally 


COURSES 


TWO YEARS LIBERAL ARTS PRE-MEDICAL 
TEACHER TRAINING MUSIC 
EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES—Athletics 
BASEBALL, BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, TENNIS 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
Literary Societies 


AIMS 


CHARACTER AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Write today for catalogue and other information 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 
Brick, North Carolina 








St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. 


A four-year College Course is offered, including Pre- 
Medical and Teacher-Training features. 


A College Preparatory Department, A Training School 
for Nurses, and a School for Religious and Social workers 
are connected with the College. 


Thorough training, healthful environment, Christian 
influences. 


Terms Moderate 


For Catalogue and further information write 


The Registrar 
St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, N. C. 




















The North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association 


Will Celebrate Its GOLDEN JUBILEE 
At Winston Salem, N. C. 


APR ee 2 ge sore 


One Hundred Members for Every Year Since the Association Was 
Organized! 


Five Thousand Members by April | ! 


This is a reasonable goal. Renew your membership and find one new 





member and you help effect a victorious venture. 


BURGAW COLORED 


HIGH SCHOOL 


BURGAW, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Pender County School 
System 
AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL SINCE 1924 
Thirteen Teachers Representing 
Hight Standard Colleges And 
Normal Schools 


HEALTHFUL LOCATION - BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Expenses $4.00 per Week 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Write C.F POPE? Principal 


BURGAW, NORTH CAROLINA 





Henderson Institute 


STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


When thinking of sending your 
children to high school the follow- 
ing things are to be considered: 


I. Good location as to health and travel. 
II. Good religious influence. 
III. Wholesome well cooked food. 
IV. Moderate rates. 

V. Comfortable and pleasant surroundings. 
VI. State rating “A” class. 


VII. Wholesome athletics namely, baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball and tennis. 


Henderson Institute ranks high 
in the seven things named above. 


For further information address, 
J. A. COTTON, Principal 
Henderson Institute, 
HENDERSON, N. C. 
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Hook Cn Chis Day 


Look to this day! 

For it is life, the very life of life. 

In its brief course lie all the varieties 
and beauties of your existence: 

The bliss of growth; 

The glory of action! 

The splendor of beauty! 

For yesterday is already a dream and 

| tomorrow is only a vision! 

But today, well lived, makes every 
yesterday 

A dream of happiness, and every to- 
morrow a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Such is the salvation of the dawn! 


—From the Sanskrit 


Published in January, March, May and October by the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association, 133 East Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
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WILLIAM S. TURNER 
Dean William S. Turner passed to his reward December 15, 
1930. 


He was graduated from the Slater School and later from 
Shaw University with B. S. degree. 


Received M. A. degree from Chicago University 1913. 


Was professor of social sciences at Shaw University 17 years, 
8 years of which he was dean of the college. 


Served as president of North Carolina Negro Teachers Asso- 
ciation 1929-30. 
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New Years Greetings 
From the President 


| 
| 


PPROACHING the Fiftieth Anniversary of our corporate exis- 
q tence, it is fitting that we here record our gratitude to the men and 
women of an earlier era; those heroes and heroines of whom the world 
seldom hears, whose self sacrifice and devotion to lofty professional ideals 
have made this anniversary possible. To the noble few alive who brought 
the organization into being, those of us invested with the responsibility of 
administering its business send our greeting. 


We would also send hearty greetings for the New Year and a word 
of cheerful appreciation to the thousands of our fellow workers, who have 
been content to do good, solid work; often in obscurity, unacclaimed and 
unheeded. You have your reward in the verdict of your minds that it has 
been faithfully done. Let us all be glad that we are permitted to render 
a service not only indispensable for the present, but the surest guarantee 
for the future. 


As members of a profession ennobled by the names of the greatest 
men and women of every age, let us rededicate our energies to the crea- 
tion of good citizenship, high public service, better teaching and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the great task of building a race. 


—G. E. DAVIS 
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Has North Carolina Made Any Real Progress 
In Negro Education 2 


(Address Given at Meeting of North Carolina Negro Teachers Ass’n., 


OME of us have talked much about 

the subject. Both the white and the 
Negro press in and outside of North 
Carolina have had much to say about 
it. The story of it has even gone beyond 
our nation’s shores. But has there been 
any real progress in Negro education in 
North Carolina in recent years? 

Not many days ago I received a let- 
ter from a representative of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation in 
Atlanta. It read as follows: 


“Hvery now and then I meet the 
statement on the part of some Ne- 
gro that the ratio of public expen- 
ditures for Negro _ education in 
North Carolina has shown no in- 
crease in a number of years. Some 
one has just written me from Ten- 
nessee that a speaker at a social 
work conference in Memphis. the 
other day made some such state- 
ment there.” 


Our state has had an abundance of 
praise and commendation on what it 
has done in Negro education from in- 
dividuals, organizations, and _ various 
publications from outside the state. Is 
it not logical and fair that we should 
have some criticism? It seems to me 
perfectly reasonable that persons out- 
side the state should begin to ques- 
tion the value of what we have tried to 
do. Indeed many Negroes within the 
state may also be in a questioning at- 
titude. 

Does the implied criticism mentioned 
above mean that thoughtful Negroes out- 
side the state are watching North Car- 
olina, keeping a record of what we are 
doing, and that now, after a decade- of 
what we call progress, they do not see 
results which substantiate our claims? 
Are we only boasting and therefore de- 
ceiving ourselves? Have we, like the 
foolish man mentioned in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, built our educational house upon 
the sand? Shall doubts here and there, 
or even a flood of criticism destroy what 
we think we have tried to establish up- 
on a more durable foundation? 

It is perhaps not possible for us to 
know what are the reasons or the mo- 
tives back of the criticism which has 
been stated above. We are not much 
concerned about the motives. But we 
are very much concerned with knowing 


Brick Junior College, April 18, 1930) 


By N. C. NEWBOLD 


whether the program for Negro educa- 
tion in North Carolina, as we have been 
pleased to call it, is a mere delusion, or 
if we have been engaged in a piece of 
serious constructive educational work 
that will stand the test of time 

Are ratios in dollars and cents the 
only quotients by which we can meas- 
ure the value or the lack of value of 
gains that we think have been made? 

It is not my purpose this afternoon 
to attempt to spread out before you the 
entire record in an effort to answer the 
criticism of the speaker in Memphis. In 
a very important sense the final and 
most effective answer will be given by 
the Negro people of North Carolina 
themselves. Are the attitudes and the 
relationships of the white people and 
colored people in North Carolina better 
today than they were ten years ago, or 
are they not so good? 


If the criticism that has been made 
is true, we shall have to admit its ac- 
curacy, and then try to discover if there 
are other values or advantages which 
inhere in the present situation, and 
which cannot be accurately measured 
by the ratio of public expenditures! Per- 
haps it is well that this sort of question 
or challenge should be thrust upon us at 
this time. It will do us good to study 
or survey our entire educational status 
and do it without delay. We want to 
be honest with ourselves and with the 
general public, within and outside of 
North Carolina. 

Some of the elements in the situation 
which we must take account of are the 
following: 

1. That the value of public school 
property (both races) has increased in 
fifteen years from $9,000,000 to $108,- 
000,000; that is, it has been multiplied 
eleven times in a decade and a half. 

2. That in this period Negro Public 
School property increased in value from 
$1,000,000 to $11,000,000—or multiplied 
ten times in fifteen years. 

3. That expenditures for current an- 
nual expenses of our public schools 
(both races) increased from $4,000,000 
to $26,000,000,—or 650 percent in the 
same period—fifteen years. 

4, While this remarkable expansion 
program has been in progress it has 
been necessary to deal with certain pre- 


vailing philosophies of Negro education, 
such as: 

a. That a given community or 
county must build and improve all white 
schools first. 

b. That Negro people ought to 
be satisfied if their schools keep within 
ten years of the progress in_ white 
schools. 

ce. That colored children will not 
attend school longer than six months in 
a year. 

d. That local public opinion will not 
approve this or that improvement need- 
ed in the Negro schools. 

All these types of thinking—white of- 
ficial thinking—are familiar to us. 

NOTE: But not all white officials 
think this way. Others believe that im- 
provements should be made for both 
white and colored schools together. 

5. The trend of the State’s leader- 
ship—both races. How do these leaders 
think and act on state-wide programs 
of education for Negroes? 


a. Led by the Governor of the 
State and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the State Legislature and 
the local county and city superinten- 
tendents and boards of education insist 
each year upon better schools for Ne- 
gro children. 

b. The State Board of Equaliza- 
tion which has at its disposal $6,500,000 
each year for equalizing school terms 
for both races, set aside this year, be- 
sides the usual allotments for the op- 
eration of the schools, $20,000 for su- 
pervision (Jeanes teachers) in forty-one 
counties, $25,000 to encourage county 
and city superintendents to employ bet- 
ter trained Negro teachers, and $10,000 
for extending school terms in Negro 
schools to eight months in districts for 
which aid had been requested by county 
superintendents. 

c. The spirit of the Negro lead- 
ership, both old and young, if I under- 
stand it, is not one of continual eriti- 
cism and insistent demands, but one of 
cooperation and accommodation. 

NOTE: It is this trend of leadership 
which unquestionably in both whites and 
Negroes, is leading more and more to- 
ward increasing understanding, coopera- 
tion and mutual good-will, and which is 

Continued on Page Six 
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Lhe Value of A Cumulative Record In 
Educational Guidance 


pe in no organization is there as 
great a diversity of practice and 
opinion regarding the value and use of 
records as in our system of secondary 
schools. School superintendents, princi- 
pals, special staff officers, and teachers 
were fairly well agreed that ‘forms and 
methods of records used a few years ago 
were inadequate, antiquated, too compli- 
cated or otherwise unsatisfactory. Even 
today, much of the uneasiness and anx- 
iety about pupil accounting is justifiable 
especially if one notices how little of 
definite and objective information the av- 
erage school official has in his possession 
regarding the individual pupil entrusted 
to him for a period of years for educa- 
tion and development. 

A careful examination of some of the 
most recent procedures in pupil account- 
ing, however, will reveal the fact that 
many school officials are beginning to 
realize the importance of employing mod- 
ern equipment and devices for making 
data available concerning each individual 
pupil. Thus the inexcusable condition 
that existed a few years ago is being cor- 
rected very rapidly. 

In this paper we are proposing that 
a carefully prepared cumulative record 
is one of the most valuable instruments 
that might be used in the administra- 
tion of a guidance program in a secon- 
dary school. 

The term “guidance” is used in a gen- 
eral sense to denote almost any kind of 
assistance that is given a student in the 
making off a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment to school opportunities. Eikenberry 
points out that “Educational Guidance in 
current discussions is used in two differ- 
ent senses. It is sometimes used in a 
broad way to refer to ALL GUIDANCE 
activities that are educational in nature. 
At other times it is used to denote the 
guidance activities that center around the 
choice of courses, curricula, and higher 
institutions of learning.” It is in this 
latter and more restricted sense that the 
term is used in this paper. 


Before taking up the further discus- 
sion of the merits of a cumulative record 
as an instrument in the administration 
of a guidance program it might be well 
to review a few factors that make guid- 
ance a very necessary part of the duties 
of present day secondary school organi- 
zation. These factors are briefly sum- 
marized under the four heads that fol- 
low: : 

A. Increased Enrollment in the Ameri- 


By J. A. TARPLEY 
Principal Dudley High Shool 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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can Secondary School. 

Statistics and other reliable in- 
formation indicate that the enroll- 
ment in the American Secondary 
school has increased enormously 
within the last 25 or 30 years. In 
1890 there were 202,968 pupils en- 
rolled in free public schools of 
America. By 1926 this number had 
increased to 3,757,466. This repre- 
sents an increase of 1751.26 percent.1! 


B. The Present Pupil Personnel of the 
High School Represents a More 
Heterogeneous Group Than That of 
Several Years Ago. ec 

“As the number entering high 
school has increased the average 
general intelligence of each group 
has been lowered because of the 
fact that more children of the 
lower levels of intelligence than 
on the higher levels have been ad- 
mitted. The decrease in the av- 
erage intelligence is, however, not 
as significant as is the increase in 
the RANGE OF INTELLI- 
GENCE. Instead of having a group 
that is relatively homogeneous 
with reference to capacity to learn 
we now have to deal with pupils 
RANGING FROM VERY 
BRIGHT TO THE SLOW AND 
DULL.2 


1 Biennial Survey of Education, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, 1926, No. 23. 

2 Monroe, W.S., University of Illinois Bul- 
letin, Vol XXI, No. 15; Educational Research 
Circular No. 23, Dec. 1923. ‘Educational 
Guidance in High Schools”; p. 4, 


To this we might also add that 
range in “unlikeness’” among these 
interests, aptitudes, ambitions, and 
aims of life work has also made a 
corresponding increase to that of un- 
likeness in learning ability. 


C. Increased Probabilities of Failure 
(Unless guidance is given). 


Naturally a lowered average in- 
telligence df the enrollment in 
schools would make for an increase in 
number of failures unless some very 
definite effort is put forth to help 
pupils to select the things that their 
intelligence, interests, and aptitudes 
would best qualify them for making 
a success in. Monroe? makes a fur- 
ther comment in support of this 
fact: 


“Investigation has shown that 
pupils of lower levels of intelli- 
gence have only a very slight 
chance of doing satisfactory work 
in the more abstract subjects such 
as Algebra, Geometry, and Latin 
as these subjects are usually 
taught.” 


Proctor! likewise comments on the 
great probability of failures in 
school work among pupils of lower 
general intelligence. He states that: 

“There is good ground for the 
prediction that 75 percent of those 
that test below average in men- 
tality will fail in more than half 
of their studies during the first 
year in high school; that 50 per- 
cent of them will leave school to 
go to work during the first two 
years and that none of them will 
remain to graduate.” 


D. The Increased Offering of the Secon- 
dary School Program of Studies. 


The fourth factor that we consider 
as contributing to the need for sec- 
ondary schools to make guidance a 
part of their program is that of the 
expanded program of studies of the 
modern secondary school—which ex- 
pansion did not characterize the 
secondary school program af offering 
a few years ago. : 


In former years college entrance — 
requirements were the dominating 
influence that determined what 
should be taught to boys and girls 
in high school. Naturally under 
such a domination, the program of 
offering of the secondary school gave 
major attention to providing for the 
few subjects that colleges labeled as 
fitting one for entering their depart- 
ments. Again, under such an in- 


1 Proctor, W. M., “Psychological Tests In 
The Guidance Of High School Students.” 
Journal of Educational Research, Monograph 
No, 1, 1921, p. 23, 
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fluence, little if any opportunity was 
given the pupil for a choice of sub- 
jects or curricula, hence little or no 
guidance was necessary. Fortunate- 
ly, the secondary school is beginning 
to recognize other, and often more 
desirable, responsibilities to its 
youth than that of attempting to 
send them all to college. This has 
resulted in the placing in the secon- 
dary school program of studies many 
other subjects than those required 
by colleges for entrance. In thus free- 
ing itself from, college domination, 
the secondary school has increased 
to an enormous degree its offerings 
in its program. A pupil, therefore, 
must choose courses and curriculum 
from many. Hence, the need for 
guidance is for this additional reason 
all the more apparent. 


With this definition of the term guid- 
ance kept in mind, and with this appre- 


ciation for the increased need for guid- 
ance being made a definite part of the 
secondary school program, we venture to 
propose that a good system of cumulative 
records might be made one of the most 
valuable instruments used in the admin- 
istration of a program of guidance. 


Of course, local conditions and needs 
should always characterize the nature or 
type of record that any system of schools 
should adopt. Included in any system of 
records, however, will usually be found 
data and information of general use and 
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importance. In other words, there is a 
large amount of data and information 
common to and essential in the records 
of all schools regardless of locality or of 
system. It is with these data that we 
have chiefly concerned ourselves in the 
make up of the record form that we are 
proposing as a cumulative record to be 
used in the administration of a guidance 
program in secondary schools. 

We list the following features as being 
desirable qualities to be expected in a 
cumulative record that is to be used for 
guidance purposes: 


1. The form of. the record should be 
such that the amount of clerical work 
needed to keep it up to date is re- 
duced to a minimum, without of 
course, impairing the usefulness of 
the record. 

2. The data should be arranged so that 
a minimum amount of space is used. 

3. The tabulations should be so ar- 
ranged on the page that they will re- 
veal at a quick notice certain signifi- 
cant developments or trends with 
reference to the pupil. 

4. The entire record should be such that 
it is easily and accurately interpreted 
without extra time or study. 

5. Provision should be made for infor- 
mation on the following: 


a. Pupil’s health. 

Learning ability 

Attitudes 

Economic and social status of 
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his home 

Previous record 

Pupil’s age 

Statement of the pupil’s general 

and special interests 

Pupil’s educational plans or am- 

bitions 

i, Pupil’s vocational plans and am- 
bitions 


> mine 


We have tried to provide for all of the 
information called for under 5 above and 
at the same time we have tried to see to 
it that the record blank is characterized 
by the features mentioned in 1-4 above. 
Perhaps we should emphasize the fact 
that the mere making and filing of the 
record in the principal’s office or in some 
other place of safe keeping does not con- 
stitute or involve any pupil guidance. 
Guidance comes in only when the facts 
or information revealed in the record are 
used as a basis of helping the pupil to 
solve a problem or to make a choice the 
solving or making of which would enable 
him to make the most out of his life or 
training. The record, therefore, must 
be USED if it is to function as an instru- 
ment in the administration of a program 
of guidance. 


The following illustrations might serve 
to show the various ways in which the 
record might be put to practical use in 
administering the guidance program: 


use in Pupil Guidance) Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Suppose the profile on 
the first page indicates 
that the pupil rates con- 
stantly (year after year) 
below normal in science 
and mathematics. (See 
example shown on face 
of the card). Suppose 
also that this pupil says 
that he plans to be a 
physician (see first 
question on back of 
ecard). The advisor to 
this pupil might help 
him to see that he 
should have to change 
his plan of life work 
to develop a greater ef- 
ficiency in this type of 
subject matter, since 
such a life work calls for 
a reasonable degree of 
proficiency in mastering 
science and mathematics. 
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8B 9a 10B 10a 118 lla 
What do you plan as a life work? y 
What sudject do you like best? fie 
Do you plan to go to collége? : 
What subject do you dislike most? eee ‘ 
What is your favorite recreation! Cetaacg. (men Gaanae Bb 
Your favorite Extra-Carric. acttyt Me fecting wotekt Mebshing Mahatans es 
Another ex am- fhe kind of msic you like destt CLagrwk Cfass~al Poplin Ceci ee 
ple:— Suppose a Wo.times per month attend movies? 4% Bot SG eae SINCE S 
pupil has answer- Do you earn a part of your 7 eee Dilley Whaley i 
ed question num- Kind of work you like best? Mebews 
ber one on the *iWonaety-eneeeoreee cece ae ee ae 
back of the card * LeedersBip. and Inittotive..... 
by saying that he SE Cooperati oniesiireceeeseceeiine ae 
or she plans to be ® Attitude toward School seccece $ aE as ee ee 
een eae ® Attitude toward other students _ + a ees eee 
ane a ee * Attitude toward teachers...... _ + a Ne Eee 
indicates that this ® Gelf Control.....e.sces sven oe = Se ee ee 
pupil does not * Courtesy ceecsorecsccercceree . a5 a ae ee ag 
plan to attend col- © Pairmindedness ....+---++seeee ee eS Pp a 
lege. Such a pupil * punctuallty ....cccessessonese Go, eee eee eee 
oe - cere © Health fepite. teccsecneSeeeee ‘ ee eee 
to plan to go 
pollesetbeepecially : ra gee ae aa a —_t— —t— 
if other facts indi- - wists hig Saas oA a Soe ee Seal aa ae 
nace ae Miatlorticerda yoo halt iaveny 
extra curricular activity?...cee —————— Coos hope - Dlaag Hephe een 
ceed as @ teacher. What physical defects have you? Heget Tove Hone 
e your parents completed in school: 
Underscore the ener tae P omp aIGa SCHOOL Woes PROPESSIONAL 
Father .....1 23 45 67 8 LOSS 123 oe lee hea ae 
Mother .....1 2 34 5 6 7 8 Peeve te ea Lae 5 


*Note:= Mark with a plus sign if student is one of 
of the poorest in the class in this treit; 


trait, 
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the dest in the class in this trait; mark with a minus sign if student is one 
leave space unmarked if student is rated as about average in the class in this 
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HAS N. C. MADE ANY REAL 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION? 
(Continued from page three) 
developing a complete and adequate pub- 
lic school] system for Negro children as 

well as for white children. 

It must be stated here and empha- 
sized that no intelligent person in North 
Carolina, who knows the facts will deny 
that inequalities and injustices exist. 
These are not all racial, however. Many 
of them are economic and affect num- 
bers of white people in the same way 
they do Negroes. As an illustration of 
this: While 435 Negro teachers were 
paid salaries below the state salary 
scale in 1929-1930, a still larger num- 
ber of white teachers—505 were paid 
salaries below the salary scale of the 
state. 

All of the preceding facts, while they 
do not deal with actual ratios of ex- 
penditures as between white and Negro 
schools, seem to indicate progress and 
development in the direction of increas- 
ing fairness and justice. 

Another important basis of measure- 
ment, which it seems fair to insert here, 
deals with some definite steps in the 
progress of Negro schools in North Car- 
olina: 

1. That the state’s program for 
training Negro teachers within the last 
ten years has to its credit, in part at 
least, the following results: 

a. Slightly more than 1,000 have 


had four years of college training or 
its equivalent, 

b. Above 1600 more have two to 
three years of college training. 

ec. Around 2,000 others have one 
year of college training or its equiva- 
lent. 

This means that 4,600, more than 75 
percent of all Negro teachers in the 
state, have had college ttraining—one 
to four years. 

2. The State Legislature by direct 
appropriation has voted considerably 
more than $4,000,000 for permanent im- 
provement and maintenance for state- 
owned Negro Normal Schools and Col- 
leges. The enrollment in all state and 
private colleges has increased from 479 
in 1923-24, to 2547. 

8. Four-year accredited high schools 
have grown in number from 11 to 88 
with an enrollment of 17,670 and 2,263 
graduates. Twelve others expect to be- 
come accredited next year and 27 others 
are developing rapidly toward standard- 
ization, 

4. The value of Rosenwald schools 
now exceeds $5,000,000* The total num- 
ber of these schools is 780*; teachers’ 
homes 18; and shops 7. Total No. all 
buildings 805*. In addition to this large 
sum towns and cities have spent 
$3,000,000 for new Negro school build- 
ings. 

5. More than sixty percent of all Ne- 
gro school children have the benefit of 


supervision in counties which have well 
trained Jeanes supervisors. 

6. Of the total enrollment, 259,595 
in Negro schools, 160,431 are attending 
schools that have terms of six to sev- 
en and one-half months. The average 
length of term for all Negro children 
in the state is seven months. It will be 
seen that 100,000 are attending schools 
with eight months term or longer. 

7. For a single two year period— 
1927-8, 1928-29—the latest figures avail- 
able, North Carolina expended for Ne- 
gro public schools $9,574,836.64. This 
does not include expenditures for high- 
er education. If that is added it would 
carry the total well beyond $10,090,000, 
or more than $5,000,000 for each of the 
two years under consideration. 

It is fully realized that none of the 
statements in this paper will answer, 
on the basis it was made, the criticism 
referred to in the beginning. No effort 
has been made to do that. The purpose 
in view is to point out that a state-wide 
program is in process of development, 
that the state’s leadership, white and 
black, is working together intelligently, 
courageously and faithfully toward high- 
er and still higher goals of accomplish- 
ment, and that reasonably steady and 
satisfying progress is being made. Fur- 
ther, to express the belief that if we do 
our part faithfully now and in the com- 
ing years, there are not now, and wil! — 
not be, any grounds for fear in the 
future. 

NOTE: Some of the figures in this state- 
ment have been brought up to date—Jan. 
Le eOsis 
* To January 1, 1931. 
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Reducing Retardation by Eliminating Overcrowded 
Conditions In The kirst Grade 


T is commonly and correctly said that 
the majority of our students are not 
only in the first three grades but far too 
many af them remain there. The point 
is seldom emphasized, however, that much 
of this retardation may be due to over- 
crowded conditions in the first grade. 

Statistics for the colored rural and city 
schools of North Carolina for the year, 
1928-29 show 52.1 percent retardation in 
the first grades. For the whites it was 
25.7 percent. Figures compiled from 
School Facts show that the percent of 
retardation in the immediate section 
which this conference represents is 
more than 60 percent. We have, there- 
fore, before us a big problem. There is 
no doubt that retardation is one of the 
greatest evils of maladjustment, and is 
responsible for much of the overcrowded 
conditions. 

Figures gathered from more than 300 
cities throughout the counry show that 
the median number for the traditionally 
_ organized school is 38. It has been proved 
that a good teacher can do about as well 
with forty-five, #f there are seats for 
them, as she can with thirty. If she is 
a good teacher for thirty she will be a 
good.teacher for forty. Your Mark Hop- 
kins teacher can have a good school with 
a great many more than one on the other 
end of the log. The implications of this 
discussion, however, are that an over- 
crowded condition exists: (1) when there 
are more students than seats for them; 
(2) when students do not get promoted; 
(8) when a graphic representation for 
first grade promotions shows a sharp de- 
cline; and (4) when the first grade en- 
rollment pyramids out of proportion to 
the rest of the school. 

In the Rocky Mount schools for the sec- 
ond semester of the past year the total 
first grade enrollment was 383—17.5% 
of the total enrollment in the colored 
schools. The average daily attendance 
in the first grades was 284—74% of the 
total first grade enrollment. This was 
slightly less than the average for the 
entire colored attendance, which was 77% 
of the total enrollment. The number of 
retarded children in the first grades was 
134 or 34.4% of the enrollment. The ay- 
erage attendance of 284 was taught by 
7 teachers, which represents an average 
of 41 pupils per teacher. The total seat- 
ing capacity for the first grades of the 
city was 336. These figures represent 
great advancement over a period of five 
years. While there was scarcely an over- 
crowded condition in the first grades in 
Rocky Mount last year, still we are far 


By O. R. POPE 
Supervising Principal Colored Schools, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
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from even touching the fringes of our 
goal. The suggestions which I shall now 
give and which we believe to be educa- 
tionally sound, are no more than sug- 
gestions. They are offered because they 
have worked in our situation with the 
degree of success just indicated. 
1. Acceleration of the Mentally Profi- 
cient 

Great caution should be exercised in 
accelerating the bright first grade chil- 
dren. In most cases it is better to give 
them an enriched course and permit each 
child to make progress at his own rate 
of speed. But these things are impos- 
sible when there are too many in a room. 
2. Special Promotions for the Average 

Pupils 

Very few first grades in the colored 
schools would be overcrowded if 90% of 
the average pupils were regularly pro- 
moted. The percentage for last year was 
53.8 for the first grades in the colored 
schools in North Carolina. Proper kin- 
dergarten placement may be suggested. 
But not a single kindergarten school for 
Negroes was reported last year. The ma- 
jority of our children must, therefore, 
enter the first grade not only under the 
handicap of questionable environment 
but of poor background. Some schools 
keep these children for two years, with 
questionable if not disastrous results. 
3. Elimitate Repeating 

Repeating is one of the most aggravat- 
ing pedagogical sins. I have examined 





hundreds of cumulative records of re- 
peaters. Their marks for the repeated 
grades rarely show an improvement. In 
many cases they are worse than the pre- 
vious year. Especially is this true in 
the first grade. We teachers habitually 
promote that traditional but mythical 
average child. We boast of teaching 
reading, writing, spelling, etc., instead 
of teaching children. Even first grade 
children must, to use our terms, ‘“‘meas- 
ure up” or put in the required time, or 
make the “passing mark”. Repeating is 
the punishment which (frequently we give 
children when we fail in our duty. It 
is the old time idea of thoroughness, 
which happily, is falling into disuse. Pro- 
gressive teachers are setting up minimum 
standards for different groups. There 
is no lock-step progress. No pupil should 
be allowed to repeat a grade unless it is 
reasonably certain that he will profit 
more by repeating than by being ad- 
vanced. 

4. Making Certain Social Adjustments 

The question with the teacher should 
not be, “Is he doing his work well?” but 
“In what grade should he be at this age 
to do satisfactory work”? Teachers must 
realize that chronological and mental 
ages are no more important factors in 
adjustment than are anatomical and so- 
cial ages. It is a common occurrence 
to find eleven to fifteen year old children 
in the same room with those from six to 
seven years of age. These average and 
frequently mentally backward children 
are the target of amusement for the 
younger children. They are often re- 
garded by the teacher as hopeless cases 
of stupidity or laziness. Such average 
children as I have described should be 
taken out of the first grade and placed 
with children of their anatomical and so- 
cial level, regardless af their school sub- 
jects. 

5. Let the Number of Children in Each 
room be Approximately Equal 

This will apply to every school above 
the one-teacher type. Some principals 
and teachers think that if more than one 
grade or division of a grade occupies a 
room, the teaching situation becomes too 
complex, the grade idea is being de- 
stroyed, no suitable schedule can be ar- 
ranged. These items are not to be ig- 
nored entirely. But it is not upon these, 
but upon the learning situation that the 
emphasis should be placed. 

Sometime ago I visited a school of four 
teachers, including the principal. As I 
recall, the distribution of the number 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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EDITORIALS 





M** men and women, when they think of the 
teacher at all, imagine that teaching must be 

a dull affair. On the contrary, teaching is wildly 
exciting, adventurous, romantic, with no two days 
alike. The successful teacher loves two things— 
the subject and the object. He loves what he teaches 
and whom he teaches. In the schoolroom,, he is in 
absolute command, although in one sense he is as 
lonely as a captain on a battleship. He may receive 
good advice from his principal and his colleagues; 
but when he enters his classroom, shuts the door, 
and looks into the faces of the boys and girls, no one 
can help him except himself. His teaching and his 
discipline depend solely on his mind and personality. 
—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH 


aes Great Teacher had just passed thru a period 

of intense agony of mind while his immediate 
followers were asleep. When he came back to them 
the last time, instead of scolding them, instead of 
dwelling too long on the thought of his suffering he 
warned them of the danger of despair with these 
words of greeting, “Rise up now, and let us be 
going.” The North Carolina Teachers Record ex- 
tends this greeting to every teacher within the State 
and wishes for them in the New Year new powers, 
new urge, new hope, new feet upon a great new way. 


DEAN WILLIAM 8S. TURNER 


ie the passing of Dean William S. Turner the State 
and the race have lost a great man, but the 
impress of his personal qualities remains. His 


varied activities and relationships revealed a rugged 
character, a simple faith in God and in humanity, 
a friend and inspirer of youth. With lofty purposes 


he demonstrated what he believed that, “The means ~ 


which heaven yields must be embraced and not neg- © 


lected.’”’ These qualities intensified the effective ap- 
plication of a sound scholarship which he was able to 
bring to bear upon his problems as teacher and dean 
in a great college for 17 years, and as an outstanding 
leader in education for Negroes in North Carolina. 


As president of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association, 1929-30, Dean Turner used his 
office to promote in every detail the forward- 
looking program which recently the Association had 
taken. The progress of the present to him was real 
progress only in so far as it included all the people 
and, in his thinking, it was guarded with the long- 
time point of view. 


A great teacher, a great man has left us—too ~ 


soon. Let us cherish his memory and close ranks 
in the great cause he espoused. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PARENT-TEACHER 
PROJECTS 


ae North Carolina Congress of Colored Parents 


and Teachers in session in Raleigh November — 
15, revealed for the third time some of the possibili- _ 


ties of such an organization. The objectives thus 


far seem to have been (perhaps of necessity) to — 


provide school equipment and to help purchase land 
for Rosenwald schools; and for these purposes the 
various units of the Congress have raised within the 
last two years approximately $116,000. Congratu- 
lations to the members of these parent-teacher 
groups who have pooled their contributions and giv- 
en aid to suffering causes! 


Let us imagine for the moment, however, that _ 
there were no need for special effort to raise money ~ 


for needed equipment, the opportunity for the par- 
ent-teacher associations to function on the highest 
plane of their possibilities would still exist. For 
ultimately our largest contributions will be made in 
the form of a common understanding of the school 
program and a closer co-operation to help make it 
effective—a co-operation which must involve all the 
people of both races directly and indirectly related to 
the whole educational scheme. 


Supt. P. 8. Daniel of the Raleigh Public Schools — 


in his address before the Congress summed up in one 
sentence the main function of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations when he said “The business of parent- 
teacher associations is to find out what the school 
program is as outlined by school authorities and to 
co-operate in helping to carry it out. 


In addition to constructive measures being used 
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in the effort to realize the cardinal objectives of edu- 

cation—objectives which parents and teachers could 
well afford to study together indefinitely, the well 
ordered school program now makes use of corrective 
measures and corrective control. The latter applies 
to proper discipline and the other to the problem of 


removing handicaps. The recent survey made by 
the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection reveals the fact that more than ten per- 
cent. of all the children in Elementary schools in the 
United States are suffering from defective sight, 
hearing, or speech, from mental retardation, emo- 
tional instability, or some other handicap. In many 
cases a long step toward removing these handicaps 
and correcting the defects which produce them can 
be taken in the form of intelligent co-operation of 
all concerned. In some schools the children are ex- 
amined free of charge, and it is up to the parents to 
see that they get medical attention. Obviously these 
things constitute a part of our problems and we 
must meet them all with action as well as with 


words. 


EVERY CHILD A CHANCE 


HE recent White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection may well be hailed as a 
declaration of independence for the child—in this 
instance it appears that the term child is all in- 
clusive, for the Conference not only made recom- 
mendations considering all the children of the United 
States including Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
other insular possessions but gave a large number 
of Negro experts an opportunity to participate on 
the committees and in the conference discussions. 


From North Carolina three Negro educators 
were named—Dean J. W. Seabrook of the State Nor- 
mal School, Fayetteville; Lt. L. A. Oxley, State Wel- 
fare Director; and Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
principal Palmer Memorial Institute. Mr. Seabrook 
also served as a member of one of the seven major 
committees on education and training and made val- 
uable contributions thereto. 


The nineteen-point program, unanimously 
adopted by the Conference (it appears elsewhere in 
this issue), purports to give every American child 
a chance. Secretary Wilbur referring to the mem- 
bership of Negro experts says: 


“The mere fact of their presence on the 
membership roster of a professional investiga- 
tion is a stimulating advance, for twenty years 
ago difficulty might have been encountered in 
the search for Negro experts in sociology and 
education. There is now no question of their 
qualification. Their ultimate achievement of 
equal opportunity depends upon their own 





standards of endeavor, but America must help, 
and has already done so through the White 
House Conference by making a national issue 
of problems which have heretofore been con- 
sidered matters of local concern.” 


Yes, twenty years ago difficulty might have 
been encountered also in finding so large a number 
of different races who could counsel together in in- 
terest of all the children of our great country. The 
miracle of education goes on for teacher as well as 
for taught. 


NEGRO COLLEGES QUALIFY FOR RATING 
OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Se colleges for Negroes—Fisk, Spelman, Tal- 

ladega, Johnson C. Smith, Virginia Union and 
Virginia State have been placed on the approved list 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. <A decided advantage is thus gained 
by these colleges in transferring and receiving prop- 
er recognition for credits on the one hand and in the 
stimulus and healthy growth which should accom- 
pany the continuous process of examining and re- 
adjusting policies and programs necessary to meas- 
ure up to nationally approved standards. 


The recent action of the Southern Association is 
the outgrowth of efforts started several years ago 
to secure for Negro colleges and high schools the 
recognition of this regional rating agency. Repre- 
sentatives of the North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association were among the first to advocate taking 
steps which have led to a realization which some 
people then regarded as a hazy dream and a hopeless 
undertaking. Other colleges for Negroes, no doubt, 
will soon receive the stamp of approval from the 
Southern Association; and let us keep in mind that 
our high schools too are in line for similar considera- 


tion. 


ADDITIONS TO THE 1929-30 MEMBERSHIP 
ROLL 


WOR various reasons, some of which were beyond 
a the control of the executive office, the follow- 
ing names of teachers failed to appear in the 
“Membership Roll” which was published in the Oc- 
tober issue of the RECORD: 
Hillside Park High School, Durham—Miss T. M. 
Gray, Mrs. L. A. Burton and Miss I. E. Coleman. 
Northampton County—Mrs. Viola T. Bishop. 
Robeson County—Dr. J. H. Hayswood. 
Morehead City High School—Prof. W. S. King, 
Miss M. I. Mitchener, Miss B. M. Capehart, Mrs. 
Francis Bell, Miss Sudie Fennell, Miss M. L. Jerkins. 
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A Prayer For The New Year 


God, patient of beginnings, 

Help us this day to see 

Time has no real beginning, no real end— 
Just continuity! 


Though we are glibly saying 

In one excited breath, 
“The Old Year dies: the New Year lives!”—Oh, God, 
Teach us Time knows no death! 


Bid us consider gardens— 
Seeds planted in the May, 
Then flowers, then frost, then rest, and flowers once 


Show us now cause for trusting, 

Who would be fearful when 

Years go and come, for life Time bears away, 
It will bring back again. 


Teach us that years, in passing, 

Heal, pardon, make us wise. 

Teach us that days, in coming, bring with them 
Fulfilment and surprise. 


God, patient of beginnings, 

Help us this day to see 

In earthy bulbs, spring flowers; in man, the Christ; 
In years, eternity! 


more, 
And Time yields life this way! 
== VIOLET ALLEYNE SO bry 








ee 
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Creating Interest In High School Mathematics 


NTEREST in mathematics, as I see 
it, is creating in the pupil a desire 
to pursue or know the subject for his 
own edification and to meet and solve 


practical problems in the present needs 
of life. 


High school mathematics include high 
school arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, and sometimes trigonometry. 
How are we going to treat these branch- 
es of mathematics so as to engage the 
attention of, and awaken the curiosity 
of the pupil? How are we going to 
teach him to love and to share in the 
study of these subjects? These questions 
have been asked by many teachers and 
have received various answers; but not 
yet has any person been able to give a 
satisfactory reply to them. To my 
mind, a standardized answer is impos- 
sible, for IJ think every teacher should 
try to meet the demands of his individ- 
ual class. In order to do this the teach- 
er and the pupil must develop originality 
and use what they find at hand. 

It would take too much time to men- 
tion the various ways of creating inter- 
est in the five different branches of 
mathematics which I have included in 
the high school curriculum, separately; 
so I am going to discuss a few means 
of arousing the interest of the pupil 
in high school mathematics in general, 
after which, I shall limit my discussion 
to special branches, 


(1) 
mathematics in his every day life. We 


should approach the student with the 
same interest exhibited by a salesman 
or an insurance agent who tries to sell 
his product or policies. I think I can 
be safe in saying that in most cases 
interest is aroused when the salesman 
or agent shows the value of his goods, 
and the necessity of every individual 
possessing the same. In the same way 
the mathematics teacher approaches the 
pupil with a new subject or branch of 
mathematics with the hope of getting 
the pupil to become the possessor of 
this knowledge. In order to accomplish 
his aim, the teacher must prove to the 
pupil the subject is essential to his ev- 


Show the pupils the value of 


ery day life by making him see how 


much easier it is to live in society with 
a knowledge of arithmetic, by showing 
him the advantage of algebra and the 
higher branches over arithmetic by tak- 
ing lesson assignments from the pupil’s 
immediate environment, 

From my personal experience I have 
found that in beginning any course in 
mathematics, I haye been asked these 


By MISS MABEL G. TURNER 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Presented before the High School Section of 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 
April 18, 1930, Rocky Mt., N. C. 








questions: “What’s the use of learning 
all of this?” “Shall we ever use it?” 
The mathematics teacher is confronted 
with these questions more often in al- 
gebra classes than in any other, because 
algebra does not seem as practical as 
arithmetic, geometry and the other 
branches. One way of satisfying the pu- 
pil who asks these questions, is to al- 
low him to answer them himself by 
asking him to prepare a list of occupa- 
tions which do not involve the princi- 
ples of mathematics. He probably will 
not be able to present such a list, and 
will most likely tell you that most oc- 
cupations involve only the use of arith- 
metic. If he does this, explain to him 
how the more complicated operations in 
arithmetic may be performed in less 
time and with less work by the use of 
algebra and the higher branches of 
mathematics. Another way of satisfy- 
ing the pupil who asks the questions 
mentioned above, is to make practical 
applications of its use in every day life 
by reminding him of the fact that every 
day every person uses some principle 
of mathematics, such as; counting, 
measuring, building, etc, 


As far as possible, take lesson as- 
signments from the pupil’s immediate 
environment. Often this method causes 
the teacher to digress from the text 
book, but since the text book is only a 
guide, this does not hinder the pupil 
in any way. After assigning a new les- 
son, I think it is a good plan to ex- 
plain the assignment well by solving 
a typical example, by giving references 
in the text book and by making similar 
problems from the pupil’s own experi- 
ence. This plan can be used with more 
facility in algebra, than in any other 
of the branches. An interesting phase 
of aleebra for such an assignment is the 
study of statistical data and graphs, and 
word prohlems concerning ages, digits, 
wills and interest etc. I have tried this 
method with the first and second year 
algebra classes for the last two years 
and so far, it has been successful. For 
instanee instead of asking my pupils to 
nlot the graph of certain data compiled 
hv a large commercial firm of New York 
City, I asked them to collect their own 
data and make graphs showing some 
interesting comparisons on the campus 


As a result of this 
assignment I received the following 


and in the city. 


graphs: a graph showing the number of 
football players taken from each class 


in school, one showing the number of 
students enrolled in school from each 
state that is represented by the student 
body, one representing the number of 
pupils each class had on the mathematics 
honor roll and many other interesting 
ones. I also try to make problems in- 
teresting by using the names of pupils 
in the class instead of using A and B 


etc. Problems which have to be solved 
by the interest formula, I equals prt, 
are good illustrations. For example: 


Charles, suppose John would lend you 
$199.00 at the rate of 6% for ten years, 
how much interest would you have to 
pay John? After asking the question, 
state the same sentence in declarative 
form and give it as a part of your les- 
son assignment. 


This method can also be applied to 
plane geometry. I have found it very 
helpful especially in teaching the the- 
orems on parallels, perpendiculars and 
the circle. There is much material in 
demonstrative geometry included in the 
arithmetic and algebra text books, at 
least enough to make the pupil familiar 
with the simple geometric figures. 
Therefore arithmetic and algebra taught 
in the right way, should be sufficient 
back ground for beginning plane geome- 
try. However it is dangerous to assume 
that beginners of this subject are able 
to recognize the simple geometrical fi- 
gures, for so often they have failed to 
do so. For this reason, it is necessary 
for the teacher to make his pupil fami- 
liar with the geometric figures in the 
beginning of the course. After the pupil 
is able to recognize any geometric fig- 
ure, then it is time to begin the study 
of simple axioms, postulates, and the- 
orems concerning these figures. If we 
can recall a little of our study of psy- 
chology, I am sure that we shall be 
reminded of the three important images 
used in learning, namely; the visual 
image, the auditory image and the kin- 
aesthetic image which are interpreted 
respectively as follows: learning by feel- 
ing or doing. As we know the visual 
image helps one person to learn more 
than the auditory image while the lat- 
ter helps the other person more and 
go on. Therefore the geometry teach- 
er should try to use all three for the 
sake of helping all pupils. In the study 
of plane geometry I think the visual and 
kinaesthetic imagery are the most im- 
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portant. I have used the former for 
the purpose of introducing the subject 
to the beginner; I think the latter is 
needed most in construction. So let the 
pupil know how it feels to construct 
two lines perpendicular to each other, 
two lines parallel to each other, or let 
him know how it feels to describe a 
circle. These images will be lasting. 
Fortunately, I have been teaching ge- 
ometry this term where several build- 
ings were being constructed. These 
buildings contained a great number of 
plane figures of which I made use in 
the beginning of the course in plane 
geometry. It was interesting to my 
pupils to name the various geometric 
figures seen on and in these buildings. 
I also had the pupils of my geometry 
class to construct a segment of a circle 
on the campus by the use of a rope and 
a wooden peg for radius and center. 
Those who were not working conducted 
an oral quiz on circles. In this way 
the pupils were able to make use of all 
three of the important images of learn- 
ing that I have mentioned. I think 
the knowledge learned will be lasting. 
Just as I have given examples in algebra 
and plane geometry, assignments in sol- 
id geometry, trigonometry and arith- 
metic may be made. 


(2) Give the pupils a chance to bring 
in original problems and _ solutions. 
When the teacher has shown the value 
of his subject to the pupil, the pupil 
may become curious about statements 
illustrations made by the teacher. Gen- 
erally when a _ pupil’s curiosity is 
aroused over a new rule, he desires to 
make that rule apply to some particu- 
lar case about which he knows. He 
will often say to the teacher, “Work 
this one that way’ Then he makes an 
original problem by imitating the one 
already solved by the teacher. When- 
ever time permits me to do so, I try to 
explain to the pupil how his problem can 
be solved by the same method that I 
have just illustrated. He then feels 
more confident that the rule is worth- 
while. This happened in my trigonome- 
try class when I was explaining a for- 
mula for the sin (x plus y) and when 
I had finished writing the work on the 
black board a girl said to me, “I don’t 
believe that will work when you use 
numbers”. So I told her to substitute 
some figures in the formula for letters. 
She did this using the functions of 
several angles and found that she could 
check each case. In this way she was 
able to see the value of such a formula. 
After finishing this exercise, the class 
decicded to find out what would happen 
if x and y were equal. They discovered 
the formula for sin 2x. I tried to re- 
tain the pupils’ interest by asking them 
to derive all of the formulas possible 


from this one, for the next assignment. 
As a result I received most of the 
formulas necessary for this part of the 
course. This method eliminated a great 
deal of formality in teaching the re- 
quired formulas in this course. If the 
pupil brings to class an original prob- 
lem, he must get it from his own experi- 
ence and solve it by a simple method 
and this is what we want to get the 
pupil to do—know that mathematics is 
practical and is needed in his every day 
experiences, 


(4) Conduct socialized recitations. 
This matter has been discussed a great 
deal within the last few years. We are 
confronted with this question: are so- 
cialized recitations worthwhile? To my 
mind they can be made successful in 
the higher branches of mathematics 
more than in the lower branches. How- 
ever, if we do not have them too often, 
I think they help create interest in all 
branches of mathematics. 


“(5) When approaching a new law or 
theorem for the first time, let the pupil 
prepare a three minute speech on the 
historical facts concerning the person 
who contributed the law or theorem. 
Whenever we associate facts with some 
interesting story we are able to retain 
the facts by recalling the story. This 
is also true in mathematics. A few 
statements from the history of the par- 
ticular subject help to retain the facts. 
For instance the Pythagorean Theo- 
rem, the problem of the Golden Section 
ete., are generally remembered by pu- 
pils who take plane geometry because 
of the historical notes found in the foot 
notes of the text book. I have found 
that the pupil likes to look up these 
facts and present them to class. There 
is an article written by Lena B. Han- 
sen in the Mathematics Teacher, March 
1930, on creating interest in Mathemat- 
ics through Special Topics. In this ar- 
ticle she shows how geometry can be 
made interesting by the study of Spe- 
cial Topics. These are some of the 
Topics mentioned in her article: Ge- 
ometry in Textiles, History of Geome- 
try, Five ways of proving the Pytha- 
gorean Theorem, Geometry in art, and 
many other interesting ones. She said 
in order to be up to date these special 
papers must be called projects. In this 
age where everything in education is 
a project, the mathematics teacher can 
find an open field for development and 
there .are many projects that we are 
able to use. Among the topics men- 
tioned in this article, I think geometry 
in Art is one of the most interesting, 
for when one is able to realize the 
amount of mathematics used in art with 
all of its beauty, he must learn about 
the beauty in pure mathematics. 

(6) Organize an honorary mathe- 


Such 
a society adds so much to the life of 


matical society in your school. 
the pupil. It meets all of the require- 
ments of other societies socially and 
The 
mathematical society tends to de- 


politically and is also educational. 


velop a higher appreciation for mathe- 
matics among the students in general. 
The pupil seeks marks in order to re- 
ceive honor, after receiving honor he 
learns the beauty and harmony in 
mathematics by attending the regular 
monthly meetings where he helps to 
make mathematics play instead of work. 
He learns mathematical principles that 
cannot be learned in class on account 
of lack of time. These are a few of 
the many things discussed in the meet- 
ings of the mathematical society. The 
number system, methods of computa- 
tion, ancient and modern; the history 
of the calender, the relation of mathe- 
matics and art, the recreations in mathe- 
matics. All of these interesting sub- 
jects which are discussed in the club 
meetings help to create for the pupil in- 
terest in mathematics. He again gets a 
chance’ to be original by having the 
chance to write mathematical songs 
and yells, to invent new recreations in 
mathematics, to write clever invitations 
and advertisements for the club. 


Summed up, I have tried to show that 
interest may be created in high school — 
mathematics (1) by showing the pupil 
the value of mathematics in his every — 
day life; by allowing the pupil to an- 
swer his own questions; by taking les- 
son assignments from the pipil’s im- 
mediate environment; (2) by giving the 
pupil a chance to bring in original prob- 
lems and solutions; (3) by conducting 
socialized reccitations; (4) by allowing | 
the pupil to prepare a _ three-minute | 
speech on the historical facts concern- 
ing the person who made the contribu- — 
tion of a new rule that we are approach- 
ing; (6) by organizing an _ honorary 
mathematics society and by placing im- 
portant material on the mathematics 
bulletin board. The above suggestions 
will aid in creating interest in high 
school mathematics, 


The Passage To India 


“Sail forth—Steer for the deep waters 
only. Reckless, 

O Soul exploring, I with thee and thou 
with me, For 

We are bound where mariner has not 
dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship ourselves, and 
all. 


s 


anemia 


Are they not all the aote of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail! 
WALT an 
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A Case kor Chemistry 


By RICHARD A. CARROLL, Jr. 
Head of Dept. of Science, Mary Potter 
School, Oxford, N. C. 


(Excerpts from a paper read before the 

High School Section of the North Caro- 

lina Negro Teachers’ Association, April 
18, 1930, Rocky Mount, N. C.) 


When Lavoisier with his classic ex- 
periment with mercury upset the phlo- 
giston theory, Chemistry became a sci- 
ence. Scheele discovered chlorine and 
its effect on organic coloring matters. 
He saw the value of the discovery. Eng- 
land later developed a commercial pro- 
cess. Priestley, a man eternally devot- 
He 


experimented on himself and on rats 


ed to his work, discovered oxygen. 


to determine its properties. He made 


a valuable contribution to . chemical 


knowledge. 


In ancient days men and women used 


to spread olive oil and palm oils on 
their bodies. Rancidity developed in the 
heat of the sun. As people became 
more finicky other substances were used 
and we had the development of the per- 
fume industry: The need of a cleanser, 
such as soap, was created long before 
a source of alkali was found in large 
enough quantities to make its manu- 
facture practicable. Le Blane found this 
source of alkali and the soap industry 
followed. 


Development of colonial. Empires was 
caused by congested Europe needing 
raw materials. The tropics offered the 
materials and the chemists made them 
usable. Rubber and petroleum are fields 
chemists have worked in commendably. 
As a result, we have many colonial de- 
velopments. 


It is possibly a little exaggerated to 
say that the discovery of America was 
due to the lack of ammonia—but it was. 
Fresh foods have always. been desirable. 
Spices were needed and used. India of- 
fered this preservative in abundance, A 
desire for a shorter route to India led 
to the discovery of America. 


Wars are no longer won by mere force 
of numbers, man-power has been mini- 
mized by science—Chemistry. War is 
now a chemical industry. Not only did 
Chemistry make the soldier more effi- 
cient but had to develop chances of liv- 
ing when wounded. As a result, we 
have developed all types of prophylactic 
and therapeutic measures. 

If there are any two greatest factors 


in modern surgery they are the discov- 
ery of anaesthesia and antiseptics—re- 


sults of chemical research. Any one 
with. an infected wound years ago was 


-\doomed to die. That is no longer true. 


The development by Hall of a cheap 
source of aluminum and its effect on 
a phase of civilization is worth note. 
Pasteur, the greatest chemist of all time, 
made it possible to convert the graveyard 
in the Panama Canal Zone into a habi- 
table place. The devotedness of the 
Curies to each other and to their work 
has decidedly affected the life of each 
one of us. Surely the facts learned in 
the historical aspects of Chemistry stim- 
ulate thinking in any subject. 


When Lavoisier first announced that 
“Life is a chemical function”, he prob- 
ably had in mind no more than the 
fact that the activities in the body are 
chemical in nature. We may with equal 
emphasis think of our economic, politi- 
cal, physical and social life as a chemi- 
cal function, for they are certainly af- 
fected either directly or indirectly by 
chemical reaction. 


The one thing that high schools must 
remember is that its pupils are being 
prepared not only for college, but for 


life as well. Thorndike and Symonds 


in “Occupations of High School Gradu- 
ates and Non-graduates” point out that 
the supply of high school graduates is 
increasing so rapidly that in the future 
any reputable trade or semi-profession 
will demand high school graduates. In 
some cities and states vocational gui- 
dance is carried on intensively and ex- 
perts in the movement recognize the 
vast importance of Chemistry in certain 
trades. Some of the occupations in 
which a knowledge of Chemistry is 
found to be essential for advancement 
are those of baker, cook, paper hanger, 
candy-maker, photographer, nurse, jani- 
tor, painter, laundry worker, dyer, print- 
er, engraver, plumber, and garage work- 
er. A successful farmer, we know, 
needs a knowledge of Chemistry. These 
are the fields of labor into which our 
students will fall who do not go to col- 
lege or other schools. A knowledge of 
Chemistry will better prepare them to 
live and to make a living. 
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REDUCING RETARDATION 
(Continued from Page 7) 


present was about as follows: 70 for the 
teacher of the first and second grades; 40 
for the teacher of the third and fourth 
grades; 25 for the fifth and sixth grade 
teacher; 15 for the principal who taught 
The first grade had 
25 children present without seats, al- 
though every other room could have ac- 
commodated from ten to twenty more. 
The first grade teacher had 47% olf the 
entire attendance. To those unfamiliar 
with conditions this sounds like an ex- 
aggeration. Some may attempt to jus- 
tify such a condition, but there is little or 
no justification in it for those who have 
thought through such a situation. It 
would have been a simple matter to have 
relieved the overcrowded first grade with- 
out seriously affecting any other teacher. 
The principal said they needed a new 
teacher. They did! 

There are other measures ‘which we 
may use for relieving overcrowded first 
grades. There are administrative meas- 
ures beyond our control but which we 
must know and influence as far as pos- 
sible. But none of the measures which 
I have attempted to describe can be used 
successfully unless we think more of 
children and individuals and less of sub- 
jects and classes. We must think less 
of grades and marks and more of the en- 
richment of life and purpose of each 
child. We must not organize our work to 
suit ourselves but to suit our children. 


the seventh grade. 


God Keep A Clean Wind Blowing 


God keep a clean wind blowing through 
my heart 

Night and day; 

Cleanse it with sunlight—let the silver 
rain 

Wash away 

Cobwebs—and the smothering dust that 
years 

Leave, I pray. 


God keep a clean wind blowing through 
my heart: 

Wind from far, 

Green pastures—and from shaded pools 
where still 

Waters are; 

Wind from spaces out beyond the first 

Twilight star. 


Bitterness can move no place in me, 
Nor grief stay— 
When the winds of God rush through and 
sweep 
Them away. 
God keep a clean wind bl~Wing through 
my heart 
Night and day. 
—GRACE N@LL CROMWELL 
Good Hovsekeeping Magazine 
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Leaching Thrift Through A Banking System 


In this article, developed by a Banking 
Committee of which Mr. I. P. Perry is 
chairman and which was aided by the 
Principal, Mr. J. A. Carter, is contained a 
suggestion which should prove helpful to 
schools that have not yet made use of a 
similar device in civics teaching. In addi- 
tion to the learnings evident from the re- 
port here given the scheme commends itself 
as a Safety device in handling funds col- 
lected by students for their various ac- 
tivities. 

OR THREE years the Columbian 

Heights High School has success- 
fully operated a banking project hav- 
ing the two-fold purpose of teaching 
thrift and economy through saving, and 
giving practical training in the way 
banks are operated. Social and eco- 
nomic efficiency are developed by pro- 
viding those situations in which one ac- 
quires desirable ‘habits of good citizen- 
ship because he has the chance to prac- 
tice them. 


This project is under the super- 
vision of the Social Science Department, 
with full cooperation from all the oth- 
er departments in the school. Banking 
was taught for a definite period agreed 
upon by the Social Science and Mathe- 
matics Departments. At the end of this 
period each record class elected tellers 
and manager who formed the Thrift 
Club. The Central Cashier was select- 
ed from the student body. 


The system maintains as many branch 
banks as there are class groups in the 
school and in order to stimulate inter- 
est, healthy competition and group re- 
sponsibility the Thrift Club is busy 
-hroughout the year promoting a pro- 
zram of thrift and economy. 

I. Method of Organization: 

A.. Teaching banking for a desig- 
nated period. 
1. In the Social Science Depart- 
ment. 
2. In the Mathematics Depart- 
ment. 


B. Form of organization 


1. A central bank 
3. Federal Reserve Bank 


Cinvitte@lubs 


An Activity of the Columbian 
Heights High School, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 








II. Rules and Regulations. 


A. Deposits 
1. Banking days 
2. Methods of depositing 
3. Interest accrued 


B. Withdrawals’ 


1. Time of withdrawals 
2. Method of withdrawals 


III. Means of group stimulation 


A. In the Home Room 
1. Talks and advice by teachers 


2. Suggesting plans for saving 


B. Charts and Posters 


1. Accumulative ranking chart 
2. Competitive graphic charts 
38. Thrift posters 

Rules and Regulations: 


1. The banking system shall consist 
of the following: 
a. A Central Bank 
b. Eight Branch Banks 
e. A Federal Reserve Bank—down 
town. 


a. The Central Bank will deal only 
with branch banks 


b. Branch banks will deal with de- 
positors only in their respective 
districts, i. e., in grade groups— 
8B, 8A, ete. 


3. All deposits will be made on bank- 
ing days, Mondays, in the Audi- 
torium. 


4. These deposits will be transferred 
to the Central Bank in room 306 
at 3:55 p. m. on banking days. 


5. (a) Depositors may draw on 
their accounts just before Christ- 
mas anid immediately before 
school closes in June.° 


Composite Banking Chart 
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b. In case of emergency withdraw- 


als may be made if the direc- 
tors deem the cases valid. 


6. (a) Each branch bank will be 
provided with a depositor’s ledger, 
and the Central Bank, a Consoli- 
dated Ledger. 


7. Each depositor will be provided 
with a pass book when the deposit 
amounts to twenty-five cents and 


over. 


8. An interest of 4% will be paid on 
deposits of $1.00 and over, if the 
account is constant. 


9. All ledgers will be audited at the 
end of the school year. 


10. 
record teacher on Wednesday of 


Banking will be stressed by each 


each week. 
11. Each record teacher will make ; 
an effort to get every member of | 


his or her group to deposit. 


E 
, 
+ 


EDUCATION WEEK AT $ 
WINCHESTER HIGH 

Under the leadership of Prof J. N. 
Brown the Winchester Avenue High 
School of Monroe, N. C., observed Educa- 
tion Week with splendid programs whic 









culminated in a cash collection in th 
amount of $129.81 which will be used for 
the support of the school library. 
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North Carolina Congress Of 


Colored Parents and Teachers 
ORE than 500 parents and teach- 
ers from every section of North 

Carolina assembled at the Washington 

High School, Raleigh, November 15, 1930 

in the third annual session of the North 

Carolina Congress of Colored Parents 

and Teachers. 

Thoughtful addresses emphasized the 
function of parent-teacher associations 
and the right relationship which ought 
to exist between parent-teacher bodies 
and duly constituted school authorities. 

Addresses were made by Miss M. Mc- 
Iver, Supervisor Halifax County 
Schools; Rev. George A. Fisher, rector 
St. Ambrose Episcopal Church, Raleigh; 
Mr. G. H. Ferguson, Assistant Director 
Division of Negro Eiducation, Mrs. C. G. 
Doak, Lt. Lawrence A. Oxley, Mr. P. S. 
Daniel, Superintendent Raleigh Public 
Schools; Mr. J. C. Lockhart, Superinten- 
dent Wake County Schools, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Binford, president of the State 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers, Mr. H. L. Trigg, State Inspector of 
Negro High Schools; Mr. L. S. Cozart, 
Executive Secretary of North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association; Mr. W. F. 
Credle of the Rosenwald Fund and Mr. 
N. C. Newbold, Director of the Division 
of Negro Education. 

Mrs. Annie W. Holland, president of 
the Congress presided over the sessions. 


Secretary Wilbur Appoints 
National Advisory Commit- 


tee On Negro Education 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior recently announced the appoint- 
ment of a national advisory committee on 
Negro education who will interpret for 
the Office of Education the educational 
needs of colored people. The work of 
the committee will be under the direction 
of Dr. William J. Cooper, Commission- 
er of Education and Dr. Ambrose, Cal- 
iver, Specialist in the Education of Ne- 


groes. 
The list by states !follows: 


ALABAMA 
H. Council Trenholm, President State 
Teachers College, Montgomery. 


GEORGIA 
B. F. Hubert, President Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes, Sa- 
vannah. 


LOUISIANA 
Miss Fannie C. Williams, Principal Va- 
lena C. Jones, Elementary School, New 
Orleans. 


MISSOURI 
H. O. Cook, Principal Lincoln High 
School, Kansas City. 


NEW YORK 
Dr. W. A. Daniel, Associate Executive 
Secretary A. M. A., New York City. 


Educational News and Comment : 


NORTH CAROLINA 
N. C. Newbold, Director Division of Ne- 
gro Education, Raleigh; J. W. Sea- 
brook, Dean State Normal School, Fay- 
etteville; H. L. Trigg, Inspector of 
High Schools for Negroes, Raleigh. 


TENNESSEE 
Fred McCuiston, Associate Director Ju- 
lius Rosenwald Fund, Nashville; W. J. 
Hale, president A. and I. State College, 
Nashville; W. A. Robinson, principal 
Austin High School, Knoxville. 


VIRGINIA 
Dr. J. H. Dillard, president Jeanes and 
Slater Funds, Charlottesville; C. W. 
Florence, dean Virginia State College, 
Petersburg; Dr. John M. Gandy, pres- 
ident Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

D. O. W. Holmes, dean of School of Ed- 
ucation, Howard Univeristy; Dr. Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, president Howard 
University; Dr. Jane Ellen McAllister, 
head of Department of Education, 
Miner Teachers College; Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Dr. John W. Davis, president West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 
Harry W. Green, professor of educa- 
tion, West Virginia State College. 





JAMES B. DUDLEY HIGH SCHOOL 

Greensboro, North Carolina : : 

As part of its progressive program this school makes use of an interesting form of guidance which the 
Principal, Mr. J. A. Tarpley discusses elsewhere in thisnumber of the Record. 
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Nineteen Counts In 
Favor Of The Child 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection adopted the follow- 
ing standards and Secretary Wilbur offered 
a suggestion that the Governor of each 
state call a conference to further consider 
ways and means of carrying them into 
effect. 

The conclusions adopted by the Con- 


ference follow: 


VERY American child has the right 
to the following services in its 
development and protection. The con- 
ference is mindful of the special empha- 
sis needed upon these services in child 
health and protection in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and our other insular pos- 
sessions. 


1. Every child is entitled to be un- 
derstood, and- all dealings with him 
should be based on the fullest under- 
standing of the child. 


2. Every prospective mother should 
have suitable information, medical su- 
pervision during the prenatal period, 
competent care at confinement. Every 
mother should have postnatal medical 
supervision for herself and child. 

3. Every child should receive period- 
ical health examinations before and dur- 
ing the school period, including adoles- 
cence, by the family physician or the 
school or other public physicians and 
such examination by specialists and such 
hospital care as its special needs may 
require. 

4, Every child should have regular 
dental examination and care. 


Measures For Protection 

5. Every child should have instruc- 
tion in the schools in health and in 
safety from accidents, and every teach- 
er should be trained in health programs. 

6. Every child should be protected 
from communicable diseases to which it 
might be exposed at home, in school or 
at play, and protected from impure milk 
and food. 

7. Every child should have proper 
sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and 
play, and parents should receive expert 
information as to the needs of children 
of various ages as to these questions. 

8. Every child should attend a 
school which has proper seating, light- 
ing, ventilation and _ ganitation. For 
younger children, kindergartens and 
nursery schools should be provided to 
supplement home care. 


9. The school should be so organ- 
ized as to discover and develop the spec- 
ial abilities of each child, and should 
assist in vocational guidance, for chil- 
dren, like men, succeed by the use of 
their strongest qualities and special in- 
terests. 


10. Every child should have some 


form of religious, moral and character 
training. 

11. Every child has a right to play 
with adequate facilities therefor. 

12. With the expanding domain of 
the community’s responsibilities for chil- 
dren, there should be proper provision 
for and supervision of recreation and 
entertainment. 


Provisions For The Handicapped 

13. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth eith- 
er physical or mental, that limits edu- 
cation, that deprives children of the 
rights of comradeship, of joy and play. 

14. Every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled or otherwise physically handi- 
capped should be given expert study and 
corrective treatment where there is the 
possibility of relief, and appropriate de- 
velopment or training. Children with 
subnormal mental conditions should re- 
ceive adequate study, protection, train- 
ing and care, 

Where the child does not have these 
services, due to inadequate income of 
the family, then such services must be 
provided for him by the community. 
Obviously, the primary necessity: in pro- 
tection and development of children 
where poverty is an element in the prob- 
lem is an adequate standard of living 
and security for the family within such 
groups. 

15. Every waif and orphan in need 
must be supported. 

16. Every child is entitled to the 
feeling that he has a home. The ex- 
tension of the services in the commun- 
ity should supplement and not supplant 
parents. 

17. Children who habitually fail to 
meet normal standards of human behav- 
ior should be provided special care under 
the guidance of the school, the commun- 
ity health or welfare center or other 
agency for continued supervision, or, if 
necessary, control. 

18. The rural child should have as 
satisfactory schooling, health, protec- 
tion and welfare facilities. 


Coordinated Organization 

19. In order that these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of 
children may be everywhere available, 
there should be a district, county, or 
community organization for health ed- 
ucation and welfare, with full-time of- 
ficials, coordinating with a State-wide 
program which will be responsible to a 
nation-wide service of general informa- 
tion, statistics and scientific research. 
This should include. 

(a) Trained full-time public health 
officials with public health nurses, san- 
itary inspection and laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare serv- 
ices for the relief and aid of children 


in special need from poverty or misfor- 
tune, for the protection of children from 
abuse, neglect, exploitation or moral 
hazard. 

(d) The development of voluntary 
organization of children for purposes of 
instruction, health and recreation 
through private effort and benefaction. 
When possible, existing agencies should 
be coordinated. 

It is the purpose of this conference 
to establish the standards by which the 
efficiency of such services may be test- 
ed in the community and to develop the 
creation of such services. These stand- 
ards are defined in many particulars in 
the reports of the committees of the 
conference. 


The conference recommends that the 
continuing committee to be appointed 
by the president from the conference 
shall study points upon which agreement 
has not been reached, shall develop fur- 
ther standards, shall encourage the es- 
tablishment of services for children, and 
report to the members of the confer- 
ence through the President. 


Negro Extension Agents 
Hold Successful Conference 


HE annual conference of Negro ex- 
tension agents of the State College 
Extension Service held recently at 

Shaw University, Raleigh was one of the 
best of its kind held in the history of the 
work. 

Mr. C. R. Hudson, State agent, assisted 
by Mr. J. W. Mitchell, District Agent, 
A. and T. College, Greensboro presided 
at the meetings. 
farm agents in attendance representing 
as many counties, who heard inspiring 
addresses by Mr. J. A. Evans, assistant- 
chief in charge of the work in the South 
for the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture; Miss Gertrude L. Warren, Fed- 
eral Specialist in Club Work, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dr. R. Y. Winters, Director of 
the tSate College Experiment Station; 
Dr. W. W. Shaw, Swine Extension Spec- 
ialist; Mr. James B. Pierce, Field Agent 
of the Federal eDpartment, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. Sherfield, Mr. W. F. Schillings 
of the Federal Farm Board. Short but 
helpful addresses were also delivered by 
President F. D. Bluford, A. and T. Col- 
lege, Greensboro; Prof. S. B. Simmons, 
in charge of State teacher training, A. 
and T. College; Professor H. L. Trigg, 
inspector of High Schools, President Jos- 
eph L. Peacock, Shaw University, and 
Mr. John D. Lewis of Raleigh. 


The Live-At-Home Program, 4-H Club 
work, possibilities of the swine industry 
and improving plans and reports were 
among the topics discussed during the 
three-day session. 

On Friday evening the Inter-fraternal 
Alliance composed of business and pro- 
fessional fraternity men of Raleigh was 
host to the Conference. The importance 
of closer cooperation between agricul- 
ture, business and professions was em- 
phasized. Mr. H. L. Trigg, president of 
the Alliance was toastmaster and Prof. 
J. B. Pierce, Field Agent representing 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
was the principal guest-speaker. 

L. H. ROBERTS ‘ 
Local Agent, Extension Service 


ee ee ee eee eee 


There were ‘eighteen — 
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Letters With A Message 


The following letters reaffirm the deep interest which our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and Director of the Division of Negro Education 
have in the work of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association—Editor. 





To Negro Teachers in the North Carolina Public Schools: 
I have been very much gratified to note the rapid growth of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association, and to see the business principles introduced into this organization. The 
fact that this organization is able to publish and maintain a magazine, and to increase its 
membership every year is conclusive evidence of efficient management. The possibilities 
of this Association are very great. I believe it is the patriotic duty of every teacher 
employed in ithe public schools of North Carolina to become a member of this organization 
and to support it in every way possible. 
A public school teacher is a part of a great system of schools. She ought not to think 
of herself as segregated in one room with one single group of children, but as being a part 
of a great movement and enterprise. It is, therefore, incumbent upon her to keep herself 
constantly informed as to what is going on inother parts of the State, and what other 
teachers are doing. There is no way to do this better than to become a member of the 
Association and read carefully its magazine and keep up with what is going on in the 
Association. 
May I commend to the attention of every Negro teacher in the State the consideration 

of the question of joining this association immediately? 

Very sincerely, 

(Signed) A. T. ALLEN 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 
October 21, 1930. 


- To the Negro Teachers of North Carolina: 
A few years ago officers of the State Denn: of Education urged the Negro teach- 
ers of the State to join the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association. We did not have 
any adequate conception then of the rapid progress which the Association would make in 
recent years. Its growth has been simply wonderful. 
As you probably know, the Association is now working toward a goal of 5,000 members 
by April, 1931. The Association has rendered distinct service to education in the State 
and particularly to Negro education. 
The Central office of this Association now operates a Placement Bureau which helps 
teachers find teaching positions, and also publishes an educational magazine which is easily 
among the best magazines of this sort that come to my desk. Please let me express the 
earnest hope that all of the progressive Negro teachers in North Carolina will join the 
Association by the date mentioned above. 
With cordial good wishes, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) N. C. NEWBOLD, 
Director Division Negro Education 
October 29, 1930. 
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Opportunity 


“They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in: 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


“Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


“Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


“Though deep in mire wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say ‘T can!’ 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deepp 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


“Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


“Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell! 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 

Each morning gives thee wing's to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven!” 


—WALTER MALONE 


(May Be Used as Poster) 
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From Other Sources 








The following is a digest by Flor- 
ence H. McIntosh of ‘“The Case 
Method of Dealing with Individ- 
ual Difficulties in the Secondary 
School.” 


1. CAUSES OF PUPIL DIFFICUL- 
TY—The faculty of the Rice Lake High 
School looks upon anti-social or unsat- 
isfactory behavior in school as a symp- 
ton of difficulty rather than a difficulty 
itself, and therefore seeks to discover the 
eause of the listless, indifferent, or re- 
calcitrant attitude on the part of the 
pupil. These causes can usually be 
classified as one of six types: (1) phys- 
ical defects; (2) psychological defects; 
(3) personality defects; (4) defective 
foundation; (5) ineffective habits of 
work; and (6) social difficulties. 


2. TEACHER’S DIAGNOSIS— The 
ease history of each child is secured by 
earrying on a definite line of invest- 


tigation, such as the following: (1) In- 
formation about the pupil’s habits of 
work, social responses, and attitude to- 
ward school is gathered by the class- 
room teachers during the supervised- 
study periods and by the library or 
study-hall teachers. (2) Standardized 
tests, diagnostic tests, general-intelli- 
gence tests, new-type examinations, and 
school records furnish information about 
the pupil’s ability. (3) Additional facts 
and broader basis for study are secured 
through conferences with the pupil, his 
parents and others who know him inti- 
mately. (4) Data regarding the pupil’s 
own explanation of his difficulties are 
secured. 

a CASH STUDY QUESTION- 
NAIRE—The following questionnaire is 
used to secure the pupil’s own reactions: 
“(1) Why do you think you failed in 
the subject or subjects you did last 
semester? (2) Did you ask for spec- 
ial help in the subjects in which you 
failed? (3) Do you feel that you re- 
ceived the necessary help when you ask- 
ed for it? (4) Do you feel that any 
teacher is discriminating against you? 
If so, give your reasons. (5) Do you 
think that there is too great a differ- 
ence between the amount of work re- 
quired in this high school and that re- 
quired in the school from which you 
entered? (6) Do you feel at ease when 
called on to recite? If not, in what 
elass and for what reasons? (7) Do 
you find it necessary to do home study? 
(8) On an average, how long does it 
take you to prepare each lesson? (9) 








Do you have a regular time to study 
(10) Do you think that, 
if you had received a course in how to 


each lesson? 


study, you would have passed in the 
subject in which you failed? (11) What 
time do you get up in the morning? 
(12) What do you do before going to 
school? (13) What is your usual time 
for retiring? (14) Do you enjoy spend- 
ing your evenings at home? (15) How 
many times do you attend a movie dur- 
ing the week? (16) How much spend- 
ing money do you have a week? How 
much of this goes for candy? (17) Do 
you earn any or all of this? If so, 
how? (18) How many dates do you 
have each week? (19) What do you 
enjoy during your leisure time? (20) 
What magazines do you read? Why ? 
(21) Do you feel tired on rising in the 
morning? (22) Do you feel tired at four 
o’clock in the afternoon? (23) Do you 
have trouble in seeing, hearing, or 
speaking? (24) Name any other phys- 
ical ailment you may have. (25) Do 
you use tobacco in any form? (26) 
Do you eat three regular meals a day? 
(27) Do you intend to finish high 
school? (28) Do you plan to continue 
your education beyond high school? 
(29) What do you plan to make your 
life-work? (30) Do you think your 
high-school education will help you in 
preparing for your life work?” (p. 529). 

4. REMEDIAL PROGRAM—As soon 
as the cause of the difficulty is known, 
a cure is sought. Pupils suffering from 
physical difficulties must be given med- 
ical treatment. Pupils found deficient 
in previous training habits of work must 
be given training in how to study. Fol- 
lowing is a typical case history made 
at Rice Lake High School in the year 
1929-30: 

“Difficulties classified under Type 5: 
ineffective habits of work. 

“Diagnosis: This pupil was reported 
as failing in her work. A study of the 
case revealed that she had entered a 
rural school at seven and one-half years 
of age and that she had skipped the 
fourth and sixth grades. On entering 
high school she seemed to have a lazy, 
self-satisfied attitude, and her mental 
responses were very slow. Her work 
was often carelessly done and was un- 
tidy. She belonged to some of the girls’ 
clubs but did not seem to have much 
interest nor (sic) initiative in their ac- 
tivities. She had few friends and was 
usually alone. She lived with an aunt 
while attending school and had very 








little to do. She spent her evenings at 
the public library, where she delighted 
in just ‘hanging around.’ She drew few 
books. 

“Remedial procedure: As she had no 
plan of work and no scheduled time, 
place or procedure for study, her ad- 
viser outlined a plan for her. An ef- 
fort was made to teach her how to 
study. The co-operation of the aunt 
was solicited in keeping the girl home 
evenings and in having her to do some 
home work.” (p. 530). 


A Digest by Austin G. Schmidt of 
“Pupil Mobility in the Publie 
Schools of Washington.” 


1. SOURCE OF THE DATA.—The 
author received 134 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to 250 of the 2,498 
school districts in the state of Wash- 
ington. The replies bore upon condi- 
tions existing during the school year 
1928-29. He also made a more intensive 
study of conditions in the city of 
Seattle. 


2. EXTENT OF MOBILITY—A 
study of 702 eighth grade and high school 
pupils in Seattle showed that the aver- 
age number of schools that had been 
attended were three. Only 138 pupils, 
19.66 per cent of the total number, had 
spent all their time in one school. 

3. CAUSES OF MOBILITY.— The 
reasons given by eighth-grade and high- 
school pupils for having moved were 
as follows: General economic reasons,. 
45.87 per cent; social factors, 27.49 per 
cent; housing conditions, 17.03 per cent; 
‘educational advantages, 6.41; climatic 
factor, 3.0 per cent. 


4, EFFECTS OF MOBILIT Y.— 
Among these same pupils it was found 
that 109, or 15.53 per cent, had been 
placed in a lower grade after moving. 
However, there is on the average little 
relationship between number of moves 
and retardation, since many of those 
who move most frequently are super- 
ior children. The eighth-grade pupils 
and high-school seniors who had chang- 
ed school systems were asked to state 
the beneficial and detrimental effects 
of such a change. The beneficial effects, 
with the number of times each was men- 
tioned, were (1) Better schools, 34; (2) 
better teachers, 23; (3 knowledge of 
country; could use experience in class 
work, 23; (4) changed associates, school 
work improved, 19; (5) better methods, 
18; (6) more time to study; closer to 


> 
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library; worked harder, etc., 16; (7) 
easicr to get to school, 10; (8) took 
more interest in school, 9; (9) got more 
help, 7; (11) provided wider scope of 
study, 7; (12) skipped a grade, 7; (13) 
more healthful place, 5; (14) gave op- 
portunity to attend high school, 2; (15) 
different subjects were stressed in dif- 
ferent schools, 2; (16) overcame phys- 
ical defect, 1. The detrimental effects 
were as follows: (1) different methods 
of work, 42; (2) demoted, 36; (3) work 
different or strange, 31; (4) schools at 
different stages of work, 26; (5) work 
more difficult—grades slumped, 22; (6) 
difficulty in getting acquainted or ad- 
justed, 18; (7) loss of time, 18; (8) 
hindered temporarily, 17; (9) moving 
from one type of school to another, 15; 
(10) different subjects required, 14; (11) 


Szvarthmore College School Standards 


(Prepared by the Swarthmore College 
Department of Education at the requess 
of the Committee on Education of Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting.) 


oy HE responsibility in the last analy- 
sis for the right conduct of schools 
rests upon the parents,” said John Wool- 
man in his diary. Later, a famous ed- 
ucator, John Dewey, said: ‘What the 
best and wisest parent wants for his 
own child, that must the community 
want for all its children.” It is in the 
light of both of these statements that 
the following brief list of standards is 
suggested: 
1. Teachers. The first requisite in 
‘any school is a teacher who is a superior 


human being. While the teacher, man 
or woman, needs to be technically pre- 
pared, yet first of all he or she needs 
to have a sympathetic attitude towards 
other human beings and a generally 
wholesome outlook. Equally well qual- 
ified teachers should be provided both 
for elementary grades and for high 
school, with no differences in salary as 
between these two parts of the school 
system. The lowest acceptable standard 
of preparation for grade teachers should 
be completion of a normal school or 
teachers college course of two years be- 
yond the high school. For high school 
work, teachers who are college gradu- 
ates should be the standard. 

2. School Environment. Healthful, 
wholesome living should be the keynote 
of the school environment. Large build- 
ings are not so important as simple, 
substantial buildings where a congen- 
ial atmosphere can be created. The 
modern school room should be informal 
and free from strain. Fixed, formally 
arranged desks of the sort formerly 
found in most school rooms are a hin- 
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different standards of work, 12; (12) 
change of conditions, 9; (13) made ex- 
aminations difficult, 6; (14) repitition 
of work, 6; (15) had difficulty in one 
subject, 5; (16) different textbooks, 4; 
(17) language difficulty, 4; (18) school 
year not the same, 3; (19) forgot some 
work by being out of school, 2; (20) 
teacher prejudice, 2. From these re- 
plies it appears that changing schools 
tends to improve school citizenship, and 
that the important problems are those 
of accomodation and assimilation. 

5. MEANS OF FACILITATING PU- 
PIL ADJUSTMENT.—In the opinion 
of eighth-grade pupils and high-school 
seniors adjustment could be facilitated 


by (1) more uniform work, (2) assis-' 


tance from principals and teachers, (3) 
more friendly attitude on the part of 





drance to modern methods of education, 
and are being replaced in better school 
systems with tables and movable chairs 
and desks. Teachers trained in newer 
schools will insist upon attractive, cheer- 
ful furnishings with an abundance of 
practical working materials, supplemen- 
tary reading books and other helps to 
an enriched education. 


3. Curriculum. The “three R’s” have 


long ceased to be the only “fundamen- 
tals in schools. Although the curricu- 
lum is usually determined in part by 
the state or some other agency outside, 
the community, the present tendency 
is to make this prescription a minimum, 
leaving teachers reasonably free to 
adapt their content of education to suit 
the needs of individual children and of 
the local community. The modern cur- 
riculum, as it is developing in exper- 
imental schools throughout the coun- 
try, does not neglect any of the tool 
subjects, the “skills,” or the fact re- 
quirements of education. It does, how- 
ever, put them into a more accurate re- 
lation to the whole, by setting up worth- 
while things to do in which mastery 
of these skills and facts is a valuable 
by-product. The new school gives much 
more opportunity for creative art, for 
music, both creative and appreciative, 
for healthful play and recreation, for 
learning how to live and work with 
one’s fellow-beings. Accordingly, gym- 
nasium and play facilities, with suit- 
able teachers, auditoriums for group 
work, libraries and work shops are an 
integral part of modern school provi- 
sions, 

4. Methods. 
schools is regarded as producing “learn- 
ing” of the self-activity type. Good 
modern teachers put less emphasis upon 


“Teaching” in modern ~* 




















































pupils, (4) proper grade placement, 
(5) instruction in the new methods re- 
quired, and (6) opportunity for partici- 
pation in school activities. Adminis- 
trators in Washington were given a list 
of eleven provisions for adjustment and 
were requested to check any which they 
felt met the needs of the mobile pupil. 
The frequency with which the several 
items were checked was as follows: (1) _ 
Supervised study, 95; (2) guidance offi- | 
cer, counselor, or adviser, 93; (3) in- 
dividual instruction, 9; (4) special or 
opporunity classes, 60; (5) homogeneous 
grouping, 46; (6) special coach, 42; (7) 
summer school, 37; (8) revision of cur- 
ricula to meet needs of new pupils, 28; 
(9) evening schools, 19; (10) core cur- 
riculum, 14; (11) all-year schools, 12. 
—From the Loyola Educational Digest. 


what is usually known as “the recita- 
tion” and more on individual instruc- 
tion. Efforts are made to have each 
youngster progress according to his abil- 
ity in those things requiring self-ac- 
tivity. Most teachers are now familiar 
with certain scientific techniques such 
as modern reading methods, and meas- 
urement both of capacity and achieve- 
ment. Even more important is the 
management of children by teachers who 
are reasonably familiar with modern 
psychology and mental hygiene. Dis- 
cipline is only a problem where teach- 
ers do not understand the psychology 
of learning or are unacquainted with 
the principles of human behavior. The 
object sought in the modern school is 
development of responsibility through 
motives of personal and social satisfac- 
tion in worth-while things and accom- 
plishment; far more effective than the 
scheme of punishment and reward. 


Teachers who have not been able to 
get the newer viewpoint in education 
can often be helped to do so by at- 
tendance at Summer School and exten- 
sion courses, and many communities 
find it worth-while to furnish financial 
aid to make this possible. 

5. Extent of Educational Provision. 


The modern community seeks to reach 
all boys and girls through its schools, 
regardless of age, race, family or eco- 
nomic status. This means not only ele- 
mentary schools for children from six 
to fourteen, but kindergarten or other 
‘pre-school” provision and junior an 
senior high school facilities, including 
specific vocational preparation after the 
junior high school period. A good school 
system will have nearly as many of its 
boys and girls in the upper six years 
(seventh to twelfth grades) as in the 
previous six years, with as many differ 
ent offerings as possible to meet th 
differing needs of individual boys an 
girls. : 





If your Discriminating Taste 
Results in Preference for Quality 


QUALITY Production and 
QUALITY Service 


You Will Want 
GUIDE Quality Printing 


The Standard of Excellence 


The Guide Publishing Company, Inc., has set up and 
maintains a standard of excellence for ‘Guide Quality” 
PRINTING—recognized the country over for its distinctive 
and impressive character. That’s why people of distinc- 
tion, who have the intelligence to appreciate the value of 
good printing, invariably select ‘‘Guide Quality.” 


“Guide Quality” Booklets, Catalogues, Folders, Office 
Forms, Broadsides, Window Cards, etc., always make the 
correct impression. Write, phone or call on us for samples, 
“dummies” and estimates. 


THE BULLETIN is a product of our 
EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The Guide Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED 


711-723 EAST OLNEY ROAD 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


PHONE 23100 








BERRY OPOKELLY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


METHOD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Wake County School 
System 


AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL FOR RURAL 
CHILDREN OF WAKE COUNTY 


SIXTEEN TEACHERS GIVING STANDARD COURSES 
AS PRESCRIBED IN THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION—BOARDING DEPARTMENT 


Expenses $3.00 per week 


For further information write 


HeAeGOxe Principal 








Brick Junior College 


Under the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Located at 


Brick, N.C. 


IS AN INSTITUTION OF RARE CHARM AND BEAUTY 
Quiet, secluded, free of the distractions of large centers 
of population, it is a place where study and 
things of the mind are given first place. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Well equipped plant, spacious campus, extensive farm, 
convenient location on the Southern Atlantic Coastal 
Highway and main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Strong, carefully selected faculty. Exceptionally 


COURSES 


TWO YEARS LIBERAL ARTS PRE-MEDICAL 
TEACHER TRAINING MUSIC 
EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES—Athletics 
BASEBALL, BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, TENNIS 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
Literary Societies 


AIMS 


CHARACTER AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Write today for catalogue and other information 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 
Brick, North Carolina 








St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, 


‘A four-year College Course is offered, including Pre- 
Medical and Teacher-Training features. 


A College Preparatory Department, A Training School 
for Nurses, and a School for Religious and Social workers 
are connected with the College. 


Thorough training, healthful environment, Christian 
influences. 


Terms Moderate 


For Catalogue and further information write 


The Registrar 
St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, N.‘C. 








The North Carolina Negro 
leachers’ Association 


Will Celebrate Its GOLDEN JUBILEE 
At Winston Salem, N. C. 


ANIL, 2, 


One Hundred Members for Every Year Since the Association Was 
Organized! 


Five Thousand Members by Apnil | ! 





4, 1931 





This is a reasonable goal. Renew your membership and find one new 
member and you help effect a victorious venture. 


BURGAW COLORED 


FUGHESGhO@E 


BURGAW, NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Pender County School 
System 
AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL SINCE 1924 
Thirteen Teachers Representing 
Eight Standard Colleges And 
Normal Schools 


HEALTHFUL LOCATION - BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Expenses $4.00 per Week 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Write C. F. POPE, Principal 


BURGAW, NORTH CAROLINA 


Henderson Institute 


STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 


When thinking of sending your 
children to high school the follow- 
ing things are to be considered: 


I. Good location as to health and travel. 
II. Good religious influence. 
III. Wholesome well cooked food. 
IV. Moderate rates. 

V. Comfortable and pleasant surroundings. 
VI. State rating “A” class. 


VII. Wholesome athletics namely, baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball and tennis. 


Henderson Institute ranks high 
in the seven things named above. 


For further information address, 
J. A. COTTON, Principal 
Henderson Institute, 
HENDERSON, N. C. 
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‘The Winston-Salem 
‘Teachers College 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


A State Institution, Fully Equipped and Manned for the Training 
of Teachers, Principals, and Supervisors for the Negro 
Elementary Schools of North Carolina 


College Graduates in Education and Home Economics 
Receive State Certificates of the “A” Class 





Two-year Normal] Curricula leading to Primary and 
Grammar Grade Certificates of the “B” Class. 


Four-year Curricula leading to Primary, Grammar 
Grade, and Home Economics Certificates of the “A” 
Class and to the B.S. Degree. 


Department of Extension and Correspondence in- 
struction offering courses for raising certificates and for 
college credit toward diplomas and degrees, 


Approved State Summer School offering courses for 
raising certificates and for college credit toward diplo- 
mas and degrees. 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 1931 (TWO SESSIONS) 
First Session Opens June 10th 


For catalogue and complete information write to 
S. G. ATKINS, President 
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Child Health and Protection 


ago I called together a small 

group of representative men 
and women to take the initial steps 
in organization of this conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 
Under the able chairmanship of 
Secretary Wilbur and the execu- 
tive direction of Doctor Barnard, 
organization was perfected and en- 
larged until by the fall of last year 
something over 1,200 of our fel- 
low-citizens were enlisted from 
every field of those who have given 
a lifetime of devotion to public 
measures for care of childhood. 
These skillful and devoted friends 
of children have given unsparing- 
ly and unselfishly of their time and 
thought in research and collection 
of the knowledge and experience 
in the problems involved. Their 
task has been magnificently per- 
formed, and today they will place 
before you such a wealth of ma- 
terial as was never before brought 
together. 

I am satisfied that the three days 
of your conference here will result 
in producing to our country from 
this material a series of conclu- 
sions and judgments of unprece- 
dented service in behalf of child- 
hood, the benefits of which will be 
felt for a full generation. 

I wish to express my profound 
appreciation to all those who have 
so generously contributed the time 
and thought and labor to this prep- 
aration, and to you for giving your 
time to its consideration. The re- 
ward that accrues to you is the 
consciousness of something done 
unselfishly to lighten the burdens 
of children, to set their feet upon 
surer paths to health and well-be- 
ing and happiness. For many years 
I have hoped for such a national 
consideration as this. You com- 
prise the delegates appointed by 
our Federal departments and by 
the governors of our states, the 
mayors of our cities, and the rep- 
resentatives of our great national 
associations, our medical and pub- 
lic health professions. In your 
hands rest the knowledge and au- 


S OMETHING more than a year 
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thority outside of the home itself. 

In addressing you whom I see 
before me here in this auditorium, 
I am mindful also of the unseen 
millions listening in their homes, 
who likewise are truly members of 
this conference, for these problems 
are theirs—it is their children 
whose welfare is involved, its help- 
ful services are for them, and their 
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cooperation is essential in carrying 
out a united and nation-wide effort 
in behalf of the children. 

We approach all problems of 
childhood with affection. Theirs is 
the province of joy and good hu- 
mor. They are the most wholesome 
part of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are fresher from the hands 
of God. Whimsical, ingenius, mis- 
chievous, we live a life of appre- 
hension as to what their opinion 
may be of us; a life of defense 
against their terrifying energy; 
we put them to bed with a sense 
of relief and a lingering of devo- 
tion. We envy them the freshness 
of adventure and discovery of life; 
we mourn over the disappoint- 
ments they will meet. 

The fundamental purpose of this 


conference is to set forth an un- 
derstanding of those safeguards 
which will assure them health in 
mind and body. There are safe- 
guards and services to childhood 
which can be provided by the com- 
munity, the state, or the nation— 
all of which are beyond the reach 
of the individual parent. We ap- 
proach these problems in no spirit 
of diminishing the responsibilities 
and values or invading the sancti- 
ties of those primary safeguards 
to child life—their homes and their 
mothers. After we have determined 
every scientific fact, after we have 
erected every public safeguard, 
after we have constructed every 
edifice for education or training or 
hospitalization or play, yet all these 
things are but a tithe of the physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual gifts 
which motherhood gives and home 
confers. None of these things 
carry that affection, that devotion 
of soul, which is the great endow- 
ment from mothers. Our purpose 
here today is to consider and give 
our mite to help to strengthen her 
hand that her boy and girl may 
have a fair chance. 


Our country has a vast majority 
of competent mothers. I am not 
so sure of the majority of com- 
petent fathers. But what we are 
concerned with here are things 
that are beyond her power. That 
is, what Susie and John-take on 
when out from under her watchful 
eye. She can not count the bac- 
teria in the milk; she can not de- 
tect the typhoid which comes 
through the faucet, or the mumps 
that pass around the playground. 
She can not individually control 
the instruction of our schools or 
the setting up of community-wide 
remedy for the deficient and hand- 
icapped child. But she can insist 
upon officials who hold up stand- 
ards of protection and service to 
her children—and one of your jobs 
is to define these standards and 
tell her what they are. She can be 
trusted to put public officials to the 
acid test of the infant mortality 
and service to children in the town 
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—when you set some standard for 
her to go by. 

These questions of child health 
and protection are a complicated 
problem requiring much learning 
and much action. And we need 
have great concern over this mat- 
ter. Let no one believe that these 
are questions which should not stir 
a nation; that they are below the 
dignity of statesmen or govern- 
ments. If we could have but one 
generation of properly born, 
trained, educated, and healthy chil- 
dren, a thousand other problems 
of government would vanish. We 
would assure ourselves of healthier 
minds in more vigorous bodies, to 
direct the energies of our nation 
to yet greater heights of achieve- 
ment. Moreover, one good com- 
munity nurse will save a dozen fu- 
ture policemen. 

Our problem falls into three 
groups: First, the protection and 
stimulation of the normal child; 
second, aid to the physically defec- 
tive and handicapped child; third, 
the problems of the delinquent 
child. 

Statistics can well be used to 
give emphasis to our problem. One 
of your committees reports that 
out of 45,000,000 children— 


35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 
6,000,000 are improperly nour- 
ished. 
1,000,000 have defective speech. 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged 
hearts. 
present behavior prob- 
lems. 
are mentally retarded. 
are tubercular. 
have impaired hearing. 
are totally deaf. 
are crippled. 
are partially blind. 
are wholly blind. 
200,000 are delinquent. 
500,000 are dependent. 


And so on, to a total of at least 
10 millions of deficients, more than 
80 per cent of whom are not re- 
ceiving the necessary attention, 
though our knowledge and experi- 
ence show that these deficiencies 
can be prevented and remedied to 
a high degree. The reports you 
have before you are not only re- 
plete with information upon each 
of these groups, they are also vivid 
with recommendation for remedy. 


675,000 


450,000 
382,000 
342,000 
18,000 
300,000 
50,000 
14,000 


And if we do not perform our duty 
to these children, we leave them 
dependent, or we provide from 
them the major recruiting ground 
for the army of ne’er-do-wells and 
criminals. 

But that we be not discouraged 
let us bear in mind that there are 
35,000,000 reasonably normal, 
cheerful human electrons radiating 
joy and mischiefs and hope and 
faith. Their faces are turned 
toward the light—theirs is the life 
of great adventure. These are the 
vivid, romping, everyday chil- 
dren, our own and our neighbors; 
with all their strongly marked dif- 
ferences—and the more differences 
the better. The more they charge 
us with their separate problems 
the more we know they are vitally 
and humanly alive. 

From what we know of foreign 
countries, I am convinced that we 
have a right to assume that we 
have a larger proportion of happy, 
normal children than any other 
country in the world. And also, 
on the bright side, your reports 
show that we have 1,500,000 spe- 
cially gifted children. There lies 
the future leadership of the nation 
if we devote ourselves to. their 
guidance. 


In the field of deficient and 
handicapped children, advancing 
knowledge and care can transfer 
them more and more to the happy 
lot of normal children. And these 
children, less fortunate as they 
are, have a passion for their full 
rights which appeals to the heart 
of every man and woman. We 
must get to the cause of their 
handicaps from the beginnings of 
their lives. We must extend the 
functions of our schools and insti- 
tutions to help them as they grow. 
We must enlarge the services of 
medical inspection and clinics, ex- 
pand the ministrations of the fam- 
ily doctor in their behalf, and very 
greatly increase the hospital facil- 
ities for them. We must not leave 
one of them uncared for. 

There are also the complex prob- 
lems of the delinquent child. We 
need to turn the methods of in- 
quiry from the punishment of de- 
linquency to the causes of delin- 
quency. It is not the delinquent 
child that is at the bar of judg- 
ment, but society itself. 
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Again, there are the problems 
of the orphaned children. Fortu- 
nately we are making progress in 
this field in some of the states 
through the preservation for them 
of the home by support of their 
mothers or by placing them in 
homes, and thus we reduce the in- 
stitutional services. 


There are vast problems of edu- 
cation in relation to physical and 
mental health. With so many of 
the early responsibilities of the 
home drained away by the rapid 
changes in our modern life, per- 
haps one of the most important 
problems we shall need to meet 
in the next few years is how to 
return to our children, through 
our schools and extra scholastic 
channels, that training for parent- 
hood which once was the natural 
teaching of the home. With the ad- 
vance of science and advancement 
of knowledge we have learned a 
thousand things that the individ- 
ual, both parent and child, must 
know in his own self-protection. 
And at once the relation of our 
educational system to the problem 
envisages itself, and it goes fur- 
ther. The ill-nourished child is in 
our country not the product of 
poverty; it is largely the product 
of ill-instructed children and igno- 
rant parents. Our children all dif- 
fer in character, in capacity, in 
inclination. If we would give them 
their full chance they must have 
that service in education which de- 
velops their special qualities. They 
must have vocational guidance. 


Again, there are the problems of 
child labor. Industry must not rob 
our children of their rightful her- 
itage. Any labor which stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, 
that limits education, that deprives 
children of the right of comrade- 
ship, of joy and play, is sapping 
the next generation. 

In the last half century we have 
herded 50,000,000 more human be- 
ings into towns and cities where 
the whole setting is new to the 
We have created highly con- 


race. 
gested areas with a thousand 
changes resulting in the swift 


transition from a rural and agra- 

rian people to an urban, industrial 

nation. Perhaps the widest range 

of difficulties with which we are 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Analysis of Some Major Problems 
Connected With Freshmen 


By ALFONSO ELDER 


Dean, North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham 


HIS study is an attempt by 
means of statistical meas- 
ures to promote a better un- 
derstanding of a few of the major 
problems connected with freshmen 
at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. 

The cases examined 
were selected from the 
1930-31 freshmen. Of 
the 154 cases considered, 
83 were female students 
and 71 were male stu- 
dents. Of the 83 female 
students examined, 34 
were boarding students 
and 49 were day students. 
Of the 71 male students 
considered, 39 were board- 
ing students and 32 were 
day students. 


INTELLIGENCE 


At the opening of the 
1930-’31 school year each 
freshman was given an in- 
telligence test. Due to the 
fact that the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes is 
a State institution, the 
presentation of fifteen 
standard units completed 
in an accredited high 
school and the ability of 
the institution to accom- 
modate the student are 
the only selective bases for 
entrance. As a result of 
this policy, one would 
naturally forecast a het- 
erogeneous group. This 
assumption is true, as one may see 
from the results presented in 
Table I. 


TABLE I. Showing the Characteristics of 


the Distribution of the I.Q. Data 
RANGE OF 
SCORE MrAN MEDIAN S.D. 


63 to 126 99.40 98.78 13.56 

On the basis of the fact that the 
standard deviation was 13.56, it 
may be concluded that approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the cases may 
be found between the I.Q. range 


from 85.84 to 112.96. This con- 
clusion, however, presupposes that 
the characteristics of the actual 
distribution approach very closely 
those of a theoretical normal dis- 
tribution of the same number of 
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cases and with the same constants. 
This is not exactly true, for it may 
be seen from the fact that the 
mean and median do not coincide 
that the distribution is not per- 
fectly symmetrical. However, an 
attempt was made to determine 
the closeness of the fit between the 
I.Q. data and a normal curve. The 
Chi-square test was used, and it 
was found that the curve was a 
good fit, 


Frequency distributions of the 
I.Q. scores arranged on the basis 
of sex, and also on the basis of the 
residence of the students, were 
prepared. It was found that the 
mean of the male distribution 
(99.67) was .51 higher 
than the mean of the fe- 


was 99.10. If we consider 
each of these groups as a 
random sample of the in- 
finite group of male and 
female students common 
to this institution, this dif- 
ference would have to be 
stated as .51 + 1.47. Since 
.51 is less than one P.E., 
it may be concluded, 
therefore, that the differ- 
ence is not significant, and 
may have arisen by 
chance. 

The averages and stand- 
ard deviations for the 
two distributions are pre- 
sented in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. Mean. Median, and 
Standard Deviation 
(1.Q. Data—Male and Female) 


Sex MEAN MEDIAN S.D. 
Mallen sea 99.6% 98.75 13.96 
Female... 99.16 98.82 13.20 


Other significant facts 
resulting from an exam- 
ination of these distribu- 
tions are as follows: 

1. The female boarding 
students as a group have 
the highest I.Q. 

2. The female day stu- 
dents have the lowest average I.Q. 
It was found also that this group 
was the most homogeneous. 

3. The mean of the scores made 
by the day male students was high- 
er than the mean of the scores 
made by the boarding male stu- 
dents, but the opposite is true of 
the medians. 

These facts may be seen by ex- 
amining the data in Table 3. 


male distribution, which — 
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TABLE 8. Averages for Boarding and 


Day Groups 

(1.Q. Data) 
Group MBEAN Mep1iAn_S.D. 
Boarding Students: 
Wie Cree eae Fare ok 99.56 99.00 138.90 
Memale:. 4 a.8.2.- 102.00 105.338 13.65 
Day Students: 
Wich Omerrsneee nr. 7 100.28 98.50 14.02 
Hiemmlal eS eee ec! Oia)  Oreewk ake 

AGES 


The ages of the freshmen ranged 
from 15 years to 37 years. The 
median age of the male students 
(19.96 yrs.) was higher than the 
median age of the female students 
(18.74 yrs.). The median age of 
the entire class was found to be 
19.19 years. Table 4 presents the 


means and medians of these 
groups. 
TABLE 4. Ages In Years 
MEAN MEDIAN 
IMaTe@ReSCUGENUS:.......2-c0--<--c-z-<c- 20.35 19.96 
Female Students.................... 18.85 18.74 
leis umes eet tS, 19.54 19.19 


SECTIONING 


In most classes where divisions 
were necessary the freshmen were 
grouped according to their intelli- 
gence scores. This was done in the 
Biology, French, and Mathematics 
classes. 

The sections in English Compo- 
sition were organized on the ba- 
sis of the scores made on an Eng- 
lish placement test which was given 
at the opening of the school year. 
In this sectioning no consideration 
was given to the probable error of 
the individual score, for it was in- 
tended that the minimum essen- 
tials of a course in English Compo- 
sition were to be required of each 
group. Beyond these requirements 
each group was to be given ad- 
vance work in proportion to the 
achievement of the group. How- 
ever, in the lowest section special 
attention was to be given to gram- 
mar. 


PLACEMENT AND I.Q. SCORES 


In order to determine the rela- 
tion between placement and I.Q. 
scores, the two sets of scores were 
correlated. This correlation was 
found to be .51. On account of 
the lowness of the correlation be- 
tween the two traits, an attempt 
was made to determine the prob- 
able causes. Upon examining the 
correlation diagram, it was found 
that in a majority of the cases a 


student’s rank in one scale approx- 
imated very closely his relative 
rank in the other scale. There was, 
however, an isolated group of stu- 
dents with exceptionally high I.Q. 
scores that made correspondingly 
low scores on the placement test. 
There were also many students 
with low I. Q. scores who made 
placement scores above the aver- 
age. An examination of the con- 
tent of the test revealed that much 
of the test material called for the 
ability to recall facts concerning 
certain English writers and their 
works. Due to the variations in 
the English content taught in the 
high schools, it was quite possible 
that many students did not rank 
in the placement distribution in 
proportion to their capacity. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Six weeks before the end of the 
term, objective examinations, de- 
signed to measure the extent to 
which the objectives in each course 
had been realized, were prepared. 
This was done by making an analy- 
sis of the objectives in each course 
and preparing questions on the im- 
portant topics. Care was taken 
that the sample was representative 
of the entire course. In order to 
determine the reliability of these 
examinations trial tests on the 
work of the first half of the quar- 
ter were given. In each course 
two examinations of assumed 
equal difficulty were given at the 
same time. This was done by ar- 
ranging the questions in pairs. 
Each odd question was followed by 
an even question of assumed equal 
difficulty. From the results of 
these trial tests it was found that 
the combined halves of the entire 
trial tests in the subjects had the 
following reliability coefficients: 


SES LO) 25 cee cee ee eee see o oene ceean .86 
SEL" 11S bee ete cere ere = 60 
TASTE Eyam cece etree ecto ce eeeaseeneee 93 
TWeettRterin G1 CR 0 aeseee-c ce == aenaseeereeetere= .96 
Genniane< sees eee 94 


A reliability coefficient of .95 
was established as the standard for 
the final examinations. The exam- 
inations in Biology, French, Math- 
ematics, and German were in- 
creased in length by adding ma- 
terial from the work of the second 
half of the quarter to the point that 
insured the desired reliability. In 
each case special attention was 
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given to the diagnostic value of 
each type of question that was in- 
cluded in the trial test. Questions 
that had doubtful diagnostic value 
and those that were ambiguous 
were discarded. 

The English examination, be- 
cause the reliability coefficient was 
only .60, presented a special prob- 
lem. It was found that an exami- 
nation of the type that was sub- 
mitted as a trial examination and 
with a reliability coefficient of .95 
would be entirely too long to be 
administered in the allotted time. 
As a result of this situation a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise 
plans by which achievement in 
English Composition could be ade- 
quately evaluated. The committee 
reported as follows: 

1. While English Composition is 
taught as a separate subject in college, 
it is especially difficult to measure the 
progress that a student makes in Eng- 
lish Composition independent of the in- 
fluence of other subjects. The study of 
languages especially would have appre- 
ciable influence on the student’s work 
in English Composition. 

2. Success in English Composition can- 
not be completely determined by means 
of an objective examination, for— 

a. Such factors as style and apprecia- 
tion do not lend themselves easily to 
analysis. 

3. The English examination 
consist of two separate parts: 

a. An objective test to determine the 
student’s mastery of English technique. 

b. A subjective essay type test to de- 
termine the student’s ability to apply 
this technique. 

The final examination in English 
Composition was prepared accord- 
ing to the recommendations of the 
committee. 


should 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATIONS 


The principal use to which the 
results of the examination were 
put was to determine the students’ 
grades for the quarter. However, 
the scores made by the present 
freshmen will be compared with 
those made by freshmen in future 
years on other forms of the same 
test. Tables 5 and 6 present the 
results of the examinations. 


TABLE 5- Results of Biology, French, and 
Mathematics Hxaminations 


CoRRE- 

LATION 

RANGE OF WITH 
SUBJECTS SCORES MEAN S.D.- HG 
Biology....--.---- 15-200 99.19 42.70 .59 
I VeTICH ==. 2.525 21-177 100.40 35.39 .41 
Mathematics 39-163 98.68 34.21 .48 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Teaching of General Science In 
Accredited Secondary Schools 


By ARTHUR P. CHIPPEY 


Head of Department of Science, St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 


HE schools selected for this 
study were arbitrarily chosen 
from the seventy-five (now 
eighty-eight) accredited Negro 
high schools of the State on account 
of location. An area was selected 
which would include schools of the 
five different classes of the State 
accredited system. Raleigh, the 
capital city of the State, was taken 
as the starting point. Winston- 
Salem, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles west, Henderson, 
forty-six miles north, and Golds- 
boro, fifty-eight miles east, were 
the other boundaries. Schools south 
of Raleigh within a reasonable dis- 
tance were known to be in the 
aforementioned five classes. 

Eighteen Negro high schools 
were personally visited by the in- 
vestigator, including ten public and 
eight private accredited schools. 
These schools were located in fif- 
teen towns and cities, and eleven 
different counties of North Caro- 
lina. Thirty-nine teachers were ob- 
served or conferred with during 
these visits, and a major part of 
the following data was obtained 
from their answers to the questions 
of the investigator. All science 
classrooms, laboratories, and equip- 
ment were generously opened for 
inspection and supervision. These 
schools constituted, as far as num- 
ber extended, a fair cross-section of 
the Negro school system. 

The eighteen schools visited cov- 
er the following classes of accred- 
ited Negro high schools on the basis 
of the annual high school reports 
for the year ending June 30, 1929: 


Number Number 
of Schools Class in State 

A eS oceans I-AA 7 

8 Ake 8. 5 pee On TSA: 18 

Din. eS ee Tees 5 

Se Tk 24 

Uh ewes he a II-B 21 

18 75 


It will be noted that the study 
covered four of the seven J-AA 


schools, or 57.2 per cent of the 
I-AA schools of the State; eight of 
the I-A schools, or 44.4 per cent of 
the I-A schools of the State; two of 
the I-B schools or 40 per cent of 
the I-B schools of the State; three 
of the II-A schools, or 12.5 per cent 
of the II-A schools of the State, 
and only one of the II-B schools or 
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5 per cent of the II-B schools of 
the State. Twelve of the eighteen 
schools visited represented 48 per 
cent of the group I schools of the 
State, and fourteen of the schools 
represented 56 per cent of all the 
group I schools of the State, while 
four of the schools represented 
8.7 per cent of the group II schools 
of the State. 

The schools mentioned in this 
study had a range of offerings 
from two to four years of science. 
Five schools, or 28 per cent, of- 
fered four years of science; nine 
schools, or 50 per cent, offered 
three years of science, while four 
schools, or 22 per cent, offered only 
two years of science. Sixty per 
cent of the schools offering four 
years of science had four science 


teachers, or one teacher for each 
science. 

Seventeen schools, or 94 per 
cent of those studied, offered Gen- 
eral Science. The nature of the 
data does not show it to be a re- 
quired subject, but in view of the 
two science units required for 
graduation, it is safe to assume 
that General Science is one of 
them. 

“This course in natural science,” 
as summarized by the State Course 
of Study for High Schools, “is too 
general to take the place of any 
of the special sciences. It should 
prove to be the best course for giv- 
ing general information of the 
elementary science courses. It is 
particularly designed to teach the 
child the “hows” and “whys” of 
his environment, thus enabling 
him to make a practical applica- 
tion of the laws of nature in his 
everyday life.’’* 

Specific Objectives for General 
Science:t 

To help the pupil to interpret 
and appreciate his environment. 

To encourage the pupil to form 
accurate habits of observation and 
expression. 

To awaken the science interests 
and abilities of the pupil so that 
he will continue his studies in 
science through high school. 

To discover science interests so 
that the pupil may do better work 
in the later vocations. 

To develop in the child who can 
take only one course in science an 
abiding active post-school interest 
in an understanding of science. 

To fit the pupil for citizenship 
by aiding him to acquire good 
health habits, a better home en- 
vironment, and a more desirable 
community life. 

To stimulate in the pupil who 
has a scientific inclination a desire 


* Courses of Study for the High Schools of 
North Carolina. 

j Educ. Pub. No. 103, Div. of School Inspection, 
No. 27, pp, 122, 128, 124. 
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to accomplish something worth 
while in the scientific field. 


In the teaching of General 
Science five of the schools give five 
periods a week of forty-five min- 
utes duration, and the remainder 
give seven periods. Those schools 
giving only five periods do not 
double the time given to laboratory 
work, while those schools that give 
seven periods divide the week into 
three recitation periods and two 
double periods for laboratory work. 
All of the schools use either the 
demonstration method or the proj- 
ect method, or both. All except 
two make use of the class or indi- 
vidual projects. Three of the 
schools employ exclusive teachers 
for general science. According to 
the data, laboratory facilities are 
provided for in all the schools for 
this subject. The value of equip- 
ment ranges from fifty dollars to 
twelve hundred dollars, and the to- 
tal enrollment from nine pupils to 
one hundred and ninety-two. These 
figures, however, do not permit the 
correlation of equipment with en- 
rollment. 


There are five different text- 
books listed that are used by these 
schools. Fifty-three per cent of the 
schools use a text in general science 
which is very good but formal, the 
presentation of subject-matter hav- 
ing been copied from the first gen- 
eral science texts. Eighteen per 
cent use another text which is “in- 
ductive in spirit and construction” 
and “is making considerable 
strides in the right direction.” Only 
22 per cent of the schools using the 
first text make use of a notebook 
or laboratory manual, and 33 per 
cent of those using the latter text. 
The method of teaching in 43 per 
cent of the schools is that of the 
textbook recitation method, with 
lesser percentages of the other 
methods enumerated. The data in- 
dicate that stress is placed upon 
information in the teaching of gen- 
eral science in the majority of 
these schools, memorizing is em- 
phasized, and that laboratory and 
demonstration work is employed 
only because it aids in visualizing 
and strengthening through repeti- 
tion in another form the facts given 
in text or lecture. 

The subject-matter of the course 
is based largely upon the child’s 


environment; therefore, the con- 
tent of the course should vary with 
the community in which it is 
taught. It is evident that many 
of the problems and interests of 
urban and rural communities are 
different; therefore, the course of 
study should be supplemented or 
eliminated until it fits the needs 
of the pupil. 

There is danger that general 


science will repeat the history of 


physical geography unless school 
men shall demand of the schools 
that train their teachers adequate 
preparation for science teaching. 
Without competent teachers no 
branch of study can permanently 
succeed. There is still doubt in 
the minds of some educators as to 
the attainment of the goals and ob- 
jectives advanced for’ general 
science as the first-year science 
course. To them physical geog- 
raphy forms the natural introduc- 
tion to elementary natural science, 
since it treats of the causes and 
effects of the things that are con- 
stantly before the child’s observa- 
tion, and presents a more unified 
program than general science. 

In the report of the Committee 
of Ten,t on page 212, the following 
statement is made: 

“Physical Geography forms the natural 
introduction to elementary natural 
science, since it treats of the causes and 
effects of the things that are constantly 
before the child’s observation. If scholars 
are not educated so as continually to ob- 
serve geographic features and note their 
significance whenever they are brought 
in contact with them, whether during 
school days or afterwards, the school 
work fails of its most important possi- 
bilities.” 

On the other hand, there are 
countless matters of everyday ex- 
perience which vitally affect the 
individual and which must inter- 
est him, none of which can by any 
stretch of an elastic and all-em- 
bracing imagination be made a 
part of a course in physical geog- 
raphy. Here are a few: Baking, 
baking powder, combustion, diges- 
tion of food, soap, electrical appa- 
ratus, sound, light, color, reading 
meters, the rotary lawn sprinkler, 
decay, disease, bacteria, house de- 
sign, and business theory. This is 
only a short list, which might be 
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almost indefinitely lengthened. The 
great object of general science is 
to humanize science and make it 
really appeal to the mind and imag- 
ination of the young pupil. Physi- 
cal geography may do much along 
this line, although most will be 
accomplished by making use of 
those parts of general science 
which physical geography has ap- 
propriated, for its own, from the 
great science—physics. 


The utilitarian aspect of Her- 
bert Spencer is quite evident in 
the discussion of Van Denburg, 
who, at some length, says: 

“It is far better for us not to consider 
whether General Science is better than 
Latin, or Greek, or Ancient History, but 
rather to consider whether the training 
and information given by Science is so 
valuable that we cannot possibly omit it 
from our program of studies. 

“Tt is claimed that to the extent that 
every man, woman, and child in the na- 
tion knows something of the how, the 
why, and the wherefore of scientific proc- 
esses he or she employs, to that extent 
the nation is better prepared for happi- 
ness and prosperity in times of peace 
and self-defense in time of war.” 


According to Van Denburg, it 
might be possible to work out a 
course of study that would satisfy 
all these requirements, but that 
would still, if taught from the 
wrong point of view, give little 
that has been indicated as val- 
uable. All projects would be dis- 
tinetly and positively utilitarian. 
Emphasis would be placed on the 
things of science that would help 
every pupil, so far as possible, here 
and now, rather than at some fu- 
ture time. Because pupils at this 
level are but children with a child’s 
point of view, it is more essential 
that “how things work” be 
stressed than “why things work.” 
This procedure might awaken 
rather than kill the interest. 

If General Science teachers are 
skillful, the content of the intro- 
ductory course will not be the same 
for the urban and rural schools, 
because the demands upon the in- 
dividual are different. Even in a 
single city the neighborhood de- 
mands may greatly differ, and 
consequently there should be a dif- 
ferent line of initial work. 

If this point of view is the cor- 
rect one, then it is impossible for 
anyone to write a textbook in Gen- 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Fayetteville State N ormal School 


O you remember the “nor- 
D mal and industrial insti- 

tutes” that two decades ago 
flourished like our native pine tree? 
Let no one cast contumely in their 
direction, for many noble teachers 
wrought well in these institutions, 
and splendidly served their gener- 
ation. However, they gave to 
the term “normal school” connota- 
tions such as, “‘a school to teach 
methods; to review elementary 
school subjects; to get a conglom- 
eration of elementary and high 
school subjects, with a few college 
subjects spread as a grated nut- 
meg over the mixture.” 


A POORLY-TRAINED PHYSICIAN FOR 
THE YOUNG INFANT 


Why should an_ elementary 
school teacher receive only a high 
school training or less, when a high 
school teacher receives a collegiate 
training? Is a child of eight of less 
value than a youth of fifteen? If 
the parent insists upon a well- 
trained physician to care for the 
child’s body, why should he not de- 
mand an adequately trained teach- 
er to develop the whole child? 
These insistent questions have 
caused normal schools throughout 
the United States to elevate their 
curricula to the collegiate level. 
There is no better statement of 
the reasons impelling the normal 
schools to require high school grad- 
uation for entrance than that of 
Learned and Bagley in Carnegie 
Foundation Bulletin No. 14: 

Proper training for teaching the third 
grade should be as prolonged and as 
serious as training for teaching the tenth 
or twelfth grade, and should be equally 
well rewarded. To pass childhood through 
a graded quality of instruction in order 
finally to place those who survive in 
charge of real teachers only at the top is 
a blunder that explains more of the dire 


results noticeable in our schools than we 
dare acknowledge. 


Such valid reasons led the Fay- 
etteville State Normal, the oldest 
teacher-training institution for 
Negroes in America, and the old- 
est for any race in North Caro- 
lina, to “put on its wings and try 


By J. W. SEABROOK 


Dean of the Fayetteville State Normal School 


the air” in 1921. Four high school 
graduates of the prior year were 
persuaded to take this mysterious, 
new “‘teacher-training course,” but 
all the eloquence and persuasive- 


ness of President Smith and fac-. 


ulty served to rope in only one 
high school graduate to constitute 
the First-Year Class of 1922! 
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Nulla Vestigia Retrorsum, grimly 
muttered President Smith as he 
sadly surveyed the five normal and 
the 318 high school students romp- 
ing on the 50-acre campus. Fewer 
than ten years later that same 
president beamed with satisfaction 
upon 3822 normal students, with 
not a high school lad or lassie in 
sight—a complete reversal of the 
1922 scene. 


FAYETTEVILLE 


What sort of institution is this 
that challenges the growth record 
of any similar school in the coun- 
try? It is situated in the suburbs 
of Fayetteville, on a rolling, wood- 
ed site. A winding stream adds 
variety to the attractive landscape. 
Seven brick buildings house the 
main activities. There are 187 stu- 
dents in the first year and 135 in 
the second year. Enrolled in the 
extramural classes are 265 teach- 
ers. Last year 380 teachers were 


enrolled in the two six-weeks sum- 
mer sessions. The faculty consists 
of 23 persons, one-fourth of whom 
have master’s degrees from such 
universities as Harvard, Columbia, 
and Ohio State. The present first- 
year class came from 46 high 
schools, from 37 counties in North 
Carolina, and from five states out- 
side of North Carolina. The lab- 
oratory school, in which the stu- 
dents learn to do-by doing under 
the skillful guidance of well-edu- 
cated and experienced training 
teachers, contains 190 elementary 
school children. 


WHAT Is TAUGHT IN A 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


The curricula at Fayetteville are 
professionalized, differentiated, 
and specialized. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that everything 
in the course of study prepares the 
student directly for teaching; that 
the normal school curriculum for 
the preparing of elementary school 
teachers differs from a liberal arts 
college curriculum for the prepar- 
ing of high school teachers; and 
that the normal school has a spe- 
cial curriculum for the preparing 
of grammar grade teachers that 
differs in important respects from 
the curriculum for the preparing 
of primary teachers. The courses 
in a normal school are comparable 
with those in a junior college, but 
are selected and given with a dif- 
ferent purpose—that of preparing 
teachers for the public elementary 
schools. For example, at Fayette- 
ville Normal a large place is given 
to Biology because it gives the 
foundation for the teaching of 
Health Education and for the un- 
derstanding of the nervous system, 
heredity, and other subjects taken 
up in Psychology. Psychology is 
studied because it gives an under- 
standing of how children grow and 
learn. 


THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL IS THE 
REAL CURRICULUM 


But Fayetteville does not depend 
merely upon the courses of study 
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to give pre-service training for 
teaching to its students. Rather, 
there is a continuous, earnest en- 
deavor to have the prospective 
teacher live a normal life amidst 
surroundings encouraging mental 
effort, truth seeking, wholesome ac- 
tivity, good citizenship; surround- 
ings tinged with the ideals of re- 
finement, culture, good breeding. 
It accepts the pronouncement of 
the Survey Commission of Louisi- 
ana that— 

The term “curriculum” includes all the 
activities and influences with which the 
prospective teacher comes in _ contact 
during his life in the institution. In this 
sense of the word it will be necessary to 
discuss not only the subjects of instruc- 
tion which are ordinarily grouped to- 
gether into various curricula, but also 
those phases of professional education 
which have to do with practice teaching, 
voluntary student organizations, the 
social life in the institutions, the “spirit” 
or “atmosphere” of the schools, and other 
influences which powerfully affect the de- 
velopment of young teachers. (P. 117.) 


With these ideals in view, Fay- 
etteville State Normal maintains 
organizations, clubs, and activities 
that enrich the capital and develop 
the personality of the prospective 
teacher. Among the most popu- 
lar clubs are the Dramatic, the 
Fine Arts, and the Negro Life and 
History Clubs. Athletics holds a 
prominent place in the student life. 


Within the last few years increas- 
ing stress has been laid upon 
games for girls and upon the de- 
velopment of a scheme for intra- 
contests. 


mural athletic The 








EK. E. Smita 
President, Fayetteville State Normal 


guiding principle in athletics is 
that every student should receive 
the benefit of healthful outdoor 
games. If the school as a whole 
has any one hobby, it is music. 
There are several musical organi- 
zations among the students. They 
have sung before large gatherings 
of both races, as well as over the 
radio. Every year there is held 
here the State-wide Musical Con- 
test in which high schools, church 
choirs, and choral societies partic- 
ipate. At this gala occasion there 


is found perhaps the greatest gath- 
ering of music lovers among our 
race In this State. 


RELIGION IN A STATE 
INSTITUTION 


Can a State school give religious 
training? Many people have 
thought that it cannot. They have 
certainly not visited Fayetteville. 
phe: %. .MeC. As, thesYs WaCrAn 
the Vesper services, and the Sun- 
day school are not mere perfunc- 
tory meetings, but are veritable 
dynamos for the generating of 
spiritual energy and the molding of 
Christian character. They are at- 
tended enthusiastically by practi- 
cally the entire student body and 


_ faculty. The fact that the presi- 


dent of the institution is himself 
a clergyman enhances tremendous- 
ly the religious life. 


SELF-HELP 


“The Lord helps those that help 
themselves.” From the time that 
President E. E. Smith dug into his 
pocket and saved the school to Fay- 
etteville by purchasing the present 
site of half a hundred acres and 
turning it over to the State, until 
the purchase a month or two ago 
of an electric clock and gong sys- 
tem, ‘‘self-help” has been the liv- 
ing motto of the school. By this 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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On To Winston-Salem 


HE stage is set for the celebration of our Golden 
Jubilee, which will be held at Winston-Salem 


April 2, 8, 4—Thursday, Friday, and Saturday before 
Easter Sunday. The meeting will be held in the 
Administration Building of the Winston-Salem 


Teachers College. 

The general sessions of the Convention will feature 
addresses by speakers of large experience and ability. 
Some of the speakers who will appear are Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, Specialist in Education of “Negroes, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. A. T. 
Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Mr. N. C. Newbold, Director Division of Negro Edu- 
cation, and Mr. E. J. Coltrane, Superintendent of 
Schools, Salisbury, and President of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association. The general theme of 
the Convention will be “Every Child a Chance.” 

Under the direction of Dr. S. G. Atkins, chairman 
of the local committee at Winston-Salem, plans for 
the entertainment of approximately 2,000 teachers are 
taking fine shape. Many of the teachers recall that 
it was at Winston-Salem, 1922, when the attendance 
at the Association suddenly increased from a fraction 
more than 200 to nearly 1,000. Let us swell the num- 
ber at our fiftieth anniversary to 2,000. Every local 
unit is urged to have as many representatives as pos- 
sible. Each teacher can bring to and take from a 
meeting of this kind a great deal of permanent good. 

Both races of Winston-Salem are codperating with 
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the local committee to make our fiftieth anniversary 
a fitting climax to the steady achievement of a half 
century’s organized effort. The following editorial 
which appeared in the Winston-Salem Journal Mon- 
day, February 16, indicates the fine attitude of lead- 
ing white persons in Winston-Salem with regard to 
Negro teachers throughout the State, as well as to 
local Negro leadership in education. I quote: 


The State Negro Teachers’ Association will receive a royal 
welcome when it meets in Winston-Salem April 2 with the 
Winston-Salem Teachers College as host. More than 1,500 
Negro teachers are expected to attend this annual meeting. 
This gathering is of more than ordinary significance, since it 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Association. 


Both races will welcome these Negro teachers to Winston- 
Salem. They are proud of the local college for Negro 
teachers. A number of leading white citizens of the city are 
connected in advisory capacities with Negro educational insti- 
tutions in this and other states, and their interest and service 
are much appreciated by their beneficiaries. 


Prominent at the meeting of the Association will be Dr. S. G. 
Atkins, president of the Winston-Salem Teachers College. It will 
not be a prominence of his own seeking, but rather the result 
of heroic work done by him while president of the Association 
for two years. This meeting will give fresh stimulus to an 
already enthusiastic body of Winston-Salem teachers and work- 
ers among the Negroes. 


For homes write Prof. U. S. Reynolds, Chairman of 
Committee on Homes, 1617 East 14th Street, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., stating time of arrival, names of 
persons in your party and the probable duration of 
your stay, so that you may be informed before you 
leave home who is to be your host. Give these im- 
portant details your immediate attention and thus 
help facilitate the work of handling a large body of 
people. 





The Cost of a Letter 


LARGE number of principals throughout the 

State time and again have commented upon the 
fact that they receive from prospective teachers hun- 
dreds of letters which they cannot answer because of 
insufficient funds and clerical assistance. The cost of 
a letter at first thought may seem negligible, but 
when hundreds of them are to be answered the cost 
is often prohibitive. According to Charles P. House- 
man, formerly purchasing consultant for the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies, typewritten letters cost 
an average of thirty-five cents, while mimeographed 
letters can be produced for five cents. Well, what do 
your letters cost? At least these elements will have 
to be considered: the person who dictates them, the 
person who writes them, time consumed, typewriter, 
postage, and paper. 

Here is one way out: When requests for jobs pile 
high on your desk why not send to our reference 
placement bureau names and addresses of those 
whose letters you will not have time to answer? 
Blanks from this office will be sent to them, your pro- 
fessional obligation will be met, and you will be saved 
the cost of writing many letters. This is merely a 
suggestion. 
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Facts That Will Not Down 


HE introduction by Representative Thomas of 

Anson County of a bill requesting a 10 per cent 
reduction in teachers’ salaries brought forth a storm 
of protest which, in the long run, regardless of im- 
mediate outcomes, is bound to have a wholesome ef- 
fect upon the thinking of the public. For example, a 
comparatively few people realize that the average 
annual salary of all white teachers in this State is 
$849.49. Fewer still realize that the average annual 
salary of all Negro teachers in the State is $510.64. 
It is extremely doubtful that the average white 
teacher has sufficient margin on $70.79 a month to 
insure normal professional growth, to say nothing of 
being able to meet unexpected reverses. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the average Negro teacher has 
practically no margin and can scarcely break even 
under more favorable circumstances than those ex- 
perienced in 1930. 


It is heartening, however, to witness the fearless 
statements from those who dare to champion the 
teachers’ cause and especially the favorable comment 
of the press of the State. The following excerpts are 
typical of the large majority of press comments with 
regard to the proposed salary cut: 

The Governor’s plan will retard the return of prosperity be- 


cause it will decrease the buying power of the people that 
much.—Durham Herald. 

Economic logic, it would seem, should lead to trying to im- 
prove the condition rather than trying to put all on a low level 
of buying power.—Durham Sun. 

The efficiency of our schools is now being jeopardized by un- 
derpaid teachers.—Hdenton News, 

If the present scale of teachers’ salaries in North Carolina is 
lowered, we have no hesitancy in saying the standard of teach- 
ers in the State will be lowered.—Wilmington News. 

In the face of danger or disaster on a sinking ship we would 
strike down anyone who attempted to save himself at the ex- 





pense of a child. Children come first not only on sinking ships 
but in our hearts, our homes, our schools and our churches. 
They ARE first. The race can save itself—can lift itself higher 
—-only as children are lifted up. In this unique period of de 
pression, with its extreme want on the one side and its extreme 
fortunes on the other, many schools are carried down to disas- 
ter. To do justice by the child it is necessary to do justice by 
the child’s teacher. Their salaries have always been low when 
compared with their training and their heavy responsibilities. 
They have never been able to maintain the standard of living 
which the character of their work calls for. We have never 
given to our American rural communities the leadership of a 
stable, well-paid, well-trained teaching profession. To reduce 
teachers’ salaries now would be to weaken our first and last 
lines of defense.—Catawba News-Enterprise. 


Among statements by individuals defending the 
cause of the teachers, that by President Frank Gra- 
ham, University of North Carolina, is significant. He 
was speaking before the joint appropriations commit- 
tee, January 29, when he said: 


Let us take, for example, the salaries of teachers. It is 
clearly unwise to cut down the efficiency of those engaged in 
the most productive business in the State. The salary of the 
teacher is comparatively modest, even in a time of depression, 
for persons of like ability, training and life investments. Those 
in business and the other professions whose incomes in a de- 
pression come down as a minimum toward the maximum sal- 
aries of teachers, consider such reductions as intolerable. 

The teachers have not been on the joy ride, and it is hardly 
fair to ask them to pay for those who have. 

If the 10 per cent cut has for its purpose a relief for business 
it should be remembered that the efficiency and productive 
value of public education is the chief business of the common- 
wealth. If this 10 per cent cut is only an emergency measure, 
it is yet such a radical and dramatic precedent that it will 
qualify the contracts and tenure of teachers for a generation. 
If the 10 per cent cut is a measure to pay off the debt, we 
should remember that the schools and colleges are the chief 
resources in the long run by which the debt will be paid. We 
must pay dollar for dollar, and interest, too. To tear down is 
a wasteful way to pay up. 


Resurrection 


“Today is Resurrection! Look not hence 
For some far distant trumpet call to sound 
That hour when, as the spirit’s recompense, 
Man’s body shall be summoned from the ground. 
O feeble souls bound close with superstition, 
O blind and halt and deaf that will not hear, 
There is no other miracle fruition 
Than thrills the Cosmos now, from sphere to sphere. 
“Harth at this hour is shaken with the passion 


Of resurrection fire. 


Stupendous forces move and mold and fashion 


Unto God’s great desire. 


The only death is death in man’s perception; 
The only grave is grave of blinded eyes. 
Creation’s marvel mocks at man’s deception— 


It is man’s mind that from the tomb must rise. 


” 


—ANGELA MORGAN. 
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Essentials of Educational Guidance 
In the High School 


By W. L. GREENE 


Principal, Nash County Training School, Nashville, N. 0. 


HE field of educational guid- 
ance is a tremendous ex- 
panse for development in the 
educational practices of tomorrow. 
Guidance is very important—more 
so than is generally thought—and 
fraught with possibilities of great 
good as well as difficulties and dan- 
gers. Guidance is not a new sub- 
ject, but an old one for which a 
new and greater demand has de- 
veloped. Good teachers have al- 
ways talked over pupils’ plans with 
them and by playing upon the life 
career motive have directed and 
stimulated many to their best ef- 
fort in the right direction. Right 
guidance is a prime necessity and 
cannot be overemphasized. Bad 
guidance is worse than laissez faire. 
The field should be studied before 
the job is attempted. 

The leader in a program of edu- 
cational guidance should have ac- 
quired the ability to counsel chil- 
dren, to get to their hearts in per- 
sonal confidences. The ability to 
make and interpret tests and a sup- 
porting background of study in eco- 
nomics, sociology, and science of 
education are also essential to the 
leader, that with the needs of the 
child clearly in mind he may be 
able to analyze all factors that in- 
here in his subject. A guidance 
counselor should have spent at 
least one year in some business 
except teaching. Then when he has 
taught and learned to know chil- 
dren he may cooperate with leaders 
in directing a guidance program. 

Educational guidance must not 
be confused with vocational guid- 
ance, though some vocational guid- 
ance is incidental in the educational 
program. The aims of a guidance 
program should not be determinis- 
tic, but should lead the pupil to set 
his own goal and seek the most 
suitable means of attaining it. 

Analysis of a guidance program 
to show the kinds of guidance a 
pupil needs will help in working out 


an administrative scheme for the 
program. The making of an admin- 
istrative program involves the solu- 
tion of intricate local problems of 
a geographic nature as well as per- 
sonal and educational problems of 
pupils. A community survey is a 
first requisite. The survey will 
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show the economic, social, and edu- 
cational environment of the pupil 
as well as his background of family 
relations. The importance of this 
as an initial step is all the more 
apparent when we realize that the 
majority of the pupils will be fu- 
ture citizens of the home commu- 
nity for many years following their 
high school careers. The day is fast 
passing when children are to be 
educated away from their environ- 
ment, and more and more must 
they be educated to improve the 
local community as a part of their 
normal growth in personal effi- 
ciency. In a given school the kind 
of guidance needed will depend 
upon the limitations of the school 
itself. Many needs of many pupils 
will not be met by the average local 
school, and curriculum adjustment 
will become a grave problem if jus- 


tice is to be done to all pupils with 
respect to equality of opportunity. 
The program of studies is the 
means of guidance and the adapta- 
tion of the content of curricula 
with respect to relative values for 
different groups will play a major 
part in the formulation of an ade- 
quate program. The junior high 
school idea must be worked, even if 
the overhead organization is based 
on a less flexible plan. Organiza- 
tion of courses into units of six or 
more and selection of subject mat- 
ter with respect to its contribution 
to the major objectives of second- 
ary education will compensate for 
the inflexibility of the traditional 
type of organization. Generally, 
the following kinds of guidance will 
be found necessary: 

(1) Guidance in choice of sub- 
jects and courses. 

(2) Self-guidance through ex- 
ploration. 

(83) Guidance through curricu- 
lum advisers. 

(4) Guidance with respect to fur- 
ther education. 

(5) Guidance in personal con- 
duct. 

(6) Special guidance for girls. 

(7) Personal guidance for ado- 
lescent boys. 

(8) Guidance in citizenship obli- 
gations: (a) with respect to disa- 
bilities, (b) with respect to intel- 
lectual interests, (c) in develop- 
ment of special ability, and (d) in 
choice of vocation. 

(9) Incidental, vocational guid- 
ance: (a) through tryout courses, 
(b) through continuation educa- 
tion, and (c) with respect to forced 
employment. 

In building up a cumulative rec- 
ord of the individual pupil, atten- 
tion should be given to the reac- 
tions of the individual at different 
stages of program to situations 
named under kinds of guidance 
needed. Such a record should have 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Growth of North Carolina’s Welfare 
Program for Negroes 


ORTH CAROLINA’S public 
N welfare program for Ne- 

groes, financed during the 
first six years of its growth 
through the generosity of an en- 
dowment fund of New York City, 
must be taken over by the State 
pulyels) 1931, if it is to be con- 
tinued. Governor Gardner and the 
Budget Commission in their budget 
message to the Legislature recom- 
mended that the State make an 
appropriation for the Negro wel- 
fare work along with other divi- 
sions in the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare. 

There are several interesting 
facts about this phase of North 
Carolina’s public welfare program. 
North Carolina was the first State 
in the Union to set up a State-wide 
program for the benefit of the Ne- 
gro race. This program was first 
begun through the generosity of 
the Laura Spelman - Rockefeller 
fund, an endowment fund set up by 
John D. Rockefeller as a memorial 
to his wife. Three years after the 
Division of Work Among Negroes 
was created in 1925, funds were ex- 
hausted, but in 1927, another grant 
of $16,600 was made to continue 
the work for three more years. The 
same year Julius Rosenwald, na- 
tionally known philanthropist, was 
in his library one night reading in 
the Survey magazine an article by 
Lieutenant Lawrence A. Oxley, di- 
rector of the Division of Work 
Among Negroes. He was so im- 
pressed with the work being done 
for colored folk in North Carolina 
that he offered to give $5,000 for a 
study of Negro child life if a like 
sum were raised here. It was 
raised, a large part of it in pennies, 
nickels, and dimes from Negro 
school children and teachers. Of 
interest, too, is the fact that B. N. 
Duke, another philanthropist, has 
given $40,000, in two contributions, 
for the erection of a ward for Ne- 
gro crippled children at the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital at Gastonia, and for 
a nurses’ home and recreational 
center. 

Now, at the end of six years, 


North Carolina is asked to take 
over this program as an integral 
part of the State government. The 
State has a program for Negro ed- 
ucation, directed by Dr. N. C. New- 
bold, of the State Department of 
Education, and a farm and home 
program for rural Negroes with 
headquarters at the A. and T. Col- 
lege in Greensboro, and a number 
of Negro nurses in the county 
health departments. 

The response of the Negro peo- 
ple to North Carolina’s public wel- 
fare program is significant. It indi- 
cates that they are not only capable 
of self-help, but of extraordinary 
leadership as well. They have or- 
ganized their counties for work 
(thirty-five counties now having 
welfare committees or trained Ne- 
gro workers) ; they have given gen- 
erously of their slender means to 
help pay for trained workers, for 
buildings at our training schools, 
for reclaiming delinquent youth, 
and for the support of Negro com- 
munity chests. 

Of the $51,000 paid to Negro so- 
cial workers in the biennial period 
1928-30, $11,000 was contributed 
by Negro individuals and organi- 
zations, $32,000 was appropriated 
from public funds, and the balance 
was raised from private sources. 

In twelve of those counties which 
have not yet been able to afford a 
Negro welfare worker, there are 
committees of Negro leaders who 
do a great deal of volunteer work. 
Eventually these counties may em- 
ploy full-time Negro social work- 
ers, but until then the county wel- 
fare officer finds valuable assistance 
in the Negro advisory committee, 
which concerns itself with the 
needs of the unfortunate Negro 
people. In practically every county 
having a worker there is also a 
committee. 

At present Lieutenant L. A. Ox- 
ley, director of the Division of 
Work Among Negroes, is giving 
practically his full time to organi- 
zation of Negro committees in con- 
nection with the Governor’s State 
Council on Unemployment and Re- 


lief. In each of the seven cities of 
the eastern and Piedmont sections, 
which Mr. Oxley has visited, the 
mayor has appointed committees 
to work towards relief of the unem- 
ployed among Negroes. These cit- 
ies are Salisbury, High Point, Lex- 
ington, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, 
Greensboro, and Raleigh. 

Educational opportunity for the 
Negro child has been a goal of the 
State for many years. It is only 
within the past six years that a 
definite public welfare program 
with a view to aiding the Negro 
has been begun. The response has 
indicated a deep concern on the 
part of the entire public for the 
Negro’s welfare. With the Negro 
population 870,000, or about 29.7 
per cent of the State’s entire popu- 
lation, their welfare must be con- 
sidered as a part of the general 
program of public welfare in North 
Carolina. 

One of the difficulties in promot- 
ing a public welfare program lies 
in the scarcity of trained social 
workers. However, North Carolina 
is fortunate in having one of the 
two schools for the training of Ne- 
gro social workers in the United 
States, the Bishop Tuttle Training 
School. The other school of this 
kind is in Atlanta. 

As a part of its-program, the 
Division of Work Among Negroes 
each year holds an Institute for the 
Training of Negro Social Workers. 
The 1931 institute will be held in 
March, 1931, at the State Normal 
School, Fayetteville. 

An important part of the organ- 
ization of the public welfare pro- 
gram for Negroes is the Negro ad- 
visory committee to the State 
Board. This committee, headed by 
Dr. S. G. Atkins, Winston-Salem, 
is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Mrs. H. L. McCrorey, Char- 
lotte; Dr. Frank W. Avant, Wil- 
mington; Rev. R. I. Johnson, New 
Bern; Mrs. W. G. Pearson, Dur- 
ham; Dr. P. M. Smith, Hickory; 
Dr. J. A. Cotton, Henderson; Miss 
Adelaide Ruffin, Asheville, and Mr. 
W. P. Evans, Laurinburg. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND COMMENT 








WILLISTON HIGH SCHOOL 
DEDICATED 


HE new Williston High School 

of Wilmington, N. C., was ded- 
icated January 16, 1931. Promi- 
nent State educators of both races 
were present and a large crowd was 
in attendance. 

The exercises held in the spa- 
cious auditorium of the school fea- 
tured an address on the educational 
progress of the Negro race by N. C. 
Newbold, director of the division 
of Negro education in North Caro- 
lina. He called attention to the im- 
portance of goodwill prevailing be- 
tween the races, and praised the 
Rosenwald Foundation that has 
made possible in this State schools 
for Negro children that contain 
2,200 classrooms and accommodate 
in round numbers 100,000 children. 

Other prominent educators intro- 
duced, some of them making short 
talks, were O. A. Hamilton, J. O. 
Carr, Miss Madge Coble, assistant 
supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation; J. B. Lynch, of the firm of 








F. J. RoGERS 
Principal, Williston High School 


Lynch & Foard, contractors for the 
building; L. R. Reynolds, of the 
Southern inter-racial committee, 
and Thomas J. Gause, business 
manager of New Hanover County 
schools; Dr. G. E. Davis, superin- 
tendent of Rosenwald buildings; 
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Professor H. L. Trigg, supervisor 
of colored high schools; Dr. E. E. 
Smith, president of State Normal 
at Fayetteville; Dr. S. G. Atkins, 
president of Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College; Lieutenant L. A. Ox- 
ley, director public welfare for Ne- 
groes, and Dean J. W. Seabrook of 
Fayetteville State Normal School. 

The Williston Glee Club, the 
Grammar School Glee Club, Miss 
Ruby Mitchell, and Miss Mary Mc- 
Millan rendered music. 


The new building, modern in 


every respect, has 29 rooms, in- 
cluding rooms for domestic science, 
a library, vocational workshop for 
boys, physical education and locker 
room, and a cafeteria that has a 
seating capacity of approximately 
200 persons. The auditorium, hav- 
ing a large stage, will seat a thou- 
sand persons. There are also ade- 
quate facilities and laboratories for 
the natural sciences. 

At present approximately 965 
students are attending the school, 
600 of them high school students. 
On account of crowded conditions 
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in grammar schools, nearly 3875 
younger pupils are forced to attend 
classes in the new building. 

The principal of the new school 
is F. J. Rogers. Mr. Rogers is an 
earnest and capable worker and has 
rendered exceptionally fine service 
in his community. Twenty-six 
teachers compose his staff. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Chairman of the Elemen- 
tary Section announces that Miss 
Grace VanDyke More, State 
Chairman of the Southern Confer- 
ence for Music Education, will 
speak before the Elementary Sec- 
tion Saturday morning, April 4, 
at 10:30 o’clock. Her subject will 
be, “Music in the Life of the Child 
and Youth.” 








There will be a reading contest 
for children in the seventh grade 
and two prizes will be awarded to 
successful contestants. Not more 
than two children from any one 
school may participate. Contest- 
ants must be on hand by 10:30, 
Friday morning, April 3. 





A prize of $10.00 will be offered 
for the best county-wide exhibit 
and a prize of $5.00 for the best 
exhibit from any one school. At 
least five schools from the same 
county will be necessary to consti- 
tute the county-wide exhibit. Rib- 
bons will be awarded to second 
and third grade contestants in 
both groups. 





Miss Gladys E. Moore, Director 
of Research and Guidance, Rich- 
ard J. Reynolds High School, Win- 
ston-Salem, will speak before the 
High School Section Friday morn- 
ing, April 8. 





Charlotte, N. C., is listed among 
the ten cities of the United States 
cooperating with the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored 
Schools in presenting results of 
experimentation and _ laboratory 
methods of improving technique 
in teaching reading, language, and 
arithmetic. Mrs. Helen A. Whit- 
ing, supervisor of Charlotte Col- 
ored Schools, will represent her 
city at the next annual meeting of 


the N. A. T. C. S., which meets 
in Washington, D. C. As a mem- 
ber of the School Child Committee 
of the White House Conference, 
Mrs. Whiting contributed thought- 
ful and well-selected material that 
possesses decided value in promot- 
ing health programs. 


Essentials of Educational Guid- 
ance In the High School 
(Continued from Page 82) 
for its beginning the elementary 
school record and data culled from 
the community survey. The plan 
of organizing such information on 
labor-saving forms is excellently 
illustrated by the form used in the 
Dudley High School, Greensboro, 
N. C. The record advocated in this 
article would check more items 
than the form mentioned, but 
would otherwise follow the same 

plan of construction and use. 
Standard tests should be used as 
an aid in the study of the pupil, but 
their results should not be taken 
as final or as determining set limits. 
Repeated use of intelligence tests, 
if checked by adequate teacher’s 
records, will aid materially in es- 


tablishing the quality of work a. 


pupil should be urged to do; but 
advice given on such a basis should 
always be carefully weighed and 
omitted if any doubt exists as to 
whether the pupil will be unduly 
discouraged or cowed by its impli- 
cations. 

In the small school the principal 
logically becomes the guidance 
counselor, and such ‘part of the 
program as he does not delegate to 
home-room teachers is usually best 
handled personally. In the larger 
schools a program of guidance may 
involve a specialist in the field on 
the staff with a separate program 
from the classroom routine. As 
long, however, as those counseling 
are able to meet the requirements 
set forth in this discussion, only 
codrdination of the total effort in 
the school will be necessary to 
make the program tell in the life 
of the community and in the future 
homes of the pupil group. 

In order that a guidance program 
may be a positive aid in realizing 
the aims of secondary education, 
the school must so adjust its offer- 
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ings that every pupil entering can 
by doing his best pass the courses 
he is allowed to retain. Minimum 
essentials must cease to be maxi- 
mum requirements. The courses of 
study must be supplemented for 
the unusually able, diluted for the 
unusually weak, and adjusted and 
readjusted for the average and va- 
riable students by continuous study 
of pupil needs. Vicarious participa- 
tion in exploratory experiences 
should be provided in as many ways 
as possible. Books, lectures, educa- 
tional moving pictures, and occa- 
sional trips or excursions should 
be regularly a part of the course of 
study as far as possible. If the 
essentials of the guidance program 
are encouched in the school pro- 
gram, the lack of special devices 
will not mean the lack of guidance. 
A good cumulative record system 
is a well-nigh indispensable device, 
and yet a guidance program can 
succeed without it in the smaller 
schools. The advantage of devices 
lies in the permanence which is 
given the plan employed. Unrecord- 
ed practices are not passed on when 
principals and teachers leave posi- 
tions. Guidance is one activity of 
the school which must come from 
the teachers and does not become 
a pupil tradition. 

The aim of educational guidance 
is finally vocational in a large meas- 
ure. The number of misfits in the 
trades and professions and the 
great army of the unemployed 
challenge the schools to guide the 
next generations into channels of 
efficiency and success. Vocation is 
the means of living, education is 
life. Educational guidance well 
done should promise more voca- 
tional efficiency. 

Essentials to success with a guid- 
ance program are the high plane 
teaching practices. We must teach 
what contributes to the objectives 
of our secondary education and ad- 
just it to the needs of all, so that 
success will reward everyone who 
does his best. What we lack of 
attaining in this effort at teaching 
in the ideal way we must make up 
for by special guidance counsel ad- 
ministered by some qualified mem- 
bers of each school staff. 
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Child Health and Protection 
(Continued from Page 23) 

dealing in the betterment of chil- 
dren grows out of this crowding 
into cities. Problems of sanitation 
and public health loom in every 
direction. Delinquency increases 
with congestion. Overcrowding 
produces disease and contagion. 
The child’s natural play place is 
taken from him. His mind is 
stunted by the lack of imagina- 
tive surroundings and lack of con- 
tact with the fields, streams, trees, 
and birds. Home life becomes more 
difficult. Cheerless homes produce 
morbid minds. Our growth of 
town life unendingly imposes such 
problems as milk and food sup- 
plies, for we have shifted these 
children from a diet of ten thou- 
sand years’ standing. 


Nor is our problem one solely of 
the city child. We have grave re- 
sponsibilities to the rural child. 
Adequate expert service should be 
as available to him from maternity 
to maturity. Since science discov- 
ered the cause of communicable 
disease, protection from these dis- 
eases for the child of the farm is 
as much an obligation to them as 
to the child of the city. The child 
of the country is handicapped by 
lack of some cultural influences ex- 
tended by the city. We must find 
ways and means of extending these 
influences to the children of rural 
districts. On the other hand, some 
of the natural advantages of the 
country child must somehow be 
given back to the city child—more 
Space in which to play, contact 
with nature and natural processes. 
Of these the thoughtless city cheats 
its children. Architectural wizard- 
ry and artistic skill are transform- 
ing our cities into wonderlands of 
beauty, but we must also preserve 
in them for our children the yet 
more beautiful art of living. 

Even aside from congestion, the 
drastic changes in the modern 
home greatly affect the child. Con- 
tacts of parents and children are 
much reduced. Once the _ sole 
training school of the child, the 
home now shares with the public 
school, the great children’s clubs 
and organizations, and a hundred 
other agencies the responsibility 
for him, both in health and disci- 
pline, from birth to maturity. Upon 


these outside influences does his 
development now very largely de- 
pend. 

The problems of the child are 
not always the problems of the 
child alone. In the vision of the 
whole of our social fabric, we have 
loosened new ambitions, new ener- 
gies; we have produced a complex- 
ity of life for which there is no 
precedent. With machines ever 
enlarging man’s power and capac- 
ity, with electricity extending over 
the world its magic, with the air 
giving us a wholly new realm, our 
children must be prepared to meet 
entirely new contacts and new 
forces. They must be physically 
strong and mentally placed to 
stand up under the increasing 
pressure of life. Their problem is 
not alone one of physical health, 
but of mental, emotional, spiritual 
health. 

These are a part of the problems 
that I have charged you to answer. 
This task that you have come here 
to perform has never been done 
before. These problems are not 
easily answered; they reach the 
very root of our national life. We 
need to meet them squarely and to 


- accuse ourselves as frankly as pos- 


sible, to see all the implications 
that trail in our wake, and to place 
the blame where it lies and set 
resolutions to attack it. From your 
explorations into the mental and 
moral endowment and opportuni- 
ties of children will develop new 
methods to inspire their creative 
work and play, to substitute love 
and self-discipline for the rigors 
of rule, to guide their recreations 
into wholesome channels, to steer 
them past the reefs of temptation, 
to develop their characters, and to 
bring them to adult age in tune 
with life, strong in moral fiber, and 
prepared to play more happily 
their part in the productive tasks 
of human society. 

There has not been before the 
summation of knowledge and ex- 
perience such as lies before this 
conference. There has been no 
period when it could be undertaken 
with so much experience and back- 
ground. The Nation looks to you 
to derive from it positive, definite, 
guiding judgments. But greater 
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than the facts and the judgments, 
more fundamental than all, we 
need the vision and inspired un- 
derstanding to interpret these 
facts and put them into practice. I 
know that this group has the vi- 
sion and the understanding, and 
you are the picked representatives 
of the people who are thus en- 
dowed. It will rest with you to 
light the fires of that inspiration 
in the general public conscience, 
and from conscience lead it into 
action. 

The many activities which you 
are assembled here to represent 
touch a thousand points in the 
lives of children. The interest 
which they obtain in the minds 
and hearts of our country is a turn- 
ing to the original impulses which 
inspired the foundation of our Na- 
tion, the impulse to secure freedom 
and betterment of each coming 
generation. The passion of the 
American fathers and mothers is to 
lift children to higher opportuni- 
ties than they have themselves en- 
joyed. It burns like a flame in us 
as a people. Kindled in our coun- 
try by its first pioneers, who came 
here to better the opportunities for 
their children rather than them- 
selves, passed on from one gener- 
ation to the next, it has never 
died nor dimmed. Indeed, human 
progress marches only when chil- 
dren excel their parents. In de- 
mocracy our progress is the sum 
of progress of the individuals— 
that they each individually achieve 
to the full capacity of their abil- 
ities and character. Their varied 
personalities and abilities must be 
brought fully to bloom; they must 
not be mentally regimented to a 
single mold, or the qualities of 
many will be stifled; the door of 
opportunity must be opened to each 
of them. 

May you who are meeting here 
find in your deliberations new fuel 
with which to light this flame of 
progress so that this occasion may 
be marked with a fresh luster that 
will set us anew on the road 
through the crowding complexities 
of modern life. 
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Research Body Meets 


The North Carolina Research 
Society held its fifth annual session 
at the Winston-Salem Teachers 
College on February 28. Mr. F. L. 
Atkins was elected new chairman 
of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing Dean H. Liston of the same in- 
stitution. Mr. Atkins is an out- 
standing member of the younger 
group of educators in the State and 
has recently completed the neces- 
sary residence work for the Doc- 
torate at Columbia University. 

Studies made by members dur- 
ing the year revealed interesting 
facts in many lines. Dean Liston, 
of Teachers College, has compared 
the Intelligence Quotients of 515 
freshmen, over a period of six 
years, in an effort to determine the 
differences in native ability of 
groups electing the primary, gram- 
mar grade, or home economics 
curricula for teachers in these 
fields. The differences in medians 
hardly warranted a conclusion that 
any group is superior in capacity, 
although the grammar grade 
group showed a slightly higher 
median I.Q. than the other two. 

Mr. F. L. Atkins, also of Teach- 
ers College, in studying the 
achievement of college students 
from the five classes of accredited 
high schools in North Carolina, 
found that those coming to Teach- 
ers College from high schools in 
Group I are largely in the 10th, 9th, 
and 8th deciles of achievement, 
while graduates of high schools in 
Group II are predominantly in and 
below the 8th decile. 

“Constructive Direction of Stu- 
dent Behavior,” a study in charac- 
ter based on an experiment in 
character education at the Raleigh 
‘High School was presented by 
Mr. L. S. Cozart, Executive Secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association. 

President D. D. Jones, of Ben- 
nett College for Women, projected 
an interesting plan for supplement- 
ing the social and recreational 
background of college students. 

The high spot of the meeting 
was the presentation of data on the 
educational attainment of the Ne- 
gro Ministry in North Carolina, by 
Dean Brawley, of Shaw Univer- 
sity. Professor Brawley stated 


that of 2,009 ministers serving 
348,279 communicants, only 349, or 
17.4 per cent, have had some col- 
lege training, and 465, or 23.1 per 
cent, have training in Theology. 
The Presbyterian Church ranks 
highest with 98 ministers, 96 of 
whom have had college training, 
and 98 training in Theology. Pro- 
fessor Brawley stated that the 
greatest problem confronting Ne- 
gro leadership today is the fur- 
ther academic and professional ed- 
ucation of the Negro ministry. 

Mr. G. L. Washington, of the A. 
and T. College, gave interesting 
data on the comparative effective- 
ness of air- and water-cooling sys- 
tems for automobile motors, the re- 
sults of experimentations carried 
on by him at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Mr. E. D. Johnson, of the Hen- 
derson City School System, gave 
the results of his search for “Black 
Characters” in English plays prior 
to 1865. 

The new emphasis upon Health 
Education Programs in Teacher 
Training Institutions has been 
studied in 33 institutions by Dean 
Seabrook, of Fayetteville State 
Normal. 

The National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, directed by Dr. Cal- 
iver of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, was discussed by Mr. H. L. 
Trigg, State Supervisor, Negro 
High Schools, in its relation to 
North Carolina high schools. 

J. A. Carter, J. A. Tarpley, A. 
Elder, and W. C. Donnell were 
nominated for membership. 

The Society is incorporated un- 
der the laws of North Carolina and 
has as its purpose the promotion of 
scholarly investigation into the 
problems that arise as the result 
of efforts toward social and scien- 
tific adjustment. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
GIVEN “A” RATING 





Friends of education throughout 
the State rejoice with the adminis- 
tration of St. Augustine’s College 
over the recent announcement by 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction that St. Augustine’s has 
been rated an “A” college. 
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The Teaching of General 
Science In Accredited 
Secondary Schools 
(Continued from Page 27) 
eral Science that will meet all local 
situations unless he write an en- 
cyclopedia from which one is free 
to select the topics that are locally 
most significant. Indeed, the best 
texts now in the market are those 
that offer the widest range for in- 
dividual selection. For the sake 
of a needless uniformity supervi- 
sors may require a certain text to 
be used, but for the pupil’s sake 
no text at all is the better propo- 
sition, if only the teacher is well 
informed. Where textbooks in 
General Science are available, the 
use of several texts, certainly not 
less than four or five, is heartily 
recommended, even though but one 
book per pupil be purchased, so 
that by using these various texts 
as reference books, the teacher and 
pupil may be helped in arranging 
the projects or topics to be stud- 
ied in some sequence based upon 
their difficulty or comprehension. 

Our science curriculum is still 
in the process of formation, and 
we do not regard it as satisfactory, 
because it is, as yet, far too de- 
pendent upon a textbook arrange- 
ment. In proportion as we are 
able to work out a series of graded 
projects that are of significance in 
the lives of our pupils, and in pro- 
portion as our teachers are able to 
break away from the conventions 
of a textbook classification on 
purely logical lines, we shall be 
able to realize our aims. The 
greatest problem is to find teach- 
ers who have originality, initia- 
tive, and information necessary for 
such a course. In proportion as 
teachers are able to meet these 
newer and more difficult demands, 
to that extent we are measuring up 
to our possibilities. The good 
teacher of General Science will be 
careful to give full emphasis to the 
difficulty and the extent of each 
field of science whose gateway he 
swings open for the instant. He 
will let the pupils know at every 
step that such science as they now 
are gaining is most rudimentary, 
even though it is, as far as it goes, 
a glimpse of fundamental truth. 
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Analysis of Some Major Prob- 
lems Connected With 


Freshmen 
(Continued from Page 25) 
TABLE 6. Results of English Examination 


TEST RANGE MEAN S.D. 
Objective-...........---- 66-196 130.39 28.09 
Subjective.............. 10-140 15.39 26.18 


As a result of the peculiarities 
of the English situation, special 
attention was given to the results 
of the English examinations. Table 
7 presents several correlations rel- 
ative to this discussion. 


TaBLe 7. Correlations Resulting From 
English Scores 


SCORES CORRELATION 
Objective and Subjective.....-........ 43 
Placement and) 1 Qi ees 51 
Objective and [:Q2l222 ass. 48 
Subjechiveralnd yl. Qype --eeeeresetes AT 
Placement and Objective................ 25D 
Placement and Subjective.............. 238 


In order to compare the reliabil- 
ity of placement and I1.Q. scores for 
predicting objective scores, regres- 
sion equations were formed. The 
regression equation for predicting 
a student’s objective score from his 
placement score is: 

(1) X= .59 Y + 82.09 


The regression equation for pre- 
dicting a student’s objective score 
from his I.Q. score is: 

(2) X = .99 Y + 31.43 


The probable error of estimate 
in predicting Y from X in equation 
(1) is + 15.8. The probable error 
of estimate in predicting Y from X 
in equation (2) is + 16.6. From 
the values of these probable errors 
it is clearly seen that the placement 
scores are more reliable for pre- 
dicting objective scores than the 
I1.Q. scores. 

It may be noted that the correla- 
tion between the placement scores 
and the subjective scores was only 
.38, and also that the correlation 
between the I.Q. scores and the 
subjective scores was .47. These 
facts combined with the fact that 
the correlation between the place- 
ment scores and the I.Q. scores, 
which was .51, indicate, if I.Q. 
scores and placement scores are in- 
dicative of a student’s success, that 
the objective scores made on the 
examination are more _ reliable 
measures of the student’s ability 
than the subjective scores. 


A further examination of the 
work of the quarter revealed that 
each teacher succeeded in advanc- 
ing the middle group slightly above 
the expected achievement of the 
group relative to the achievement 
of the other divisions of the class. 
It was found, also, that in each 
class there was a group of students 
of exceptional ability that made 
marks below the relative capacity 
of the group. These conditions are 
probably the result of continued 
emphasis upon essentials to the ex- 
tent that many otherwise slow stu- 
dents gained a fair degree of mas- 
tery of the subject and to the ex- 
tent that many capable students 
lost interest. 

An effort was made to compare 
the success of various groups. The 
groups considered were male and 
female students who were board- 
ing students and who were not 
boarding students. Success was de- 
fined as being the amount of prog- 
ress made by a group relative to 
the capacity of the group. In each 
subject, except English, capacity 
meant the intelligence of the group. 
In each case of English the mean 
score on the placement test deter- 
mined the capacity of the group. 

In many cases a group exceeded 
its predicted rank in a subject. 
There were, of course, many cases 
in which a group did not maintain 
a position in achievement relative 
to its capacity. A summary of the 
exchange of positions reveals that 
the success of the groups relative 
to their capacities may be ranked 
as follows: 

1. Day girls. 
2. Boarding boys. 
3. Boarding girls. 
4, Day boys. 

Table 8 presents the averages for 
the above groups. 

TABLE 8. Comparison of Means 
BoarDING Day BoarpInc Day 


Biology: GirLs GIRLS Boys’ Boys 
Exam. score..130.63 110.00 72.61 89.38 
A Re 105.88 97.31 95.12 100.31 

English: | 
Exam. score..140.94 133.57 114.87 108.84 
Place. test*.... 87.50 86.02 80.68 75.76 

French: 

Exam. score..110.00 115.91 79.00 78.48 
TQ) hc een a 102.14 100.22 95.25 100.32 

Mathematics: 

Exam. score.. 85.00 83.00 104.00 85.00 
EQ) meee eee 87.50 100.16 108.57 102.50 





*Restricted to the special class. 
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STANDARD SCORES 


It is assumed that two measures 
that attempt to measure the same 
function are comparable when each 
is expressed as a deviation from the 
mean of the group to which it be- 
longs and when each is divided by 
the standard deviation of the 
group. These new scores are called 
“standard measures” or “standard 
scores.” In order to compare scores 
on the intelligence test with the 
achievement scores for the quarter, 
standard scores were computed for 
each individual case. It was not 
assumed that each student was ex- 
pected to make exactly the same 
standard score in both distribu- 
tions. However, when the standard - 
achievement score of a student was 
considerably lower than his stand- 
ard I.Q. score it was assumed that 
the student had not worked up to 
the limit of his capacity. 





Fayetteville State Normal 
School 
(Continued from Page 29) 

route, rather than by State appro- 
priations, have come the beautiful 
entrance gates, the curtains for 
the stage, the concert grand piano, 
and the mechanic arts building. 


MOHAMMED AND THE YOUTH 


“Tf the mountain will not come 
to Mohammed, then Mohammed 
will go to the mountain.” At nine 
centers in Eastern North Carolina 
the State Normal instructors hold 
weekly classes for the benefit of 
teachers in service. In addition, 
city and county superintendents 
frequently borrow some of these 
same instructors for a few days 
to give expert service to the teach- 
ers on the job. During the twelve 
weeks of summer the Fayetteville 
campus is crowded with school 
teachers seeking the much-desired 
raise in their certificates and 
showing by their actions that they 
believe heartily in John Dewey’s 
dictum, “Education is continuous 
growth.” 

PROBLEMS 


Chiefly because of the rich ex- 
perience and sound judgment of 
the président—who has held office 
since 1883, save for leaves of ab- 


owe * 
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sence to serve respectively as 
United States Minister to Liberia 
and as regimental adjutant in the 
Spanish-American War—the ma- 
chinery at Fayetteville runs 
smoothly and harmoniously. In 
this dynamic age, however, all 
growing institutions face challeng- 
ing problems, and Fayetteville is 
no exception. Chief among these 
is the difficulty of imparting the 
knowledge and skill needed by a 
beginning teacher within the brief 
period of two years. The fact that 
in a State normal school one re- 
ceives in only two years of study 
the same certificate that another 
gets in a liberal arts college after 
three years of study causes the 
normal school people to feel that 
great responsibility rests upon 
them, and makes them take their 
work rather seriously. 


Another pressing problem is 
that of encouraging more young 
men to enter the profession of pub- 
lic school teaching. Professor Rog- 
ers of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has recently attempted 
to lay many of the ills of Ameri- 
can civilization to the feminization 
of the public schools. A State su- 
perintendent of education, speak- 
ing at the White House Confer- 
ence last November, declared that 
the greatest problems facing the 
schools were those of obtaining 
more men teachers, and the better 
selection of teachers. The latter 
problems cause a wrinkling of 
brows, also, at Fayetteville. Not 
all high school graduates are po- 
tential Bagleys, Kilpatricks, or 
Judds, any more than they are all 
potential Edisons, Cadmans, or 
Roosevelts. But how are you go- 
ing to explain that to fond mam- 
mas and proud papas? Or, least 
of all, to the sweet girl graduate 
holding in her dainty hands an 
engraved high school diploma? 

Then there is the question of 
the amount of credit to give a nor- 
mal school graduate that enters a 
liberal arts college. The Fayette- 
ville graduates enter teachers’ col- 
leges and schools of education with 
practically no less of credit, but 
the liberal arts colleges in this 
State have not united on a defi- 
nite policy toward the normal 
graduate. In 1928, a young man 
who had completed only the first 
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year at Fayetteville State Normal 
entered Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. He was given soph- 
omore ranking, with a deficiency 
of four semester hours to be made 
up any time within the three years 
of his college course there. This 
coming June he will graduate with 
his class, having suffered no loss 
of time. Other problems are the 
ever-recurring one of making up 
for the deficiencies in both elemen- 
tary and high school subjects in 
“hospital classes” and by other 
means, and the problems of placing 
in good teaching positions the rap- 
idly mounting numbers of gradu- 
ates. Up to the present it has been 
rather easy to obtain appoint- 
ments, especially for the upper 50 
per cent. 
THE FUTURE 


But the advantages and rosy- 
looking future of Fayetteville 
dwarf the problems into compar- 
ative insignificance. By next Sep- 
tember there will have been ex- 
pended $135,000 in the erection of 
a training school building and of 
an additional dormitory for young 
women. ‘These buildings are be- 
ing erected with appropriations 
from the Legislature, and from the 
city of Fayetteville, and with 
grants from the Rosenwald Fund 
and the General Education Board. 
It is located in a splendid climate 
near to great winter resorts, and 
in a section of the State largely 
populated by colored people. ‘This 
one thing I do” seems to be the 
dominating idea in the minds of 
the students. They know definite- 
ly that they are preparing for 
teaching, hence do not exhibit that 
diversity of purpose and even lack 
of aim found in many students in 
some of the liberal arts or “omni- 
bus” type of colleges. The institu- 
tion is blessed with a deeply in- 
terested board of trustees, whose 
chairman, Hon. H. L. Cook, has de- 
voted nearly thirty years of unre- 
mitting labor toward the upbuild- 
ing of the school. It has most 
stimulating and sympathetic over- 
sight at the hands of the Director 
of Negro Education, Mr. N. C. 
Newbold, and of the assistant di- 
rector, Mr. G. H. Ferguson. The 
instructors and the students deep- 
ly realize that it is both a high 
privilege and a weighty responsi- 





bility to be coworkers in an insti- 
tution that is devoted to the bet- 
terment and development of all the 
children of all the people. The at- 
titude of Fayeteville State Normal 
toward its mission and duty to the 
people of North Carolina is best 
expressed in the words of Orvil F. 
Myers, when he says: 


In the system of normal schools scat- 
tered throughout the nation we have, it 
seems to me, an agency for progress of 
almost untold resources. From these in- 
stitutions go the teachers of the children 
of the land. What these teachers are our 
children will in some measure become. In 
these schools those who are to teach are 
indoctrinated and branded with the ideas 
and ideals which will color in no small 
degree the thought-life of the future citi- 
zens of our nation. They are to be the 
teachers of the new generation—a task of 
mighty importance. We must look 
to the normal school not alone for the 
solution of the educational problems that 
are professional, but for the understand- 
ing and interpretation of our life and age 
which will mean an enrichment of life 
for our people in the future. . . . If 
we are to solve the problems which face 
our age, we cannot well neglect such an 
agency so important as this one. If we 
are to direct the youth of the country 
through the public school, we must direct 
first the training of the teachers who are 
to lead them. We cannot afford to neg- 
lect such an agency of progress aS we 
have in the normal school. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, God in His all-wise provi- 
dence has seen fit to take from us our 
beloved Prof, T. T. Ringer, who was prin- 
cipal of the Pender County Training 
School and secretary of the Pender 
County Teachers Association; and 


Whereas he rendered valuable service 
as educator, builder, and promoter of a 
wholesome moral and religious influence, 
which made his life a glowing example 
for all who came in contact with him: 
Therefore, be it Resolved: 

1. That we, the officers and members 
of the Pender County Unit of the State 
Teachers Association, extend to Mrs. 
Ringer and family our heartfelt sympathy, 
commending them to our Heavenly 
Father, whose grace can comfort hearts 
that are made sad; and 

2. That with the memory of his whole 
life of service and codperation, we en- 
deavor to foster the good work that re- 
mains to be done for the promotion and 
development of good citizenship among 
the youth of our county and State, 

On behalf of the Pender County Unit 
of the State Teachers Association. 

Gero. D. TELFAIR, Chairman. 

N. E. PERRY, 

S. W. WILLIAMS, 
Committee. 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSION > 
July 1 to August 12, 1931 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified 
Students, and to Auditors, by a staff of regular University teach- 
ers, together with compiete facilities of the University plant, in- 
cluding Library, Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts, and Playgrounds. 


Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same 
gerade of work and receive equal credits as in any other quarter. 


Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses suc- 
cessfully completed, and upon classifying may count this credit 
towards a degree. 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with 
no academic record. 


Schedule includes the following courses of study: three in Art, two in 
Organic and two in Inorganic Chemistry, fourteen in Education, nine in 
English, three in History, two in Home Economics, four in Mathematics, 
five in Music, three in Physical Education, three in Physics, two in Political 
Science, four in Psychology, two in Sociology, three in French, and Ele- 
mentary Spanish. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to July 8 , 
A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3:00 p.m., 


June 30. No student may register for full credit after 3:00 p.m., 
July 8. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, WINSTON-SALEM 
Where the Friday afternoon session will be held 


The new High School shown above is one of the best for Negro children in the South, It will be 
formally opened Thursday afternoon, April 2. Teachers who arrive early Thursday will have the 
opportunity of witnessing this exercise and inspecting a magnificent and well-equipped building. 
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The North Carolia 


Negro Teachers Association 


Will Celebrate Its 


Golden Jubilee at Winston-Salem, N.C. 


One Hundred Members for Every Year Since the Association Was 
Organized 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS BY APRIL 1! 


ee 


This is a reasonable goal. Renew your membership and find one new 
member and you help effect a victorious venture. 








Burgaw Colored 
High School 


BURGAW, N.C. 





Under the Pender County School System 





An Accredited High School 
Since 1924 


THIRTEEN TEACHERS, REPRESENTING 
EIGHT STANDARD COLLEGES 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Healthful Location Boarding Department 
FOR BOYS and GIRLS 





ExXpensese... ar $4.00 per week 





For Further Information, Write 
C. F. POPE, Principal 
Burgaw, N. C. 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


An Accredited “Class A” College 
FOUNDED 1867 


Conducted Under the Auspices 
of the Episcopal Church 


A four-year College Course is offered, lead- 
ing to degrees of B.A. and B.S., including 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for 
State High School Teachers’ Certificates. 


A College Preparatory Department, Train- 
ing School for Nurses, and School for Reli- 
gious and Social Workers are connected with 
the College. 


Thorough training, healthful environment, 
Christian influences. 


For Catalog and Information Write 


The Registrar, St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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YOUR CHILDREN 


++ + 


OUR children are not your children. They are the sons and 
daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 

You may give them your love, but not your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies, but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of To-morrow, which 
you cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 

You may Strive to be like them, but seek not to make them 


like you. 


—-_KAHLIL GIBRAN, The Prophet 
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Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 12, 1931 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified 
Students, and to Auditors, by a staff of regular University teach- 
ers, together with complete facilities of the University plant, in- 
cluding Library, Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts, and Playgrounds. 


Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same 
grade of work and receive equal credits as in any other quarter. 


Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses suc- 
cessfully completed, and upon classifying may count this credit 
towards a degree. 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with 
no academic record. 


Schedule includes the following courses of study: three in Art, two in 
Organic and two in Inorganic Chemistry, fourteen in Education, nine in 
English, three in History, two in Home Economics, four in Mathematics, 
five in Music, three in Physical Education, three in Physics, two in Political 
Science, four in Psychology, two in Sociology, three in French, and Ele- 
mentary Spanish. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 to July 8 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3:00 p.m., 
June 30. No student may register for full credit after 3:00 p.m. 
July 8. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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An Appreciation of the Public 
School Teacher 


President, North Carolina Education Association 


By E. J. COLTRANE 


(An Address delivered before the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, Winston-Salem, April 3, 1981) 


N the beginning of this discus- 
sion I should like to state the 
conviction that there is no group 

of citizens in North Carolina who 
mean more to the welfare of the 
State, and no group more devoutly 
interested in the growth and de- 
velopment of the material, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual wel- 
fare of the State than teachers. 
The mute, silent appeal of 850,000 
children in North Carolina has 
penetrated every nook and corner 
and valley and cove and has in- 
spired the hearts of 23,000 teachers 
to the point that they have arisen 
in their might and integrity, de- 
termined to free those children 
from the shackles of ignorance 
and poverty. 

The average parent thinks about 
the worth of the teacher’s work 
from the viewpoint of his own chil- 
dren. He is particularly interested 
in the success of his own child. If 
the child acquires certain knowl- 
edges, attitudes, and skills, the 
teacher is all right. He is pleased 
with the teacher if his child re- 
ceives good grades, shows signs of 
being happy, and does not trouble 
his parents. 

There must be a deeper basis for 
the evaluation of the teacher’s 
work. It is important that the 
children make progress. Parents 
are not to be censured because of 
their interest in the welfare of 
their children. But the real worth 
of the teacher must be considered 
from the standpoint of organized 
society —from the standpoint of 
the State. 

North Carolina spent in 1929-30 
the sum of $20,500,000 on instruc- 
tional services. Practically all of 
this amount was used to pay the 
salaries of teachers. Now the 
question is, Did the teachers earn 
their salaries? Was this amount 
well spent? Can the expenditure 
be justified? We must face these 
questions frankly. 


It is my purpose to seek justifi- 
cation for the program which has 
been carried on. In doing so, how- 
ever, I do not wish to be academic. 
I realize the necessity of being 
practical. I think, however, that 
it is legitimate to consider the is- 
sue from the viewpoint of the 
teachers themselves. 

I am addressing a group of 
teachers. If I can only lead you 
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to an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of your job my time will not 
have been spent in vain. My re- 
gret is that no one led me to the 
fountain twenty years ago, so that 
I could get such an appreciation of 
the worth of the work which I was 
attempting to perform. I was told 
that the rewards would be little, 
especially in financial return, but 
how easy it would have been for me 
to see that I was doing a work 
without which my country could 
not exist. 

In appraising our work, in the 
first place, I wish to point out that 
to the school men and school wom- 


en is entrusted the greater part in 
handing on the traditions of our 
republic and its ideals. Of course, 
our greatest national ideal is de- 
mocracy. It is our function as 
teachers to keep democracy pos- 
sible by training its children in its 
ways and its meanings. Within 
the past twelve years many at- 
tempts have been made to set up 
the forms of democratic govern- 
ment, but many of them are but 
the forms. There has not been a 
literate citizenry taught and en- 
abled to form sound public opinion, 
and without that there can be no 
real democracy. The spirit of real 
democracy can survive only 
through universal education. 


Democracy is not only a form of 
government, but it is also the basis 
of human relations and goes far 
deeper than the form of govern- 
ment. Furthermore, democracy is 
an ideal of equal opportunity. As 
teachers we have been giving each 
new generation this spirit of de- 
mocracy and we have also made a 
fundamental contribution to equal- 
ity of opportunity through educa- 
tional equipment. 


In teaching these ideals the 
teachers have had to be sincere. 
The public school teacher cannot 
live apart; he cannot separate his 
teaching from his daily walk and 
conversation. He lives among his 
pupils during school hours, and 
among their parents all the time. . 
His life is an open book. His habits — 
are known to all. Very rarely does — 
the teacher fall below the standard — 
which the public has set for him. 
It is truly remarkable that 23,000 
teachers so uniformly meet their 
obligations, so effectively do their 
jobs, so decently behave them- 
selves, as to be almost utterly in- 
conspicuous in a sensation-loving 
society. Someone has said, “It im- 
plies a wealth of character, of tact, 
of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record as that.” 
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During all these years we have 
been striving not only for great na- 
tional ideals, but we have sought 
also to stimulate ambition and 
train for character. We no longer 
train the intellect and neglect 
character. In the formation of 
character we have played a great 
part. We have passed from the 
theory of formal character build- 
ing to that of cultivating good 
sportsmanship, leadership, and 
personal responsibility. I believe 
that in this respect our teaching 
has been marvelously effective. 


A second contribution of the 
teacher lies in the fact that his 
work constitutes the greatest in- 

surance for stability. If all those 
people who so strenuously object 
to paying taxes for the education 
of other people’s children could un- 
derstand this fact, I think that it 
would change their attitudes. 
Taxes levied on corporations and 
public utilities for the support of 
schools are simply insurance for 
the stability of the future. If you 
are disposed to doubt the validity 
of this argument, I suggest that 
you take a map of the world and 
select the countries that have little 
or nothing in the way of schools. 
Then go back into their history 
and note what happens every time 
they decide that they need a change 
of any kind in government. In al- 
most every case they stage a revo- 
lution with all its loss of life and 
property, and then property rights 
go overboard and are not worth 
anything. 

Now suppose we study the his- 
tory of our country. When has 
there been in this nation anything 
remotely similar to the recent up- 
risings in South American coun- 
tries? We have learned better. 
Our people are becoming educated. 
Their education is resulting in tol- 
eration. They are becoming good 
sports. The work of the schools is 
showing itself in their character. 
I submit that without education 
there would be no such stability 
for our American institutions. 

I would not go so far as to say, 
nor would you claim, that the 
teacher is altogether responsible 
for American stability. You would 
yourselves refer to other influ- 
ences, notably religion and the 
home, which share with you the 
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responsibility for molding the 
character which means stability. 
But certainly our part, as teachers, 
is very large in the total result. 


Certainly in our collective class- 
rooms today sit practically all the 
leaders of North Carolina for the 
next fifty years. It has often been 
said that some teacher has a fu- 
ture president of the United States 
under training for his work. Of 
course, the same is true of our gov- 
ernors and other State officials. 
Another teacher has a future great 
artist, a great administrator, a 
great leader in science. To a 
mighty extent the leadership of the 
future is entrusted to the teachers 
and the stability of this leadership 
will determine the stability of the 
State. 


I should like to suggest as a 
third contribution of the work of 
teachers the rather rapid develop- 
ment of a sane, sensible, educated 
electorate. When we stop to con- 
sider the matter we are ready im- 
mediately to agree that there is to- 
day no greater need in America. 
There are evidences on every 
hand which lead to this con- 
clusion. 

The school offers the only hope 
of relief. And we are making 
progress in this project of secur- 
ing a better electorate. Just this 
year we have a protected ballot by 
the use of the Australian ballot. 
We all know that twenty years ago 
it would have been impossible to 
conduct an election with the Aus- 
tralian ballot in use. Our schools 
have supplied the intelligence 
which makes a good election law a 
success. 

The type of school being con- 
ducted today will make a large 
contribution toward an electorate 
of more character and better judg- 
ment. As teachers we have learned 
that as pupils participate in school 
management they develop those 
qualities so necessary in good citi- 
zenship. The modern teacher be- 
lieves in making her schoolroom a 
model of democratic government 
and in giving her pupils oppor- 
tunity for training in all the as- 
pects of intelligent voting. 

During the entire period of our 
history we have noted the neces- 
sity of a sane electorate if the ex- 
periment of government is to suc- 





ceed. This subject was discussed 
when our ancestors were trying to 
frame the Federal Constitution. 
They saw that it was going to be 
necessary for us to have an intelli- 
gent, educated electorate that could 
do some thinking on its own ac- 
count and not be at the mercy of 
every demagogue who came along 
with a cure for all of the ills to 
which the country might fall heir. 
If you will follow the writings and 
speeches of every leading states- 
man who has said anything on the 
subject of the permanency of our 
government since that time, you 
will find that he has said about the 
same thing. 


The framers of the Constitution 
made no provision for a system of 
education by the nation as a whole, 
but they were interested in the 
subject. I am inclined to agree 
with the State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin, who stated recently that 
“The reason was that there was 
such a wide difference of opinion 
between the New England states 
and some of those farther south as 
to what should be done in the way 
of education that they knew they 
could never come to an agreement 
on it.’ They were men of wis- 
dom. They probably saw also that 
the kind of education suited to the 
needs of New England would not 
be suited to the needs of Virginia 
or the Carolinas. That was an- 
other reason for leaving the whole 
matter to the states. No doubt 
they hoped that the states would 
do a good job. 

A better day in politics is dawn- 
ing. The elector is becoming more 
intelligent. The day of the un- 
scrupulous politician is passing. As 
the work of our teachers becomes 
more vital and far-reaching, we 
may expect a better electorate, a 
better type of public official, and a 
cleaner and more wholesome kind 
of government. 

There is a fourth contribution 
which teachers make. I wonder 
whether teachers themselves have 
thought of it. I wonder, also, 
whether the public will consider it 
valid argument. I am referring to 
the fact that teachers by their 
work are promoters of good bus- 
iness. I am willing for you to dis- 
agree with me, but I certainly be- 
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Fifty Years of Educational Progress 


By G. E. DAVIS 


President of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 


\ X YE have met tonight, on 
this fiftieth anniversary 
of our beloved Association, 
not in the spirit of A*neas at the 
Court of Dido, to receive an unex- 
pected deliverance from the tem- 
pest of worldly strife, but we have 
met in the spirit of her generous 
sons and daughters to felicitate 
each other that our Association yet 
lives and that over her the banner 
of success proudly waves. 

We travel back, some of us, for 
fifty years and see the world lying 
at our feet clothed in rich colors of 
anticipation. Our hopes mount 
young ambition’s ladder. As breth- 
ren of the same literary household 
we have trod the same paths and 
viewed from the same eminence the 
extended fields of educational 
science. That eminence, my friends, 
is the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association. May her shadow 
never grow longer; may she ever 
bask in the midday splendor of glo- 
rious achievement! 

The history of the Association 
naturally falls into three periods: 
Its infancy, its. youth, and its ma- 
ture manhood. 

So important is the period of 
childhood in the life of human be- 
ings that it is expressed in the 
adage, “The boy is father to the 
man.” You will admit the apho- 
rism is no less true when applied to 
an association. As when men at- 
tain greatness their peculiarity of 
disposition and character become 
interesting and are carefully cher- 
ished, so the birth and early his- 
tory of an association, exerting a 
salutary influence upon the desti- 
nies of men and upon the age, are 
invested with special interest and 
must not be permitted to perish. 

Gail Hamilton, a charming cor- 
respondent of magazines in the 
early seventies, declares that man 
is like an onion—he exists in con- 
centric layers; he is born a bulb 
and grows by external accretions, 
and his culture must be measured 
by the character and quality of 
these inyolutions. 


Just so our Association, begun 
fifty years ago a mere nucleus, 
sucking into its substance the life- 
currents flowing through and 
around it, coloring and transform- 
ing everything thus assimilated by 
the process of its growth, has come 
to its present stature, taking its 
character from its founders and re- 
ceiving impulse and_ direction 
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through forces imparted to it by 
those who cradled its infancy. 

The Association is a consumer of 
time, of money, of moral and spirit- 
ual power. It must be, by the same 
token, a producer. It must be a 
producer after its own kind. “A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” 

Today the Association looks with 
pride upon its membership, men 
and women of material and moral 
worth, doing their part in making 
a bigger and better world, sending 
their influence blazing through the 
midnight heaven to waken the 
dreaming and dead. But, my broth- 
ers, as amid these festive inter- 
changes we felicitate ourselves 
upon the growth of our Associa- 
tion; as we watch with something 
of awe and wonder the stately prog- 
ress of her later years; as we catch 


the echoes of jubilant cheers which 
have hailed her victorious on many 
a field of endeavor, forget not that 
back of all her glorious achieve- 
ments of today lie the silent, plod- 
ding years that mark the begin- 
nings of her being—years of sacri- 
fice, obscurity, and hardship, en- 
dured and suffered in silence that 
these days might be. 

Common gratitude and _ love 
alike would dictate at least the call- 
ing of the names of those good men 
and women who thus suffered to 
produce the pioneer men and wom- 
en of this organization. We owe 
these men and women a debt we 
can never repay. 

I refer to men like Dr. Hunter of 
St. Augustine’s College, Dr. Tupper 
of Shaw University, Dr. Steele of 
Bennett College, Dr. Luke Dorland 
of Scotia Women’s College, Drs. 
Stephen Mattoon and Lawrence of 
Johnson C. Smith University, and 
their contemporaries. 

Our deepest gratitude is due 
these men of both North and South 
who bore the brunt and burden of 
the battle and laid firm foundations 
amid difficulties and trials of no 
ordinary character. 

Seldom have men ever displayed 
more Christian heroism, devotion 
and endurance in the face of ostra- 
cism and often misrepresentation. 
We must never forget these men 
nor drop from the calendar the rec- 
ord of their deeds. As well drop 
the first years of struggle and sac- 
rifice from the history of the Amer- 
ican Republic as to drop or forget 
the early years of privation, pray- 
ers, and struggles of those who 
gave us our early membership. 

Oh, my friends, it is only the 
men and women of our group, for 
whom the shadows of evening are 
lengthening, who came into inti- 
mate contact with these glorious 
men and women, who can fully ap- 
preciate their inestimable service 
to our people and this Association. 
And it would be the basest ingrat- 
itude for us here tonight, in this 
feasting time of precious memories, 
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to fail to recognize and duly record 
our gratitude for service so unself- 
ishly given in our behalf, and I do 
not doubt that, if it is possible for 
them to look down from celestial 
heights tonight, it rejoices their 
sanctified spirits to know that this 
Negro Teachers Association is 
manned, imperfectly though it be, 
by men of a race for whom they 
gave the last full measure of de- 
votion. 


And tonight, because of them, 
this Association may lift up its 
head among teachers’ associations 
of other states as the oldest of 
them all and equal to any of them 
in furnishing leadership in all the 
walks of life and hastening the day 
of that victory which shall bring 
all races into a united effort for the 
common good. 


And now a word about a few of 
the men and women of our own 
group who fostered the early be- 
ginnings of education, who planted 
the cornerstones on which the 
structure of our Association is 
builded. 


Among them I may mention Dr. 
C. S. Brown, who carried the lamp 
of art and learning into the hinter- 
land of Eastern Carolina, at Win- 
ton, where as a young teacher just 
out of Shaw University he wel- 
comed a group of teachers who, 
though of age, learned under him 
to read and write, and who later 
passed creditable examinations in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and who 
from under his tuition went out 
with a diploma they could intelli- 
gently translate, to be men of lead- 
ership and service. 

Dr. E. E. Smith, who carried cul- 
ture, courage, and race pride to the 
eastern section, taking up the torch 
which had fallen from the hands 
of the Harris brothers and that cel- 
ebrated author, Charles W. Chest- 
nut, and from small beginnings 
built up the first State Normal 
School for Negroes in America on 
land purchased by him and turned 
over to the State. 

Dr. Geo. C. Shaw, the pioneer 
worker in Granville County, who 
has built up an educational institu- 
tion which is sending its beams far 
and wide. 

Dr. John H. Savage, who, coming 
from his African birthplace, built 


up Albion Academy in those early 
days. 

Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
who for twenty-five years has con- 
secrated her talents to her people 
at Palmer Memorial. 

Joseph Charles Price, who laid 
the foundation of Livingstone Col- 
lege. 

Dr. S. G. Atkins, who by sweat 
and toil planted Slater Normal and 
Industrial School; the man who saw 
the ground on which we stand to- 
night surveyed and consecrated to 
Negro education, when none but 
God knew where the money for 
building was to be gathered, who 
gave pledges of his personal honor 
for its purchase while donors were 
yet to be found. 

Dr. J. E. Shepherd, who in the 
National Religious Training School 
laid the foundation for what is now 
our State College. 

Dr. N. F. Roberts, who taught 
mathematics at Shaw and set there 
a standard which has not been ex- 
celled by his successors. 

Dr. C. G. O’Kelly, that prince of 
gentlemen, a scholar and musician 
who without acclaim has been giv- 
ing his life for our youth. 

Dr. D. J. Sanders, the first Negro 
president of Biddle (J. C. Smith) 
University, and in fact the first of 
our race in the South to be elected 
to such a position. He was a man 
possessed of extraordinary forensic 
power, incisive logic, exquisite lu- 
cidity of statement, and mental in- 
dependence. His thoughts, always 
crystalline, shaped themselves in a 
perfectly pure medium of language. 
As a college president he exhibited 
fine qualities of poise, dignity, cau- 
tion, forbearance, and integrity 
which inspired respect and confi- 
dence in all who came under the 
spell of his personality. 

Prof. T. S. Inborden, who ren- 
dered thirty years of service as 
president of Bricks Junior College. 
A graduate of Oberlin, he early de- 
voted himself to that work. He was 
a man of great versatility. He had 
to do a great many things in those 
pioneer days, including typesetting 
and printing, plumbing and poultry 
raising, instructing in agriculture 
the many tenants on the eleven- 
hundred-acre farm attached to the 
college. It is a source of comfort to 
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us to see that his arduous toil has 
been rewarded by the American 
Missionary Association and that he 
is permitted now to spend his years 
as president emeritus in the heart 
of an institution which he founded 
and fostered. 


Dr. P. W. Moore, who for thirty- 
five years carried upon his heart 
the State Normal School at Eliza- 
beth City. Modest, gentle, devoted, 
he gave his life to the building up 
of this strong and efficient State 
institution from a small nucleus to 
its present splendid stature. His 
board of trustees have not been 
unmindful of his services to the 
State, and today he is enjoying the 
fruits of his toil as president emeri- 
tus of the Normal School, respected 
and honored by all the people. 

Time will permit to speak of only 
two more. I regret that I cannot 
follow the dictates of my heart in 
reminiscence. I must take the op- 
portunity to mention a former 
member of this Association who, 
though not a teacher, but a physi- 
cian and man of business, undoubt- 
edly rendered the Association an 
outstanding service. I refer to Dr. 
A. M. Moore of Durham. 


Dr. Moore, sensing the need of 
correcting many defects in rural 
education, proposed to the Teach- 
ers Association that it concern it- 
self with securing some-¢sort of 
supervisional inspection under the 
general direction of a committee 
appointed by the Association. Such 
a committee was appointed at the 
1914 meeting of the Association, 
with Dr. A. M. Moore as chairman. 
So interested was this unselfish 
Negro citizen in the children of 
rural sections that when the com- 
mittee named Prof. C. H. Moore of 
Greensboro as the person to super- 
vise and inspect the schools, Dr. 
Moore, inasmuch as the Association 
was without funds, with a few 
friends, paid the entire salary and 
traveling expenses for the year. 

Dr. Moore, the following year, 
was made secretary-treasurer of 
the Rural School Extension Depart- 
ment of this Association, a position 
which he held until 1922, when, on 
account of physical infirmities, he 
was forced to surrender the work 
entirely into the hands of Prof. N. 
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Supplementing Cultural Background 
Through Extra-Curricular Activities 


ENNETT COLLEGE for 

Women is a liberal arts col- 

lege under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
located at Greensboro, N. C. Prior 
to 1926 this school was a coeduca- 
tional institution and had an hon- 
orable record of service since 1873. 
In 1926 it was reorganized as a 
college for women under a new 
board of trustees and new admin- 
istration. In the years of its oper- 
ation it has been left singularly 
free to experiment, and because of 
its newness has not been encrusted 
with tradition. 

The student body at present is 
composed of 225 young women, 
most of whom are of college grade. 
When the college opened its doors 
in 1926 there were ten students in 
the freshman class. Today there 
are 155 in the whole college. From 
the outset the faculty and the ad- 
ministration have sought to have 
a school free from repression, a 
school where the ideal of codpera- 
tion and initiative might have full 
play. This has been attempted 
both in the classroom and in extra- 
curricular activities. This discus- 
sion, however, is confined to what 
has been attempted in the extra- 
curricular field. Since it is an estab- 
lished fact that the socio-economic 
background of students in a large 
measure determines their readiness 
for participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities, one would not be sur- 
prised to know that in the early 
days of Bennett students entered 
into extra-curricular activities with 
great reluctance. It was in the first 
year of our school that the Federal 
examiners visited Bennett, and one 
of the criticisms made in private 
was that the students seemed too 
quiet and inactive. The cause for 
this lack of participation is not 
hard to find. Most of our students 
in Negro schools come from homes 
where the mothers and fathers are 
wage earners, and where they have 
had small chance for play. They 
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come from communities where oft- 
times the church throws its influ- 
ence against a normal play life. 

A casual study of the back- 
grounds of our students revealed 
great shortages. There was a cul- 
tural lack in literature and reading, 
there was a shortage in the ability 
to appreciate music, there was a 
woeful lack of etiquette, and the 
proper means of social niceties, and 
there was a corresponding short- 
age in the ability to appreciate art 
and beauty. Our problem was, 
therefore, to work at these short- 
ages in every possible way. In order 
to mend the deficiencies we worked 
on the assumption that results 
come as a result of group action 
and interaction; therefore we set 
about to organize the campus into 
a number of clubs, voluntary in 
nature, so that the problems that 
were found might be dealt with. 

The trustees were committed to 
most careful selection of a faculty 
which was sold on what was being 
attempted. In the first place, a fac- 
ulty of sound scholarship and ex- 
perience was desirable, but at the 
same time a faculty committed to 
the ideals of building a homelike 
cultural atmosphere in which young 
women might develop was sought. 
In passing I might say that one of 
our greatest problems has been to 
secure young people who had at the 
same time the scholastic require- 
ments and the cultural background. 
Very definitely our faculty is com- 
mitted to the policy of student 
initiative and student control. We 
are committed to the idea of work- 
ing with students as with equals. 

The problem then was, as we 
saw it, to attempt to meet the 
shortages of these students through 
extra-curricular activities. A com- 
mittee on extra-curricular activi- 
ties was appointed. This committee 
made a survey of the activities for 
the purpose of correlation and im- 
provement. This survey was under 
the direction ofacommittee chaired 


by Miss A. G. Taylor of our Depart- 
ment of Education. On this survey 
the class presidents and presidents 
of student organizations were con- 
sulted all the way. This resulted in 
the following set-up of student ac- 
tivities for our campus: 


Religious activities group 
Forensic group 

Debating team 

Musical group 

Dramatic club 

Athletic group 

Class organizations 
School paper 


In order to systematically finance 
the extra-curricular activities, this 
report recommended a_ student 
chest. This recommendation, how- 
ever, failed of approval by the stu- 
dent body and was therefore not 
put in force. 


From time to time the activities 
are resurveyed and restudied with 
a view of meeting needs that may 
arise on the campus. As a final 
effort to meet the needs of our 
seniors, an objective study was 
made of our seniors to determine 
in what particular points they were 
short. In the forming of the course 
to meet shortages the seniors them- 
selves listed the points in which 
they felt the greatest need. This 
has resulted in a course being given 
by Miss Flemmie P. Kittrell, direc- 
tor of Home Economics, based en- 
tirely upon the shortages of our 
seniors. In addition to this, the 
seniors have been grouped under 
one counselor in the dormitory, and 
Miss Blanche M. Reynolds, a teach- 
er of experience and ability, has 
for the last semester been living 
and working with the senior girls 
individually, in order to carry over 
the things that are taught in the 
class and the things that are ex- 
emplified in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Here we have assumed that it 
was our business to build ideals 
through activities as well as class- 
room instruction. 
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Report of Committee On Resolutions 


THREE OUTSTANDING NEEDS OF 
NEGRO EDUCATION IN NorTH 
CAROLINA 


We earnestly urge upon all members 
of our Association that their immediate 
major task be the investigating and the 
arousing of public opinion to supply the 
three great needs of Negro education in 
North Carolina so vividly portrayed by 
Mr. N. C. Newbold, director of the Di- 
vision of Negro Education, namely: (1) 
more and better schoolrooms, (2) the 
providing of high school opportunities 
and facilities where they do not now 
exist, and (3) the employing of Jeanes 
Supervisors in the counties now without 
their services. Furthermore, we endorse 
heartily his plea for broader education 
of our religious leaders, for the develop- 
ing of our artistic scholarship. 


THE SURVEY 


The announcement of the Director of 
Negro Education that funds have been 
obtained to complete the survey of in- 
stitutions of higher learning gives us 
great satisfaction. The recommendations 
of such competent experts as the edu- 
eators on the survey staff can be ac- 
cepted with confidence, and should serve 
to chart definitely and wisely the future 
path of the colleges of the State. 


EVERY CHILD A CHANCE 


If the slogan, “Every child a chance,” 
were the motto of our Association merely 
it would serve mainly as an opportunity 
for the exhibition of rhetorical skill. But 
what fills us with gratitude and hope is 
the splendid attitude of the educators of 
the State, beginning with the president 
of the University, the president and sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Education 
Association, through the ranks of the 
county and city superintendents, to the 
classroom teachers. Among them almost 
invariably there appears a genuine in- 
terest in and even a burning zeal for the 
education and welfare of the country 
child as well as the city child, of the 
colored as well as of the white, 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 


Especially are we thrilled to observe 
the excellent opportunities offered our 
racial group in the city that is now our 
host. In particular, we record our deep 
gratification at the naming of the mag- 
nificent new high school in honor of one 
of our charter members and former pres- 
idents, the distinguished head of Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College, S. G. At- 
kins. 


OPTIMISM FOR THE FUTURE 


The broad-minded attitude of the lead- 
ing educators, the deep and sincere con- 


cern for all the people shown by the 
Governor, the legislators, and by other 
Officials, the keynote so nobly sounded 
by those in high places that the true 
wealth of the State lies in its precious 
human material, cause us to believe con- 
fidently that our boys and girls will face 
a happy and useful future unscarred by 
the shackles that some are tempted to 
place upon them during these times of 
economic depression. 


SOME Factors IN OuR PROGRESS 


When we contemplate the remarkable 
progress of Negro education in North 
Carolina during the past fifty years, we 
desire to record our profound apprecia- 
tion of at least two factors in that prog- 
ress. The first is the contribution of in- 
dividual philanthropists and of such 
foundations as the Rosenwald Fund, the 
General Education Board, the Jeanes 
Fund, the Duke Foundation, the Slater 
Fund, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Ele 
mentary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion, and institutions both public and 
private, are the eternal debtors of these 
noble individuals and beneficent agen- 
cies. 


The second factor is the broad and 
sympathetic attitude of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in general, 
and in particular the constructive plan- 
ning and efficient, stimulating work of 
the Division of Negro Education, headed 
by that able administrator, N. C. New- 
bold. 


THE CHARTER MEMBERS 


The awarding of life certificates to the 
charter members, Drs. S. G, Atkins, C. 
S. Brown,. N. F. Roberts, P. W. Moore, 
and H. EH. Smith, awakens in us profound 
gratitude and deep admiration; gratitude 
that they have been spared from among 
the founders to celebrate with us this 
golden jubilee; admiration for their ex- 
traordinary vision and tenacity, for their 
tangible and invaluable achievements in 
the field of education. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
RECORD AND THE E:XECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


We record our high appreciation of the 
excellent standard maintained by the of- 
ficial journal of the Association, and note 
with pleasure the favorable comments 
that have come spontaneously from many 
quarters concerning the progressive edi- 
torial policies of the executive secretary. 
This is only one instance of the efficiency 
and good judgment evinced by Secretary 
L. S. Cozart in the discharge of his 
duties. We should not fail to mention, 
also, the splendid and judicious manner 
in which he has cared for the interests 
of the teachers during the present ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


We note with satisfaction the broad 
and democratic policies of the United 
States Office of Education, revealed es- 
pecially in the appointment of an ad- 
visory committee on Negro education, 
and in the naming of a specialist in Ne- 
gro education, a highly qualified mem- 
ber of our race, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 


APPRECIATION OF ENTERTAINMENT 


No ordinary words of thanks can ade- 
quately convey our gratitude for the 
splendid way in which all groups, or- 
ganizations, and classes combined to 
make our stay in the Twin City enjoy- 
able. The complimentary luncheons, the 
unique and enjoyable reception in the 
gymnasium on Friday evening, the charm- 
ing music rendered by church choirs, 
soloists, and under the baton of the di- 
rector of music of the city and the di- 
rector of music of the college, are sam- 
ples of the uniform team-work displayed 
by the teachers and other citizens in 
their unselfish codperation with the 
chairman of the committee on entertain- 
ment, President S. G. Atkins, of Winston- 
Salem Teachers College. 


The local newspapers, too, deserve our 
sincere thanks. They have had a repre- 
sentative present at all of our meetings, 
and have printed full and accurate ac- 
counts of the proceedings. 


Respectfully submitted: 


J. W. SEABROOK, 
Mrs. A. W. HoLiann, 
G. C. SHAw, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HE, TAYLOR, 
S. G. ATKINS, 
The Committee on Resolutions. 
Nore: One member of the committee, 
Dr. S. G. Atkins, took no part in the 
preparation of certain portions of this 
report. 


The educational exhibits at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation showed a variety of crea- 
tive ability and great industry in 
the matter of their display. The 
local committee is to be congratu- 
lated, also, upon the unique ar- 
rangement of the exhibits. 


Tredell and Forsyth counties tied 
for first prize, county group, while 
the first prize for individuals went 
to the White Oak School of Guil- 
ford County. Fourteenth Street 
School, Winston-Salem, and Char- 
lotte received honorable mention. 
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| EDITORIALS | 


Our Golden Jubilee—A Record 
and a Prophecy 


HE North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association 
held its fiftieth anniversary at Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C., April 2, 3, 
4, 1931. Despite a year of depression in many sec- 
tions of the State, fully 1,500 teachers came to share 
the celebration of their Golden Jubilee. With a song 
of triumph in their hearts, with honor for the men 
and women, living and dead, whose longing eyes 
lightened from God caught the vision of human need, 
with an enlightened interest in present problems and 
a new zeal to help give every child a chance, these 
forward-looking teachers silenced, at least for the 
moment, the seething unrest of the most turbulent 
year of a decade and gave evidence of quiet rejoicing 
in the assurance that the year of “Jubilee had come.” 
They could not fail to realize that the difficult prob- 
lems of today are slight compared to the struggle 
which faced our leaders in education a half-century 
ago. With practically no facilities, with indifference 
within and opposition without, the pioneers in the 
fight for our larger emancipation put into construc- 
tive form their faith in the possibilities of a better 
day and their belief that— 
“The only death is death in man’s perception; 
The only grave is grave of blinded eyes. 


Creation’s marvel mocks at man’s deception— 
It is man’s mind that from the tomb must rise.” 


Whatever may have been their shortcomings, it 
shall be more tolerable for them than for us at the 
bar of judgment of future generations if we fail to 
carry on what so nobly they began. 
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Safeguarding the Association’s Funds 


HE members of the North Carolina Negro Teach- 

ers Association will rejoice that in the face of a 
hard year the program of the Association went for- 
ward as planned and the fiscal year ended with a fair 
balance and no heavy outstanding debts. A sinking 
fund of $2,500, small though it is, remained un- 
touched, and more than $100 interest was gained 
thereby. It is the hope of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation that this fund can be gradually increased to 
the point where a large part of the annual current 
expenses can be taken care of out of accrued inter- 
est. A yearly enlistment of 5,000 teachers would 
soon make possible such financial strength. 

It should be of interest to the teachers of the State 
that plans are already afoot to execute a depository 
bond which will protect the Association’s funds 
against bank failure. The members of the Associa- 
tion have a right not only to know how every penny 
of their money is spent, but to be assured that it is 
as safe as it is humanly possible to make it. 


Will You Help? 


LSEWHERE in this issue is given a story of how 

the Warren County Training School was almost 
completely destroyed by a tornado which swept 
through that section of the State in the late afternoon 
of January 5, 1931. 

The high school building was blown off its founda- 
tion and wrecked; the main building of the school 
was completely demolished, and the dormitory was 
twisted into a shapeless mass, while the top was car- 
ried away by a terrific wind; water tank and tower 
were destroyed, making a total property damage of 
$40,000.00 done to the school. Miss Edna Harris, 
in an effort to escape from the crumbling buildings, 
was struck by a piece of flying timber and instantly 
killed. 

The Warren County Training School has done out- 
standing work for the boys and girls of that com- 
munity. Shop work and agriculture, as well as thor- 
ough academic work, constituted the school activities. 
We can ill afford to lose such a school plant. It has 
meant too much for the boys and girls of the com- 
munity in which it is located, and to Negro education 
in the State. 

Despite the handicap which such a disaster has 
forced upon them, Prin. G. E. Cheek and his faculty 
have set about to rebuild their school before the open- 
ing of school in September... Small donations from 
a large number of people, amounting at least to $500, 
added to funds from other sources, will greatly help 
them to meet an emergency which untoward circum- 
stances thrust upon them. Will you help? Those who 
can see their way clear to contribute to such a worth- 
while cause should send their donations to Mr. N. C. 
Newbold, director, Division Negro Education, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and specify that it is for the Warren 
County Training School. 
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“John Chavis” —A Valuable 
Contribution 


R. GEORGE C. SHAW, principal of the Mary 

Potter School, Oxford, N. C., has made a valu- 
able contribution to Negro literature in his recent 
volume, “John Chavis.” His subject, a full-blooded 
Negro, who was probably born in Granville County, 
1763, studied at Princeton and later taught white 
boys and girls, many of whom became prominent in 
the public life of North Carolina. 

Without any effort at fulsome interpolations, the 
author has presented in simple, interesting form with 
faithful adherence to the evidence and facts at hand 
the remarkable story of a remarkable man. As a 
teacher, minister, promotor of the public good, and 
apostle of interracial good-will, John Chavis deserves 
to rank high among the builders of a great State. 
The following quotation from the foreword of the 
volume is a significant statement of his work and 
worth: 

Those who were willing to wager that a Negro could not 
learn, later were glad to send to him their sons and daughters 
to be taught English, Latin, and Greek. Forgetting his humble 
birth, his nationality, and the color of his skin, they threw 
open to him the doors of their churches and homes, and gave 
him the seat of honor at their tables. He led their family 
devotions ...and prepared the way for the coming of colleges 
and universities. 


The story of the life of John Chavis is another bit 
of evidence that calls attention to the intellectual and 
cultural possibilities of underprivileged people. It 
should stimulate Negro youth to live nobly that the 
“nobleness in other souls sleeping, but never dead, 
will rise in majesty to meet their own.” 


Important Reminders 


HE October issue (1931) of the NORTH CAROLINA 

TEACHERS RECORD will contain, in addition to 
splendid articles of general interest, a list of 100 per 
cent local units and the complete membership roll of 
the Association. These important items will be held 
for this number in order that all possibility of error 
may be eliminated. Remember the only source of our 
information as to what units reported 100 per cent is 
found in the statements made by the persons report- 
ing for their units. Those who have failed to inform 
us with regard to this matter still have time to do so 
before copy for the October number of the magazine 
is prepared. 

It is important, too, that we remind ourselves that 
the membership fee is $1.50, and that for us to report 
any person as a member who pays less than the whole 
fee would be to violate the constitution as amended at 
the forty-eighth annual session at Charlotte, 1929. 
In other words it is not possible to pay one fee for 
membership and another for the magazine. The 
membership fee is $1.50, and the magazine is free to 
members. 

We earnestly urge also your coéperation in keeping 
our mailing list complete and up-to-date. In almost 


all cases persons who fail to receive the magazine 
have sent in incomplete addresses or changed their 
addresses without notifying the executive office. A 
copy of the magazine goes into the mail for every 
member of the Association. If you fail to get yours 
it is for some reason beyond our control, and usually 
one which you can correct. If you fail to receive it 
by the twentieth of the month in which it should ap- 
pear, please notify the editor promptly. 


Berry O’Kelly 


HE greatness of a man lies often in what one 
knows not, rather than in what one sees of him. 
The teachers of North Carolina may never know 
the vastness of the service rendered to their cause 
by the late Berry O’Kelly. With little formal educa- 
tion, he possessed an inordinate capacity for assimi- 
lating great principles of conduct and setting about 
with fearless determination to achieve his goals. 
With him personalities were subordinated to the good 
of the whole. He sought opportunities to help where 
needed, and cared not who claimed credit for re- 
sults. 

His eminent success in life brought him the friend- 
ship of the great, but never the loss of the common 
touch. 

His life grew in exalted simplicity. A perennial 
yearning for knowledge and wisdom retained in him 
the youth of the learner. He did for the love of do- 
ing, and in doing shied from the public eye. 

He sought the best in every man, and never feared 
the worst. 


Unlimited means at his command, he shunned the 
frills and glamor that smack of pomp and power. 

He fought for others, but never for himself, since 
greatness is its own defense. 


He won battles and others enjoyed the results of 
victory without knowing that conflict had given them 
birth. 

His remains lie interred at the school which took 
his name and grew to effectiveness under his watch- 
ful eye. His spirit lives in better buildings, better 
teachers, better salaries, better children, better com- 
munity relations. H. L.. TRIGG. 


Funds and Forecast 


It should be borne in mind by all concerned that 
there exists a definite relation between the Associa- 
tion’s funds and its future. If during a lean year the 
organization can increase its revenue, pay its debts, 
maintain a fair balance, leave its reserve fund un- 
touched, look forward with reasonable certainty to 
taking care of expenses for the ensuing year and to 
increasing its savings, it would seem that a better 
day lies ahead. These things the Association has 
done—all despite the fact that, because of financial 
depression, many loyal teachers found it impossible 
to pay their dues, and also, in the very nature of the 
case, operating expenses were greater than ever 
before. 
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The Berry O'Kelly Training School: 
A Tribute and a History 


By E. A. Cox 


Principal, Berry O’Kelly Training School, Method 


r | “AHE statement has been made 
that the history of civiliza- 
tion is written in the lives of 

the leaders of the day. Probably 
no more apropos expression could 
be used than this to summarize the 
progress of the Berry O’Kelly 
Training School. In the history of 
the progress of this little rural 
school are written the ideals and 
inspiration of its sponsor. In like 
manner, in the history of this 
school is written the history of the 
development of rural Negro edu- 
cation in Wake County and in 
North Carolina. The growth of ed- 
ucation, particularly Negro educa- 
tion, has been a codperative proc- 
ess. In the early phases of its edu- 
cational development North Caro- 
lina did not look with favor, in a 
greater degree than other Southern 
States, upon the education of the 
Negro. It cannot be said that this 
attitude must be an indictment of 
the State; such a condition was the 
result of conditions that had exist- 
ed and from which the people of 
any community had to grow. 

Growth out of this traditional 
attitude to one of more liberal con- 
tribution to the education of the 
minority group, as a public policy, 
was slow. Much of the groundwork 
was done by missionary schools; 
additional progress was made when 
various funds, such as the Jeanes, 
Slater, Rosenwald, and other funds, 
were made available for aid to pub- 
lic schools. Personal participation, 
on the part of the Negro, was the 
final contribution to the establish- 
ment of a policy that is rapidly lib- 
erating the Negro from ignorance, 
and also liberating the majority 
group from an attitude of skepti- 
cism with reference to Negro edu- 
cation. 

The Berry O’Kelly Training 
School is not the outgrowth of our 
educational renaissance within the 
State, though its period of great- 
est growth is concomitant with the 


educational rebirth of North Caro- 
lina. The school began, as a pri- 
vate school, in a little log hut erect- 
ed in 1871. This school was a “pay 
school,” with a tuition fee of two 
dollars per month. The school term 
was a term of two months. This 
one-room private school was re- 
placed by a new two-teacher public 
school in 1873. In August of that 
year there was opened at Thomp- 
son’s Crossroads, just two miles 
west of the present site, the first 
public school of the community. 
This school served as the commu- 
nity school until 1895. In 1895 a 
new school was erected on part of 
what is now the campus of the 
school. With periodic additions to 
building and to faculty, this school 
served as the community school 
untilal9i4: 


The modern phase of school 
growth began in 1914. In this year 
three county training schools were 
established in North Carolina; the 
Berry O’Kelly School was one of 
these. Growth of the school had 
now become rapid. From the dis- 
trict school, the school became a 
consolidated school, embracing 
three small districts. The outlook 
was no longer for the community, 
but for the whole county and ad- 
jacent. counties. In 1915 a. brick 
building was erected; this building 
had ten classrooms and an audito- 
rium. Good teachers were replaced 
by better teachers. Shaw Univer- 
sity was called on to supply a prin- 
cipal for the school. There gradu- 
ally grew up a plan to place the 
school on the State accredited list 
of high schools. This seemed an 
impossible task, inasmuch as Shaw 
University and St. Augustine’s 
School both offered exceptional fa- 
cilities for high school training. 


The more difficult task seemed 
the task best suited to the spirit of 
Berry O’Kelly. Codperation of rural 
preachers was sought; the county 
and adjacent counties were scoured 


for prospective pupils. Mr. O’Kelly, 
together with principal, teachers, 
and preachers, visited churches, 
homes, conventions, and meetings 
of all kinds and brought children 
in to school. Just about this time 
a State normal school needed a vice- 
principal and Mr. J. H. Bias was 
called from the work at Method to 


take up work at the Elizabeth City | 


State Normal. Meanwhile, the cam- 
pus had increased in size and a new 
brick dormitory had been erected, 
in 1921, for girls. Mr. H. L. Trigg 
took up the work where Mr. Bias 
had left off, and in 1923 the school 
was placed on the accredited list 
and the first class graduated. 


It is significant that the Berry 
O’Kelly School should again be one 
of the first three schools in a State- 
wide movement. This time the 
school was one of the first three 
public schools to be placed on the 
State list of accredited schools. The 
scope and influence of the school 
had broadened and pupils were reg- 
istered from as far east as White- 
ville, as far west as Madison, as far 
north as Ahoskie, and as far south 
as Rockingham. This broad influ- 
ence could not long continue. Con- 
tributions by Jeanes, Slater, Rosen- 
wald, and other funds had rapidly 
awakened in the Negroes of the 
State a desire for a local high 
school. County boards of education 
and county superintendents were 
more willing to listen to the urgent 
call from the director of Negro ed- 
ucation for better schools and for 
high schools. The number of high 
schools in adjacent counties made 
it no longer necessary that boys 
and girls should go to a school of 
another county for training. 

This change in_ conditions 
brought about a change in the ob- 
jective of the Berry O’Kelly School. 
Education of pupils for all counties 
is not now necessary. It is rather 
important that the tendencies of 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND COMMENT 





ATKINS HIGH DEDICATED 


INSTON-SALEWM’S new high 

school was dedicated April 2, 
1931, and christened The Atkins 
High School in honor of Dr. S. G. 
Atkins, president of Winston-Sa- 
lem Teachers’ College. 

Mr. A. H. Eller, chairman of the 
school board, presided. The name 
ofthenew school was announced by 
T. W. Blackwell, chairman of the 
school committee, who pointed out 
that the committee had decided to 
name the new school for one who 
had built a great life which over a 
long period of years was charac- 
terized by consecrated service. 

The building was presented by 
Mayor Coan and received by Prin- 
cipal Carter and Miss Hannah Mae 
Benjamin, who spoke on behalf of 
the student body. 

The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Frank Graham, pres- 
ident of the University of North 
Carolina. Dr. Graham congratu- 
lated Winston-Salem for the ad- 
vanced steps taken to provide for 
her Negro children and pointed to 
the magnificent building as a chal- 





S.G. ATKINS 


lenge to the rest of the State, that 
in the final analysis we must pay 
our debts with intelligence, which 
cannot be insured by any back- 
ward program. These of all times, 
said he, are times when we must 
safeguard our capacities and pow- 
ers. 








The Atkins High School has 
been planned as a school of the 
comprehensive type. It has been 
built for all the high school chil- 
dren of Winston-Salem’s colored 
population. There is to be includ- 
ed in its program, industrial art, 
general education, vocational and 
college preparatory work. In the 
near future there will be organized 
trade classes in carpentry, mason- 
ry, auto-mechanics, painting, pa- 
per-hanging, metal work, mechan- 
ical drawing, cooking, and sewing; 
academic work in citizenship, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, mathemat- 
ics, sciences, arts, physical educa- 
tion, and music. 

Besides the auditorium and the 
gymnasium the building is equal in 
size to a 60-room school. There 
are in the building such special 
features as principal’s offices, med- 
ical rooms, teachers’ room, cafe- 
teria and kitchen, art room, library 
rooms, shower and locker rooms, 
science laboratories, and lecture 
rooms, masonry trades, auto-me- 
chanics, carpentry, woodwork, me- 
chanical drawing, finishing, bar- 

(Continued on Page 52) 





} ATKINS HIGH SCHOOL 
The building, equipment, and grounds are valued at $400,000 
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Campus Improvement In Wake County 


FEW years ago, during the 
World War, the word ‘“‘ob- 
jective” became very popu- 

lar. Since that time people in 
every walk of life, and especially 
in the educational field, have se- 
lected special objectives toward 
which to work each year. 

Having a definite objective does 
not mean that other work will not 
receive special attention, but it 
should mean that every effort will 
be made to accomplish what has 
been singled out for special atten- 
tion. Objectives are usually se- 
lected according to the most ur- 
gent needs of the school and com- 
munity. 

For a number of years we have 
stressed efficient teaching and bet- 
ter school buildings. We have 
found it necessary to continue 
work on these important things to 
make permanent improvement rea- 
sonably certain. Even after very 
marked improvement has_ been 
made, we find that special atten- 
tion must be given to certain 
phases of the work. 

In 1930 we began what we hope 
to make an anual affair, that is, 
a campus improvement contest. Ac- 
cordingly, campus improvement 
was selected this year as one of 
our objectives. Many schools made 


FIVH-TEACHER ROSENWALD SCHOOL, WENDELL 


By Mrs. P. L. BYRD 


Supervisor, Wake County Colored Schools 


improvement on their campuses 
this year, but only ten entered the 
contest, which began last fall and 


ended March 14. 


terested in beautifying yards in 
different localities. 

The communities helped by rais- 
ing money for shrubbery and do- 





THE BERRY O’KELLY TRAINING SCHOOL, METHOD 


This year the contest was con- 
ducted by the teachers of the Vo- 
cational Department of the Berry 
O’Kelly Training School. They of- 
fered $10 worth of shrubbery to 
the school making the most im- 
provement on its campus. Besides 
directing the work at the different 
schools, these men have been in- 





Winner of the first prize in the Wake County Campus Improvement Contest 


nating their labor whenever neces- 
sary. More than $200 was raised 
in this way. The winner of the 
first prize is a four-teacher Rosen- 
wald School at Wendell. This 
school, with help of men in the 
community, worked hard and ac- 
complished much. They built a rock 
wall, stone steps, stone walkway, 
made repairs on building and 
planted $21 worth of shrubbery to 
good advantage. 

The Berry O’Kelly Training 
School did not enter the contest, 
but a fine job of campus improve- 
ment was done there. 


Atkins High Dedicated 
(Continued from Page 51) 

bering and beauty parlor work, 
laundry, sewing, housekeeping and 
cooking rooms. In addition to the 
rooms mentioned above there are 
27 classrooms, three study halls, 
and ten lavatories. 

The building, equipment, and 
grounds are valued at $400,000. 
These funds were made possible by 
money voted by the citizens of 
Winston-Salem and a subvention 
of $50,000 from Rosenwald Fund. 
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Golden Jubilee Convention 


HE North Carolina Negro 

Teachers’ Association held 

its Golden Jubilee Conven- 
tion at Winston-Salem Teachers 
College April 2, 3, 4, 1931. The 
Convention was unique in the sig- 
nificance of the addresses before 
the general sessions and section 
meetings, in the articulation of the 
program, in the delightful music 
and in the splendid entertainment 
which the local committee and the 
city of Winston-Salem made pos- 
sible. 

Mayor Geo. W. Coan, Jr., Supt. 
R. H. Latham, and Mr. U. S. Rey- 
nolds welcomed the teachers to the 
Twin City, which has set an ex- 
ample to the rest of the State in 
the adequate and modern provision 
made for its Negro school popu- 
lation. Dean J. W. Seabrook of 
the Fayetteville State Normal 
School in his response to the wel- 
come addresses pointed out the 
turnings in the road of progress 
which has brought the North Car- 
olina Negro Teachers’ Association 
to the half-century mark. Said the 
speaker: ‘Several years ago we 
turned the corner of increased sup- 
port, later of better organization, 
and recently of an enlarged and 
vitalized program. The theme of 
the Convention—Every Child a 
Chance—was sounded in the sev- 
eral addresses as well as in the 
papers and discussions in the va- 
rious sections. Outstanding speak- 
ers were Dr. Ambrose Caliver, spe- 
cialist in the education of Negroes, 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; N. C. Newbold, director, Di- 
vision of Negro Education, North 
Carolina; E. J. Coltrane, president 
of the North Carolina Education 
Association, and Dr. G. E. Davis, 
president of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. Caliver urged teachers to 
employ more widely the technique 
of the scientist and physician and 
hasten the development of the 
moral and spiritual life, that they 
may keep pace with the material 
development of an industrial age. 
Mr. Newbold, too, challenged the 
teachers to assume responsibility 
for spiritual leadership and pro- 


ductive scholarship. Mr. Coltrane 
set forth an argument for the ap- 
preciation of teaching and voiced 
his belief that one of the duties of 
teachers is to take an active and 
intelligent part in the political af- 
fairs of the State. Dr. Davis’s ad- 
dress vividly portrayed the solid, 
constructive work of a _ half-cen- 
tury of progress in the Associa- 
tion. 

The last session of the Associa- 
tion was devoted entirely to busi- 
ness. The certified public account- 
+ % 


Are You Guilty? 








A careful check reveals the 
fact that the majority of 
teachers who fail to receive 
their copies of The Record 
come under one of the follow- 
ing heads: Incomplete ad- 
dress; Removed, left no ad- 
dress; Unclaimed. 

If you fail to receive your 
copy of the magazine by the 
20th of the month in which it 
is published, please notify the 
executive office. If you change 
your address, please inform 
us, giving old as well as new 
address. 

* + 
ants, Ernst & Ernst, congratulated 
the officials of the Association on 
the efficient and businesslike man- 
ner in which the Association’s 
financial affairs have been con- 
ducted. 

Dr. G. E. Davis, of Charlotte, 
was reélected president for another 
year, while O. R. Pope, of Rocky 
Mount, was again named vice- 
president. L. S. Cozart, of Ra- 
leigh, was reélected executive sec- 
retary for a period of two years, 
and J. T. Taylor of Durham was 
elected recording secretary. The 
following persons were chosen 
members of the executive commit- 
tee: S. G. Atkins, J. Bonner Mac- 
Rae, J. T. Michael, H. L. Trigg, 
Miss Marie Mclver, Mrs. P. L. 
Byrd, and Mrs. M. C. Holliday. 

During the closing session the 
names of members who had died 
during the year were read by L. 





S. Cozart to the strains of Beetho- 
ven’s “Funeral March.” The chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, 
J. W. Seabrook, made an expansive 
report in which the Association 
was urged to do its utmost in pro- 
moting education, and thanks were 
expressed to Dr. Atkins, Mr. New- 
bold, and Dr. Caliver for their 
work in behalf of the Negro, to the 
city for its excellent entertain- 
ment and to the newspapers for 
the generous space granted. Res- 
olutions were also passed stressing 
the following three needs in the 
colored school system of the State; 
first, more and better schoolrooms ; 
second, more Negro high schools, 
and third, more supervisors in the 
State. 

A unique feature of the conven- 
tion was the presentation of life 
membership certificates to charter 
members now living: Dr. E. E. 
Smith Dr, PewW.s, Moores Dros: 
G, Atkins, Dr. C. S. Brown, and 
Dr. N. F. Roberts. Life member- 
ship certificates were also award- 
ed to Mr. N. C. Newbold and Dr. 
A. T. Allen. 


The Colored Older Boys’ Confer- 
ence of North Carolina held its 
seventh annual meeting at the 
Washington High School, April 17, 
18j019; -1931° 

More than 120 young men, rep- 
resenting the finest potential man- 
power in our high schools, were 
in attendance. The main speak- 
ers were: Mr. J. T. Taylor, North 
Carolina College, Durham; Rev. 
George A. Fisher, rector, Episco- 
pal Church, Raleigh, and Mr. B. 
E. Mays, National Council Y. M. 
G. Ax 

All addresses and group discus- 
sions were built around the gen- 
eral theme: ‘Ourselves and the 
Age in Which We Live.” 

Mr. J. T. Taylor and Mr. J. A. 
Tarpley were reélected chairman 
and secretary respectively of the 
Promotion Committee, while Mr. 
W. F. Taylor of Greensboro was 
elected assistant secretary. 

The next conference will be held 
at Wilmington, April 8, 9, and 10, 
19382. 
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Story of aStorm Told By the Camera 


OOK closely at the pictures on 
this page and you will get 
some idea of the ruins of the 

Warren County Training School 
which was completely destroyed by 
a tornado which swept through 
that section of the State January 5, 
1931. The main buildings of the 
school plant crumpled like paste- 
board, while students and teachers 


fled to the basement or sought ref- 
uge outside. Edna Harris, a stu- 
dent was killed instantly by a piece 
of timber while she fled from a 
falling building. 

The school authorities, in spite 
of perils of general depression, of 
drought and of storm, are making 
strenuous efforts to rebuild the 
school and have it ready to open in 
the fall. Prof. G. E. Cheek, the 


principal, is assuming responsibil- 
ity to raise approximately $800.00 
of the needed funds. Those who 
can and will are urged to help in 
this worthy undertaking. Send 
donations to Mr. N. C. Newbold, 
Director Division Negro Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., and specify 
them for Warren County Training 
School. 





TWO VIEWS OF THE GIRLS’ DORMITORY 


The roof and the sides were blown away and the bedroom furnishings were twisted into a mass of useless rubbish 





SHOP FOR AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION 
COMPLETELY DEMOLISHED 


Hold High the Torch 


Let us hold high the torch! We did not light its glow; | 
*Twas given us from other hands, you know. 
*Tis only ours to keep it burning bright, 

Ours to pass on when we no longer need light. 
For there are little feet that we must guide, 
And little forms go marching by our side. 
Their eyes are watching every tear and smile, 
And efforts that we think are not worth while 
May sometimes be the very helps they need. 


Nellie B. Bradley. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If we could have but one generation of properly born, trained, 
educated, and healthy children, a thousand other problems of | 
government would vanish. We would assure ourselves of 
healthier minds in more vigorous bodies to direct the energies 


of our nation to yet greater heights of achievement.—Herbert 
Hoover. 
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The New Gymnasium At Mary Potter School, 
Oxford, N. C. 





Mary Potter is the only private high school in the State having an 
entire building set aside for physical education, that phase of our school 
offerings which, so far as the majority of the students of the State are 


concerned, has been sadly neglected. 





An Appreciation of the Pub- 
lic School Teacher 
(Continued from Page 43) 
lieve that as a promoter of good 
business the school has not an 
equal. I suggest that we look back 
over the last forty years. Suppose 
we should make a note of the 
things that were regarded as lux- 
uries in 1890 and which today are 
looked upon as being actual neces- 
sities. This is exactly what we 
mean when we speak of the rise in 
the standard of living. Who will 
not agree that the school has had 
most to do with this rise in the 
standard of living? If this is 
true it has had much to do with 
the increase of business that has 

come during these years. 

Let us go back to our map of 
the world and select those coun- 
tries where there is a school sys- 
tem that compares somewhat fa- 
vorably with ours. I think we will 
find that such countries are doing 


- many times the amount of business 


that is done in the countries where 


there is no school system. I sug- 
gest that we note the conditions in 


_ those countries where there is no 


Beet 


school system. Now I propose 
this question, How will a million 
of those people compare as an as- 
set to any business, with a million 


people such as we find in the 
United States, or in other coun- 
tries where there is a good school 
system? There is only one answer 
to such a question. As a business 
asset they are far apart. 

What business in this country 
needs is a market for its products. 
We have very little hope of foreign 
markets now. ‘The tariff wall 
makes markets very improbable, 
but without a tariff wall there 
could be small markets in foreign 
countries. We must depend on our 
own people to consume our prod- 
ucts. The standard of living will 
determine the size of our home 
markets, and the school will de- 
termine the standards of living. 
Who doubts that schools are the 
best promoters of good business? 

Just now it is being said that in 
a time of financial depression we 
cannot afford to continue our pres- 
ent appropriations for education. 
The more important point is that 
education is the best remedy for a 
depression and the best safeguard 
against the recurrence of depres- 
sions in the future. If we are 
really interested in the return of 
prosperity and the maintenance of 
prosperous times in the future, we 
will do well to keep our schools 
going at high speed. 
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If what I have said is true, bus- 
iness men should be back of the 
schools, at least to the extent that 
they are back of advertising, be- 
cause without the schools their ad- 
vertising would bring very little 
business. Business men should un- 
derstand that the school is not 
only a promoter of new business, 
but that it has also great business 
adjustment value. This point has 
particular reference to the adjust- 
ments that must be made every 
year on account of labor-saving 
machines. It seems to me that this 
point ought to appeal with equal 
force to labor. 

There are certain problems in 
North Carolina which are demand- 
ing an early solution. In view of 
the previous contributions of our 
teachers we shall have to look to 
them to help in the solution of 
these problems. I could indicate at 
least one dozen problems which 
ought to claim our thought and at- 
tention. I think, however, that I 
will do well to consider only two 
outstanding problems at this time. 

The first problem is that of law- 
lessness. Probably this is our 
greatest problem right now. I am 
not going to attempt a complete 
solution, but I do propose to point 
out the contributions which the 
teacher is now making, and which 
we can make in greater degree in 
the future. 

The increase of crime has be- 
come a real problem. It is known 
as a fact that America holds an un- 
enviable position with respect to 
crime when comparison is made 
with other countries. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that men 
came to America seeking freedom 
and liberty. In reality they were 
seeking the opportunity to free 
themselves from restraint. It is 
rather a natural consequence that 
they have not been carefully 
trained in the difference between 
liberty and license. 


Let us make a few comparisons. 
The homicide rate of the United 
States is twice that of Italy; four 
times that of Australia; eight 
times that of Ireland, and thirty- 
six times that of Switzerland. 
Comparisons with other countries 
will not improve our standing. 

Now what can we do about such 
a problem as this? We can’t af- 
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ford to sit down and fold our hands 
in the face of a situation like this. 
All that we have and hold dear re- 
quires us to give adequate atten- 
tion to this problem. 

There have been many suggested 
remedies. The one we hear most 
often is legislation. I admit that 
laws have their moral values, but 
legislation cannot be a panacea for 
our troubles. Time will not per- 
mit a discussion of the inadequacy 
of legislation to deal with this 
problem. 

Of course, you are ready to sug- 
gest law enforcement. I am ready 
to admit the value of this sugges- 
tion, but it has its limitations. No 
civilization can endure that is de- 
pendent upon enforcement of law 
by officers. Officers are necessary, 
but they should concentrate their 
attention on the relatively small 
number who do not feel, or respond 
to, the compulsions of an imner 
restraint. 

I submit that the problem is one 
of law observance more than of 
law enforcement. The good citi- 
zen has both the capacity and de- 
sire to govern himself. He acts, 
not so much from pressure from 
without as from power within. 
Crime will decrease in direct pro- 
portion as this class wicreases. 
This class will consist of individ- 
uals who have a disciplined free- 
dom. 

I do not think that a democracy 
is possible on any other basis than 
this. The whole theory of democ- 
racy is that human beings are able 
to govern themselves. We boast 
that in this country the whole body 
of people do govern themselves. 

I am interested in the mainte- 
nance of our democratic institu- 
tions. I am more interested, how- 
ever, in the maintenance of a safe 
type of civilization. If there are 
certain evils in our democratic so- 
ciety which are conducive to the 
destruction of our civilization, then 
something must be done about it. 
We must maintain our civilization. 

I think we will agree that there 
are four institutions upon which 
we must rely for the maintenance 
of a civilization. Those four insti- 
tutions are the State, the home, 
the school, and the church. 

I fear that in the past we have 
relied too largely on the good offices 
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of the State. It is the duty of the 
State to formulate into law the 
standards of conduct by imposing 
penalties and inflicting punish- 
ment. Look back to the early days 
of civilization and you will find 
that human beings were made con- 
scious of their obligations and were 
willing to impose restraints upon 
themselves. 


We shall not cease to rely on the 
State for protection and the main- 
tenance of civilization, but the 
State itself must come to recog- 
nize that it must place its depend- 
ence upon the home, the school, 
and the church. It is these three 
institutions which will provide the 
necessary voluntary restraints 
which will compel obedience by the 
force of moral obligation. In this 
connection I should like to quote 
the Attorney-General of North 
Carolina. In referring to the home, 
the school, and the church, he says: 
“These act outside of any legalis- 
tic principle. They touch and use 
the inner resources of the human 
spirit. They act, not through the 
whirlwind, the earthquake, or the 
fire, but in the still small voice of 
conscience. They provide those 
sanctions, motives and_ ideals 
against which men dare not of- 
fend. They produce an atmosphere 
in which men live and move and 
have their being unconscious we 
may be of the social atmosphere 
created by these three institutions, 
but we take on of its nature with 
the changes which it undergoes.” 

It is not my purpose to minimize 
the part which the home and the 
church should play in the solution 
of the problem of lawlessness. It 
is my purpose, however, to mag- 
nify the part which the school 
should play. I presume we will all 
admit that no one of the three in- 
stitutions mentioned has done all 
that it could have done. We hear 
charges being made against all 
three, and there is some basis for 
the charges in each case. 

It is my honest opinion. that, 
since the school deals with prac- 
tically all children, it has the 
greatest opportunity to prevent 
lawlessness. The school is a great 
civilizing process. The greatest 
safeguard against crime is to have 
every child properly civilized and 
socialized. We simply want civil- 


ized human beings. There are data 
that go to show that education is 
of value as a civilizing agent. It 
is an actual fact that of six hun- 
dred young white men recently in 
the State Prison, only two of them 
had reached the fourth year in 
high school; thirteen the third 
year; twenty-two the second year, 
and fifty-one the first year. Of this 
number, one hundred twenty-two 
had never been to school; one hun- 
dred seventy-two had been through 
the first or second grades; one hun- 
dred fourteen through the third or 
fourth grades, and ninety through 
the fifth, sixth, or seventh grades. 


These revelations are in line 
with the facts revealed in a pre- 
vious investigation made by the 
Governor of North Carolina. As I 
understand the matter, Governor 
Gardner caused to be made an in- 
vestigation of the youthful crim- 
inals incarcerated in the State Pen- 
itentiary. Many things were dis- 
covered about them, but the thing 
the Governor considered most im- 
portant of all was that there was 
not a single high school graduate in 
the group. 

Recently an investigation has 
been made of 20,000 incarcerations 
in the State of Indiana, covering a 
period of twenty years. Out of 
the entire 20,000 in all of twenty 
years, only three high school grad- 
uates were admitted to the insti- 
tutions of correction. 

These facts may be new revela- 
tions to the public generally, but 
not so to teachers. The experi- 
ence of public school people all 
over the country, through a hun- 
dred years or more of its history, 
has indicated that whenever it is 
possible to keep a child in school a 
sufficient length of time to gradu- 
ate him, the overwhelming chances 
are that this child will become a 
useful citizen. He will not only — 
make his own way, earn a taxable 
income, or accumulate taxable 
property, but he is very much less 
likely to develop criminal tenden- 
cies, which call for the expenditure 
of money either for punishment or 
correctional purposes, or the pro- 
tection of the public. 

With the perfectly wonderful 
programs of character education — 
now being instituted in practically © 
all of our schools we may expect © 
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rapid progress in the work which 
the schools are supposed to do. In 
almost every meeting of teachers 
emphasis is being placed on charac- 
ter education. This shows rather 
emphatically that our teachers are 
thinking seriously on this subject. 
I am expecting significant results 
from the schools of the present and 
the future. Many changes, which 
_ have increased the efficiency of the 
schools, have been made in the last 
twenty years. This new feature 
—character education — bids fair 
to be a solution of many problems. 

This, of course, will mean that 
education will pay greater divi- 
dends in good citizenship. It will 
decrease still more the amount of 
money we have to spend on law en- 
forcement, but most important of 
all, it will tend to produce law- 
abiding, constructive, and useful 
citizens of a community. 

Another problem of equal im- 
portance is to be found in our ag- 
ricultural situation. The success- 
ful management of a farm calls for 
lifting the level of farm operation 
above that of the unskilled, thrift- 
less, indifferent individual who 
makes no attempt to improve his 
methods. We have no greater eco- 
nomic problem at the present time 
than that of making agriculture a 
paying profession. It is not only 
an economic problem, but a social 
problem as well. Toward the so- 
lution of this problem the school 
has a definite contribution to make. 
The individual who is to engage in 
the profession of agriculture must 
have expert information, must be 
trained in correct methods of 
thought, must be highly skilled in 
the use of mind and hands, and 
must possess the ability to manage 
an enterprise of delicate adjust- 
ment. ; 

There is another angle to this 
problem which demands attention. 
Agriculture is concerned not only 
with production, but marketing 
also. The basis of a correct market- 
ing system is codperation among 
farmers. I submit that the secur- 
ing of codperation among farmers 
is an _ educational proposition. 
Here again the school makes its 
contribution. It develops those 
qualities of character so necessary 
in codperation, and does more to 
promote a spirit of toleration and 


. 


sympathetic unity of purpose and 
action than any other agency. The 
school aids in supplying the intel- 
ligence, the skills, and the attitudes 
necessary to make agriculture a 
successful business enterprise. 


If I am correct in my analysis 
of the situation; if the public 
school really rests on the philos- 
ophy which I have indicated, then 
it is an institution which must not 
be neglected. These problems de- 
mand solution. The school forces 
stand ready to codperate with the 
political and business interests in 
working out a solution to our 
many and various problems. We 
are ready to practice every reason- 
able economy. The fact is, how- 
ever, that an institution like the 
public school must have adequate 
financial support if we are to make 
North Carolina a suitable State in 
which to live. 


The real worth of a State is not 
in stores, and banks, and mills, and 
farms, but in men and women, 
boys and girls. The character of 
these men and women will deter- 
mine their real worth. It is per- 
fectly evident that the characters 
of men and women of the future 
are being developed in the boys and 
girls now in school. 


We are paying for crime today. 
If our prisons are filled with per- 
sons who have not had the bless- 
ing of education it is because the 
State of North Carolina did not do 
its part for them when they were 
boys and girls. We are simply 
paying for our negligence in 
wrecked homes, ruined lives, and 
increased tax rates. If we had 
been more careful and far-sighted 
in the past we would not have such 
problems on our hands now. 


There are in North Carolina to- 
day a vast army of boys and girls. 
Here they are, bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, from hill and 
dale, from city and village, from 
farm and mills—immortal spirits, 
potential sons of God. 

I summon the people of North 
Carolina, as I summon my own 
soul, to see to it that there be pro- 
vided such educational advantages 
as will guarantee full, abundant, 
and wholesome characters for the 
childhood of our State. 
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Valuable Recommendations 


HE Teacher Training Sec- 
| tion of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers’ Association 
for two years has been making a 
study of some of the problems that 
confront many of the teachers of 
the State. One hundred sixty-one 
answers to the questionnaire sent 
out reveal a variety of problems 
which should yield to some of the 
solvents suggested by the Teacher 
Training Section in the following 
recommendations: 


1. Group meetings of teachers in serv- 
ice. Particularly is this recommenda- 
tion made for rural teachers, as the sec- 
tion felt that group discussions, led by 
those rural teachers who have solved 
some of the problems as they actually 
existed in their respective communities, 
would mean more to the teachers than 
would their efforts to follow theoretical 
book treatments. 


2. Sectional meetings of teachers, spon- 
sored by teacher training institutions. 
This recommendation grows out of a 
knowledge that a more careful and criti- 
cal observation, particularly of young 
teachers, by the institutions which train 
them, will lead to focalization of atten- 
tion upon those phases of the student 
teacher’s training that should receive 
the most emphasis as revealed by life 
situations. 


3. More careful selection of prospective 
teachers, making possible a continuous 
approach to maximum teacher efficiency 
obtainable. 


4. Where practicable, teacher training 
institutions should provide practice 
teaching in rural schools for prospective 
rural school teachers. Serious reflection 
needs to be given to this recommenda- 
tion by our training institutions because 
the ideal conditions under which the stu- 
dent teacher does practice work greatly 
hamper his progress in attempting to be- 
come adjusted to rural school life and 
its problems. 


5. Teacher training institutions should 
provide visual instruction of rural life 
where it is impracticable to provide rural 
practice teaching. The pictures should 
be taken from life and should give the 
prospective teacher a clear and definite 
idea of what is to be expected in a rural 
community. 


The group felt that further 
study should be given this impor- 
tant phase of school life and voted 
to continue a study of it through 
the next year. Prof. E. R. Gar- 
rett, of Greensboro, was reélected 
chairman, and Miss Alice G. Tay- 
lor was reélected chairman for the 
next year. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
DURHAM, N. C. 





THE NEW PLANT OF THE WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, HIGH POINT, N. C. 


The upper center photograph shows the present plant, with the new auditorium and gymnasium. The other buildings repre- 
sent stages of progress in the development of the school. The insets are (left) Professor H. E, Cartright, Principal, and (right) : 
Dr. A. J. Griffin, President of the old Normal Institute from 1897 until 1923, when it was taken over by the city as a gift from the 
Friends Society and converted into a public high school. 
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NECROLOGY 


Below is a list of names of mem- 
bers of the Association who passed 
to their reward since the annual 
meeting at Rocky Mount, April, 
1930. They were builders in a great 
cause. They fought a good fight 
and kept the faith to the end of 
their earthly lives. May we keep 
their memory green. 

C. G. Davis, Hillside Park High School, 
Durham. 


Miss Ella C. Donnell, 
teacher, Reidsville. 


Mr. H. Falkener, principal, Greensboro. 

Mi: JE. Hoster. 

Mrs. Abby W. Logan, teacher of music, 
Shaw University, Raleigh. 

Mr. J. O. Mitchell, principal, 
mont. 

Mr. Berry O’Kelly, builder in education 
and business, Raleigh. 

Mr. J. A. Prince, principal, 
County Training School. 

Mr. T. T. Ringer, principal, 
County Training School. 

Mrs. Adella Thompson, teacher at Fai- 
son. 

Dean W. S. Turner, of Shaw Univer- 
sity president of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association, 1929-30, Raleigh. 
“Life is the stocks on which that ship of 

ships, 

The soul, rests while it builds; when 
it is done, 

God christens it with Death, and then 

it slips 

Superbly down the ways, its voyage 
begun 

Upon the deep, illimitable sea 

Of its uncharted immortality.” 


high school 


Rouge- 


Greene 


Pender 


Fifty Years of Educational 
Progress 
(Continued from Page 45) 
C. Newbold, who was then the Di- 
rector of Negro Education. 

All honor to the men and women, 
teachers, ministers, laymen, pro- 
fessional men, members of this As- 
sociation, white and colored, North- 
ern or Southern, of 1881 and for- 
ward, who placed this Association 
on foundations which the storms 
and vicissitudes of fifty years have 
made more stable and secure! 

In conclusion we may, one and 
all, felicitate our Association upon: 

1. Her pioneer position among 
state teachers’ associations in 
America dedicated to education in 
its higher form for the Negro. 

2. Upon her splendid spirit of 
perseverance against great discour- 
agements at every stage of its 
progress. 
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3. Upon the fact that in all the 
fifty years of her progress and 
service she has steadfastly adhered 
to the best traditions. 

4. On the influence its member- 
ship has exerted over the profes- 
sional life of the race. 

5. And, finally, upon her present 
encouraging position and outlook 
for larger service in the next half- 
century than was possible in the 
years that lie behind us. 


The Berry O’Kelly Training 

School: A Tribute and 
a History 
(Continued from Page 50) 
the county training school shall be 
for concentrated work within the 
county. The objective of the county 
training school had been to train 
teachers for the smaller schools. 
This function has never been filled 
by the use ef those who have come 
direct from high school. The proc- 
ess has been through the normal 
school and the college. Of 264 grad- 
uates, 161 have entered colleges or 
normal schools. Many of these are 
now in school, but 15 have received 
degrees from colleges and about 
thirty have completed the work of 
the normal school. Of the 15 col- 
lege graduates, 10 are teaching. 
With the exception of probably ten, 
all of the normal graduates are 
teaching. The teaching group of 
the county is made up of more than 
ten per cent of the training school 
graduates. 

This college group, however, rep- 
resents only a portion of the grad- 
uates; a large portion, it is true, 
but only a portion. Many of the 
graduates do not go to college, and 
many of the boys and girls of the 
elementary school do not reach 
high school. In addition to these, 
there are many parents who have 
not caught the spirit. To reach 
these children who do not enter 
high school and parents who can- 
not enter school, the school is offer- 
ing training that is planned to help. 
Regular credit cannot be given for 
this work, but it is possible to make 
the presence of the school felt in 
many homes. 

In 1924 a second teacher was 
added to the home economics de- 
partment; in 1929 a second teacher 
was added for vocational agricul- 


ture. These four teachers carry to 
communities of the county such 
work as the community will accept. 
There are four evening classes for 
parents. In these classes the teach- 
ers try to offer improved crop prac- 
tice instruction, instruction in 
cooking, and in care of the homes. 
Twelve poultry projects have been 
established, six hog projects, and 
a corn improvement contest. The 
county program of school improve- 
ment has been under the direction 
of teachers of this department. 
While the work is restricted by 
legal requirements, teachers find it 
possible to give much aid to parents 
and to boys and girls who are not 
a part of the high school. The pro- 
gram is one that seems best for the 
rural community. In a period of 
depression it has been possible for 
the school to go through the year 
without the purchase of meal or 
sweet potatoes other than that pur- 
chased from parents of pupils or 
from the pupils themselves. More 
than thirty projects were carried 
to completion by high school boys 
and part-time boys last year. 

It would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the help the school received 
from the effort of the late Berry 
O’Kelly. ‘Mine is the work of mak- 
ing possibilities, not to teach,” was 
his most frequent expression. How 
well he did this may be seen in the 
effect of his effort. His selection 
of assistants was such as to make 
possible the development of the 
work as a county-wide project. The 
work of the county training school 
has passed through three distinct 
periods: a period of growth from 
the district school; a period of ex- 
pansion to cover the needs of ad- 
jacent counties, and its present 
phase of intensive effort to help not 
only the pupils who fill its class- 
rooms, but pupils’ parents and boys 
and girls who for one reason or an- 
other would never come to school. 


In the reading contest con- 
ducted at the fiftieth anniversary 
by the Elementary Section, a first 
prize of ten dollars was awarded 
to Bettie A. Crump, of the Dun- 
bar School, Lexington, while a 
second prize of five dollars went 
to Elizabeth Gibbs of the Washing- 
ton Street School, Greensboro. 
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Auditors’ Report 


North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

GENTLEMEN :—We have examined the books of account and record per- 
taining to the cash receipts and disbursements of the EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY and the TREASURER of the NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION for the period from April 18, 1930, to April 2, 1931, and 
submit herewith our report. 


The system of recording financial transactions is briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: All income, except interest on bank accounts, is received through the 
office of the Executive Secretary, who receipts for same on a special form 
provided for this purpose. These forms are numbered consecutively and 
show the name, and amount paid in. The duplicates of these receipts are 
retained on file. The Executive Secretary retains the funds until all checks 
are cleared through his bank, and also makes refunds for overpayments of 
dues, etc. The balance is then remitted to the Treasurer for deposit. 


Mr. Liston, the Treasurer, makes all disbursements for expenses, etc., 
upon authority of vouchers signed by Mr. G. E. Davis, President; Mr. F. J. 
Rogers, Recording Secretary, and Mr. L. S. Cozart, Executive Secretary. 


The cash receipts as shown by the Executive Secretary’s duplicate receipts 
were traced by us through his remittances, to the bank statements of the 
Treasurer’s account for the entire period. 


Duplicate receipts Nos. 220 and 242, dated April 18, 1930, were issued to 
the same person, Prof. W. R. Collins, each for the same amount, $19.50. We 
were informed by Mr. Cozart, Executive Secretary, that one of these 
receipts was issued in error. 


Receipt No. 274, to.Prof. E. J. Hayes, for $30.50, was marked ‘‘not re- 
ceived.” Mr. Cozart explained that this remittance was withdrawn after 
the receipt had been made; as there was a mistake in the amount of mem- 
bership dues to be covered. Receipt No. 507 was blank and we were in- 
formed that it had been destroyed by Mr. Cozart’s assistant. 


The recorded disbursements were compared with the cancelled bank 
checks and with authorized vouchers for the entire period. 


Statements of the recorded receipts and disbursements of the Executive 
Secretary and the Treasurer are included in this report. 


The cash balance at the close of business April 2, 1931, as shown by our 
reconcilement of the cash account, is as follows: 


Checking Gacconin tats eee ee ee ee eee $1,361.12 
SELL TN Se UC CO UNI aoe crc ce ae aoe oe eee 2,591.03 
On hand for deposit—Deposited April 3, 1931... 1,058.50 


TOGA kd cee Resch cacao Sch caspase erage ee oe $5,010.65 


This shows an increase of $651.88 during the period, which is due to 
increased receipts from all sources, as expenditures during the period were 
higher than those of the preceding period. 


A comparison of the budget estimates with actual expenditures is also 
included as a part of this report. The expenditures were $1,156.66 Jess than 
the budget, which may be due to economies in administration, to over-pro- 
vision in the budget, and/or to the fact that the period covered does not 
comprise twelve full months. 


The Association’s books are kept on the basis of actual cash receipts and 
disbursements, and no provision has been made for any liabilities which 
may have accrued at the date of our examination. 

The officers are to be complimented on the efficient and businesslike man- 
ner in which the Association’s financial affairs have been conducted. 

Very truly yours, 
[Spau] ERNST & ERNST. 





INCOME 
NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO THACHERS ASSOCIATION 
For the Period from April 18, 1930, to April 2, 1931 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 










RECEIPTS 
Membership D Wwesveeees oe eee eee $4,608.50 
Placement Bureau Fees... 321.90 
Advertisements ................ 129.75 
SUDSELIPUION Seni oe eee eae ea ee ee 4.50 
Palesmote Map arin came.) se ee ees eee 3.15 
WMiscellan cous) ~ 202 are Bit eo the es 2 ee ee 5.10 
$5,073.50 
REMITTANCES 
MavinoiveLOS0s) El. Liston. Dreasume tees --cesesce $1,000.00 
Dyes) Loose Huston reas ine res -scecee 200.00 
Aucwas, 1930. | Eaoiston, Treas it ersccses--ees 100.00 
Octane! L930) prLimiolscton, wh reasunene es. -ssess 125.00 
Oct 22, L980) ) HomlnIStOn,, -LMeCAstT CP cece-ccceecg 200.00 
Dec ol /930ssHesiiston Treasurers es 75.00 
Dechy 15, 193802 sos Liston, Treasurer:...0-...... 65.00 
ValeeeZon Oot Eee AStON, «LreasUreie::ce— = 150.00 
Mat ara loot Heeiniston, Treasures. =e 500.00 
Aprile, 1931s. He Liston, Treasurers; 1,600.00 
April +2,51931) Hy liston, Treasurer!) 2..2...2 350.00 
ADI Lol es Hoe nston,. Lreasurense. =e 708.50 
5,073.50 
IDALANCOieA Dri ae peel Oo serene: ote cessor eee Sa ee 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Period from April 18, 1930, to April 2, 1931 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 










Balance ‘April’ 18, 1930.2 ee eee $4,358.77 
RECEIPTS 
Remittances from Exec. Secretary as shown 
by Statement of Incomeé.2. =... $5,073.50 
Interest Received—Banks................2022....----2:-0--- 112.72 
Total receipts......03. A eee $5,186.22 
Total to be accounted [fo tases ener $9,544.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Recording Secretary’s Office... $ 75.00 
Treasurer’s. Office.......2-2 eee 10.00 
Publication of Record and Printing................. 730.00 
Mxecutive Secretary s: Ofiicencssse es TI9AT 
Exec. Committee and Committee Meetings.... 67.14 
Salary—Executive Secretary...................-.----------- 2,200.00 
Elementary School Section..................---..--.--.-.- 43.93 
Deacher (Training jsectioni== = 10.00 
Convention Mxpenses2e ee 183.62 
Office Rent—Executive Secretary..................... 300.00 
Live-at-Home' Prize... nee see ee 50.00 
Hmergency)2...2:2. 1... 2 2 eee eee 85.48 
Total disbursem Cnits seers eee ne ce 4,534.34 
Balance April 251931 2S ee eee $5,010.65 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 
For the Period from April 18, 1930, to April 2, 1931 








Under- 

Budget Actual Hxpended 

President’s- Offices... 3. = ieee Sie} BOLO Omar ae $ 50.00 
Recording Secretary’s Office... 75.00 75:00 eee 
Treasurer’s, Office... 3 =e 20.00 10.00 10.00 
Publication of Record and Printing 730.00 13.0200) Seer 
Executive Secretary’s Office............ 1,150.00 T7917 370.83 
Executive Com. and Com. Meetings 200.00 67.14 132.86 
College, Section=.2 == 5020 OMresee ee 50.00 
High School Section BO 0 Omer =. es 50.00 
Elementary School Section.............. 75.00 43.93 31.07 
Teachers Training Section.............. 50.00 10.00 40.00 
Home” Heconomics==.).. 5Os00mes 2 ee 50.00 
Convention Expenses.......................... 250.00 183.62 66.38 
Salary—Executive Secretary............ 2,400.00 2,200.00 200.00 
Office Rent—Executive Secretary.. 300.00 300500 See ee 
Live-at-Home Prizes.............0..0.....----- 50.00 50.007 eee 
Emergency) 1-3 22k tt 2 See 200.00 85.48 114.52 
Total: yo 22:22. 0 ao ee $5,700.00 $4,534.34 $1,165.66 


RECONCILEMENT OF CASH ACCOUNTS 
Balance as reported directly to us by Wachovia Bank and Trust 





Company: 

Checking AcCounts.-/2 tsi ee eee. $1,802.58 

Savings» :Accoumtset 2. cece eee _ ees 2,591.03 
—— $4,393.61 

Less: Outstanding Checks: Amount 

Check Number 103 4.50 

200.00 

10.10 

2.85 

14.00 

23.00 

12.00 

74.01 

1.00 

25.00 
75.00 441.46 
Total injbank.. 222): (ae ee $3,952.15 

Add: Cash on hand April 2, 1931, deposited 

insbank April 35-193 eeseeeene =. eee. eeenee 1,058.50 


Balancefpersbooks, April 2; 1931... 2) eee $5,010.65 
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Constitution of N.C. Negro Teachers Association 


SHOWING AMENDMENTS ENACTED AT 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association. 


ARTICLE| II 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to encourage the 
highest professional standards for the teachers who are en- 
trusted with the mental, moral, and physical education of the 
Negro youth of North Carolina, to the end that these Negro 
boys and girls may be developed into useful and patriotic citi- 
zens. 

ARTICLE IIT 


MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTION 1. Membership in the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association may include any person engaged in teaching 
Negroes or actively interested in Negro education in North 
Carolina. 

Sec. 2. The Association shall consist of local units organ- 
ized in various counties in North Carolina. A local unit may 
be organized by ten or more teachers. The local units shall 
be represented in the State body by delegates, and each unit 
shall be entitled to one delegate for every ten members and a 
major fraction of ten, and such other persons as qualify under 
Article III, Section 1, and pay the required fee. 

Sec, 3. All members shall have the privilege of voting in 
all business sessions. The Executive Committee shall appoint 
a Committee on Credentials. 


ARTICLE IV 
DUES 


The annual dues for the members of the Association shall 
be $1.50,* and may be paid through local units or to the Exec- 
utive* Secretary of the State Association direct, who shall, in 
turn, turn over the same to the Treasurer of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE V 
TIME AND PLACE 


The Association by vote at the annual business meeting shall 
determine the time and place of the next meeting, but the 
Executive Committee shall act for the Association in this mat- 
ter in case of emergency. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Executive Secretary, 
Treasurer, Chairman of Sections, Secretaries of Sections, and 
members of such committees as shall be appointed. They shall 
be installed at the meeting in which they are elected. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the usual duties of 
such officers and such other duties as the Association may see 
fit to place upon them. The Executive Committee shall super- 
vise and direct the work of the Executive Secretary. 

Sec. 38. The Treasurer of the Association shall give bond in 
such sum as the Executive Committee shall deem necessary. 


Sec. 4. The President shall not succeed himself more than 
once. 
Src. 5. The Executive Secretary shall be elected for a term 


of office of two years, on condition of satisfactory service. 


ARTICLE VII 
E}XECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
SecTION 1. The Executive Committee shall be composed of 
nine members, exclusive of the President, Vice-President, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall 
be members ex officio. Three new members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected each year for a term of three years. 
When there is a retiring President he shall be one of the three 








*Article IV shows amendment which was enacted at the Charlotte Con- 


vention, 1929. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


new members. The President of the Association shall be 
chairman of the Hxecutive Committee. To put this plan into 
effect for the first year the Association shall elect three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for a term of one year, three 
for a term of two years, and three for a term of three years. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall have the power herein 
stated and shall act as a general advisory committee for the 
Association. 

They shall have at least one meeting during the recess of 
the Association, at the call of the Chairman, and in case of an 
emergency shall determine the time and place of the meeting 
of the Association, and shall notify the members of such 
changes through the public press and through the secretaries 
of local units, not later than three months before the time of 
meeting. 

They shall attend to such other business as may come before 
them and shall have entire charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion during the recess, and shall determine how the next pro- 
gram shall be arranged. 

Sec. 38. The accounts of the Association shall be audited at 
least annually by a certified public accountant under the super- 
vision of the Executive Committee. 

The expenses of the Executive Committee shall be paid from 
the funds of the Association. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall submit to the body 
an actual or estimated budget of the expenses of the Associa- 
tion, including their meetings for the next year, and such other 
expenditures that they may consider wise; and no money shall 
be appropriated from the treasury until the same has been 
considered by the Executive Committee and their report on the 
same presented to the body for its action. 


ARTICLE VIII 
EXLECTIONS 

SEcTION 1. Elections shall take place at the annual meetings 
on the afternoon of the third day of the session and by viva voce 
vote, all members participating. A Nominating Committee 
shall be appointed by the President by noon of the second day 
of the meeting, and this Nominating Committee shall bring to 
the business meeting a name for each office to be filled. But 
before action is taken on the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee any member may have the power to nominate from the 
floor for any office to be filled. 

Sec. 2. The candidate for Executive Secretary shall be nom- 
inated by the Executive Committee and elected by the Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE LX 

The following shall be considered the Sections of the Asso- 
ciation: 

The Rural and Elementary Section. 
The Home Economics Section. 
The Vocational Agriculture Section. 
The High School Section. 
The Teacher Training Section. 

6. The College Section. 

These sections may be added to or changed upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee. 

A member of a local unit may select the section of which he 
wishes to be a member and shall be entitled to vote in that 
section, and in no other. 

ARTICLE X 


QUORUM 


nme 


Ol ® oo 


The presence of twenty members shall constitute a quorum 
for transaction of business. 
ARTICLH XI 
AMENDMENTS 
Amendments to this Constitution must be offered in writing 
to the Executive Committee, who shall report the same to the 
Association with their recommendation at least one day before 
a vote is to be taken on them. If approved by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, they shall become a part of this 
Constitution. 
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MARY POTTER SCHOOL 


OXFORD, N. C. 





WELLS HALL—THE HOME OF THE GIRLS 


The photograph above shows the building recently remodeled and enlarged, making a beautiful, thoroughly 


modern, and comfortable home. 


“Decalogue of a School’s Worth” 


1. It must be a school of honorable 
traditions in furthering the end for 
which it was founded. 


2. It must have well-known and hon- 
est educational ideals. 


3. The alumni should be men and 
women of character and leadership. 


4. Its reputation in its immediate en- 
vironment must be wholesome. 


5. Its location and setting must be 
healthful and inspiring. 


6. Its faculty must be able and devot- 
ed to their calling. 


The following should be determining factors in answering the ques- 
tion, What school shall I attend? 


7. Its voice on the problems of right- 
eous living must be clear. 


8. It must be a place where fine fel- 
lowship shall be found under stimulat- 
ing, intellectual, and social opportuni- 
ties. 


9. It must be a place where teachers 
shall be guides, and students and teach- 
ers shall be learners together. 


10. It must be a place where commun- 
ion with God, and a study of His Word 
and fellowship with Him through prayer 
and praise, are counted as “putting first 
things first.” 


SUCH A PLACE IS “MARY POTTER SCHOOL” 


For further information write G. C. SHAW, Principal 
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Our Safest Investment 


iis 


WW E CANNOT as a wise policy 
eva F be building up and tearing down 
she sreat institutions with every 

change of the winds of finance. 
We cannot plot the opportunities of 
Youth along a zigzag line. A wise and 
businesslike people who know what 
they owe themselves and their chil- 
dren will, through all and in spite of 
all, keep constantly at a high level the 
intellectual and spiritual sources of 


their life and power. 
FRANK P. GRAHAM. 
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The North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 


will hold its next session at the 


State Normal School, Elizabeth City 
March 24, 25, 26, 1932 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ELIZABETH City, N.C. 


HE school is located on the banks of the Pasquotank River in 

an agricultural section of the State. This section is not without 
its historical background. It was near here that the first white 
child was born in America—Dare County. Just fifty miles from 
here is Kill Devil Hill, where the Wright brothers flew the first air- 
ship in 1908. Roanoke Island is noted for the fact that it was from 
here that all trace of the “Lost Colony” of America disappeared. 
This section is filled with interest to students of American history. 
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Deficit, Debt, Depression, and the People of 
North Carolina 


By DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 
President of the University of North Carolina 


N North Carolina today 
I we find ourselves torn 
between two duties. On 
& || one side is the consid- 
5 eration that sound 
Ca) public finance is at the 
basis of our civic integ- 
rity, economic structure, and social 
advance. On that side is the in- 
sistent duty that we codperate 
with those who efficiently seek to 
preserve the integrity of the bud- 
get system, that we do not enter 
even upon the appearance of repu- 
diation, and that we save the State 
from the economic and social losses 
and moral damages consequent 
upon irresponsible financing and a 
bad name in the financial world. It 
is our duty as citizens to maintain 
the policy and the value of the bud- 
get system. 

On the other side is the need no 
less insistent that the State’s 
schools, colleges, university, hu- 
manitarian institutions, develop- 
mental departments and commis- 
sions, and social and_ spiritual 
agencies be preserved in strength 
and wholesomeness for the welfare 
of the people. Without them and 
the vision back of them the people 
perish. Sound finance is basic to 
them and they are basic to sound 
finance. They are fundamentally 
what the public financing is all 
about. Though budgets primarily 
exist for them, they should not de- 
stroy the budget policy. Nor 
should budgets destroy them. It is 
the responsibility of the State ad- 
ministration to work out the ways 
and means by which State book- 
keeping and State developments 
are codperative and not antago- 
nistic parts of the same great proc- 
esses in the building of this com- 
monwealth. 

We can deeply sympathize with 
the position of the Governor. As 
director of the budget he has with 
the Budget Commission the re- 
sponsibility of preserving the 
financial integrity of the State. As 


Governor of the State he has the 
moral responsibility at the same 
time of preventing damage to the 
institutions and agencies of the 
people and of preserving them in 
their health and capacity to minis- 
ter to the need of the common life. 
Against the background consti- 
tuted by the two facts, first, that 
the depression has dried up many 
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of the sources of revenue with 
which the State carries forward its 
current life, and, second, that the 
institutions and agencies are or- 
ganically a part of this current 
life, there now stands out the cer- 
tainty of two deficits, one financial 
and the other social—the first a 
deficit in the State’s balance sheets 
and the second a deficit in the life 
and opportunities of the people. 
The Legislature, in full possession 
of the facts and after five months 
consideration, fixed in general the 
amounts of the two deficits. The 
question is now raised as_ to 
whether one deficit should be de- 
creased and the other increased. 
We find in Memorandum 190 the 
request for a further 20 per cent 


‘cut, Which raises the question as 


to what extent should temporary 
financial considerations dominate 


and make subordinate deep and un- 
changing human needs. 

In connection with that memo- 
randum we find, first, that appro- 
priations were voted inadequate to 
carry on the life of the State; sec- 
ond, that not enough revenue was 
raised to provide for those inade- 
quate appropriations, and, third, 
that it is now proposed to cut down 
still further on these inadequate 
appropriations. 

The institutions and agencies of 
the State were by the 1931 Legis- 
lature voted appropriations that, 
in round numbers, are 80 per cent 
of the appropriations voted by the 
1929 Legislature for the year 1931. 
In other words, in the appropria- 
tion bill the educational, humani- 
tarian, and developmental institu- 
tions and agencies were levied on 
heavily to meet the crisis created 
by the deficit, the debt, and the de- 
pression. In the revenue bill busi- 
ness, industry, and property were 
also, in some cases, levied upon 
heavily to meet the public needs. 

It is wrong even for the public 
service to take a disproportionate 
amount from a private surplus. 
From the reserve strength and ad- 
venturous investment of the pri- 
vate surplus has come much of the 
progress of the human race. It is, 
on the other hand, wrong for the 
sake of private relief to take an 
undue amount from the public 
service. In the midst of a depres- 
sion neither the private surplus 
should be confiscated nor the pub- 
lic service undermined. But cer- 
tainly in meeting the deficit, the 
debt, and the depression, the spe- 
cial interests and the private sur- 
plus should not receive more favor- 
able consideration than the public 
service and the common life. 


Whether or not in the circum- 
stances of a long, fierce legislative 
struggle a better revenue act could 
have been worked out which would 
have minimized or prevented both 
deficits is not before us now. It is 
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clear, however, that decisions in 
this regard were made then whose 


responsibility and consequences 
are with us now. It is also true 
that institutions and agencies 


which in the nature of the case 
should not and would not partici- 
pate in decisions involving revenue 
are having to bear the heaviest 
brunt of those decisions which cut 
deep into their life. Now it is pro- 
posed to cut still deeper into these 
institutions of the people. 


THE DEFICIT 


The justification for such fur- 
ther destructive cuts is found in 
the crisis created by the deficit, 
the debt, and the depression. The 
impending deficit was considered 
and accepted by the Legislature in 
the light of the temporary depres- 
sion. The budget law of 1925 and 
its modification in 1929 were both 
passed in the midst of prosperity 
and did not take account of the ex- 
igencies of a depression when rev- 
enues would fail on such a large 
scale. 


Deficits are often incurred by 
legislatures during a period of de- 
pression, not as a policy of un- 
sound financing, but rather as a 
sound adjustment to a temporary 
crisis. The common life of the 
State, bearing in its currents equal 
opportunities and hopes of the peo- 
ple, must go on at a high level. 


Educational opportunities are of 
such a nature that they should not 
go up and down with the ups and 
downs of the business cycle. Cur- 
tailment in the business of a cor- 
poration does not cause the stock- 
holders to curtail the essential 
physical food of their children. A 
falling off in revenues should not 
cause the citizens of a common- 
wealth to cut down on essential in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs of 
the children of the people. It is 
not sound economy to put a grow- 
ing child on two meals a day. The 
_ restoration of youthful vigor would 
be either impossible or cost many 
times the savings from such short- 
sighted economy. It is not sound 
economy to put a live, growing in- 
stitution on an 80 per cent basis. 
Restoration of the vigor of an in- 
stitution is slow and costly. Be- 
cause the child survived on two 
meals a day is not a sound reason 


to put the child on less food a day. 
It is analogously not wise to cut 
deeper into growing institutions 
which have survived the 20 per 
cent cut of the current year. 

It is not in the long run so much 
that educational budgets are being 
cut as it is that youth is being de- 
nied. It is a shortsighted business 
policy to curtail youthful training 
because business slumps. The 
longer-headed business men of 
America are today standing by the 
schools and colleges. They know 
that human beings are not only the 
chief resources of business and the 
commonwealth, but that they are 
also what it is all about. Regard- 
less of the high and low swing in 
the business cycle, children come 
on with the constant flow of the 
currents of the people’s life. It is 
a wise people who build a democ- 
racy in which the training and op- 
portunities of youth are not al- 
lowed to go up and down with the 
stock market, but are kept equal, 
high, and as constant as the life 
stream of the people. 


In the present revenue crisis the 
Legislature decided it was sounder 
economy to insure a deficit than to 
cut further into the welfare of the 
people and the opportunities of the 
youth of the State. In fact, the 
deficit was deliberately accepted by 
the Legislature in this period of 
the depression as a compromise be- 
tween contending groups. 


After the State educational and 
humanitarian institutions were cut 
to the bone and cut again, and 
after the entire six-months school 
was taken over by the State at in- 
juriously low figures, it was still 
found, even with increased taxes 
on business and industry, that 
either an oppressively high ad va- 
lorem tax or some form of the 
mooted sales tax would have to be 
levied for the State to carry on 
without a deficit. The contending 
groups compromised on a 15 per 
cent ad valorem tax and a deficit 
instead of any form of sales tax 
for the State budget. The total 
State budget calls for $28,837,404 
in annual appropriations. Of this 
amount $22,021,693 for the six- 
months school, Confederate pen- 
sions, judiciary, and debt service 
is irreducible on any account. The 
reducible remainder, $6,815,711, is 
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the total appropriation for the ed- 
ucational and humanitarian insti- 
tutions and administrative depart- 
ments. Any cut in the total $28,- 
000,000 appropriation can be made 
only in the $6,000,000. 

It is deeply unfortunate that 
there is a prospective deficit of 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, but 
to have a small but basic part of 
the State’s life absorb the shock of 
this deficit would be clearly unwise 
and deeply unfair. The deficit 
could so eat into the substance and 
life of the already crippled insti- 
tutions and agencies that only a 
pretending shell would remain to 
mock their former vigorous use- 
fulness to the. people and the glory 
of their name. The responsibility 
for the deficit which had elsewhere 
its origin should not be made to 
fall on the institutions of the peo- 
ple and the agencies of the com- 
mon life. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Piled up on top of the fact of the 
deficit is the gigantic and long-run- 
ning public debt with its relentless 
insistence on the necessity of the 
strictest economy. The State and 
local public debt of $550,000,000 
and the annual tax load of around 
$100,000,000 condition the life and 
health of every institution and 
agency of the State. We should, 
however, remember that roads and 
bridges are responsible for two- 
thirds of this public debt; that mu- 
nicipal improvements such as 
streets and _ sidewalks, water, 
sewer, light, power, and permanent 
improvements made necessary by 
our rapid urbanization account for 
three-tenths of the public debt; 
that public schools created one- 
seventh and the State educational 
and humanitarian institutions com- 
bined less than one-twentieth. 


If the public debt is a sound rea- 
son for the reduction of expendi- 
tures, then the public schools and 
the State institutions which have 
brought on a small proportion of 
the debt have borne a heavy part 
of the reduction. In view of the 
fact that, before these reductions 
in our public school expenditures 
were made, forty-one states were 
spending more money per pupil 
than North Carolina, it is just and 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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The Teacher and the Other End of the Log 


By Dr. AMBROSE CALIVER 


' Specialist in the Education of Negroes, Office of Education, Interior Department 


AMES A. GARFIELD is 
J supposed to have made 
a statement back in 
|| 1872 to the effect that 
) - his “idea of a university 
is Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a stu- 
dent on the other.” This has be- 
come a rather familiar allusion in 
educational circles as representing 
the relationship which schools in 
general should maintain between 
the teacher and the student. This 
is not the origin of the idea, how- 
ever, that there should be a close 
intimacy between the teacher and 
those taught. As a matter of fact, 
the records of our first examples 
of teaching tell us of such rela- 
tionship. We find it in the case of 
Socrates and his successors; and 
Jesus gave the world perhaps the 
best example of the relation which 
should prevail between a teacher 
and his pupil. 

In modern times, however, the 
log, as representing the physical 
equipment and educational facili- 
ties of the school, has grown to 
such proportions that, as one au- 
thor said a few years ago, the log 
has unseated Mark Hopkins. Now, 
it is doubtful if the log has en- 
tirely unseated Mark Hopkins, but 
the emphasis which has been placed 
on it has been somewhat out of 
proportion to that given certain 
other important elements in our 
educational work. In a little over 
one hundred years the value of this 
log, as representing property used 
for public school purposes, has 
grown from practically nothing to 
over six and a half billion dollars. 

In like manner the curricula of 
our schools have expanded at a rate 
which is astonishing and almost be- 
wildering. With every new demand 
of society a new course or a series 
of courses has been added, without 
at the same time eliminating any 
of the old ones. And in most cases 
the student is expected to master 





*Address before: the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, Winston-Salem, April 3, 1931. 


all of the new courses in addition to 
the old ones. Some relief has come 
through the elective system, but 
not enough to offset the disadvan- 
tages of an overburdened program 
of studies. 


Along with this growth in school 
buildings and equipment and the 
expansion of the curriculum has 
gone a development of teaching 
methods and administrative pro- 
cedures. For many years now, in 
our normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, we have been devoting a 
great amount of time to these sub- 
jects. In consequence, teachers have 
been inclined to overemphasize the 
methods by which they imparted 
the information to the student 
from the overstressed textbook. In 
like manner the school administra- 
tor has been absorbed in budgets, 
equipment, and numerous mechan- 
ical details of his job which, be- 
cause of their concreteness, num- 
ber, and monetary cast, have con- 
sumed an amount of time out of 
proportion to their ultimate worth. 

So, the log has not only grown in 
diameter, but it has grown in 
length—carrying the student far- 
ther and farther away from per- 
sonal contact with the teacher. 


Another factor which has tended 
to push the student farther away 
from the teacher has been the 
rapid increase in school enrollment. 
As extensive as has been the 
growth of these other matters men- 
tioned, they have by no means kept 
pace with the needs as expressed by 
school enrollment and average daily 
attendance. At the present time 
there are approximately twenty- 
five million children enrolled in our 
public schools, with probably an- 
other million in our institutions of 
higher learning. The rate of in- 
crease of school enrollment has 
greatly exceeded the rate of in- 
crease of the population. The per 
cent of increase of the population 
from 1890 to 1924 was 78.9, while 
the per cent of increase of the pub- 
lic high school enrollment for the 


same period was 1,570. Instead of 
having one student on a log, the 
teacher now has twenty, thirty, fif- 
ty, and sixty. Is it any wonder 
that some slip off the log and get 
lost in the forest? Such rapid and 
unexpected growth found us unpre- 
pared adequately to meet the prob- 
lems which followed in its wake. 
And it was natural that the adjust- 
ments which were made should be- 
gin with those factors which were 
tangible and hence pressed them- 
selves upon our consciences with 
more force. While the character of 
the “log” has been changing, as 
was pointed out, and the number of 
students on the “log” increasing, 
the teacher has been going through 
a process of modification, also. Ris- 
ing academic standards, teachers’ 
certification laws and regulations, 
and activities of various accredit- 
ing agencies have all tended, it is 
believed by many persons, to over- 
emphasize the matter of credits 
and degrees, and have made the 
teacher too greatly interested in 
these matters. If this is the case, 
the teacher cannot be taken too 
severely to task, because it seems 
to be one of the inevitable results 
of the “system.” 


So on every hand we see the de- 
velopment of all the various ele- 


ments in our educational system ~ 


except one, namely, the student, 
about whom, until recently, we 
have known hardly anything. We 


have been in a position similar to — 


a certain class of physicians of — 


whom I recently heard: These 
physicians were defined as “‘persons 
who gave medicine about which 
they knew little, to a patient about 


whom they knew less, for a disease — 


about which they knew nothing.” 
In the past we, as teachers and ad- 
ministrators, have doled out bits of 
knowledge, recitations, and tasks, 
of the value of which we knew lit- 
tle, to a student concerning whom 
we knew much less than did the 
good farmer about his breed of 
hogs or cows and chickens, for a 
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purpose of which we not only knew 
nothing, but were counted lucky if 
we, or the student, pretended to 
have a purpose or aim. 


Fortunately for the student, sci- 
ence came in to save him from 
utter oblivion. The first uncertain 
steps were taken by this hand- 
maiden of education about thirty- 
five years ago, when Rice started 
his first experiments and construct- 
ed his first tests in spelling and 
arithmetic. Since that, although 
haltingly at times, great progress 
has been made; so much so that 
our scientific knowledge far sur- 
passes our ability and means to 
apply it. The cause of this gap is 
due mainly to the lack of coérdina- 
tion between those who carry on 
the scientific researches and those 
who teach the children. It seems 
that one of two things must take 
place: either the scientists must 
become teachers, or the teachers 
must become scientists. Fortunate- 
ly, this latter step is being taken, 
and in consequence the gap is be- 
coming less each year. 


As we begin to turn the search- 
light of science on the child, we 
find that his very nature implies 
a type of guidance which we have 
been neglecting to give him. We 
have been so imbued with the 
transfer - of -training philosophy 
that we have thought that after a 
student had passed through, over, 
or around a certain number of 
courses and received a diploma he 
would automatically find his place 
somewhere amidst the complexities 
and intricacies of our civilization. 
Moreover, we entirely forgot our 
obligation to the pupil who slipped 
off the log and got lost in the un- 
derbrush as he beat about in ‘the 
pathless forest. 


Today the teacher is conceiving 
as his chief function the proper 
guidance of the students with 
whom he comes into contact; and it 
is here where science has made its 
greatest contribution to the work 
of the educator, and has brought to 
bear on the special personnel prob- 
lems of the student the services of 
many fields. Sociology, psychology, 
medicine, and _ psychiatry are 
among the more important fields of 
knowledge which have aided the 


teacher in better understanding the 
pupil whom he teaches. 


The psychologist has helped us 
to objectify the functioning of the 
human mind. He has turned it in- 
side out, as it were, and showed us 
the laws by which it works, and 
how it can be modified. Whether 
we follow the organic psychologist 
or the behavioristic psychologist, 
we may find much help in the solu- 
tion of our own problems. 


Educators soon came to realize 
that it was not sufficient merely to 
know the operations or potential 
reactions of an individual at a 
given time and under given stimuli, 
but in order to understand. the 
larger implications of many of 
these reactions it was necessary to 
know something of the background 
of the students. It was here that 
sociology made its contribution by 
furnishing the technique of social 
investigations whereby we are en- 
abled to view our students in the 
light of their social, economic, cul- 
tural, and intellectual background 
factors. Hundreds of students have 
been assisted over difficult situa- 
tions because the teacher knew cer- 
tain influencing factors in their 
backgrounds. 


The next step logically to be 
taken was to develop a technique 
of diagnosis. The physician came 
to our aid here. He showed us 
how to make inferential diagnosis 
through the study of recorded ex- 
perience. But just as the physician 
had to wait for the invention of 
the thermometer, stethoscope, cali- 
pers, exploring needle, etc., in order 
to supplement and refine his sense 
judgments and thus increase the 
reliability of his diagnosis, so also 
has the teacher and _ personnel 
worker had to wait upon the im- 
provement of psychological and so- 
ciological techniques to increase 
the reliability of his diagnosis. 


But it is not enough to diagnose 
an ailment or potential maladjust- 
ment. It should be treated or pre- 
vented. So, like the good physician, 
the good teacher administers re- 
medial treatment or advises where 
it may be had. Thus the teacher be- 
comes more than a mere school- 
ma’m; she becomes an educational 
physician, whose duty it is to keep 
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her pupils in a growing state of 
mental and spiritual health. 


Let me cite one illustration of 
what I mean: This is a case of 
diagnosis of the character and 
causes of retardation in reading. It 
is surprising, when we stop to real- 
ize, how many of our school failures 
are due to the inability to read. 
This study was made among 
seventh and eighth grade pupils.* 
It was found that there were twen- 
ty types of deficiencies in reading, 
namely: 


a. Deficiency in comprehension and 
interpretation: 
1. Ability below level of regular 
textbooks. 
2. Inaccuracy in interpretation. 
3. Excessive re-reading required 
interpretation. 
4. Word-reading with little atten- 
tion to content. 
5. Rapid but superficial reading. 
6. Inability to answer thought pro- 
voking questions based on read- 
ing material. 
7. Inability to formulate conclu- 
sions on basis of passages read. 
b. Deficiency in rate of reading: 
8. Slow rate of silent reading. 
9. Slow rate of oral reading. 
ce. Deficiency in fundamental reading 
habits: 
10. Numerous 
ments. 
11. Narrow span of recognition. 
12. Inaccurate return sweeps of 
the eye. 
13. Irregular 
reading. 
14. Inaccuracies in recognition of 
similar words. 
15. Excessive vocalization. 
16. Frequent movements of confu- 
sion. 
17. Inability to 
words. 
18. Oral reading jerky and ex- 
pressionless. 
19. Forward movements of the eye 
too long. 
20. Excessive head movements. 


regression move- 


rhythm in _ silent 


cope with new 


After isolating the deficiencies, 
an attempt was made to ascertain 
their causes. They were found to 
be twelve in number, as follows: 


a. Meager reading experience because 
1. Lack of interest in reading. 
Illness or physical disabilities. 

Loss of time from school. 
Disposition to listen to others 
instead of reading. 

Defects of vision making read- 
ing inadvisable. 


Hm CO DO 


* McCallister, James M. Character and 
Causes of Retardation in Reading Among Pupils 
of the 7th and 8th Grades. Elementary School 
Journal, 31:35-43, September, 1930. 
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Unfinished Tasks and New Opportunities 
In Education In North Carolina’ 


By N. C. NEWBOLD 


Director, Negro Education, N.C. Department of Public Instruction 


I. SOME UNFINISHED TASKS 


T is not to be inferred 
] from the title of this 
paper that there are 
& || many—or any, for that 
) matter—projects in ed- 
CRD ) ucation that are com- 
pleted. The purpose is 
to call attention to a few details 
that may properly be classed as 
parts of a State-wide educational 
program, and to ask your serious 
consideration of these matters. 
Before naming any of these tasks 
which await solution, or pointing 
out any new opportunities, I wish 
to invite your attention to some of 
the work of our present Legislature 
which is now struggling in Raleigh. 
The House of. Representatives 
passed an act some weeks ago 
which has been referred to as the 
education machinery or school op- 
eration bill. This is known as the 
Johnston-Jolly House Bill 572. 
Among the provisions of this bill 
are the following: 


1. The organization of elementary 
children of each race into instructional 
groups, which may be taught more eco- 
nomically. 

2. The cost of instruction of elemen- 
tary children, white and colored sepa- 
rately. a % 

3. The cost of instruction of high 
school children, white and colored sep- 
arately.... 

4. The cost of principals, white and 
colored separately. ... 

5. Rural supervision, white and col- 
ored separately.... 

6. Janitors and other employes, white 
and colored separately, based upon the 
size and type of the school and the 
duties to be performed. 

7. Fuel for white and colored schools 
separately, and an amount sufficient to 
pay water, light, and power bills, for 
white and colored schools separately. 

8. Janitorial supplies, white and col- 
ored separately, in sufficient quantities 
to keep the buildings in proper sanitary 
condition. 

9. An amount sufficient to replace 





*Address before the North Carolina Teachers 
Association, Winston-Salem, April 3, 1931. 


library books, white and colored sepa- 
rately, and to provide library service in 
accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions to be provided by the State Board 
of Equalization. 

Do you think it would have been 
possible to secure such action by a 
North Carolina legislature fifteen 
years ago—or even ten years ago? 

It is true, the Senate has not 
acted upon this bill. However, the 
original draft of the bill which has 
passed the House as_ described 
above was prepared by a senator 
from Duplin County, and in some 
respects it was even more progres- 
sive, so far as Negro education is 
concerned, than the bill already 
passed by the House. It seems 
reasonable to assume that when 
the Senate does enact a_ public 
school machinery or operation bill 
it will be as good as the one we are 
discussing. 

In the bill that has been passed 
by the House of Representatives, 
county boards of education are re- 
quired to provide in their budgets 
for the public schools money suffi- 
cient for the operation of both 
white and colored schools. 

We have heard much of the say- 
ing that “We must have schools 
for all the children.” In many 
North Carolina and other Southern 
communities that has frequently 
only meant all the white children. 

It is evident that the thinking 
members of the Legislature now in 
session in Raleigh in regard to pub- 
lic schools for the State includes all 
the colored children as well as all 
the white children. This represents 
an attitude on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, who are 
the elected representatives of all 
our people, that is most encourag- 
ing to right-thinking people of both 
races in North Carolina. The mem- 
bers of the lawmaking body seem 
to mean by their action that there 
shall be no excuse nor opportunity 


to leave the colored children out of 
the count, so far as our public 
schools are concerned. 

The unfinished or incompleted 
tasks to which I wish to invite your 
thinking are: 

1. Jeanes supervisors in counties 
that need them and where none are 
at work now. 

2. High school opportunities for 
Negro children where such do not 
exist now. 

3. New and larger school build- 
ings with adequate equipment for 
Negro children throughout the 
State where such are not available 
now. 

It is a comparatively easy matter 
to designate on our State map 
where Jeanes supervisors are need- 
ed. In many instances it will be 
possible for one supervisor to serve 
two or more counties. By reason of 
such combinations, which have al- 
ready been tentatively worked out 
by the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion, it will be possible with twenty- 
five to thirty-five additional super- 
visors to give fairly effective super- 
vision to all the rural schools in the 
State. 

It will not beso very difficult to 
outline a high school program 
which, with the 88* standard and 
74 non-standard already in service, 
will provide reasonably adequate 
high school facilities for all the 
Negro children in the State. 

A fairly definite program of de- 
velopment in high school education 
covering the next five years has 
also been worked out with care and 
in some detail. We already know 
where high school work is being 
offered and have some information 
on the number of students in each 
high school class in each school, 
what equipment is available, the 
attitude of the people and school 
officials toward this work, and the 





* 98 June, 1931. 
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like. It is not possible for our staff 
to do all that ought to be done to 
stimulate and to encourage the de- 
velopment of these schools, nor to 
give adequate assistance in begin- 
ning new high schools where they 
are needed. 

The third and most baffling of 
our unfinished tasks is the building 
of new and enlarged schoolhouses 
for about one-third of all the Negro 
children in North Carolina. This 
means a need of new classrooms to 
accommodate about one hundred 
thousand children. The latest cen- 
sus figures show 318,000 colored 
children eligible to attend the pub- 
lic schools. (Refer to 1930 census.) 
In many communities school build- 
ings and equipment for Negro chil- 
dren are distressingly poor and en- 
tirely inadequate. 

To this date more than 800 Ros- 
enwald buildings, costing in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000, have been built. 
These schools provide for slightly 
more than one-third of the chil- 
dren of the State. We hope the 
Rosenwald Fund will continue to 
assist until good buildings are pro- 
vided for those now without good 
schools. 

In attempting to supply this 
third and extremely important 
need, namely, new and adequately 
equipped schoolrooms for 100,000 
children, we must give special at- 
tention to communities where no 
new Negro school has been built in 
the last fifteen years. These long- 
neglected places are the ones we 
should center our interest upon and 
persist until new schools are built. 
Many schools built ten and fifteen 
years ago will have to be replaced 
or consolidations made, but it will 
be easier to get this done than it 
was to get the first good building 
where none has been _ before. 
“Where none has been before’— 
that is a rather startling state- 
ment; that is, never before in the 
past history of such communities 
have they had a first-class school 
building for Negro children. 

It is not intended here to say 
that these three are all the unfin- 
ished tasks in Negro education in 
North Carolina. There are many 
others,* but these three are the 





*Among them the long delayed health program. 
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outstanding needs, and the great- 
est of these three is good school- 
houses where none exist now. 

May we summarize these specific 
needs again and in reverse order: 

1. New and adequately equipped 
classrooms for about 100,000 chil- 
dren. 

2. High school opportunities 
where such do not exist now. 

3. Jeanes supervisors in counties 
that need them and do not now 
have supervisors. 

My reason for bringing these 
three specific and urgently needed 
improvements or developments to 
your attention is to ask your help 
in seeing that these needs are pro- 
vided. It is assumed that your 
presence here is an indication of 
your interest in the whole program 
of education, and your desire to 
give of your time and your service 
in behalf of the training of all the 
children. 

This appeal is therefore made to 
you, that you as leaders and teach- 
ers study local situations where 
you live, that you ask these ques- 
tions: 

a. Is a new school or additional 
classrooms needed? 

b. Is a county supervisor needed? 

c. Are additional high school fa- 
cilities needed? 

If there are such needs, any one 
or all of them, where you live and 
work, what can you do to secure 
them? 

Can you make practical sugges- 
tions as to how any one or all these 
needs can be supplied-in your com- 
munity, city, or county? Will you 
make it your business this year to 
do some definite, concrete study on 
this matter? Will you talk with 
your local or county superintend- 
ent, or both, and other school offi- 
cials, to get their interest and their 
help? Will you do some real re- 
search work now and keep it up 
until every child does have a chance 
—a good school building, a well- 
trained teacher, a supervisor, a 
well-equipped high school within 
reach? 

Would it be possible for the 
North Carolina Society for Re- 
search to assist in this effort? 
Could that organization work out 
a program that would divide the 
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State by counties or districts so 
that one member might get the 
facts atone a= county. ‘district, oF 
group of counties? 


Could not each member of this 
society get the necessary assist- 
ance from other interested teachers 
or leaders in whatever territory, 
district, or group of counties that 
might be assigned to him? 


It is desired not only to get the 
facts as to where these needs exist, 
but also to develop a program and 
to work at it continuously and per- 
sistently until there is a good 
schoolhouse with adequate equip- 
ment for every child, and where 
every child will have a chance for 
education under good teachers, a 
qualified supervisor, and a properly 
equipped high school. 


There is one other unfinished 
task to which I feel it my duty to 
direct your attention. On October 
23, 1929, a meeting was held in the 
hall of the House of Representa- 
tives in Raleigh. Attending the 
meeting were the presidents and 
deans of all the Negro colleges in 
North Carolina, also the presidents 
of the State University at Chapel 
Hill, State College at Raleigh, East 
Carolina Teachers College at 
Greenville, and Guilford College. 
Presidents of all other white col- 
leges expressed a desire to be pres- 
ent, but were prevented from doing 
so by previous engagements. At- 
tending this meeting, also, were 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and other members of 
the department, representatives of 
the General Education Board, the 
Rosenwald Fund, the Jeanes and 
Slater funds, and the American 
Missionary Association. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss 
the wisdom of undertaking a thor- 
ough survey of the Negro colleges 
in North Carolina to determine if 
all these colleges (now 18) can live 
and prosper in this State. By unan- 
imous vote of the representatives 
of all the colleges and normal 
schools it was agreed that the sur- 
vey should be made. A central com- 
mittee composed of one representa- 
tive from each of the Negro col- 
leges, together with one represent- 
ative each from the State Univer- 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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And again they come, fresh from vacation days, 

From country, village and town, 

From open golden fields, 

From semi-comfort and dingy alleyways, 

Seeking of me the answer to “life’s longing for itself.” 

To help I’m not entirely free, but I do possess my soul and 
my integrity, 

And of these will I make the most, in spite of stricken hand, 

Or dying I will try, 

That they, my children, who come to me 

May be less slave than I. 


Activities of the Legislative Committee 


EACHERS who attended the convention at Win- 

ston-Salem will recall the report made by the 
legislative committee appointed by the president to 
take whatever steps that seemed advisable to protest 
salary cuts for teachers or any other proposed legis- 
lation which appeared to be calculated to impair the 
normal functioning of our schools. The Legislature 
had not adjourned at the time of our annual meeting. 
We give, therefore, for the benefit of all the teachers, 
a statement of the activities of the committee. 

The committee was quick to sense the fact that so 
far as the proposed cut in teachers’ salaries was con- 
cerned we had common cause with all the rest of the 
teachers of the State. The chairman, Dean J. W. 
Seabrook, accompanied by one of the members of the 
committee, held a valuable conference with Secretary 
Jule B. Warren of the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation. The matter of facts and figures relative to 
Negroes was fully discussed and definite procedure for 
placing at the disposal of the joint education commit- 
tee of the General Assembly facts concerning the 
whole matter of teachers’ salaries was established. 
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The matter was followed through until the Legislature 
adjourned. Contacts were made with individuals in 
the Legislature and with members of the State De- 
partment of Education. It seems pretty certain that 
the almost unanimous determination at the beginning 
to cut all salaries, which was backed by the Governor, 
was greatly softened as facts concerning teachers’ 
salaries began to filter in. Supporting this opinion, 
we quote from The North Carolina Teacher, edited by 
Mr. Warren, the following statement: 

“We have assurance from friends of schools and teachers 
in the Legislature that the work of the committee was most 
effective in keeping off a mandatory cut of all salaries of 


school people, and in keeping the permissive cut down as low 
as 10 per cent.’’ 


Surety, Economy, and Co-operation 


HE period through which we are passing will 

test the strength of any organized effort to pro- 
mote a wholesome and effective program which oper- 
ates in the interest of education in North Carolina. 
Reduced budgets for many of the schools, reduced 
teaching force and increased teaching load are factors 
which challenge the best in organization and admin- 
istration which the leadership of the State can offer. 
The North Carolina Negro Teachers Association rec- 
ognizes the situation as it exists and feels that it can 
weather the storm of the present biennium and con- 
tinue to render a worthwhile service provided the ele- 
ments, surety, economy, and codperation, are properly 
employed and effectively utilized. 


The officers of the Association are taking advantage 
of every opportunity to place the affairs of the Associ- 
ation on a sound economic foundation. With less than 
half of one year’s accrued interest the funds of the 
Association are now protected by a depository bond 
with the Great American Indemnity Company of New 
York, and within a few days plans will be complete 
for executing bond for treasurer. With our rigid sys- 
tem of accounting for every penny received and dis- 
bursed, and with sound measures employed for the 
protection of our funds, there should no longer be felt 
in any section of the State effects of a paralyzing fear 
that our stakes may be swept from under us. 

Furthermore, it will be of universal interest to the 
members of the Association to know that every means 
of economy in keeping with the efficiency of our pro- 
gram will be practiced. In printing volume two of the 
magazine a saving of $160 will be effected. But surety 
and economy will not within themselves work wonders 
for the Association. Another factor, codperation, is 
needed and in an increasing degree during these try- 
ing days for us all, especially for teachers. Unity of 
purpose and action now as never before will win the 
handicap under which teachers must carry on. Truly 
the oft-quoted statement, “We must hang together or 
hang separately,” takes on new meaning. In the midst 
of depression and debt, reduced salaries and increased 
teaching load, we should renew our fight for better 
salaries, better teachers, and better school facilities. 
It must be a determined fight, an organized, quiet, 
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persistent effort, the ardor of which the sufferings of 
lean years cannot diminish. An annual membership of 
5,000 teachers would enable the Association to realize 
eventually some of the things for which we strive, 
especially with respect to our professional welfare and 
the good of the children of our charge. It would also 
guarantee the building up of a fund which within the 
next quarter of a century would make possible the 
ownership of an executive building in which could be 
carried on all the work of the executive office, includ- 
ing the printing and publishing of our magazine, by 
means of which employment to thirty-five or forty 
young Negro men and women could be given. Eco- 
nomically we rest, then, on surety, economy, codpera- 
tion—these three, but the greatest of these is codp- 
eration. 


Possibilities of the Present Decade 


N this issue is an article by N. C. Newbold which 

clearly and forcefully expresses the longing of 
every progressive Negro teacher in North Carolina. 
It is a ringing challenge which we cannot escape, 
which must not be lost in the confusion of this period 
of readjustment. The writer lists the following spe- 
cific needs of Negro education and calls on Negro 
teachers to help realize them: 


“1. New and adequately equipped classrooms for about 
100,000 children; 

“2. High school opportunities where such do not exist now; 

“3. Jeanes supervisors in counties that need them and do 
not now have supervisors.” 


Nineteen hundred thirty-one begins a new decade 
in which, despite the handicaps which rest upon us for 
a while, all of these things should be realized. Casual 
observation seems to justify the assumption that the 
facts will reveal such a wide difference in opportuni- 
ties for Negro children in counties which now have 
supervisors as compared with those which do not have 
them that every available influence will lend itself to 
the completion of this unfinished task. In like manner 
the need of adequately equipped classrooms for 
100,000 Negro children, and high school ovportunities 
where such do not now exist, can and will be rapidly 
met when every teacher seriously approaches the task 
of helping to make his local situation as good as the 
best in the State. The local units of our State Asso- 
ciation can render service of inestimable value to the 
children of their communities if they will begin now 
to work on the problems enumerated and determine 
never to let up until these things are realized. The 
local units of every county should revamp their organ- 
izations and set themselves with stout hearts to the 
biggest job which we will have to face within the 
present decade. Out of this period of depression a 
new order of things will come and sure foundations 
will be established if slovenly methods and complacent 
attitudes are eliminated; if organized and continuous 
support of a program designed to meet our most 
urgent needs is made effective in every county in the 
State. 
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We must not forget, too, that a uniform salary scale 
is a part of our objective. The standing committee 
of the Association with regard to this matter has 
already collected facts which must appeal to all fair- 
minded men. We must have more facts on all these 
issues, and then more zeal and closer codperation in 
order that our information may become a more effec- 
tive instrument in achieving our objectives—a zeal 
according to knowledge, a knowledge born out of facts, 
and a spirit of concerted effort which debt and depres- 
sion can never dampen. New and adequately equipped 
classrooms for about 100,000 children; high school 
opportunities where such do not now exist; Jeanes 
supervisors in counties that need them and do not now 
have them; a uniform salary scale without regard to 
race, are possibilities of the present decade. Can we 
bring them to pass? Complete support of every 
teacher will tell. In promoting a program of such 
fairness and service to the State as well as to the 
race, in a large measure, we will do what we will to do. 


Emergency and Malady 


HE world-wide economic situation has brought us 

face to face with a condition which requires pa- 
tience and self-sacrifice on the part of all and wise 
guiding and leading on the part of those who must 
show the way out. State support of public schools 
appears to be sound in principle, and with the right 
of local autonomy, which gives to local communities 
the right of extending the school term, the constitu- 
tional six-months term ought to prove in the long run 
a fine step forward. 

The failure of the Legislature, however, to find suf- 
ficient funds to support the public schools (the appro- 
priation of $17,000,000 being something like $1,000,- 
000 short of the amount needed) has created an 
emergency which is resulting in reduced salaries and 
increased teaching loads for the teachers of North 
Carolina. The emergency is more acute for teachers 
because their salaries have never permitted margins 
that might comfortably steer them through periods 
of unexpected reverses; but the teachers will once 
more demonstrate their love for the childhood of the 
State by meeting cheerfully and faithfully the expe- 
riences of the present emergency. 

But we must not fail to work hard to keep the 
emergency from developing into a stubborn malady, 
the symptoms of which occasionally crop out in the 
distorted thinking of a few of those upon whom we 
place the responsibility of making our laws. The best 
that we have is needed now to keep this generation 
from breaking faith with the future citizenship of the 
State, and while we tap the deepest sources of our 
spiritual power to save the present situation, we must 
mobilize the organized strength of all our powers to 
safeguard the future of our schools. 


Craftsmen are men who cannot help doing what- 
ever is given them to do better than others think 
worth while. 
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Experimenting With a Social Science Project 


VERY vital and some- 
times nerve - racking 
problem of elementary 
principals is that of dis- 
cipline. The great ques- 
tion constantly facing 
such administrators in 
the larger centers is, How can 
they control some thousand or 
more active, squirming, and in- 
quisitive youngsters with any- 
thing like satisfaction, and still 
respect their personalities? Every 
activity and every administrative 
act connected with a school should 
be educative. Discipline can be 
made to be more than keeping 
rules. The weakest and most de- 
structive of all discipline is that 
based upon the authority of the 
principal and the fear of being sent 
to the office. 

Democracy is essentially con- 
cerned with the development of 
personalities. Any system of dis- 
cipline set up in our schools should 
have for its purpose the cultiva- 
tion of desirable attitudes toward 
organized groups. One of the most 
significant conditions of modern 
life is that people are having to 
work and move together. In the 
home, the political world, and the 
business world, one is constantly 
confronted with the need to carry 
on enterprises and work out solu- 
tions to problems with other peo- 
ple. Problem-solving is an impor- 
tant element in a democracy. The 
world march toward democratic in- 
stitutions, and the outlawing of un- 
necessary wars, will be greatly 
stimulated by cultivating in school 
children a spirit of toleration, sym- 
pathetic codperation, and intelli- 
gent respect for constituted author- 
ity. John Milton in his “Tenure of 
Magistrates and Kings” was among 
the first to advocate the concept 
that all governments should rest 
upon the consent of the governed. 
This concept is the basis of our 
modern democracies. 

It is necessary, then, that chil- 
dren who live in a great democ- 
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By EDWIN D. JOHNSON 
Principal, Henderson Public Schools 


racy should be made to feel early 
that a fundamental element of suc- 
cess in any organized group is in- 
terdependence. The whole fabric of 
Western civilization is woven with 
the threads of interdependence. Co- 
operation must be the big objective 
in any disciplinary program if it is 
to be truly educative. In this pro- 
gram students should take an ac- 
tive part. Where the teacher is the 
sole judge there are grave dangers 
that the teachers will only notice 
behavior patterns in children that 
interfere with the active process of 
teaching, while the big concepts of 
loyalty, codperation, and mutual 
respect will go unnoticed and un- 
developed. 

With this picture of democracy 
in mind, a teacher-pupil program 
of discipline was worked out in the 
Henderson public schools with a 
view to accomplishing some of the 
desirable attitudes that citizens of 
a democracy should have. This 
program was worked out as a prac- 
tical unit in the teaching of civics. 
Briefly, the chief features of the 
units are these: 


From the upper grades the stu- 
dents selected a boy and a girl, 
from a panel of candidates selected 
by teachers, to serve as leaders. 
These leaders are known as Knight 
Commanders. Colorful titles were 
chosen, as they are more in accord 
with child fancy than our modern 
titles of governor, mayor, etc. 
Then, too, all of the children above 
the fourth grade are familiar with 
Arthurian legends that employ 
such titles. The duty of the com- 
manders is to supervise generally 
the halls, stairs, basement, and 
playground at recess periods. They 
supervise the formation of all lines 
going into buildings. In this re- 
spect they substitute for the prin- 
cipal. Each of these commanders 
has an assistant. Every room has 
two knights. The responsibility for 
forming the lines in the classroom 
and on the playground rests with 
the room knights. All room 


knights are under the supervision 
of the knight commanders. 

Teachers accept responsibility 
for discipline, but delegate certain 
conduct problems to the pupils. 
For certain offenses there have 
been organized two courts—one for 
boys and one for girls. The judges 
of these courts are the two knight 
commanders. The clerks are the 
two pages connected with the prin- 
cipal’s office. The adviser to girls 
and the knight crusader of the 
safety patrol are the prosecuting 
attorneys. The principal and the 
knight constant of the social com- 
mittee are defense attorneys. These 
courts sit once a week in a room 
arranged as nearly like a court- 
room as possible. Cases brought 
before them are of this nature: 
disorder in lines, talking in assem- 
bly, leaving grounds without. per- 
mission, stealing, marking or de- 
facing school property, and disturb- 
ances in streets. 

The influence of these courts has 
been most helpful. It has broken 
up the gang. Street fights staged 
by rival gangs that were common 
before this system was adopted 
suddenly stopped. A sense of loy- 
alty to the school and its reputa- 
tion, and a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to one another, contributed 
largely to this change. The big 
thing that the courts did was to 
make the children feel the weight 
of public opinion. 

To assist with traffic at assem- 
blies, fire drills, and safety on 
streets a safety patrol has been 
organized. This patrol is headed by 
a knight crusader. The members 
are called crusaders. At fire drills 
the safety patrol at the first sound 
of the gong take their places in the 
hallways and at stair landings to 
direct traffic. Those unassigned see 
that all exits are opened and that 
no obstructions are in the paths of 
the lines. On the streets the cru- 
saders assist small children across 
railroads and dangerous street 
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Teaching Geography in Rural Schools 


MONG the many prob- 
lems confronting the 
rural elementary teach- 
er, the matter of class- 
room congestion is by 
no means least in im- 
portance. Indeed, it 
forces the average rural teacher to 
devise means of doing the most 
effective work for several grades, 

in the same room, over a relatively 
short period of time. 

The writer has found in her 
own situation that combination of 
classes, correlation and alternation 
of subjects have proved effective 
means of solving the problem. Es- 
pecially in the teaching of geogra- 
phy, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades can be combined to advan- 
tage by having them use the same 
textbook. Of course, the content of 
the courses must be enriched ac- 
cording to the grade level, and the 
standards of achievement set ac- 
cordingly. 

No two subjects are more easily 
correlated than geography and his- 
tory ; in fact, they are inseparable. 
Since man came upon earth his con- 
stant struggle has been to adjust 
himself to his environment, and he 
has prospered or suffered to the ex- 
tent that he has succeeded or failed 
in the struggle. Important condi- 
tions bearing upon history are cli- 
mate and contour. During the pe- 
riod of colonization we find colonies 
more prosperous where climate and 
contour are favorable. 

We should at every opportunity 
bring in historical events of today 
and let the children understand 
that they are not only sharers of, 
but contributors to, the world’s 
work. For example, have children 
trace the course of Gatty and Post; 
make an imaginary trip with them 
and get acquainted with the peo- 
ples of foreign lands—their habits 
and customs, the climate and con- 
tour of their countries. In hundreds 
of similar instances geography and 
history can be correlated to great 
advantage. 
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By Mrs. IDONIA ROGERSON 
Winfall Elementary School 


Holidays, such as Armistice Day, 
afford excellent opportunities for 
teaching more than one subject. 
Certainly on Armistice Day we can 
teach geography, history, English, 
and literature. Effects of war upon 
history, countries involved, poems 
such as “Flanders Field,” are topics 
suggesting the correlation of sev- 
eral subjects. It is an important 
thing, therefore, to time the sched- 
ule with great care. 

We cannot overlook the fact that 
we can carry on our work more 
smoothly if our year’s work is out- 
lined into units, which we must try 
to cover within a specified time. 
There are some subjects that are 
more interesting than others, and 
if we are not very careful we will 
spend too much time on them and 
neglect others. Outlining prevents 
this. 

It is recognized that the home 
should be the center from which 
travels into various fields of knowl- 
edge should start. The movement 
then extends from the home and 
neighborhood outward to the coun- 
try, State, United States, and 
North America as a whole, later to 
Europe and the rest of the world. 
I would not call it out of place if 
our children took up the continent 
Africa after studying Europe. 
There is such a little in our text 
concerning Africa, unless we do 
some research work we will still 
know little about a country which 
should interest us greatly. 

There are some facts that chil- 
dren should learn very soon in ge- 
ography concerning the earth as a 
whole. These serve as a framework 
into which shall fit the varied ma- 
terial gathered in their journey 
outward from home. The best way 
to make them understand defini- 
tions of rivers, river systems, del- 
tas, waterfalls, and so forth, is to 
take them out of doors (following 
a rain is the best time) and let 
them make and discuss them. 

Lessons should be presented in 
the form of problems. For exam- 


ple, What makes Detroit a great 
automobile manufacturing city? 
What makes the Plateau states at- 
tractive? Why are the North Cen- 
tral states called the Meat and 
Bread baskets of the United 
States? What makes Great Britain 
a great commercial nation? Why is 
Africa called the Dark Continent? 
Why is Switzerland called the 
“Playground of the World”? Why 
can’t Great Britain feed herself? 
Who feeds her? In what respects is 
North Carolina one of the best 
states in the Union? 

Considerable time should be 
spent in developing an appreciation 
of our own State. Interest can be 
aroused by listing facts under these 
heads: North Carolina the Leader, 
and North Carolina in History. The 
following list is a part of the con- 
tribution of one of my classes: 

North Carolina leads the South in ed- 
ucation; 

Leads the Union in production of 
mica; 

Ranks third in peanuts, second in to- 
bacco, second in cotton manufacture, 
third in sweet potatoes; 

Has largest wood-pulp 
America; 

Largest overall and towel factories in 
the world. 

Listed historically: 

The first attempted settlement; 

Home of first aeroplane; 

First in steps toward freedom; 

Three signers of the Declaration of 
Independence; 

Contributions in 
more, 

Such problems arouse interest 
and call for hard work, although 
the pupil does not realize he is do- 
ing it. Projects or activities may 
be worked out which may help to 
make clear facts that otherwise 
might remain obscure. 

Furthermore, teachers’ should 
make use of an outline similar to 
the one here given in presenting 
the entire course in geography. 

1. Location with reference to group 
and boundaries. 

2. Size, including 
area, and comparisons. 


plant in 


wars, and much 


length, breadth, 
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Freshman Weaknesses in Mathematics 


T is apparent to all teach- 
] ers of college mathemat- 
ics that in recent years 
@ || there has been a lamen- 
5 table weakness in the 
Coy) preparation which 
freshmen bring to this 
particular subject. Only a few first- 
year students come with sufficient 
background or scholastic training 
to enable them to make satisfac- 
tory progress in their future work. 
Recent surveys show that while 
this may be true in regard to all 
the subjects students are required 
to offer for college entrance, it is 
especially true in the field just 
named. The legitimate end of a 
discussion of this kind should be to 
review these weaknesses, and, if 
possible, to ascertain the causes for 
the same and to suggest some feasi- 
ble remedy. 

The complaint is common among 
school authorities and the public 
generally, especially the business 
public, that the average high school 
graduate is very much deficient in 
a knowledge of those essentials of 
mathematics which are so neces- 
sary for an efficient citizenship. So 
general is the complaint that it has 
brought about an urgent demand 
for the special training of prospec- 
tive mathematics teachers and 
more modern methods in handling 
the subject in our secondary 
schools. 

What are some of these weak- 
nesses to which we refer? I regret 
to say that after making diligent 
inquiry of teachers of college math- 
ematics and allied subjects I find it 
to be the pronounced opinion that a 
large percentage of freshmen have 
a very poor grasp of the subject 
matter, notwithstanding the fact 
that they bring the necessary 
units of required work in math- 
ematics courses, which are often 
accompanied by flattering grades. 
As a rule, they do not have a 
working knowledge of the ground 
covered and cannot use it as a tool 
to make further progress. There is 


By PRoF. ROBERT L. DOUGLASS 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 


a lack of information as well as the 
power of originality. Memorizing 
seems to have been the predomi- 
nant factor in their efforts, while 
the power to reflect has been poorly 
developed. Consequently, only a 
hazy and indistinct knowledge of 
the subject matter remains. To be 
specific, there is an inability to 
solve readily by any of the well- 
known methods a quadratic equa- 
tion or to graph the same and in- 
terpret its significance, to derive 
one formula from another, or to 
substitute for the variables in the 
same—processes so often neces- 
sary in the study of the sciences. 
The simplification of radicals and 
the use of logarithms seems a lost 
art. In demonstrative geometry 
the situation seems worse. We find 
them as a rule unable to prove the 
equality of line segments and an- 
gles by any one of the well-known 
congruency theorems, and there are 
no well-developed analytical meth- 
ods of discovering the proofs of 
originals. Teachers must often rely 
largely upon the student’s intui- 
tion, or conduct a four or five weeks 
review on these elementary topics 
in order to lay the foundation for 
future growth. I am well aware of 
the fact that many eminent author- 
ities claim that we should empha- 
size the cultural phase, and not so 
much the practical side, in the 
study of high school mathematics ; 
but my experience leads me to ad- 
vise that if ever a boy intends to 
do a course in differential equations 
or solid analytics, the practical 
phase of algebra and Euclid will 
come in very conveniently. 

In a recent survey conducted by 
the Ohio State University a test 
was given to over 1,500 freshmen 
in which such simple questions 
were asked as required a knowl- 
edge of adding and dividing frac- 
tions; of multiplying and dividing 
decimals; of doing simple percent- 
age, solving proportions that could 
be done by inspection, or demon- 
strating the relation of the square 


on the hypotenuse to squares on 
the other sides of the right-angled 
triangle, and of solving simple pro- 
portions of the relations of the 
sides of two triangles. It was dis- 
covered that only 54 per cent had 
a complete mastery of the subject. 
Such a showing was regarded as 
being wholly inadequate. 

Another weakness revealed by a 
recent study is that students do 
not perform quickly, accurately, 
and neatly the ordinary mathemat- 
ical processes. Teachers of the col- 
lege sciences often complain that 
before they can do the work in | 
their special field they must first do 
the work of the mathematics teach- 
er. Some educators say that math- 
ematics should be an auxiliary to 
the natural sciences; that this pur- 
pose should be determining, and 
that the consciousness of the stu- 
dents of mathematics should be a 
preparation for physics. The com- 
plaint is very common among 
teachers of physics that the stu- 
dents are not able to apply the 
mathematics they have previously 
learned in the high school. The 
statement of Professor Hall (pp. 
287-288) may be regarded as typi- 
cal. Speaking of the proposal of 
correlation of physics with mathe- 
matics and backing up the com- 
plaints made above, he says: 

“T find upon inquiry the other teach- 
ers, not only in this country, but in 
England as well, report a similar weak- 
ness in their pupils. Mathematical fee- 
bleness and fallibility are the birthright 
of no small part of every class beginning 
physics. The only question is, what to 
do about it.”’ 

Very often a student may be 
able to set up a formula, but un- 
able to evaluate the same after- 
ward because he is ignorant of the 
usual mechanical process. The 
science teacher then finds it diffi- 
cult to cover the amount of work 
that the course demands. I would 
suggest, therefore, a thorough drill 
in such practical subjects as fac- 
toring, extraction of roots, manip- 
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Vacation Over, 31 Million 
Return to School 





MERICA’S school army 
is on march again. To 
the tune of school bells 
more than 25,000,000 
children clattered into 
more than a quarter 
million public schools 

the first week or two in September. 

More than 850,000 teachers re- 

turned to their desks. 


While elementary and _ public 
high schools of the United States 
enroll upwards of 25,000,000 boys 
and girls, college and university 
registration boosts the enrollment 
to nearly 26,500,000. All other 
school enrollments, both public and 
private, raise the total American 
school population to approximately 
31,000,000, more than one-fourth 
of the Nation’s population. Esti- 
mates furnished by the Federal 
Office of Education are based on 
the average yearly increase in past 
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- school enrollments. 


The first day of school is, for 
the average American child, the 
first of 172 days of school work. 
The school year constantly length- 
ens. It now averages ten days 
more than in 1920. 


Many children of school age 
were not, however, included in the 
long September school lines. Geo- 
graphical location, climate, size of 
school, wealth of school, and numer- 
ous other circumstances all play 
a part in determining the date of 
fall school opening and length of 
the school. 

A boy or girl living in a rural 
community and attending a small 
rural school, for instance, may not 
start to school on the first day af- 
ter Labor Day. Office of Education 
statistics show that the typical ru- 
ral school year is 21 days shorter 
than the city average of 184 days. 
The shortness of the rural school 
term generally is evident in the 
later date of fall opening and ear- 
lier spring closing. 


Upwards of 3,500 Negro schools 
in the United States have terms of 
only five months or less, according 
to the information collected by the 
special problems division of the 
Federal Office of Education. These 
do not, in most cases, open their 
doors in September. Neither do 
about 1,200 white schools which re- 
port school terms of five months 
or less. A September opening for 
these short-term schools would 
mean a closing in midwinter. 


Children attending some rural 
schools of short-term duration, 
however, went to class in Septem- 
ber, but their school term will be 
interrupted time and again both in 
the fall and in the spring, so that 
they may assist in the fields. Sus- 
pension of school activity for ex- 
tended periods is not uncommon in 
potato-raising areas, fruit sections, 
beet and cotton growing localities, 
and other rural regions where 
farming is the leading industry. 


In some sections of the United 
States and Canada where cold 
weather is severe, children attend 
school only in the fall and spring. 
They have vacation during the 
winter months. This is also a prac- 
tice in Mexico, where children go 
to school ten months a year, re- 
suming their studies after a two- 
months midwinter vacation. 


To many boys and girls the ring- 
ing of school bells in September is 
just another routine event in their 
educational lives, because they go 
to school all year ’round. All-year 
schools have been attempted in 
Nashville, Tenn., Newark, N. J., 
Omaha, Neb., Columbus, Ga., Ali- 
quippa, Pa., Gary, Ind., Lakewood, 
Ohio, and several other cities. They 
have been well patronized by pupils 
anxious to complete a four-year 
high school course in three years, 
by those eager to “make up” 
courses failed previously, and by 
those who wish to take part in the 
summer leisure or educational op- 
portunities schools offer. 

Schools were in session practi- 
cally the year ’round in the early 
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days of America’s city school sys- 
tems. About the year 1840 vaca- 
tions were short and holidays few, 
a study of the Federal Office of 
Education indicates. School years 
were generally divided at first into 
four terms of twelve weeks each, 
with a vacation of a week at the 
end of each term. In some cities 
all the vacation came in the sum- 
mer, with the exception of about 
a week at Christmas. Today’s 
summer vacation is the outgrowth 
of those four one-week leisure peri- 
ods granted pupils. 

In Europe, according to the for- 
eign schools section of the Federal 
Office of Education, September is 
the month of vacations, so that 
schools generally do not open until 
the latter part of the month or in 
October. Boys and girls in Norway 
and Belgium go to school ten 
months a year and enjoy six- to 
eight-week vacations, generally 
fixed by decree of the Ministry of 
Education. 

By European standards the 
American schoolboy and schoolgirl 
leads an easy life. While Ameri- 
can children generally have a five- 
day, 20- to 25-hour week, Belgian 
school children attend six days 
and spend 84 hours a week in 
school. Belgium is typical of most 
European countries in this respect. 


Elizabeth City State Normal 
Holds Elementary Meeting 





The second annual conference on 
Elementary Education for North- 
eastern North Carolina was held at 
the State Normal School, Eliza- 
beth City, August 18 and 14. 
While the main topic for discussion 
was “The Health of the School 
Child,” other papers of general in- 
terest to teachers were read. 

The first session of the confer- 
ence was featured by a valuable 
discussion of ‘““Teaching of Geogra- 
phy in Rural Schools” by Mrs. Ido- 
nia Rogerson of Winfall, N. C. An 
abstract of her address appears 
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ulation of logarithms, radicals, and 
such other topics as are needed in 
the practical phase of future work. 

It has been observed, also, that 
there is a noticeable lack of appre- 
ciation for the subject, because only 
a few pursue it beyond the usual 
amount required for graduation, 
and the subject is not receiving 
that consideration by college stu- 
dents that its importance would 
suggest. Mathematics enter so 
largely into the economic and in- 
dustrial phases of life that a weak- 
ness in the higher branches of the 
subject is to be regretted. 

The underlying causes for these 
delinquencies are varied and com- 
plex. The competition for students 
is so keen that it is thought that 
college authorities are not as exact- 
ing as they might be in enforcing 
their entrance requirements, and 
the failure to test applicants and 
classify them upon the showing 
made has led many a high school 
student to be indifferent in regard 
to his preparation. 

Finally, we must admit that the 
poorly trained and inexperienced 
teacher contributes his full share 
to the unfortunate situation. Now, 
as was discovered by the Ohio Uni- 
versity investigation et al., it is 
obvious that a large percentage of 
freshmen are poorly fitted for col- 
lege work, and it should be the 
concern of high school and college 
teacher alike that some steps be 
taken to remedy this unfortunate 


condition. Probably a readjustment. 


of both the high school and college 
curricula might aid somewhat; for 
the high school people claim that 
the college subjects are too unre- 
lated to life’s needs. It is an old 
complaint that there is a lack of 
coordination between the subjects 
taught in the two schools. 

There should be a closer class- 
room supervision and frequent 
checks made upon the quality and 
quantity of work done in our high 
schools. The size of the classes 
should be reduced to the point 
where the teacher could give each 
individual pupil some sympathetic 
guidance in the preparation of his 


work. But the entire fault should 
not be laid at the door of the high 
school. It is unreasonable to think 
that the authorities would desire 
their pupils to go forth unprepared. 
It is rather a problem with which 
we all are mutually concerned and 
one to which all should give their 
best thought, with the sincere hope 
that in a few short years there will 
be a remarkable improvement. 


Deficit, Debt, Depression, and the 
People of North Carolina 
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fitting that the public schools be 
protected from a further CU temelte 
the total figures of the total public 
debt be argued as the basis for 
budget cuts, then the State’s edu- 
cational and humanitarian institu- 
tions which caused less than 5 per 
cent of the debt should not, cer- 
tainly, be cut below the 20 per 
cent reduction they have already 
sustained. 

We must pay up dollar for dol- 
lar and interest, too. To tear down 
is a wasteful way to pay up. Let 
us have no more hysterical runs on 
the schools, colleges, and humani- 
tarian institutions. The schools 
and colleges are the chief resources 
with which in the long run the 
monstrous debt will be paid. Let 
us pay off the long-running debt by 
the long-run building up of the 
latent capacities and creative pow- 
er of the people. 


THE DEPRESSION 


In considering the basis for the 
further proposed cuts we found the 
basis in the deficit, the debt, and 
the depression. These three, but 
the greatest of these is the depres- 
sion. Yet, as we noticed in con- 
nection with the deficit, the depres- 
sion is not a true basis for long- 
run policy-making in a common- 
wealth. Population does not wax 
and wane with the business cycle. 
Children grow in size and needs 
without regard for the budgets of 
states. Colleges do not fall off in 
number and needs with the busi- 
ness decline. 

Budget-making in a depression 
tests what we really believe in. If 
our schools and institutions are to 
be made as zigzagged in their life 
and value as the lines in a business 
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graph, we cannot plan and build in 
any stable and creative way great 
institutions which can be unfailing 
sources of youthful training, scien- 
tific and social research, ideas, 
idealism, and recreative power in 
the building of the commonwealth. 
We cannot as a wise policy be 
building up and tearing down 
great institutions with every 
change of the winds of finance. We 
cannot plot the opportunities of 
youth along a zigzag line. A wise 
and businesslike people who know 
what they owe themselves and 
their children will, through all and 
in spite of all, keep constantly at a 
high level the intellectual and 
spiritual sources of their life and 
power. 


In the course of the business 
cycles great depressions come that 
test the intelligence of our plans 
and policies, and search through 
the stuff of our convictions. A 
present great issue in this State is 
whether we are going to surrender 
to the depression or hold on with 
grim resolve for the better day; 
whether we tear down in a moment 
of fear and panic or continue to 
make those intellectual and spirit- 
ual investments which have made 
North Carolina a better and more 
attractive place for over three mil- © 
lion people to live in and do their 
productive work. The depression 
has impressed the load of the debt 
upon our people in such a fearful 
way that we are in danger of run- 
ning out on the investment for 
which the debts were incurred. To 
cut down on the wholesome main- 
tenance of our investments and 
thus further lower the quality of 
life for which the investments 
were made would be a betrayal of 
the great sacrifices which the peo- 
ple have already made for their 
children. Under the load of the 
debt, the deficit, and the depres- 
sion we must have a deep concern 
that we neither overtax the farm 
and factory nor undermine the 
schools and colleges. © Through 
thorough training and creative im- 
agination will come a more scien- 
tific and balanced agriculture and 
the more diversified and highly 
skilled industries. On the train- 
ing and development of the chil- 
dren of the people turns the whole 
life of the State with all its prob- 


Mer 
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lems of debts and budgets, tenant 
farming, living at home, technical 
skills, wealth production, wealth 
retention, and the very robustness 
and tone of her civic and spiritual 
life. Under the load of gigantic 
debts, deficits, and depressions we 
have cut expenses to the latent re- 
sources of mind and spirit. Yet 
with all possible economies we 
cannot pinch our way through. If 
we would come through we must 
invest in intelligence, we must de- 
velop the untapped resources of 
the human mind and the human 
spirit, we must build, we must 
create our way out from depres- 
sion into prosperity and from pov- 
erty into power. 


THE STAKES OF THE PEOPLE IN 
~ OuR DEMOCRACY 


Basic as are the matters of 
deficits, debts, and the depression, 
there is something more funda- 
mental at- stake back of them all. 
In tightening up our budgets we 
must not lose our democracy. One 
of the greatest needs in America 
is a reassertion, in the teeth of 
cynicism, of our faith in Ameri- 
canism, in a deeper and wider use 
of the ways and powers of democ- 
racy. 

Dictatorships encroach upon the 
ideas and processes of democracy 
over the world, whether as fascism 
in Italy, bolshevism in Russia, the 
war lords in China, and special in- 
terests in America. The privileged 
interests would cut down on the 
equal opportunities of the people. 

The springs of American de- 
mocracy were once kept running 
open in the wide free lands to the 
west. For almost three hundred 
years that was the chief economic 
and social factor in American his- 
tory. But the last territorial fron- 
tier has gone. Today the new 
frontier and the chief economic 
and social factor in American life 
is public education all the way 
from the primayy grade through 
the university graduate school. 
The springs of American democ- 
racy will be kept open and free 
there or nowhere. 

We may unnecessarily sacrifice 
our democracy in the name of 
economy and sacrifice our children 
in the name of business. We may 
go forward in the forms of prog- 
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ress and go backward in the sub- 
stances of our being, get obsessed 
in the financial and neglect our 
public responsibility for the spirit- 
ual worth and capacity of every 
personality in this commonwealth; 
we may get bewildered by the out- 
ward mechanical contacts of our 
civilization and forget the inward 
spiritual content of our lives. We 
may become justly concerned about 
the poor man, what he buys and all 
his earthly possession, and forget 
the deeper needs of the poor man’s 
children. Of the few joys and con- 
solations that come in the working 
life of the poor, the chiefest joy of 
all is in the opportunity opened to 
his child in the public school. We 
cannot live at home educationally 
unless we have schools and colleges 
open to all and second to none. In 
no other way can democracy be 
preserved in the equality and ex- 
cellence of its opportunities. 


All our historic American shib- 
boleths about equality of oppor- 
tunity are tested in their sincerity 
not on the fourth of July, but when 
we come to make the budget of a 
commonwealth. In that common- 
wealth are white people and black 
people, tenant farmers and indus- 
trial workers, children in the cities 
and children in the country, chil- 
dren of the rich and children of 
the poor. In them and their oppor- 
tunities is the quality of our de- 
mocracy and the future of our 
commonwealth. Nothing can be 
more democratic and undemocratic 
in its set-up and consequences than 
the decisions made in the budget. 
The economic and social decisions 
fixed in the figures of a budget 
either concentrate privileges in the 
hands of the few or distribute 
more opportunities to the millions. 
A deep cut in the budget can cut 
deep into the social returns of a de- 
mocracy to those who do the work 
of the world. Democracy and op- 
portunity, equality and excellence 
tend to go up or down with the 
honest figures of a budget. We 
stand for a budget of fairness, 
economy, and excellence that will, 
as an expression of our democracy, 
guarantee the youth of North 
Carolina education and opportuni- 
ties, capacities and powers, that 
will give them an equal start with 
any children in the world. 
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Unfinished Tasks and New Op- 
portunities in Education in 
North Carolina 


(Continued from Page 67) 


sity, State College, East Carolina 
Teachers College, North Carolina 
College for Women, and Duke Uni- 
versity, and including two repre- 
sentatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, was appointed 
to prepare questionnaires covering 
the data desired and to conduct the 
preliminary survey. 

It was further agreed that two 
or three outstanding leaders in ed- 
ucation outside North Carolina be 
invited to come to the State for 
two or three weeks to visit the col- 
leges, to study the material 
brought together by the central 
committee above referred to, and 
then to prepare a written report 
making their recommendations. 

The central committee has held 
two meetings in Raleigh since the 
conference on October 23, 1929, and 
they approved the selection of Dr. 
W. C. Bagley of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Arthur J. Klein, formerly 
with the United States Office of 
Education, now at the State Uni- 
versity of Ohio, and Dr. Frank P. 
Bachman, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Education Board, now director 
of surveys and field studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, to form the 
expert committee to complete and 
report on our survey of the Negro 
colleges. 

In order to carry out this survey 
in full we found it would require 
about $2,000 to secure expert as- 
sistance from outside the State. I 
am glad to inform you that after 
considerable delay and some effort 
this money is now available. We 
can therefore proceed with the sur- 
vey in accordance with our original 
plans. Dr. Bagley has indicated 
that he can come to the State about 
May 18, 1931. Dr. Klein and Dr. 
Bachman are keenly interested and 
hope they can arrange their pro- 
grams to come at that time, also. 
This happy arrangement has just 
been made possible—even within 
the past few days. 

In my judgment this is not only 
an incompleted task. It is distinct- 
ly a new opportunity in education 
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in North Carolina. Without doubt 
all of us look forward to splendid 
results from this college survey. 


Il. SomE NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


1. Long term summer schools, 
or special winter terms for minis- 
ters. The speaker probably has no 
right to discuss this matter. He 
may be treading upon ground too 
hallowed for a layman to venture 
upon. However, it appears that the 
educational leadership of the State 
should provide opportunities for 
the training of ministers as well as 
teachers. It is stated upon what 
seems good authority that more 
than half the ministers now serv- 
ing Negro churches in North Car- 
olina have not had either college or 
high school education. Many of 
these ministers have expressed a 
desire for an opportunity for fur- 
ther study. This is a matter which 
must be of genuine concern to this 
Association. Some reasons for this 
are: 

a. Since 1923 the accredited high 
schools have graduated 10,650 stu- 
dents. 

b. In the same period 2,500 and 
more have graduated from four- 
year colleges and two-year normal 
schools within the State. 


c. More than 1,000 of the present 
teaching force have had four years 
of college, 1,600 others have had 
two to three years of college, and 
2,000 more have had the equivalent 
of one year of college. 

These figures mean, if they mean 
anything, that the process of edu- 
cating all the Negro children in 
North Carolina is an established 
fact—it is moving forward irre- 
sistibly. 

If the schools and colleges are 
now turning out graduates, high 
school and college, by the thou- 
sands, what shall we say about 
their spiritual guidance and inspi- 
ration? Is the present Negro min- 
istry prepared to take its place in 
the van of the intellectual leaders 
of the race in North Carolina? 


This is no effort—far from it— 
to reflect even in the slightest de- 
gree upon the preachers of the 
present day. However, a committee 
representing the North Carolina 
Interdenominational Alliance has 
said in a prepared statement that 


educational and business leader- 
ship among Negroes in North Caro- 
lina has forged ahead of the leader- 
ship in the churches. Is it any bus- 
iness or concern, therefore, of this 
great body of teachers and educa- 
tional leaders to consider or to do 
anything that may be of assistance 
in this tremendously important 
matter? 

2. Opportunity for development 
of dramatic art in high schools and 
colleges. 

The director of the Carolina 
Playmakers at Chapel Hill has of- 
fered to help in working out a pro- 
gram for developing in high schools 
and colleges the dramatic talent 
which is abundant in the Negro 
race. One of the Negro colleges 
(St. Augustine) gave a play at 
Chapel Hill at the time of the 
Spring Festival. This was accorded 
high praise. The speaker witnessed 
some exercises in a public school in 
Edgecombe County, part of a live- 
at-home program, which demon- 
strated the dramatic possibilities 
of rural children in the elementary 
grades. 

3. Productive scholarship. 

a. About twenty of the leaders in 
education have formed the North 
Carolina Research Society, which 
has been chartered by the Secre- 
tary of State. This organization 
has been at work five years. Sev- 
eral members have made useful 
studies on different phases of our 
educational program. These have 
been recorded in the permanent 
records of the Division of Research 
and Statistics, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, and 


‘notices have been printed in the 


annual publication of the Research 
Division. 

b. A Master of Arts thesis, 
“Home Economics Teaching in 
North Carolina,” was written by a 
member of the faculty of Bennett 
College for Women, and her work 
was done at Cornell University. 

c. A Doctor’s dissertation, “Ne- 
gro Education in North Carolina,” 
was written by a former dean of 
Livingstone College, and his work 
was done at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

d. “A Documentary History of 
Negro Education in North Caro- 
lina” was written by a former pro- 
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fessor of education at Shaw Uni- 
versity. The work was done while 
he was at Shaw. 

e. Considerable interest has been 
aroused among leading white peo- 
ple in Dunn, N. C., over some prom- 
ising work done in painting by a 
Negro minister there. (He has 
since applied for a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship.) 

With these accomplishments and 
other noteworthy work done in the 
State, why not begin here a center 
for scholarship, literary and artis- 
tic development, to match Harlem 
or any other center in the world? 


SUMMARY 


This effort has attempted to 
bring to your attention: 

1. The encouraging attitude of 
our State Legislature. 

2. An outline of a program to 
carry educational opportunities to 
communities that do not have such 
opportunities now. 

3. The plan for a study of our 
colleges and normal schools. 

4, Some suggested new opportu- 
nities—or are they responsibili- 
ties ? 

a. Opportunities for ministers 
who want to keep fully up with and 
even in the lead of the State’s in- 
tellectual leadership. 

b. Development of the abundant 
dramatic talent existing among the 


‘colored people of this State. 


c. The “blossoming out” of schol- 
arship in worthwhile literary pro- 
ductions and studies that will stim- 
ulate and inspire all our people to 
achieve higher and nobler and bet- 
ter things in their everyday lives. 


The Dream and the Dreamer 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


The dream outlasts the dreamer? 
Nay, 

Dreams are the dawns of man’s 
brief day 

That ends in sunset and thrushes’ 
song rs 

Trembling a dark wood’s verge 
along. 


The dream may brighten ways 
grown dim 

Or be to grief a victor’s hymn, 

Or open eyes grown blind until 
they see 

Far vistas of the years to be. 


— 
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Teaching Geography in Rural 
Schools 
(Continued from Page 71) 


3. Population. 

4. Surface features, as 
lowlands, special features. 

5. Rivers and lakes. 

6. Scenery. 

ia Climate, 

8. Occupations and products of each. 

9. Summer and winter resorts. 

10. Transportation and commerce, 
including waterways, railways, commer- 
cial centers. 

11. Government. 

12. Education, including public 
schools, higher education, and how sup- 
ported. 

13. State or provincial institutions. 

14. Cities. 

15. History. 


With such an outline as that 
given above, a thorough knowledge 
of what it implies and with meth- 
ods similar to those I have tried to 
set forth, the elementary teacher 
of geography can make a fine con- 
tribution in solving one of our most 
stubborn problems. 


highlands, 


Elizabeth City State Normal 


Holds Elementary Conference 
(Continued from Page 73) 


elsewhere in this issue of the mag- 
azine. Other papers read showed 
how teachers had been able to pro- 
vide free lunches for their children 
by means of which both the health 
and discipline of the school were 
greatly improved. 

Dr. F. O. Cook spoke very help- 
fully on “Care of the Teeth” and 
what teachers could do to assist in 
this neglected phase of the hy- 
giene of the school child. Prof. E. 
J. Hayes of Williamston gave an 
interesting summary of the papers 
and Prof. W. C. Chance of Parmele 
presided. 

The second meeting opened with 
Prof. O. R. Pope of Rocky Mount 
presiding. A general discussion, 
which was followed by a summary 
given by Prof. C. F. Graves, Roan- 
oke Institute, constituted the work 
of this session. 

The conference is unique in that 
there are no dues or officers in con- 
nection with it. It is the purpose 
to run it for the good which teach- 
ers in this section of the State may 
derive from attending these meet- 
ings. It is the purpose to bring 
before the conference each year 


those teachers who are doing out- 
standing work in their communi- 
ties, that all may be helped in some 
way. 

The general theme around which 
the conference will center its dis- 
cussion in 1932 will be “Building 
Character in the Elementary 
Schools.” S. D. Williams, dean of 
the State Normal School, acts as 
secretary of the conference. 

A feature of the conference was 
the music, which was rendered by 
members of the summer school. 





A GOOD LETTER FROM A VET- 
ERAN TEACHER 


Box 1285, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, June 3, 1931. 
Prof. G. EH. Davis, President, 
N. C. Negro Teachers Association, 
133 East Hargett Street, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

My dear Sir:—Through the kindness 
of President David D. Jones of Bennett 
College I was permitted to read with 
pleasure your tribute to us of fifty years 
ago in North Carolina school work. 

It seems incredible what has been 
achieved in half a century. Your Asso- 
ciation of 3,000 members celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary, dating from 1881. 
In September of that year I reached 
Greensboro to take charge of Bennett, 
gladly joining the rest of the toilers on 
the educational foundations. 

At that time I could not have dreamed 
that your 3,000 members could have 
made such a showing, or have pro- 
duced such a product as the “Record’”’ 
On Viciyauel gous 

Can I believe my eyes? Fidelity then 
is paying a hundredfold now. How much 
in another half century will present 
fidelity yield? 

Congratulations! 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) WILBUR F. STEELE. 


Experimenting With a Social 
Science Project 


(Continued from Page 70) 


crossings. They are expected to 
stop any disturbance between the 
children that might occur on the 
streets and to report the same to 
the knight commanders, who inves- 
tigate. 

There is also a social committee, 
headed by a knight constant. The 
duty of this committee is to see 
that all parents and friends who 
may visit the school are extended 
every courtesy that the school has 
to offer. This committee functions 
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mainly at public programs and on 
special visiting days. 

The activities of these four 
groups—Knights, Safety Patrol, 
Courts, and Social Committee— 
are coordinated so as to develop in- 
itiative, obedience to constituted 
authority, and a wholesome atti- 
tude toward superiors. 

We do not wish to make extrava- 
gant claims for this program. We 
feel, however, that the effects of it 
have justified whatever time and 
effort that the teachers gave to 
developing it. Improvements in 
fair play, good manners, loyalty, 
and codperation are too subtle for 
accurate measurement. The 
changes in our students are plainly 
evident to anyone familiar with our 
situation. It is worthy of note that 
among the 1,052 children regis- 
tered, recruited from all sorts and 
conditions of homes, there are no 
problem children. We have concrete 
information in figures and tabula- 
tions that under this program we 
have gained in enrollment of older 
boys and girls, and in percentage 
of attendance. 

All educational procedure, to be 
effective, must attempt to meet the 
demands of life outside the school. 
Present-day life requires initiative 
rather than passivity, independent 
thinking rather than blind follow- 
ing of direction, and active partici- 
pation in the world’s affairs rather 
than a limited accumulation of 
facts apart from their use. The 
success of our teaching and admin- 
istration should be measured by the 
degree to which we help children 
live in this democracy of ours and 
assume the responsibility necessary 
to a full, purposeful life. In our 
progressive schools the cultivation 
of proper attitudes must replace 
“Jesson learning.” 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday among the fields 
Above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
The humming of the bees, 
The foolish fears of what may happen, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
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The Teacher and the Other End 
of the Log 


(Continued from Page 65) 


b. Personality traits such as attitudes, 
temperament, ete. 

ec. Meager reading vocabulary. 

d. Unexplained difficulties in initial 
stages of learning to read. 

e. Frequent interruptions in training 
caused by change of school. 


f. Slow reading caused by low mental 
ability. 

g. Reading experience restricted to 
narrowly defined interests. 


h. Poor habits of sustained applica- 
tion. 

i. Mental disturbances caused by 
change of use of left to use of 


right hand. 
j. Defects of vision which interfere 
with perception. 


k. Excessive oral reading in low 
grades. 


l. Rapid advancement through school. 


This illustration could be multi- 
plied manyfold by cases showing 
how teachers and administrators 
are beginning to apply scientific 
methods to their tasks. 

In order for teachers to get. back 
into the relationship suggested by 
the statement ascribed to Garfield 
concerning Mark Hopkins and the 
log, they must resolve to esteem 
the “log” less and the student 
more; even their subject, as a part 
of the “log,” cannot stand between 
them and their students. They will 
realize that the subject is merely 
the agent or means which is used 
in the education of the students; 
in other words, that they are teach- 
ing students by means of subjects, 
rather than teaching subjects 
merely. 

Moreover, he will appreciate the 
twofold point of view which should 
be maintained in building a school 
program, namely, should it be 
child-centered or society-centered? 
Certainly we should not sacrifice 
the child to the future in order to 
be assured of the proper society, 
nor should we jeopardize the good 
of society by a subservice to im- 
mediate needs and wants of the 
student to the exclusion of all else. 
These two points of view are not 
antagonistic nor mutually exclu- 
sive, as some would have us be- 
lieve; rather are they complemen- 
tary. 


On the other hand, both the 
school and the teacher must meet 
the changing order with more vigor 
and intelligent aggressiveness. Our 
education program must reach out- 
side the walls of the classroom and 
the covers of the textbook. It must 
attack the problems which face the 
community in all of its ramifica- 
tions. Every vital issue in a com- 
munity is a problem which should 
concern the school; and only by 
addressing itself to these problems 
can it regain and maintain the re- 
spect justly due it. 


By coming closer to the student 
and giving him his proper place in 
the educational scheme it will be 


seen that the school cannot close ° 


the account with Johnnie or Mary 
when they graduate or drop out of 
school, but they must be followed 
out into the store, the kitchen, the 
shop or factory. Extension and 
adult education must be provided 
by the school, through its teachers, 
if it is to discharge its fullest obli- 
gation. 


Now, in order to have this con- 
tinuing interest in the student and 
in his tasks in the community, the 
teacher must see education as a 
continuing, progressive, ever-ex- 
panding process, ready to antici- 
pate every need, and alert to attack 
every problem. Adult interests and 
activities must be considered as 
much a part of the teacher’s task 
as the interests and activities of 
the child. Society is demanding 
this as a price of its renewed re- 
spect and esteem. So by utilizing, 
in the solution of human problems, 
the scientific methods we have 
learned, by becoming more inter- 
ested in the student on the other 
end of the log, and by following 
him through, even out into life, the 
teacher will be considered not an 
academician or theorist only, but 
an educational statesman and pio- 
neer in social progress. Thus will he 
and the students again come into 
the prominence which they de- 
serve. 

As a concluding statement the 
following rhyme will illustrate the 
need of such an interest in students 
not only while they are in school, 
but after they have left as well: 
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Ain’t Education Grand! 


“In college days I studied Greek and Latin com- 
position ; 

Three modern languages I speak, which is some 
acquisition. 

In calculus I was a star, in history a whiz, 

In economics I stood high—I led in every quiz. 

At chemistry, psychology, zoology, and art, 

Philosophy and English, too, I worked with all 
my heart. 

Not any subject in the course did I omit to try. 


“T took my Bachelor degree; I earned an M.A., 
too ; 

And then I married Johnny Lee. 
what I do: 

At six a.m. pile out of bed, put on the coffee pot, 

Fry ham and eggs and toast the bread—he likes 
it piping hot; 

Watch John take out the little car, and, pulling 
wide the throttle, 

Speed blithely down the street to work; then fix 

: the baby’s bottle, 

Wash up the dishes, feed the cat, and scrub the 
kitchen floor, 
Make beds and dust, 

agents at the door. 


Now this is 


and meanwhile talk to 


“T call the grocer, butcher, too, who bring the 
orders—maybe, 

And while I wait for them to come I have to 
bathe the baby ; 


And after that there’s lunch to get, take baby 


to the park; 

Some clothes to iron, pie to bake. 
getting dark. 

I fry some chops, I slice some bread, and quickly 
set the table; 

When dinner’s done I sneak to bed as soon as I 
am able. 

Then ’round my bed I seem to see my college 
eredits stand, 

Derisive ghosts that grin at me. 
grand!” 


By then it’s 


Ain’t education 


When teachers, students, and the 
public see education as a vital, life 
process, and not merely as a prep- 
aration for the occupation of bread- 
winning, nor as a life of cloistered, 
philosophical contemplation, educa- 
tion will indeed be grand. 


OCTOBER 


The thought of old, dear things is in thine eyes, 
O month of memories! 

Musing on days thine heart hath sorrow of, 
Old joy, dead hope, dear love. 


I see the sand where all thy sisters meet 

To cast down at thy feet the garnered largeness 
of the fruitful year, 

And on they cheek a tear. 


High and faint-heard thy passing migrant calls; 
Thy lazy lizard sprawls 

On his gray stone, and many slow winds creep 
About thy hedge, asleep. 


The sun swings further toward his love, the South, 
To kiss her glowing mouth ; 
And Death, who steals among the purpling bow- 


ers, 
Is deeply hid in flowers. 


Would that thy streams were Lethe, and might 
flow 

Where Lotus blossoms blow, 

And all the sweets wherewith thy riches bless 

Might hold no bitterness! 


Would, in thy beauty, we might all forget 

Dead days and all regret 

And through thy realm might fare us forth to 
roam, 

Having no thought for home! 


And yet I feel, beneath thy queen’s attire, 
Woven of blood and fire, 

Beneath the golden glory of thy charm 
Thy mother heart beats warm. 


And if, mayhap, a wandering child of thee, 
Weary of land and sea, . 
Should turn him homeward from his dreamer’s 
quest 
To sob upon thy breast. 
—JoHN CHARLES MCNEILL, 
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Membership Roll, 1930-1931 


The Editors have taken great pains to see that the name of every member is properly recorded. 
their attention called to errors or omissions. 


utive Secretary. They are therefore omitted in this roll. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Mrs. Mabel H. Poole, Mrs. Annie Rogers, Mrs. 
Pewee tcolineer: Mr WT. KR. Worth, Mrs. M. iH. 
Ivey, Mrs. Suella Hayes, Mrs. O. W. Hawkins, 
Mrs Lula Gillian, Miss E. M. McCallum, Mr. 
S. E. Burford, Miss Sallie Fitzgerald, Miss Mary 
Christman, Mr. Dow Spaulding. 


ANSON COUNTY 
County Training School Group 


Miss Angie M. Boston, Miss Annie M. Caldwell, 
Miss Esther Carson, Miss E. S. Corlyn, Mr. J. R. 
Faison, Mrs. Margaret T. Faison, Mrs. C. Car- 
rington Hooper, Miss Odell Jefferson, Miss A. B. 
Leak, Miss Pocahontas Newell, Mr. Henry L. 
Price, Mrs. E. Louise Thomas, Miss Mae Thomas, 
Mrs. E. B. Westbrook, Mrs. Margaret Williams. 


County Group 


Miss Inez Hill, Miss Lena Levingston, Mrs. 
Mary D. Rush, Miss Eloise Talley, Mr. James Se- 
well, Mrs. T. C. Beam, Miss Nora Williams, Miss 
Talmadge Bennett, Miss Ruth Horne. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
High School Group—Washington 


Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Mr. L. R. Wells, Mr. L. Sum- 
mersett, Miss H..M. Evans, Miss Grace L. Salley, 
Miss Lillian Andrews, Miss Rosa HE. Jones, Mrs. 
Della R. Whittington, Mrs. Maude P. Beebee, 
Mrs. Mary E. Wooten, Miss Helen O. Cooper, 
Miss Cora V. Griffin, Miss Ina Ward, Miss 
Miriam Blackman, Miss Bessie Goone, Miss Mil- 
dred H. Fleming, Mr. P. S. Jones. 


BERTIE COUNTY 
High School Group 


Mr. W. S. Etheridge, Mr. M. FE. Gibson, 
Miss Hazel Jordan, Mr. Nathaniel Royall, Mrs. 
J. B. Sutton, Mrs. L. E. Pritchard, Mrs Geor- 
gia Walton, Mrs. Bertha Hayes, Miss Esther J. 
Lee, Miss N. E. Bond, Mrs. L. E. Hubbard, Mrs. 


R. A. Luton, Miss B. M. Weeks, Miss B. O. 
Broadnax, Miss A. E. Marie Weeks, Mrs. An- 
nie E. B. White, Mr. I. B. Brinkley, Mrs. Lu- 


cile Brinkley, Miss Rosa Smith. 


BLADEN COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. Ida B. Bronson, Mrs. Irene Daniels, Miss 
Lessie Wright, Miss Janie Wright, Mrs. Fannie 
Wright, Mrs. Lillie Mae Gainey, Mrs. Lubelle 
Fitts, Miss Jennie Parker, Miss Nora Free- 
man, Mr. Alton Ellison, Mr. George Williams, 
Mrs. Odessa Mitchell, Miss Beatrice Johnson, 
Mrs. Josephine Whitted, Mrs. Louise Newell, 
Miss E. O. Glasco, Miss Edith Troy, Mrs. Maggie 
Murphy, Mrs. Sudie Keith, Mrs. A. C. Newell, 
Mr. C. F. Newell, Mrs. Nora Shaw, Mrs. Adeline 


Graham, Miss Bettie Dudley, Miss Minnie B. 
Shipman, Miss Autrey Flowers, Miss M. P. 
Brodie, Mrs. Sarah Robinson, Mrs. Ida McDuf- 


fie, Mr. B. H. Brown, Mrs. M. P. Brown, Miss 
Helen E. Singletary, Mrs. Hattie W. Raynes, 
Miss Roxie V. Johnson, Mrs. Theresa McKoy, 
Miss Ethel Lewis, Miss Mamie McDowell,. Miss 
Mary R. Reavis, Mr. H. L. Middleton, Miss Eve- 
lyn Bates, Miss Mary McMillan, Mr. William 
Sheridan, Miss Edith Troy, Mrs. Josephine Free- 
man, Mr. Ll. L. Spaulding, Miss Lucia F. Tay- 
lor, Miss Hopie N. Dawson, Miss Kate Broad- 
way, Miss Ethel Blackman, Miss Geraldine Trues- 
dell, Miss Ornolia MeMillian, Miss Mary Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. Mary Sheridan, Miss Lucille New- 
kirk. 
County Training School 


Mr. P. R. Brown, Mr. M. F. Shute, Mrs. H. 
M. Davis, Mrs. P. R. Brown, Mrs. E. S. Doug- 
lass, Miss N. O. Pearsall, Miss M. L. McDowell, 
Miss N. O. Hunter, Mrs. M. L. Turner, Mr. Isaiah 
McLean, Miss Caryven Malone, Miss Laura Jack- 
son, Miss Georgia Kiser, Miss Eliza Bebee, Miss 
Mary Sheridan. . 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Miss Miriam O. Gore, Mr. Frank Gordon, Mrs. 
Mamie Maides, Mrs. Eua Lee, Miss Josie Jack- 
son, Mrs. Sarah Moore, Miss Helen Rodgers, 
Miss A. B. Robinson, Miss Hattye Willis, Mr. 
John Wallace, Mrs. Juanita Willis, Mrs. Hester 
Davis, Mr. G. W. Greene, Miss Cora Frink, Miss 


Irene Starkey, Miss Geneva James, Miss Lucille 
Grady, Mr. C. E. Thompson, Miss Bertha Mc- 
Laurin, Miss Theresa Hooper, Mr. E. O. Gandy. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Asheville City Schools 


Miss M. L. Adams, Miss J. Givens, Mrs. M. 
Martin, Mrs. E. Marsh, Miss Leona McCool, Mrs. 
Desiree Mosley, Miss K. Slaughter, Mrs. H. E. 
Swann, Miss Belle Jones, Miss L. Luckens, Miss 
Lowry, Miss Andrews, Mr. W. M. Arnold, Miss R. 
Chambers, Mr. W. S. Lee, Mrs. A. P. Martin, 
Mr. O. McCorkle, Mrs. Jessica Robinson, Miss 
M. M. Young, Mrs. R. S. Battle, Miss Imogene 
Brown, Mrs. E. E. Anderson, Miss Janie Few, 
Miss G. Dixon, Mrs. J. Ingleton, Mrs. H. H. 
Love, Mrs. J. C. Gary, Mr. J. H. Long. 


Hill Street School 


Mr. J. H. Michael, Mrs. L. B. Michael, Mrs. 
Ella C. Hayes, Mr. J. W. Carter, Mrs. H. E. 
Goodwin, Mrs. V. M. Canty, Miss Bertha Dar- 
den, Miss Ethel Murray, Miss Lenora B. Thomp- 
son, Miss Helen Hucles, Miss Mabel Mitchell, 
Miss Marion Allen, Miss Lillie S, Jackson, Miss 
Helen Powers, Mrs. Vivian Cooper, Miss Adella 


Epp. 
BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School 


Miss L. HE. Pennister, Miss N. A. Scott, Mrs. 
L. G. Walton, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Mrs. 8. 
J. Spurgeon, Mr. J. A. Arnold, Mr. P. E. Cor- 
pening, Miss M. F. Avery. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Miss C. A. Percival, Miss F. M. Onque, Rev. 
Hie s sosan: 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Miss I. R. Henderson, Miss Mennie Stewart, 
Miss Daisy Bradshaw, Mrs. Lucy Powell, Miss 


Elsie Wiimere, Mrs. Bessie Davenport, Mr. J. J. 
Spearman, Miss Mary E. Dotson. 


CAMDEN AND CURRITUCK COUNTIES 


B. Tyler, 
E. Case, 


Miss Nannie Harrison, 
Miss Thessa_ Brickhouse, 


Miss Bessie 
Miss Gladys 


Mrs. Erma Creecy, Mrs. Sarah L. Collins, Miss 
Susie Hammonds, Miss Inez Hexstall, Miss Irish 
Bradby, Miss Bernice Sutherlin, Miss Olivia 
Case, Miss Mary Weeks, Miss Bessie Gregory, 
Miss Naomi Black, Miss Olive Burton, Mrs. 
Julia Jordan, Miss Emma. Chamberlan, Mrs. 
Lillie Hill, Mrs. Adelaide Ferebee, Miss Mary 


Moyler, Mr. Ralph Hill, Mrs. Mary J. Sykes, Mr. 
J. J. Ward, Mrs. Dellian Spence, Mrs. Rita EH. 
Marshburn, Miss Gertrude EH. Penn, Miss Jennie 
E. McMurren. 


CARTERET COUNTY 
Voz Letts) Bests 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School 


Mrs. M. B. Cherry, Miss Nannie E. White, 
Miss Martha L. Battle, Miss E. Geneva Granton, 
Miss B. Alline Cox, Mrs. Marie P. Greene, Mrs. 
Ellen E. McFall, Miss Verna B. Peden, Miss 
Anna E. Canada, Mr. E. T. Moore, Mrs. C. H. 
Booker, Mr. James A. Dillard, Mr. John T. Wil- 
son, Mr. A. W. Booker. 


CATAWBA AND LINCOLN COUNTIES 


Irma C. Clark, Mr. J. M. Lynch, Miss 
Fannie L. Bradshaw, Miss Cynthia A. Holmes, 
Miss Mabel Armstrong, Mrs. Olivia Torrence, 
Miss Mary J. Neely, Miss Nancy Nixon, Miss 
Lottie Woods, Mrs. Nellie R. Horton, Mr. C. R. 
Armstrong, Mr. A. A. Currie, Mr. W. L. Mason, 
Mrs. W. L. Mason, Mr. Victor Sumner, Miss 
Blizabeth Thomas, Mrs. Annie Loritts, Mr. G. 
D. Tillman, Mrs. P. E. Davis, Miss Vera Aber- 
nethy, Mr. T. U. Connor, Rev. J. A. Cherry, 
MirwAgmiy, Ratt. irs: A. Di seth: nl. ML 
Forney, Mrs. J. E. Westberry, Mrs. E. T. Moore, 
Mrs. E. P. Brown, Mrs. C. M. McCall, Mr. S. 
F. Daly, Mrs. S. F. Daly, Mrs. L. A. C. Smith, 
Mr. Robert Smith, Mrs. E. W. Hackett, Mrs. F. 
M. Beaver, Mr. W. G. Costner, Mr. James Rein- 
hardt, Mrs. Dora Brown, Miss Carrie Carson, 
Mrs. Carrie Johnson, Mrs, C. A. Cherry. 


Miss 


They will appreciate having 


In a few cases the social titles were omitted on the roster sheets sent to the Hxec- 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Lincoln Academy Group 


Mr. W. E. Ricks, Mrs. W. E. Ricks, Mrs. D. 
B. DeBerry, Miss L. V. Arrington, Miss G. E. 
Dudley, Miss A. L. Howser, Miss Grace Well- 
mon, Miss E. N. Morris, Miss L. A. Murray, 
Mr. D. H. Robinson, Mr. N. Peele, Mr. H. L. 
Hamilton, Mr. S. C. Smith, Mr. O. Faduma, Miss 
Viola McKnight, Mrs. Frank Morgan, Mrs. D. 


H. Robinson, Miss Norma A. West. 
County Group 
Miss Louise Rogers, Mr. Fred Howell, Miss 


Annie E. Golphin, Miss Dora Green, Miss Beulah 
Long, Mr. D. P. Harley, Miss Frances Brown, 
Miss Mattie Gidney, Miss Odette Goode, Mr. J. 
W. Borders, Miss Mittie Borders, Miss Glendora 
Rudasill, Miss Emma Woods, Mr. P. S. Parham, 
Miss Pauline Watson, Mr. B. M. Pitts, Mr. W. 
M. Armstrong, Miss Christine Abernathy, Miss 
Lillie B. Jones, Mr. M. J. Middlebrooks, Miss 
Ophelia Teamer, Miss Hester Watts, Mr. H. E. 
Edwards, Miss Lelo Wellmon, Miss Georgia Dix- 
on, Miss Ruby Lee, Mr. B. L. Pass, Miss Maud 
Squire, Miss Duella Webb, Mr. W. lL. Hunt, 
Mrs. Nettie Dawkins, Miss Lucy B. Woods, Rev. 
H. W. Foster, Rey. S. B. McBrayer, Miss Gay- 
nell Harris, Miss Lula Walls, Miss Vascelia 
Spencer, Miss Sheila Williamson, Miss Josephine 
Battle, Miss Ezra Bridgers, Miss Izetta Corry, 
Mr. John Corry, Miss Mattie Peeler, Miss Lu- 
cille Hill, Mrs. O. Horles, Miss Maddilla Feams- 
ter, Miss Marjorie Lee, Miss Helen Howell, Miss 
Beulah Arnold, Miss Violet Thomas. 


County Training School Group 


Mrs. M. G. Foster, Mrs. Johnsie B. Massey, 
Miss Carrie Steele, Miss Clara Quinn, Miss 
Odessa Nicholson, Miss Alwilda Means, Miss 
Lydia Galbraith, Miss Willie M. Foster, Mrs. 


Martha Mills, Mr. J. A. Squire, Mr. N. L. Mas- 


sey. 
CHOWAN COUNTY 


Mr. S. D. McRae, Mr. Alexander Blaine. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


Mrs. Magzie L. Jones, Mr. J. P. Murfree, Mrs. 
Sudie A. Raynor, Miss Flora V. Inman, Miss 
Irene Draper, Miss G. Thomas, Miss Louise 
Maultsby, Mr. B. L. Ancrum, Mr. J. S. Elliott, 


Mr. John F. E. Normil, Mrs. Carrie Harper, 
Mrs. Louisa Smith Harris, Mr. H. W. Ingram, 
Mrs. M. S. Ingram, Miss Viola Gregory, Miss 


Lena Peacock, Mr. George Jones, Mrs. J. C. L. 
Taylor, Miss Odessa Phifer, Miss Nannie Bur- 
rell, Miss Bettie Freeman, Miss Lula E. Dickens, 
Mrs. Mattie B. Smith, Miss Vivian Newell, Miss 
Hazeltine Collier, Miss Sarah Montgomery, Miss 
Pearl B. Best, Miss Annie S. Henry, Miss Mattie 
Blount, Miss Annie L. McKoy, Miss Rosa Me- 
Koy, Miss R. J. Mickens, Miss Cordelia Thomas, 
Mr. A. L. Williams, Mr. John T. Daniel, Mrs. 
Leona B. Daniel, Miss Lossie Devone, Miss Mary 
M. Fuller, Miss Jennie M. McDowell, Miss A. 
M. Rayford, Miss Magoba Andrews, Mrs. Annie 
B. Wilson, Mr. John D. Chalmers, Miss D. L. 
Singletary, Mrs. Maggie KE. Dewitt, Mrs. Mary 
Coston, Mrs. Sarah lL. Williamson, Miss Rosa 
E. Sloan, Miss Ruth B. Hill, Miss Hazel E. Prid- 
gen, Miss Cleo Canada, Mrs. C. L. Martin, Mr. 
J. O. Harris, Miss Cora Best, Mrs. Mattie Grant, 


Mrs. Laura J. Nixon, Miss Emma D. Saulter, 
Miss Mabel C. Harris, Mr. C. D. Grandy, Miss 
Liticia Gallup, Miss A. E. Gallup, Mrs. Manilla 


Blanks, Mr. W. M. Reinhardt, Miss Theressa M. 
Payne, Mr. J. A. Thompson, Miss Theressa 
Thompson, Miss Jimmye V. Williams, Miss Cor- 
nelia Davis, Miss Mabel Harris. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


Mrs. Rebecca Whitehead, Prof. N. A. Cheek, 
Miss Bessie M. Cox. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Southside High—Fayetteville 


Prof, A. J. Blackburn, Mrs. V. <A. Shields, 
Miss G. H. Lanier,* Miss I. B. Cogdell, Miss C. 
L. Smith, Miss J. H. Williams, Mr. H. A. Black, 
Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Mr. R. B. Chavis, Mr. H. 
S; Davis) Mrey PaG. “Purner, 


Orange Street School—Fayetteville 


Mr. Edward Evans, Mrs. R. W. Simpson, Mrs. 
A. B. Sedes, Mrs. Harriet H. Williams, Mrs. 
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Lena P. Henderson, Mrs. Amelia P. Avent, Miss 
Emma J. Council, Miss Kate Bayne, Miss Julia 
C. Elliott, Miss Alice T. Elliott, Miss Frances 
Williams, Miss Mary L. Hall, Miss Lessie Bald- 
win, Miss Nora M. Beebee, Miss Mittie J. Rob- 
inson. 


Fayetteville State Normal 


Dr. E. E. Smith, Mrs. E. E. Smith, Prof. J. 
W. Seabrook, Mrs. J. W. Seabrook, Miss Bertha 
Len Smith, Miss L. T. Jackson, Mr. J. B. Scott, 
Miss S. E. Hughes, Miss Hettie Winfree, Miss 
S. E. Coleman, Miss Mabel Cloud, Miss Lula M. 
McKoy, Mrs. Vidi R. Branche, Mrs. D. A. Bryant. 
Miss Q. E. Dunston, Miss Anne R. Floyd, Miss 
Mattie E. Chavis, Miss Sylvia Crary, Miss S. 
M. Melvin, Miss Lenna M. Means, Miss Lula V. 
Taylor, Mr. J. E. Coppage, Miss Vera Dudley. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Chourch Street High—Thomasville 


Mr. E. H. McClenny, Mrs. Flossie Foster-Mor- 
rison, Miss Alice V. Wells, Miss Naomi KE, Hicks, 
Miss Adele Royster, Miss Gertrude H. Mabry, 
Mrs. Pearl A. Williamson, Mr. J. J. Williamson. 


Dunbar High—Lezington 


Mr. W. H. Green, Mr. B. D. Roberts, Mr. W. 
H. Lanier, Mrs. N. B. Roan, Miss Gladys P. 
Harvey, Miss Mildred Moore, Mrs. Rose _ Ellis, 
Miss Frances Hargrave, Miss Mary B. Preyer, 
Miss Edith L. Gibson, Miss Velma E. Heitman. 


County Group 


Mrs. Marecia Tucker, Mrs. L. J. Turner, Mr. 
A. T. Evans, Mr. J. F. Lowe, Mrs. Julia Bid- 
dings, Mr. James Hargrave, Miss Louise Rus- 
sell. 

DAVIE COUNTY 
County Group 
Rey. A. A. Adjahoe, Rev. L. M. Onque, Mr. 


G. W. Peebles, Mrs. Lucy Dulin, Mrs. Lena Brin- 
dle, Miss Geneva Clement, Miss Evelyn Spencer, 


Miss Hattie Harrison, Mrs. Mamie Krider, Mrs. 
Ester G. Howard, Miss Jessie Gilmore, Miss 
Minnie Hairston, Miss Marie Cowans, Mrs. 
Phebe Cunningham, Miss Gladys Young, Miss 


Adelaide Smoot, Mr. Samuel Eaton, Rev. D. W. 
Montgomery, Mrs. May Peace Long. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Miss Gertrude Williams, Mrs. Edna W. Robin- 
son, Mr. H. E. Williams, Miss Maggie Stokes, 
Mrs. Ruth J. Plater, Mrs. M. L. A. Thompson, 
Mr. R. H. Smith, Mrs. Alma B. Smith, Mrs. Hat- 
tie Royal, Miss Maude EH. Stephens, Miss Patsy 
Bridgers, Miss Lucey A. Mumford, Mrs. Eleanor 
Grady, Miss Alpha LL. Thompson, Mrs. Alberta 
Boney, Mrs. Neppie B. Dobson, Mrs. Laura L. 
Herring, Prof. J. W. Harrison, Prof. John H. 
Oranghorn, Miss Jodie L. Bond, Miss Maude 
Harrison, Miss Virginia Harris, Miss Margaret 
Boylan, Miss Mary J. Thompson, Miss Annie 
Singfield, Miss Patsy Fennell, Mrs. Hattie Grant, 
Miss Carrie B. Tucker, Miss Mary E. Vann, 
Miss Mary E. Reid, Mrs. Cherrie A. Williams, 
Mrs. Annie A. Turner, Mrs. Bessie W. Carr, Rev. 
Chas. E. Perry, Mr. Bruce Hill, Miss Bessie 
L. Davenport, Miss Maggie Davis, Miss Daisy 
U. Brewington, Miss Salena E. Berry, Mr. P. E. 
Williams, Miss Sudie M. Bullard, Miss Eddie O. 
Thompson, Miss Othell Faison, Mrs. Mary J. 
Williams, Mrs. Narcissus Wells, Miss Mary lL. 
Dixon, Miss Rosa Byrdsol, Miss Ruth Byrdsol, 
Miss Mary F. Lewis, Miss Helen BE. Morgan, 
Miss J. V. Sommersett, Miss Vann L. Stoten, 
Miss Bessie L. Beatty, Mr. C. W. Dobbins, Mrs. 
C. A. Boney, Mrs. L. C. W. Manly, Mrs. W. 
Cato Greene, Mrs. Paggie G. Grimes, Miss Edith 
M. Stevens, Mrs. M. J. Branch, Miss Pummie 
L. Stanford, Mrs. Sarah B. Hayes, Miss Amelia 
E. Faison, Mrs. Alethia B. Carr, Mrs. D. L. 
Frazer, Mrs. Cleopatra Bryant, Miss Mary V. 
Elliott, Miss Vivian Peacock, Mrs. Ida V. Bur- 
foot, Miss Ruth B. Gregory, Mrs. Beatrice W. 
Brewington, Miss Laura Brunson, Miss Ethel 
Mumford, Miss Martha Handon, Mrs. Gertrude 
R. Wright, Miss Lue D. Hall, Mrs. Jinkie M. 
Herring, Miss Lillian Carroll, Miss Fannie E. 
Brunson, Mrs. Mamie L. Turner, Mrs. Irene H. 
Williams, Mrs. Salina Smith, Miss Luanna 
Young, Miss Hattie R. Carlton, Rev. M. S. 
Branch. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


North Carolina College 
Prof. J. T. Taylor, Dr. J. E. Shepard, Dean 


A. Elder, Dr. C. G. O’Kelly. 
County Group 
Miss L. G. McDowell, Mrs. G. B. Hankins, 


Mrs. L. A. Turrentine, Mrs. N. W. King, Mrs. 
Essell Dunlap, Miss Margaret Cobb, Mr. Geo. 
W. Monroe, Mrs. Minnie Gilmer, Miss Lillie B. 


Rogers, Mrs. A. E. Gatewood, Mr. ©. B. Nixon, 
Mrs. Alice Martin, Mrs. Gertrude Taylor, Mrs. 
Dawson, Mrs. McNeil, Miss Eva Anthony Towns, 


Miss Leon Leonard, Miss Lola Harris, Miss Lu- 
cille Parker, Miss Susie James, Miss Ella Poole, 
Miss Annie L. Lyons, Miss Julia Sowell, Miss 
F. B. Carlton, Miss Hattie Hicks, Miss Cecilia 
West, Mrs. R. D. Holloway, Mrs. Doreas Lay, 
Mrs. L. I. Parker, Mrs. S. E. Harris, Mrs. Lil- 


lian Hamme, Mrs. Rosa Branch, Mrs. Nonie 
Johnson, Mrs. Pearlie D. Swann, Mrs. HE. M. 
Curry, Mr. J. E. Mitchell, Rev. W. G. Avant, 
Mrs. C. B. Nixon, Mr. H. C. Wilson, Mr. Paul 
Dusenbury, Mrs. H. C. Wilson, Mrs. Gladys H. 
McNeil, Mrs. Mamie Dawson. 


Pearson Hlementary School 


Miss B. L. Sparkman, Miss G. E. Lee, Miss 
H. R. Durham, Miss E. M. Wilson, Miss B. L. 
Foster, Miss N. E. Turner, Mrs. M. C. Green, 


Mrs. M. E. Trice, Miss L. A. Royster, Miss M. 
A. Montgomery, Mrs. C. T. Davidson, Miss W. E. 
Conner, Miss M. M. McKenzie, Miss J. C. Lynch, 
Miss S. E. Christmas, Miss A. M. Anderson, Mrs. 
N. G. Cooper, Miss M. O. Sneed, Miss H. M. 
Jenkins, Miss B. L. McKelvey, Miss E. L. Mal- 
loy, Mrs. N. B. White, Miss S. B. Spaulding, 
Mrs. G. R. Cheek, Miss S. H. Cannady, Mrs. J. T. 
Wheeler, Mrs. N. L. Johnson, Mrs. M. W. White- 
hurst, Miss J. E. James, Miss B. S. Smith, 
Miss J. E. Moore, Miss M. E. Amey, Mrs. Annie 
Kirby, Mr. E. D. Mickle. 


East-End School 


Mrs. M. E. Satterfield, Miss E. N. Ruffin, Miss 
F. E. Grissom, Mrs. M. G. Nance, Miss B. B. 
Meadows, Miss J. E. Lewis, Miss L. Johnson, 
Mr. F. D. Marshall. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Rocky Mount Public Schools 


Prof. O. R. Pope, Mrs. S. C. Baskerville, Miss 
Anna Brown, Miss Pettie Brown, Mrs. SESW 
Drake, Miss Ruth A. Evans, Miss A. K. Flour- 
noy, Miss Corlease Frazier, Mrs. C. A. Battle, 
Miss Helen Coleman, Miss Ada R. Foreman, Mrs. 
M. M. McKoy, Miss Vinie Murray, Mrs. S. 
Lowell, Miss M. M. Spencer, Miss M. Smith, Miss 
Lillian Smith, Miss Ruby Stroud, Miss Lizzie Pitt- 
man, Mrs. Theresa Pittman, Miss B. Sumner, 
Mrs. M. Wimberly, Miss I. K. Wood, Miss Lucy 
Wood, Mrs. Annie Williams, Miss F. L. Taylor, 
Mrs. N. L. Townsend, Mrs. Lula Walker, Miss 
L. L. Yancey, Mr. C: T. Edwards, Mrs. M. Back- 
us, Mrs. L. R. Reeves, Mrs. J. Bryant Edwards, 
Miss Q. E. Lassiter, Miss S. Robinson, Miss P. 
L. Whitley, Miss Z. Bulluck, Miss Ruth Cooper, 
Mrs. C..F. Rich, 


Tarboro School Group 


Miss Fannie O. Bridgers, Miss F. G. Brandon, 
Mrs. M. M. Bullock, Miss L. M. Edmonds, Miss 
Vv. L. Fenner, Mrs. Mamie H. Fuller, Miss R. A. 


Graves, Mrs. E. M. Harper, Mr. Geo. L. Har- 
per, Miss L. R. Hammons, Miss E. Scott 
Hines, Mrs. E. W. James, Mr. W. A. Pat- 


tillo, Mrs. B. G. Parker, Mrs. H. S. Parker, Miss 
P. J. Ward, Miss N. E. Waddell, Mrs. G. S. Wim- 
berly, Miss H. A. Walston, Mrs. M. M. Weston, 
Miss N. Viola Cobb, Mrs. Marian Williams, Mrs. 
Sed Pattillo. 


Brick Junior College Group 


Mr. R. J. Hawkins, Mr. C. F. Holland, Mr. J. 
L. Hawkins, Mr. John C. Wright. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. Mary Baxter, Mr. H. P. Henderson, Mrs. 
Pearl Grier, Mrs. Marion Black, Mrs. Gladys An- 
derson, Mr. Edward Hill, Miss Martha P. Hous- 
ton, Mr. William Edmonds, Mrs. Bettie Fulp, 
Miss Clara Ellis, Mrs. Dorothy Fowler, Miss Nel- 
lie Walls, Mrs. Sevy Powell, Mrs. Alma McRay, 
Miss Willie M. Scales, Miss Evelyn Johnson, Mrs. 
Fannie Setzer Wheeler, Miss Juanita Setzer, 
Mrs. Mamie Simon, Mr. T. C. Houser, Mr. C. C. 
Nelson, Miss Carrie Rickert, Mr. T. R. Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Hazel Garrett, Mr. A. B. Reynolds, 
Mrs. Annie Belle Thomas, Mrs. Joye Mouney, 
Miss Dollye B. Patterson, Maj. Benj. F. Chavis, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ridley Chavis, Mrs. Irma Henry, 
Miss Inez J. Nicholas, Mrs. A. P. Green, Mrs. 
M. E. Ross, Mrs. Annie Rivera, Mrs. Edna 
Fitch, Mrs. Mabel Perry, Mrs. Irene Lovery, 
Mrs. Barbara Alexander, Mrs. Virginia Cooper, 
Mrs. Beulah Evans, Miss Creola Wagstaff, Miss 
Edmonia Tanner, Miss Bernice Reynolds, Mrs. 
Acquilla McCall, Mr. J. B. Christian. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College Group 
Dr. S. G. Atkins, Mr. F. L. Atkins, Mr. Thomas 


G. Brown, Mrs. W. F. Butler, Mr. William F. 
Butler, Miss Ella F. Elliott, Mr. Harry Gil- 
Smythe, Miss A. C. Griffin, Mr. Jefferson E. 


Grigsby, Mr. George E. Hull, Miss Lucy D. Jack- 
son, Mr. Charles M. Jenkins, Mr. George L. 
Johnson, Miss Bessie R. Jones, Miss Lorena E. 
Kemp, Mrs. Mayme E. Kennedy, Mr. Hardy 
Liston, Miss A. B. Miller, Miss Lilla M. Mitchell, 
Miss Roberta O. Peddy, Mr. Wesley H. Powell, 


October, 1931 


Miss Frances L. Ross, Mr. Samuel W. Sawyer, 
Miss Camilla R. Stinson, Mr. Andrew I. Terrell, 
Miss Ruth A. Thomas, Miss Pinkie E. Thrift, Mrs. 
V. E. Virgo, Mr. Theodore F. Williams, Miss 
Glee J. Willoughby. 


14th St. School Group—Winston-Salem 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Elizabeth Asher, 
Miss Margaret Barnes, Mr. George B. Christian, 
Miss Essie O. Donoho, Miss Mamie B. Faithful, 
Miss Vivian T. Flagg, Miss Esther B. Fountain, 
Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Miss Eleanor V. Garrett, 
Miss Dorothy Graves, Miss Lizetta Hairston, Miss 
Ella D. Haith, Mr. Walter Henderson, Miss Sa- 
rah A. Hill, Miss Augusta Holt, Miss Agnes M. 
Lee, Miss Ozetta Lewis, Miss Mary E. Luns- 
ford, Miss Viola Lynch, Miss Cornelia H. Me- 
Conney, Miss Viola M. McKnight, Miss Glennie 
C. Miller, Miss Victoria Morris, Miss Piccola L. 
Morrow, Miss Mary A. Osborne, Miss Eva R. 
Patterson, Miss Minnie E. Patterson, Miss 
Amelia P. Perry, Miss Hazelle Ransom, Mr. U. 
S. Reynolds, Mr. William E. Reid, Miss Esther 
Robinson, Miss Myra A. Rosemon, Miss Cora J. 
Sears, Mr. Marvin L. Shelton, Miss Annie L. 
Smith, Miss Juanita Smith, Miss Rita Stoney, 
Miss Florence A. Terry, Miss Mildred A. Tur- 
ner, Miss Bertha H. Wallace, Miss Alice Web- 
ster, Miss Emily F. Wentz, Miss Josie White, 
Miss Martha J. Yores. 


Woodland Avenue School 


Mr. R. W. Brown, Miss Eliza E. Bingham, 
Miss E. Faye Cash, Miss Nannie L. Davis, Miss 
Mary A. King, Miss Nora L. Lewis, Miss M. 
Arrella McGee, Miss Mavis E. Osborne, Miss 
Birdie G. Robinson, Miss Maud L. Smith, Miss 
Thelma Triplett, Miss Esther Wilson. 


Kimberley Park School 


Miss Maude Anderson, Miss Annie Beavers, 
Miss Ethel Blake, Miss Lillian Booker, Miss Ruth 
Bramlette, Miss Clara Brown, Miss Thelma 
Brown, Miss Lillian Cobbs, Miss U. Beatrice 
Collins, Miss Charlotte Collins, Miss Vahlia 
Cromwell, Miss Viola Crosby, Miss Maude Da- 
vis, Miss G. A. Edsell, Miss Muriel Fawcette, 
Miss Octavia Ford, Miss Amy Grant, Mr. R. 
S. Hayes, Miss Alma Hendricks, Miss Mabel 
Lewis, Miss Louise Moorehead, Miss Pearl Neal, 
Mr. J. W. Paisley, Miss Charity Peoples, Miss 
Dollie Rosemand, Miss Vera Turner, Miss Mary 
Walker, Miss Gladys Wallace, Miss Bessie Whit- 
ley, Miss Mary Wilson, Miss Willa Yores, Miss 
Juanita Kemp, Miss Janie Robinson. 


Columbian Heights Elementary School 


Miss Mabel Allen, Mr. A. H. Anderson, Miss 
Ethel Brown, Miss Beatrice Bundy, Miss Eleanor 
Carter, Miss Hattie Christian, Miss Sadie Clay- 
bon, Miss Anna Cooke, Miss Dorethella Cott- 
man, Miss Beulah Crosby, Miss Edmonia Duffy, 
Mr. Osear Foy, Mr. Earle Gaither, Miss Elois 
Hagans, Miss Alma Jackson, Miss Bennie Mae 
Johnson, Miss Laura Johnson, Mr. Willie H. 
Kennedy, Miss Belle McCorkle, Miss Lillie Meb- 
ane, Miss Mamie Paisley, Miss Irene Pannell, 
Miss Wilhemina Parker, Miss Maude Phillips, Miss 
Vera Sadler, Miss Eliza Shelton, Miss Minnie 
Smith, Miss Esther Wentz, Miss Lottie Wilkins. 


Columbian Heights High School 


Miss Salena E. Anderson, Miss Beatrice Armis- 
tead, Mr. Samuel J. Baker, Miss Bessie S. Car- 
penter, Mr. J. A. Carter, Miss Frankie J. Clarke, 
Mr. Charles E. Colter, Miss Tessie V. Davis, Mr. 
Arlando R. Dawson, Miss Marguerite G. Diffay, 
Miss Eva J. Hill, Mr. Otis T. Hogue, Miss Ma- 
lissa M. Holland, Miss Essie M. Jones, Mr. Frank 
M. Kennedy, Miss Leonia G. Lanier, Mr. Charles 
C. Lassiter, Mr. John Talmadge Long, Miss 
Charlotte W. Lytle, Miss Rosalyn C. Marcus, 
Miss Fannie J. McNair, Miss Ruhama E. Moody, 
Mr. George F. Newell, Mr. John W. Paisley, Jr., 
Mr. Isaiah P. Perry, Mr. Thomas F. Poag, Miss 
Marie Louise Reid, Miss Mary H. Robinson, 
Miss Annie L. Sheffield, Miss Annie R. Simmons, 
Mr. William A. Smith, Mr. William H. Stepp, 
Miss Ethel M Stith, Miss Lois P. Turner, Mr. 
Ernest F. Wilson, Mr. Chauncey G. Winston. 


Belleview School Group 
Miss Lillian Williams. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Mr. G. E. McKeithan, 
Miss Gertie Alston. 


GATES COUNTY 


Miss Nannie Hyman. 
GASTON COUNTY 


Miss Edith Parker, Miss Bernice Reid, Mrs. 
S. W. Hamilton, Mrs. E. E. Watts, Mrs. Dora 
Humphrey, Miss Marie Humphrey, Miss Emma 
Hoger, Miss Edith Hall, Mr. B. J. Broom, Mr. 
Rex Wellmon, Miss Maud M. Mitchell, Mrs. Anne 


Miss Amanda Craig, 


Rev. H. T. McFadden, 


Miss Marian 
Mrs. Martha 


October, 1931 
Humphrey, Miss Rosella Clanton, 
Froneberger, Miss Edna Houser, 
Jackson. 


GASTONIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Mr. T. C. Tillman, Mr. W. G. Byers, Mr. M. 
J. Whitehead, Miss Rosa Smith, Miss Sarah 
Costner, Miss Sadie Pegram. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cousin, Mrs. Lelia Short, Mrs. 
Pattie Green, Mrs. Beatrice Tyler, Mrs. Hattie 
Hester, Mrs. May Fisher Yancey, Mrs. A. E. 
Peace, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, Mrs. Missouri Fain, 
Mrs. Ida M. Johnson, Mrs. Willia Chavis, Mrs. 
Gladys Satterwhite, Mrs. Gleolia Hayes, Miss 
Martha Anderson, Miss Mary D. Cannady, Miss 
Frances Howard, Miss Addie M. Tilley, Miss 
Callie Dunn, Miss Sadie Ridley, Miss Pearl Smith, 
Miss Elizabeth Morton, Miss Elizabeth Slaughter, 
Miss Isabella Taylor, Rev. J. W. Hall, Miss Cora 
E. Kemp, Rev. William Blackwell, Miss Velma 
Boyd, Miss Willia L. Bullock, Miss Mollie Jones, 
Mrs. H. P. Cheatham. 


Oxford Public School Group 


Miss Thalia Moone, Miss Bessie Cannady, Miss 
Ollie Hammie, Miss Marie Thacker, Miss Hallie 
Barnes, Mrs. Nora Hicks, Prof. J. R. Green. 


Mary Potter Group 


Dr. G. C. Shaw, Mrs. G. C. Shaw, Rev. W. G. 
Anderson, Mrs. W. G. Anderson, Miss M. B. Sul- 
livan, Mrs. B. B. Green, Miss M. A. Tucker, 
Miss D. E. Peace, Miss C. C. Burton, Miss C. F. 
Sanford, Miss A. H. Hawkins, Miss 8S. H. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. O. V. Norman, Mr. F. W. Jackson, 
Mr. R. A. Carroll, Jr., Mr. T. H. Hicks, Mrs. 
J. S. Cheevers. 


GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Training School Group 


Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr., Mr. J. R. Walker, Mr. 
P. L. Blount, Miss V. J. Holland, Miss Lucile 
Robinson, Miss Hattie L. Thompson, Mrs. A. B. 
Prince, Miss Eulah McCloud, Miss S. M. Smith. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
Greensboro Public School Group 


Mrs. N. A. Hairston, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, 
Mrs. M. V. Pope, Miss S. E. Payne, Miss C. L. 
McCullough, Mr. F. D. Huntley, Mrs. 8S. E. By- 
arm, Miss A. M. Campbell, Miss A. B. Hart, 
Miss H. B. Holmes, Mrs. N. C. Jones, Rev. C. 
W. Lawrence, Miss A. E. Martin. Miss C. B. 
Minor, Miss L. J. Nelson, Mrs. C. A. Peeler, 
Mr. Thomas W. Cowan, Mrs. M. J. Roberts, 
Miss R. C. Shelton, Miss C. Smith, Miss A. E. 
Stewart, Miss O. L. Wallace, Miss E. P. Wright, 
Mr. A. D. Lomax, Mrs. M. L. Searlette, Mr. L. 
R. Henderson, Mrs. G. D. Woods. 


Dudley High School Group 


Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Mr. H. 
M. Holmes, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Mr. N. E. Mc- 
Lean, Mr. H. W. Cooper, Mr. M. I. Claiborne, 
Mr. E. L. Raiford, Mr. J. S. Leary, Miss A. I. 
Morrow, Miss B. O. Taylor, Miss T. R. Reid, 
Miss Alma Powell, Miss Edna Thompson, Miss 
G. T. James, Miss N. B. Bolden, Miss Eleanor 
Johnson, Miss E. A. Logan, Miss E. M. Yeargin, 
Miss M. A. Cooke, Mrs. I. G. Minor, Mrs. R. E. 
Washington, Miss D. L. Sanford, Miss J. M. 
Phillips, Mrs. M. W. Beams, Miss C. B. Carring- 
ton. 


Washington Street School 


Miss J. V. Phifer, Mr. L. E. Morrow, Mr. Cc: J. 
Suggs, Mr. S. M. Oliver, Mr. G. C. Simkins, Mr. 
I. S. Jones, Mr. W. B. Windsor, Mr. W. L. Jones, 
Mr. A. F. West, Mr. A. M. Mercer, Mr. J. R. 
Watts, Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mr. D. S. Enoch, Mr, A. 
C. Smith, Mr. B. M. Young, Mr. A. V. Martin, 
Mr. L. M. Dean, Mr. E. B. Churchill, Miss Verley 
H. Corbett, Mrs. Cornelia T. Forney, Mrs. Edythe 
W. Johnson, Mrs. M. Harriston Jones. 
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Bennett College Group 


Mr. F. Marcellus Staley, Pres. David D. Jones, 
Mrs. David D. Jones, Miss Flemmie P. Kittrell, 
Miss A. G. Taylor, Mrs. T. C. Taylor. 


A. & T. College Group 
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Pres. F. D. Bluford, Mr. L. A. Wise, Miss 
Miriam R. Price, Miss Esther L. Johnson, Mr. 
WwW. T. Gibbs, Mr. W. E. Henry, Mrs. A. 
Walls, Mr. Harry Jefferson, Mr. C. G. Cooke, 


Mr. T. S. Smith, Mr. G. L. Washington, Mr. ie 
A. Walls, Mr. S. B. Simmons. 


Palmer Memorial Institute—Sedalia 


Mrs. ©. Hawkins Brown, Miss Hilda Davis, 
Miss T. J. Thornton, Miss K. Mickey, Mrs. C. F. 
Rogers, Miss L. Polk, Mr. H. M. Holloway, Mr. 


-rinda Anthony, 
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H. C. Redmond, Mr. S.. lL. Parham, Mr. L. E. 
Dekalb, Mr. H. E. Sutton, Mr. H. M. Wester- 
band, Mr. John Brice, Mr. R. G. Scott, Miss 
O. Outram, Miss O. Stead, Miss I. S. Morton, 
Miss D. Pratt, Miss E. Randall. 


County Group 


Mrs. Mary Manly, Mrs. Essie Stewart, Mrs. 
Rena Bullock, Mrs. Mary Bullock, Mrs. Helen 
Bergin, Mrs. H. P. Bradford, Miss Theron Bige- 
low, Miss Beatrice Beaumont, Mrs. Mattis Crowe, 
Miss Helen Chapman, Mr. R. F. S. Falkner, 
Miss Montrose Garrett, Miss M. GC. Greer, Mrs. 
Dolphine Hall, Mrs. Rosena Hopkins, Mr. W. 
B. Harrison, Rev. W. H. Jones, Mrs. Beatrice 
Jones, Mrs. Madie Haith, Mrs. Connie Mebane, 
Mrs. Alberta Mebane, Mrs. Mattie Moffit, Mrs. 
Ruth Payne, Mrs. Ellen Reeves, Mr. J. L. Set- 
zer, Miss Ada Tonkins, Miss Annie Mae Allen, 


Mrs. Willie Clapp, Miss Margaret Corbett, Miss 
Le Alma Shoffner, Mrs. Ella Holmes, Mr. C. 
H. McLendon, Miss Mamie Taylor, Mrs. Annie 


Buffaloe, Mrs. Bessie Avery, Miss Gladys Smith, 
Mrs. Irene Strickland, Mr. W. L. McNair, Mr. 
W. M. Foushee, Miss Georgiana Frazier, Miss 
Helen Boykin, Miss Viola Boone, Mrs. Addie 
Graves, Rev. J. T. Brown, Miss Ruby Harris, 
Mrs. Lizzie Holt, Rev. G. H. E. Washington, 
Mrs. N. G. Washington, Mrs. Ethel Lomax, Miss 
Clara Belle Mock, Mrs. Lola Morgan, Mrs. D. 
M. Laughlin, Mrs. Carrie Ellis, Miss Annie 
Foust, Mrs. Lillie Foust, Miss Della Lee, Miss 
Rachel Paylor, Mrs. Eunice Cotton, Mr. G. P. 
Franklin, Rev. W. E. Sapp, Miss Fannie McCol- 
lum, Miss Sally Jones, Mrs. Mamie Cooper. 


Wm. Penn H. School Group—High Point 


Mr. E. E. Curtright, Mr. George F. Allen, 
Miss Lucile J. Benjamin, Mr. A. J. Griffin, Mrs. 
O. T. Griffin, Miss Lillie M. Mason, Mrs. V. A. 
Peeler, Mrs. Ethel M. Perara, Mr. James E. 
Reid, Mr. A. P. Richardson. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
Halifax County Training School Group 


Prof. E. G. Hubert, Miss Cordelia F. Moor- 
man, Prof. J. F. Lane, Miss M. E. Freeman, 
Miss Sarah B. Nixon. 


Hastman Training School Group 


Mrs. A. R. Dees, Mrs. V. Pittman, Mrs. 8S. 
Jones, Mrs. G. W. Cooper, Mrs. Annie H. Brink- 
ley, Mrs. Malisse Smith, Mrs. M. G. Brooks, 
Mrs. Helen H. Johnson, Miss Bertha D. Solo- 
mon, Miss S. J. Nicholson, Miss Rebecca John- 
son, Miss M. F. Johnson, Miss Alice M. Wil- 
liams, Mr. G. H. Johnson, Mr. L. A. Wilson, 
Mr. B. D. Hardy, Mr. Arthur R. Dees, Mr. Wes- 
tie Wills, Miss Susie Ford, Miss F. E. Carter, 
Miss Frankie Hardy, Miss Lois P. Hunter, Miss 
Gladys Stinson, Miss Matdora Carroll, Mr. L. 
D. Johnson. 


County Group 


Mr. G. E. Harris, Mrs. Susie ‘Wilkins, Miss 
Elizabeth Bland, Miss Mabel L. Harris, Mr. 
James W. Johnson, Mrs. Roosevelt T. Bridges, 


Mrs. Irene S. Shaw, Miss R. L. Lassiter, Miss 
H. E. Chapman, Mrs. A. M. Branch, Mrs. Do- 
Mr. Montera Davis, Mr. George 
W. Cooper, Miss Helen L. G. Akers, Miss Viola 
Mangum, Mrs. Vivian T. Harris, Mrs. Emma 
Murden, Mrs. Otelia Whitehurst, Mrs. Beulah 
Griffin, Mrs. Willie H. Cheek, Mrs. Blanch R. 
Smith, Miss Sophia Simpson, Miss Edith G. 
Dance, Miss Emily Earl, Miss Mary Ella Wat- 
son, Miss Maud Exum, Miss Sallie M. Taylor, 
Miss M. Melver, Miss Annie D. Battle, Mr. Da- 
vid Rice, Prof. C. C. Clark, Miss Bessye T. 
Shields, Mrs. Leah EB. Shields, Mrs. L. M. Clark, 


Miss Pauline V. Butler, Mrs. Lillian Bishop, 
Mrs. N. L. Smith, Miss Maggie E. Young, Mrs. 
Callie G. Smith, Mrs. Mollie Collins, Miss Floy 


O. Mitchum, Miss Mary E. Perry, Miss R. M. 
Patterson, Miss Bertha E. Moss, Miss Olive 
Richard, Mr. E. B. Hardy, Miss Hancie M. 
Shipman, Mrs. Leona Pittman, Mrs. E. W. John- 
son, Mr. C. P. Anthony, Miss Eulah V. Walston, 
Miss Lillie M. Austin, Mr. J. W. Lyons, Miss 
Josephine Horton, Miss Cora L. Knight, Miss 
Cleopatra E. Toney, Mrs. Ida W. Warwick, Mr. 
J. A. Lester, Mrs. Hattie Mayo, Mrs. Bessie 
Smith, Mrs. Nettie B. Johnson, Mrs. Iowa B. 
Johnston, Mrs. Annie W. White, Mrs. Eva Mae 
Alston, Mrs. Eliza Williams, Mrs. Lee Ella Cheek, 
Miss Mignonette Bishop, Miss Louise E. Price, 
Mr. Joe Russell, Mr. George W. Williams, Mrs. 
C. B. Hicks, Mr. D. P. Lewis, Miss Lillian V. 
Wyche, Miss Magnolia Maggette. 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Training School Group—Dunn 
Mr. I. S. Byrdsol, Miss F. J. Bostick, Miss M. 


Austin, Miss D. L. Riddick, Miss M. E. Wright, 
Miss L. B. Corbin, Mr. J. T. Turner. 
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County Group 


Mrs. Carrie B. McKoy, Mrs. Mattie S. Free- 
man, Mr. W. J. Campbell, Miss Minnie R. Lewis, 
Miss Mary M. Beatty, Mrs. Mary H. Saunders, 
Miss Lake Erie Brinkley, Mr. William J. Wat- 
son, Mrs. Mary E. Watson, Mr. Lucius B. Hamp- 
ton, Mrs. Lucy S. Herring, Miss Fannie McLean 
Mr. S. A. Penn, Mrs. S. A. Penn, Mrs. C. L 
Atkins, Miss M. A. Lofton, Miss M. E. Taylor, 
Miss F. BE. Ragland, Mrs. A. B. McLean, Miss 
Hattie McLean, Rev. W. A. Cooper, Mrs. W. A. 
Cooper, Miss Petie Taylor, Mrs. Alice Jackson, 
Mrs. Georgia McKoy, Mr. J. E. Crowe, Mr. J. BE. 
Marks, Mrs. Pearl Spears, Mrs. Elnora Little, 
Mrs. Carolyn Rowland, Miss Winifred Allen, Miss 
Elsie Allen, Miss Viola McNeill, Miss Mary C. 
McLean, Miss Rosa C. McLean, Mrs. Bettie Mc- 
Koy, Miss Addie Swann, Miss Virginia Dawson, 
Miss Mary E. Thomas, Miss Sara S. Holman, 
Miss Robena Brinkley, Mr. Alexander McKoy, 
Mrs. Ora A. Chalmers, Mrs. Laurena McLean, 
Miss Lina Culbreth, Mrs. Lula Wall, Mr. John 
Campbell, Mrs. Beulah Claigg, Mrs. Louise 
Buchannan, Mrs. Hattie Norris, Mrs. Maggie 
Street, Miss H. E. Fields. 


’ 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School Group—Winton 


Dr. C. S. Brown, Mrs. Addie L. Lawrence, 
Prof. Samuel F. Lewis, Miss C. E. Dawson, Miss 
Emma FE. Williams, Miss F. A. Weaver, Miss 
Nollie M. Newsome, Mrs. Minnie H, Futrell, Mr. 
E. L. Fair, Mr. Robert W. Boley, Mr. C. S. 
Yeates, Mr. Edward L. Sinclair, Mrs. Addie L. 
Weaver, Mrs. Alice J. Scott, Mrs. A. B. Weaver, 
Mrs. Clora B. Collins, Mrs. Eunice H. Brown, 
Mrs. Sallie Y. Bizzell, Mrs. H. C. Evans. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville School Group 


Prof. W. M. Robinson, Mrs. Eula B. Owens, 
Miss Mary Ellen Joyce, Miss Creola B. Moorer, 
Miss Addie Mae Robinson, Mrs. Odell Mitchum 
Rouse, Mrs. Mary Waddell Edwards. 


HOKE COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Freeda Wilson, Miss Rena Wilson, Miss 
Ruth Stewart, Miss Lillian Dorsey, Mr. A. L. 
Fairley, Mr. W. C. Campbell, Miss Celeste Mec- 
Call, Miss Pearl Watson, Miss Estelle Graham, 
Miss Hattie McLean, Mrs. Bettie Johnson, Miss 
Lydia Goodman, Miss Dorothy Prather, Mr. L. 
V. Evans, Mr. D. P. Seurlock, Mrs. Mayme Scur- 
lock, Mrs. Minnie Graham, Miss Olivia Tartt, 
Miss Beatrice McCallum, Miss Ethel Wilson, Miss 
Sarah Parker, Miss Anna M. Richardson, Mrs. 
Maggie Hester, Miss Bertha Kearney, Miss Viola 
Davis, Mr. W. S. McLeod, Miss Vashtie Rand, 
Miss’ Estella Graham, Miss Ruth Stewart, Mr. 
Oscar Hall, Mrs. Bettie Johnson. 


HYDH COUNTY 


Mr. John R. Spencer, Mrs. Nola Heckstall, Mr. 
O. A. Peay, Mrs. O. A. Peay, Miss Stella Hol- 
sey. 


IREDELL COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Miss Isabelle Wilkins, 
Miss Willie M. Westmoreland, Miss Odessa Carr, 
Miss Emma Lackey, Miss Amazie Goodman, Miss 
Mary Newton, Miss Sadie Murdock, Miss Geor- 
gia Coble, Miss Leonia Erwin, Miss Allie Coble, 
Miss Mildred Goodman, Mr. Robert Johnson, Miss 
Annie Howell, Miss Thelma Chambers, Miss Jet- 
tie Davidson, Miss Bertha Sherrill, Miss Mary 
A. Donnell, Miss Myrtle Carter, Miss Frances 
Evans, Miss Ida Ramseur, Miss Annetta Ram- 
seur, Mr. J. K. Diamond, Miss Carrie Ramseur, 
Miss Mamie Stapleford, Miss Lumicia Sherreil, 
Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Mr. Louico Caldwell, Miss 
Irene Cowan, Mr. H. T. Henry, Miss Mabel 
Adams, Miss Estelle Young, Miss Viola Moore, 
Miss Susan Oliver, Miss Maggie Woods, Miss 
Lula Lord, Miss Rosa White, Mr. William Little- 


john, Mrs. Lola Waddell, Miss Ruth Johnson, 
Miss Cora Lindsay, Miss Mary Williams, Mr. 
Amos Strickland, Miss Mildred Littlejohn, Miss 
Gevena Miller, Mr. Mason Miller, Miss Ruth 
Carr, Miss Lottie Barbour, Miss Vera Bruner, 
Mrs. Z. A. Dockery. 


Morningside High School Group— 
Statesville 


Mrs. Laura P. Croom, Miss Martha L. Smith, 
Mrs. A. J. Foushee, Mrs. Louise Chandler, Mrs. 
Cc. M. Abernathy, Miss Beatrice Chambers, Mrs. 
M. B. Hollowell, Miss Clara C. Williams, Mrs. 
L. G. Eaton, Mrs L. M. Hamilton, Mr. C. L. 
Williams, Mrs. Annie P. Toliver, Mr. C. W. 


Foushee, Miss Evelyn B. Pope. 
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Mooresville Group 


Miss Cleora V. Thomas, Miss Clara H. Neely, 
Miss Margaret R. Caldwell, Miss Vivian L. Alli- 
son, Mr. J. H. Gamble, Mr. Nelson C. Nichol- 
son, 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
County Training School Group 


Prof W. R. Collins, Miss Ann McAden, Miss 
Ruth Phifer, Mrs. Bettie Leake, Miss Mittie 
Hammonds, Miss Ashford, Miss Lottia L. Graye, 
Miss Lillian Bailey, Mrs. Marion Kennedy, Mrs. 
Tullye Cherry Taylor. Miss Bennie Grice. 


Selma High School Group 


Miss J. E. Stewart, Miss I. M. Moore, Miss 
N. B. Moore, Miss I. E. Atkinson, Miss E. J. 
Rodgers, Miss A. L. Gale, Mrs. Anna McLean, 
Mr. D. P. Allen, Mr. W. J. McLean, Mrs. Eva 
Johnson Cooper. 


JONES COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Ruth McKnight, Miss Mary E. Douglass, 
Miss Esther E. Grainger, Miss Willie M. Sim- 
mons, Mrs. D. M. Boyd, Mr. B. F. Holt, Miss 
Mary Bryan, Mrs. Annetta Franks, Miss E. J. 
Green, Mrs. Mamie Holman, Mrs. Martha R. But- 
ler, Mrs. Allie J. Cannon, Mrs. H. V. McDonald, 
Mrs. Annie Reynolds, Mrs. Reno G. Outlaw, Miss 
Amanda Borden, Miss Robena Stanley, Miss 
Joanna M. Dowdy, Mrs. Mary S. Wynn, Mrs. 
Nora M. Thurston, Miss Maud Ellison, Miss Ethel 
Leath, Miss Elaine Friend, Mr. T. A. Johnson. 


LENOIR COUNTY 
City Schools—Kinston 


Mr. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. 
Lelia P. Mitchell, Miss Inez C. Kelley, Mrs. Etta 
M. Banton, Mrs. H. B. Bynum, Miss Mary E. 
Greene, Mrs. Elaine B. Fletcher, Miss Esther F. 
Watt, Mrs. B. E. Strong, Mrs. M. W. Smith, 
Mrs. S. K. Coward, Mrs. Helen B. Lyon, Miss 
Jessie M. Williams, Miss B. Lee Williams, Miss 
Malissa McLean, Mrs. Sara E. Clark, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Fisher, Mrs. Carrie J. Albritton, Miss 
M. F. Frey, Miss B. W. Jones, Miss O. B. Rivers, 
Miss L. E. Sheridan, Mrs. M. B. Aiken, Mr. H. 
S. Smith, Mr. J. T. A. Smith, Miss Alice John- 
son, Mr. A. L. Womack 


LEE COUNTY 
County Training School 


Mr. W B. Wicker, Mr. M. J. Palmer, Mr. J. 
H. Palmer, Rev. J. E. McMillan, Mrs. H. P. 
Nicholson, Mrs. C. S. Jamerson, Mrs. E. H. Hay- 
wood, Mrs. Hattie B. Bell, Mrs C. C. Blue, Mrs. 
M. J. Quick, Mrs. Maria Emerson, Mrs. Ava 
Taylor, Mrs. Etta B. Crutchfield, Miss A. B. 
Williams, Miss Vivian E. Alston, Miss Ernestine 
McKoy, Miss L. A. Byrd, Miss Annie R. Kirby, 
Miss Laura B. McMillan, Mrs. L. W. Boykin, 
Miss Arnetta L. Owens, Mr. William Berry, Mr. 
J. W. Groves, Jr. 


MARTIN COUNTY 
County Training Schood Group 


Prof. W. C. Chance, Mrs. W. C. Chance, Prof. 
J. R. Edelin, Prof. W. R. Hooper, Miss M. C. 
Taylor, Miss Pearl Modlin, Miss Ruth Mayfield, 
Miss Gladys Foy. 


County Group 


Mrs. M. S. Gray, Prof. E. J. Hayes, Miss Rosa 
Drapper, Miss Nora P. Cherry, Miss Katie Bunn, 
Miss Ethel Walker, Mrs. Anna Mitchell, Mr. F. 
A. Modica, Miss Mary Knight, Mr. L. M. Jack- 
son, Mrs. B. Roberts Evans, Miss Mayme Smith, 
Miss Clara Roberts, Miss Caroline Keys, Mrs. 
S. G. Hyman, Miss A. O. Bowe, Miss G. S. Rod- 
gers, Miss R. E. Sledge, Miss Blondie Allison, 
Mr. James Campbell, Mrs. Sadie Fagan Bell, Miss 
Hattie Bell, Rev. W. H. Morris, Mr. W. V. Or- 
mond, Mrs. Augusta Hayes, Miss Mayme Bubb, 
Miss Inez Hooks, Miss A. E. Hodges, Miss Jessie 
Foster, Miss H. A. Houghton, Miss Almeter Har- 
rell, Miss Lela Chambers, Mr. John James, Mrs. 
E. B. Andrews, Miss Martha Dowdy, Miss Alma 
Duer, Mrs. J. P. Hawkins, Mr. C. N. Hunter, 
Miss Luella Slade, Mrs. Mattie Bowens, Mrs. 
Mabel Wilson, Miss Rhodina Hines, Miss Matilda 
Stallings, Mrs. Ruth Downings, Miss Blanche 
Reid, Mrs. Australia Gorham. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
2d Ward High School Group—Charlotte 


Miss Marie Lindsay, Miss Minna Reid, Miss 
Minnie Banner, Miss Zella Alston, Miss Hannah 
Stewart, Miss Charlotte Norwood, Miss Ethel 
Wyche, Miss Selena Robinson, Miss Willye G. 
Garrett, Miss Lillie B. Watkins, Miss Ruth Riv- 
ers, Miss Dolphenia Gregory, Mrs. J. B. Stinson, 
Mrs. Annie Warner, Mrs. Bessie Patterson, Mrs. 
Octavia Boyden, Mr. Naudin J. Oswell, Mr. W. H. 
Stinson, Mr. James Bryant, Mr. Kenneth Dia- 


mond, Mr. Howard Moreland, Mr. Hodge John- 
son, Mr. E. H. Hunt, Mr. Wilber Harris, Mr. 
William Wade, Mr. Fred Wiley. 


Morgan School Group—Charlotte 


Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Miss Grace J. Crawford, 
Miss Floretta Douglas, Miss Luvenia L. Douglass, 
Miss Theodore M. Dugas, Miss F. Elizabeth 
Frazier, Miss Ella Gormley, Miss Catherine E. 
Hairston, Miss Zilla F. Ledbetter, Miss Charlotte 
Ross, Miss Willie Mae Rudisil, Miss Vivian B. 
Shute, Mrs. Sarah L. Wyche. 


Myers Street School Group—Charlotte 


Miss E. I. Arthur, Miss F. V. Grier, Miss M. E. 
North, Miss L. L. Rudisill, Miss F. H. Sampson, 
Miss M. E. Garner, Miss L McPherson, Miss M. 
B. Phifer, Miss R. Mayfield, Miss D. J. Young, 
Miss W. M. Gist, Miss A. M. McKee, Miss T. 
Harris, Miss J. B. Kincaid, Miss E. A. Benton, 
Miss H. T. Russell, Miss G. M. Roseboro, Miss 
Mabel Wyche, Miss C. Newkirk, Miss B. Moore, 
Mrs. I. M. Newkirk, Mrs. W. G. Perry, Mrs. F. E. 
Pethel, Mrs. C. Tate Booton, Mrs. D. E. William- 
son. 


Biddleville Group 


Miss Carrie E. Hart, Miss Rosa G. Leary, Miss 
Lenora E. Byers, Miss Frances E. McKnight, Miss 
Sovella Macombs, Miss Myrtle A. Brodie, Mrs. 
Lula G. Warren, Miss Ionia L. Schute, Miss 
Frances L. Harris, Miss S. Ogeechee Perrin. 


Johnson C. Smith University Group 


Dr. H. L. MeCrorey, Dr. Yorke Jones, Dr. W. 
E. Partie, Dr. Charles H. Shute, Dr. Thomas A. 
Long, Dr. G. G. M. James, Mr. T. B. Fauikner, 
Mr. E. lL. Rann, Mr, Fred D. Bond) Mr. 1. LL: 
Gunn, Mr. H. C. Dugas, Mr. Wendell G. Morgan, 
Mr. G. T. Kyles, Mr. Normal C. Crosby, Mr. Win- 
son Coleman, Mr. Normal Bolden, Mr. W. S. 
Peyton, Mr. W. C. Donnell, Mr. G. F. Woodson, 
Dr. R. L. Douglass, Mr. F. W. Williams. 


Fairview School Group 


Miss H. S. Anderson, Miss L. M. Redding, Miss 
A. M. James, Miss M. C. Graves, Miss H. D. Wil- 
liams, Miss Dorothy Fietcher, Miss Cecilia Jack- 
son, Miss M. M. Adams, Miss H. L. Andrews, 
Miss O. J. Tate, Miss E. E. Morris, Miss F. H. 
Partie, Miss J. B. Dixon, Miss Helen Pethel, Miss 
Eva Evans, Miss D. M. McLaughlin, Mrs. V. L. 
Furgeson, Miss B. M. Watkins, Miss B. C. Cav- 
iness, Miss J. M. Croome, Miss Louise Mason, 
Miss A. Robinson, Miss Claudia M. Cathey, Mrs. 
M. G. Davis, Mrs. H. A. Whiting. 


Alexander Street School Group 


Miss J. B. Wallace, Miss B. W. Tyson, Miss H. 
B. Bampfield, Miss R. Young, Miss M. L. 
Taylor, Miss I. E. Eisom, Miss W. M. Price, Miss 
A. E. Stevenson. 


MOORE COUNTY 


Academy Heights High School Group— 
Pinehurst 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Robinson, Mr. John Payne, 
Miss Virginia Macbeth, Mrs. Elnora Adams, Miss 
Irma Robinson, Mrs. Laura Mitchell, Miss Burme 
Allen, Miss Margaret Taylor, Mrs. Adele Payne, 
Mr. J. H. Robinson. 


Moore County Training School Group 


Prof. A. C. Pinckney, Prof. O. R. Taylor, Prof. 
J. T. Penman, Mrs. Bessie Calvert, Mrs. A. W. 
Blue, Miss J. G. Green, Miss N. M. Jackson, Miss 
Priscilla Person, Miss E. L. Barrett, Miss Verona 
Byrd, Miss Ethel Matthews, Miss Tarbara Tillman. 

Southern Pines High School Group 

Mr. Wm. H. Peace, Jr., Miss E. S. Jackson, 

Mrs. E. E. Flowers, Mrs. M. K. Hill. 


NASH COUNTY 


Miss Nannie J. Menefee, Mrs. Jane Williams, 
Miss Madge L. Watson, Miss Annie Lee White- 
head, Miss Vida W. Harvey, Mr. Raleigh Wilson, 
Mr. Lester Leonard. 


County Training School Group 


Mr. W. L. Greene, Mrs. W. L. Greene, Miss 
Thelma L. Miller, Miss Leah L. Gorham, Mrs. 
Annie B. Ward, Miss Venelia L. Morrow. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. Isabel Barnhill, Mrs. Estella J. Batts, Mr. 
William H. Blount, Miss Mamie R. Brown, Miss 
Lula E. Cobbs, Miss Fannie B. Cutler, Mrs. Elsie 
H. Colvin, Miss Lula G. Evans, Mrs. Martha 
Emanuel, Miss Louise Howze, Miss Ruth Henry, 
Mrs. Eliza H. Johnson, Miss Margaret Johnson, 
Miss Carrie Lane, Mrs. Lucile N. Loftin, Miss 
Ada McKoy, Miss Lillie Mae Nixon, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Perry, Miss Essie L. Richardson, Miss 
Lillian E. Saunders, Mrs. Annie Webber, Miss 
Sarah Wilson, Mrs. Louise Williams Lee. 


October, 1931 


Williston High School—Wilmington 


Miss Mayola Hubbard, Miss Mildred Storey, 
Miss Fannie James, Miss Nada McDonald, Miss 
Felice Sadgwar, Mrs. Ellen Storey, Miss Mildred 
Storey, Mrs. Julia Haskins, Miss Lucille Simon, 
Miss Said Hooper, Mrs. Annie King, Mrs. Hannah 
Kelly, Mrs. Edith Stewart, Mr. Earl Hemby, Miss 
Fannie White, Miss Dora Tynes, Mrs. Alice Lof- 
ton, Mr. Booker Washington, Mr. C. Howe Me- 
Donald, Miss Virginia Washington, Miss Rose 
Scott, Mrs. Effie Harlee, Mr. Thomas Corper, Mr. 
Richmond Wall, Mr. Fred J. Rogers. 


Williston Elementary School Group— 
Wilmington 


Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Miss D. L. Brown, Miss K. 
Ss. Crawley, Miss F. R. Drew, Miss L. G. Fuell, 
Miss E. G. Jervay, Miss M. E. Johnson, Miss A. 
MacRae, Mr. J. Bonner MacRae, Miss I. A. Mc- 
Iver, Miss A. L. Moore, Mrs. C. J. Moore, Miss 
M. E. Reid, Miss F. E. Story, Miss S. A, Sullivan, 
Mrs. H. M. Timmons, Miss M. M. Tucker, Miss 
A. L. Williams, Miss S. H. Willis, Miss L. G. 
Whiteman. 


Peabody School 
Miss L. Alexander, Miss E, L. Borden, Mrs. 


M. J. Brown, Miss H. E. Cannady, Miss G. H. 
Dwelle, Mrs. A. A. Devaughn, Mrs. N. M. Green, 


Miss L. M. Hardy, Miss K. L. Hooper, Mrs. S. H. 


Mallette, Miss M. McGhee, Miss E. F. Moore, 
Mrs. H. C. Neil, Miss A. L. Ormond, Mrs. S. L. 
Perkins, Miss I. B. Randall, Mrs. M. J. Rogers, 
Mrs. M. E. Scott, Miss Z. C. Sullivan, Miss E. G. 
Williams, Miss A. B. Whiteman, Miss EK. P. 
Wolst, Miss E. P. Jackson. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Mrs. Ella J. Sykes, Mrs. Annie Joyner, Miss 
Verlie Coker, Miss Lessie YV. Anderson, Mrs. 
Sydney M. Hill, Mrs. Sallie Brown, Miss Helen 
Williams, Mrs. Martha Garner, Miss Maymie 
Tyner, Mrs. Hattie Williams, Mrs. Annie Deans, 
Miss Willie Mae Bright, Mrs. Florida Perkins, 
Mr. John Bullock, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Miss Ber- 
nice Stewart, Mr. George Harrell, Mrs. Hettie 
Parks, Mrs. Ruth Hare Jacobs, Miss Beulah 
Jenkins, Mrs. Callie F. Johnson, Miss Inez White, 
Miss Celia Hoggard, Miss Alice Moran, Miss Annie 
Cross, Miss Ettie Guilford, Miss Audrey M. 
Langord, Miss Martha Byrd, Miss Bertha Lam- 
bertson, Miss Ora T. Joyner, Mrs. Ruby Scott, 
Mrs. Irene Paye, Mrs. Blanche Edwards, Mrs. 
Clyde Edwards, Mrs. Nellie Ramsey, Mrs. Mary 
Murphy, Mrs. Parthenia Coats, Miss Novella 
Calvert, Miss Ruth Vaughn, Mr. Clydin W. Young, 
Miss Irene Jenkins, Miss Lucy D. Jones, Mrs. 
Cherry Clark, Miss Pennie Taylor, Mr. W. D. 
Walker, Miss Kathleen Ashe, Mr. B. GC. Newsome, 
Mrs. Naomi Person, Mrs. Alice Person, Miss 
Dorothy Manley,. Miss Ethel Sadler, Miss Fannie 
B. Kee, Mrs. Josephine Harding, Mrs. Willie M. 
Ashe, Mr. Walter Giles, Miss Thelma Blount, 
Miss Lillian Wall, Mrs. Almetta Blacknall, Miss 
Louvenia Alston, Mr. Robert Drew, Miss Maretta 
Carter, Mr. E. P. Tann, Mrs. Essie Scott, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hardy, Mrs. Dora A. Newsome, Mrs. 
Mildred Ridley, Mrs. Mary A. Manley, Mrs. Alma 
Earl, Mrs. Mary Brewer, Mr. Robert Earl, Miss 
Kathlyn Lassiter, Mrs. Kate V. Brown, Miss Mary 
Porter, Miss Devolia Gordon, Miss Catherine Jef- 
tries, Miss Ida Boone, Mr. Nelson K. Dunn, Miss 
Lucy M. Faison, Mrs. Malinda Ballard, Mrs. Ar- 
mittie Johnson, Mr. Ernest B. Sugg, Mrs. Ollie 
Sugg, Miss Willie M. Jeffries, Prof. W. S. Creecy, 
Miss Zelma Rudisil, Mrs. Emma Powell, Miss 
Mary Wimberley, Miss Olivia Squire, Mrs. Ella 
Conwell. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. C. M. Brooks, Mrs. A. O. Whitted, Mrs. 
Annie Whitted, Miss Georgia Whitted, Miss Eu- 
genia Pherribo, Prof. B. F. Chavis, Mr. R. h. 
Green, Mrs. Cynthia Whitted, Miss J. E. Faucette, 
Mrs. Ida Scurlock, Mrs. John Lofton, Miss Bertha 
Turner, Miss Hassie Vanhook, Mrs. Lula Fincher, 
Miss Novella E. Evans, Mrs. Lillie Cotton. 


County Training School Group 


Mr. C. C. Scott, Mr. J. C. Atwater, Mr. J. T. 
Hawkins, Miss Florence Little, Mrs. Lena Rich- 
ardson, Miss M. Norma Ellison, Miss Elizabeth I. 
Pittman, Miss Annie Hendrix, Miss Josephine 
Jones, Miss Frances Tate, Miss Emma L. Organ, 
Miss Carrie M. Latta, Mrs. J. F. Jones, Miss 
Mary Jordan, Rey. J. N. Rieves. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Jacksonville High School Group 
Mr. J. T. Kerr, Mr. J. N. Kornegay, Miss Rosa 


B. Lassiter, Miss Alice B. Kerr, Miss Georgia A. 
Shannon, Miss Eliza V. Stanford. 


——— 
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PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Normal School Group— 
Hlizabeth City 


Rev. J. T. Doles, Mrs. M. E. Doles, Mrs. Mary 
Collins, Mrs. Chas. Jenkins, Dr. P. W Moore, Miss 
E. M. Cardwell, Miss Eva J. Lewis, Mrs. E. M. 
Johnson, Mr. W. C. Hunnicutt, Mrs. S. D. Wil- 
liams, Mr. S. D. Williams, Mr. J. H. Bias, Miss 
HE. C. Harris, Mr. C. F. Graves, Mr. L. S. Burford. 


PENDER COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Maggie L. Smith, Mrs. Lillian D. Shaw, 
Mrs. Mary N. J. Powers, Mr. William R. Murray, 
Miss Carrie Simmons, Miss Catherine Costin, 
Miss Hullie C. Dixon, Mr. Oscar Murray, Miss 
Carrie Bannerman, Miss Willie Drake, Mr. W. R. 
Parker, Miss Olivia Drake, Mr. C. F. Pope, Mrs. 


L. B. Pope, Miss Goldie Smith, Miss Louise 
Parks, Miss Annie Thompson, Mr. Nathaniel 
Perry, Mr. W. G. Robinson, Miss Alberta Wil- 


liams, Mr. S. C. Anderson, Mrs. S. C. Anderson, 
Miss Melissa McNeil, Miss Anna Cutlar, Mr. J. R. 
Moore, Mr. George Telfair, Miss Mary D. Stan- 
ford, Miss Celia Grady, Miss Vaneso K. Garrison, 
Miss Janie Bannerman, Miss Marguerite Ezzell, 
Miss Mary Keith, Miss Eunice Williams, Miss 
Addie Pigford, Miss Lena Walker, Miss Lucy 
Newton, Miss Annie Larkins, Miss Ruth Wilkens, 
Mr. S. W. Williams, Miss Mary Newton, Miss 
Katie Lee, Miss Lillie Keith, Miss Mamie L. 
Jones, Miss Helen G. Smith, Miss M. J. W. Kay, 
Mr. Theodore Clark, Mr. Major Bowden, Miss 
Annie R. W. Carr, Miss Aslee K. Johnson, Mr. 
Avery B. Carr, Miss Harriet B. Boyce, Mrs. 
Hilda E. Upperman Easterling, Mrs. Cora P. 
Ringer, Miss Jula A. Kenan, Miss Hattie V. Gat- 
tison, Miss Carrie M. Holmes, Mr. R A. Swett, 
Miss Charity A. Miller, Mrs. Beulah Walker 
Glover, Mrs. Rossie Williams. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss A. T. Edmondson, Miss Irene I. Bembry, 
Mrs. Penelope Bembry, Mrs. Martha Blanchard, 
Mrs. Jennie B. Bailey, Mr. Earl H. Daughtry, 
Miss Isadora Edney, Miss Mary Lee Elliott, Miss 
Annie Felton, Mrs. Cleo Felton, Miss Minnie Fel- 
ton, Mrs. Dixie Belle Brothers, Miss Mozelle C. 
Gray, Miss Izetta Hawkins, Mrs. Sadie B. Haw- 
kins, Miss Alberta Hoffler, Mr. Albert Jordan, 
Miss Martha A. Lee, Mrs. Geraldine Lowe, Mrs. 
Laura M. Lowe, Mrs. Mary E. Newby, Mrs. Rosa 
Evora Newby, Miss Elnora Nixon, Miss Alma P. 
Norfleet, Mrs. Ida V. Overton, Mrs. Ophelia B. 
Overton, Miss Hettye R. Perry, Mrs. Lena Perry, 
Mrs. Weltha C. Riddick, Mrs. Rosa L. Robinson, 
Mrs. Idonia Rogerson, Mrs. Annie E. Simons, 
Mrs. Christian Spellman, Miss Mary E. Sumner, 
Mrs. Elinda Tolson, Mrs. Eliza S. Williams, Mr. 
King A. Williams, Mr. Edwin F. Price, Mr. Walter 
J. Thompson, Miss Flossie Hines, Mrs. Johnsie 
Privot, Mr. W. R. Privot, Miss Sammie Norfleet. 


PERSON COUNTY 
County Group 


Rey. G. W. Thomas, Miss Annie Clayton, Miss 
Lessie Clayton, Mrs. Cora Lytle, Mrs. Charlotte 
Webb, Mr. Clarence Lytle, Rev. L. W. Compton, 
Mrs. Mary D. Harris, Miss Katie Laster, Mrs. 
Burley Blackwell, Mrs. O. B. King, Miss Helen 
Standfield, Mrs. Lucy Mason, Miss Ernestine Lil- 
more, Mrs. Ruth Mitchell, Mr. E. W. Brooks, 
Mrs. Lillie D. Harris, Miss E. Lee, Miss Julia P. 
Clayton, Miss Mabel Williams, Mrs. Carolina Bar- 
nett, Miss Willie Fleming, Miss Charity Fleming. 


County Training School Group 


Miss Rosa B. Allen, Miss Alethia C. Bembry, 
Miss Cornelia L. Beverly, Mrs. Earle T. Brooks, 
Mr. L. W. Brooks, Mrs. Pearl E. Burton, Miss 
Beatrice L. Harris, Miss Hilda H. Hayes, Mrs. 
Flossie Humphrey, Miss Maggie U. Johnson, Miss 
Pearl E. Lewis, Mrs. Alice O. Brooks, Miss Mattie 
E. Owens, Mr. Charles J. Ford. 


PITT COUNTY 
County Group 


Mrs. B. O. Bradley, Mr. E. D. Novell, Mrs. 
Delzora Gibbs, Mrs. Dora Tillett, Miss S. E. 
Cherry, Mrs. Rhoda Highsmith, Mrs. Lizzie High- 
smith, Mrs. L. Z. Carr, Mrs. Eliza Atkinson, Mrs. 
Estella Busbee, Mr. E. S. Parker, Mrs. Bertha 
Mills, Mr. F. S. Evans, Mrs. Etta Dupree, Miss 
Lillian Daniel, Mrs. Lula Pervis, Miss Mattie 
King, Mr. G. R. Whitfield. 


County Training School Group 
Mrs. F. C. Morris, Miss E. H. Sadler, Miss O. 


A. Smith, Mr. E. C. Setzer, Miss G. M. Saunders, 
Miss E. G. Wiggins. 
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Greenville Graded and High School— 
Greenville 


Mrs. A. H. Armstrong, Mrs. P. H. Barnhill, 
Miss O. L. Battle, Mrs. N. W Cherry, Mr. W. H. 
Davenport, Miss Bertha C. Donnell, Miss Iva M. 
Donnell, Mr. C. M. Eppes, Mrs. Emma S. Grimes, 
Miss G. E. Hinton, Miss R. E. Johnson, Miss 
D. A. Keyes, Miss K. A. Levister, Miss K. R. Mar- 
tin, Miss M. C. Martin, Miss R. A. McComas, 
Miss Evelyn M. Phillips, Miss Flora A. Phillips, 
Miss Sadie I. Saulter, Miss L. M. Stokes. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


Rockingham High School Group 


Miss Blanche C. Wall, Miss Annie Jackson, Miss 
Vivian Edwards, Miss Mary lL. Lofton, Miss 
Lelia B. Gordon, Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss Ethel 
Newman, Miss Hazel C. Edwards, Miss Sadie B. 
Orange, Miss Grace E. McDowell, Mr. R. Irving 
Boone, Miss Lizzie Askew. 


Capital Highway High School Group— 
Hamlet 


Miss S. E. Richardson, Miss P. V. George, Miss 
C. C. Allen, Miss J. E. Taylor, Miss G. ©. Wyatt, 
Miss M. T. Harris, Miss R. E. McNeill, Miss P. 
DeVann, Miss M. L. McLendon, Mrs. F. P. Mask, 
Mrs. L. A. Hillian, Miss H. I. Butcher, Miss H. B. 
Cresfield, Mr. J. H. Cobb, Miss A. M. Thomas, 
Mr. J. W. Mask, Mr. A. W. Perkins, Mrs. A. W. 
Perkins, Mrs. Amanda Pemberton, Miss Hawkins. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Douglass High School Group—Leaksville 
Miss Annie L. Pitts, Miss Beulah M. Boyd, Miss 


Eleanor Roberts, Miss Hazel M. St. Clair, Miss 
Annette P. Mathews, Eloise W. Miller, Mr. 
Charles C. Willett, Miss Madeline A. Johns, Miss 
Lessie E. Anthony, Miss Frankie E. Griffin, Miss 


Cecilia M. Hayes, Miss Susie M. Dillard, Miss 
Lillian M. Dillard, Miss Lottie H. Wright, Miss 
Adele Pickard, Miss Ophelia V. Reese, Mr. Lau- 
rence E. Boyd. 


Washington School Group—Reidsville 


Miss Geneva Brincefield, Mr. John L. Butler, 
Miss Bertha Carter, Mrs. H. V. Cummings, Miss 
Daisy C. Davis, Miss Mae I. Dixon, Miss Mar- 
garet J. Elliott, Miss Geneva Holmes, Miss Eloise 
Hobson, Miss Mae L. Ivy, Miss Annie L. Jones, 
Miss Vella A. Lassiter, Mrs. Ida M. Leseuer, Mrs. 
Annie B. Miller, Mrs. Marie A. Morris, Mr. J. A. 
McRae, Miss Evna Neal, Miss Sarah B. Penn, 
Mrs. Lola B. Powell, Miss Mamie W. Rush, Mr. 
J. W. Sapp, Miss Sadie M. Wilkerson, Miss Pau- 
line Woodard, Mrs. Hattie P. Zollar. 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Livingstone College Group—Salisbury 


President W. J. Trent, Mr. J. H. Johnson, Mr. 
W. H. Hannum, Mr. F. D. White, Mr: R: C. 
Minor, Mr. Bruce Robinson, Miss Lucille Wood- 
ford, Miss Karey Bailey, Mr. Isaac Miller, Mr. 
James Otis Smith, Miss Maude Thomas, Mr. G. H. 
Parris, Mr. T. D. McDonald, Mr. Paul Jackson, 
Miss Marie B. Massie, Mrs. Mary Davenport, 
Mrs. Clarice Michaels. 


Price High School Group—Salisbury 


Mr. L. E. Hall, Mr. E. P. Nabors, Mrs. Adeline 
Jones, Miss Helen Waugh, Miss Callie Montgom- 
Miss Grace Corrothers, 


ery, Miss E. B. Riggs, 
Miss Nannie James, Miss Abna Aggrey, Miss 
Vina Wilson, Miss Beulah Reid, Miss Annie 


Lowery, Miss Thelma Clement, Mrs. Marie Davis, 
Mrs. Willie Jacobs, Mrs. Florence Harris, Mrs. 
Laura McCoy, Mrs. Annie J. Johnson, Miss Ida 
Hauser, Mr. W. Vernon Jones. 


County Group 


Mr. D. S. Alexander, Mrs. Bessie Austin, Mrs. 
Gladys Banks, Miss Theodosia Barnhardt, Mrs. 
Mary Biggers, Miss Mabel Bingham, Mrs. Alice L. 
Brown, Mr. Joseph Bryant, Mrs. Cassie Black- 
well, Mrs. Addie Carson, Mrs. Bessie Cheshire, 
Mr. W. W. L. Clark, Miss Beatrice Click, Miss 
Inez Correll, Mr. J. Lindsay Eason, Mr. Edward 
Ellis, Miss Estelle Ellis, Mrs. Willie Mae Ellis, 
Miss Florence Epps, Mrs. Lillian Evans, Mrs. 
Sadie Fair, Miss Sethelle Fleming, Mrs. Berthenia 
Gibson, Mrs. Maidie Gibson, Mrs. Willie Hackett, 
Miss Florence Hall, Mrs. Alice Horton, Mr. W. 
A. Hawkins, Mrs. L. Barbara Jones, Miss Alice 
Kennedy, Miss Cora Knox, Miss Maggie L. Knox, 
Miss Olga Lee, Mr. J. H. Lewis, Mr. Robert 
Long, Mrs. Euva Mangum, Miss Katie Massey, 
Mrs. Elizabeth McCorkle, Mrs. Virginia McKenney, 
Miss Laura Miller Mrs. Mittie Miller, Mr. W. M. 


Morton, Mr. Nelson Nicholson, Mr. J. W. Pen- 
nington, Miss Willie Pinkstone, Miss L. Marie 
Pryor, Mrs. Roberta Robinson, Mrs. Eva Rus- 


sell, Mrs. Mamie Todd, Mr. William Watson, Mrs. 
Lillian Wilson, Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Miss Florence 
Hall, Mrs. Rose D, Aggrey. 
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Dunbar High School Group— 
Hast Spencer 


Miss Hildred A. Henry, Miss Willie C. Ellis, 
Miss Mary FE. Howell, Mrs. Annie Fitzgerald 
Kllis, Mr. S. E. Dunean, Mrs. W. W. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Lessie Haynes, Miss Evelyn D. Allen, Mrs. 
Margaret Dalton, Miss Novella Jamison. 


Lincoln Street School Group—Salisbury 


Mrs. Sallie Stevenson, Mrs. Gertrude Wilson, 
Mrs. Julia Rouse, Mrs. Nonie Springs, Miss Cor- 
rine Austin, Miss Josephine Thridgill, Miss Creola 
Bernhardt, Miss Minnie Fitzgerald, Mr. C. A. 
Carson. 


ROBESON COUNTY 
County Training School Group 


Mr. J. T. Peterson, Miss Katie M. Brownlee, 
Miss Luvenia Bell, Miss Ethel McIver, Miss Ruth 
Whitworth, Mr. R. B. Dean, Mr. C. F. Campbell. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Kate Royall, Miss Connie L. Ross, Miss E. 
Mildred Brooks, Mrs. Mary Fennell, Mr. W. E. 
Merritt, Mrs. Marguerite Friman, Mrs. Mary B. 
Newkirk, Miss Lily M. Best, Mrs. Estelle Robin- 
son, Miss Lucile Sampson, Mrs. Mamie Faison, 
Mrs. Mary Berry, Mrs. Callie D. Kirby, Mr. G. B. 
Herring, Mr. W. K. DeVane, Mr. George F. 
Peterson, Mr. John F. Whitehurst, Mrs. Rebecca 
T. Banks, Mr. William J. Berry, Miss Lillie 
Troublefield, Miss Doretta Atkinson, Mrs. Mattie 
J. Cobb, Miss Eva May Morrisey, Miss Sallie 
Ruth Williamson, Mr. G. W. Fleming, Mr. J. .T. 
Stewart, Mrs. Helen B. Stewart, Mrs. Maggie Al- 
lison, Miss Minnie Williamson, Mrs. Lucile Tatum, 
Mr. J. N. Bennett, Miss Marie Allen, Miss L. M. 
Gregg, Mrs. Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Annie R. 
Thompson, Miss Willie V. Skinner, Miss Mary B. 
Ingram, Miss Lila Kirby, Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, 
Mrs. Rebecca J. Manual, Mrs. Lessie V. Barnes, 
Miss Bettie B. Thompson, Miss Carrie May Boy- 
kin, Miss Katrina Faison, Miss Hattie M. Black- 
man, Mrs. Lula J. Corbett, Miss Katie Monk, 
Mrs. Eva Edwards, Miss Allie Sampson, Mrs. 
Mary Chestnut, Mrs. Pauline Solice, Miss Hazel 


McGhee, Miss Lucile Faison, Mrs. Arletha B. 
Graham, Mrs. Ernestine M. Faison, Mr. W. H. 
Ashford, Mr. Cato C. DeVane, Miss Martha 


Kelly, Miss Louise Moore, Mrs. Katie D. Korne- 
gay, Mr. J. M. Holmes, Miss Bertha J. Thomp- 
son, Mr. T. J. L. Boykin, Mrs. Macie Peterson, 
Miss Emma Elliott, Miss Lula Summerville, Mrs. 
Gertrude DeVane, Mrs. Evelyn Austin, Mrs. Jo- 
anna T. Coel, Mrs. Mary E. Hollingsworth, Miss 
Blanche Carr, Miss May Belle Boykin, Miss Reva 
M. Matthews, Mrs. Mary B. Gaston, Mrs. Mary 
EK. Smith, Mrs. Ardenia Lee, Mr. J. I. Kornegay, 
Mrs. Marzella Williams, Miss Francis Herring, 
Miss Ada G. Battle. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 
Laurinburg Institute Group 


Miss Maggie L. Jones, Miss F. M. Jones, Prof. 
I. Ellis Johnson. 


STANLY COUNTY 


Mr. J. D. Bean, Mr. C. M. Haithman, Mrs. 
Vivian Haithman, Miss Ethel M. McCulley, Miss 
Estelle Torrey, Mrs. Blanche W. Lowe, Mrs. A. H. 


Taylor, Miss Pauline Peddy, Mrs. Rosalie M. 
Richardson, Miss E. L. Standback, Miss Carrie 
L. Smith. 


STOKES COUNTY 


Miss Crissia Tolliver, Miss Annie Hairston, Mr. 
W. G. Hairston. 


SURRY COUNTY 


Mr. J. H. Ballentine, Mrs. Carrie Good, Mr. 
J. J. Jones, Miss Laura Johnson, Miss Fannie 
Oakley, Mrs, Sallie Joyce, Miss Geraldine Jones, 
Mrs. Ora Jones, 


TYRRELL COUNTY 
Columbia High School Group—Columbia 


Mr. S. P. Dean, Miss Lela Jones, Miss Blanche 
Croom, Miss Helen Gordon, Miss Ella Bryant, 
Miss Ethel Barco, Mr. Charles Barco, Miss Mary 
Brown. 


UNION COUNTY 
Mrs. Minnie Miller, Miss Mabel Belton, Mrs. 
Hattie M. Bennett, Mrs. Lillie Presson, Miss 


Blanche Jeter, Miss Frances Gilliam, Mrs. Carrie 
M. Blount, Mrs, Mary Crowder, Mr. J. W. Dowdle, 
Mrs. Mamie Carr, Miss Mary Ray, Miss Bertha 
Caudle, Mr. W. R. Henighan, Mrs. Kate Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Mary Chambers, Rey. R. A. Simmons, 
Miss Ida Deas, Miss Lois Byrum, Mrs. Pearl 
Chambers, Mrs. Bessie Riggs, Miss Virginia Bar- 
rett, Miss F. P. Beaty, Mrs. Mary J. Staton. 
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VANCE COUNTY 
Henderson Schools 


Miss Annie Mae Pailin, Mrs. B. J. Ward, Mrs. 
Odell Harris, Mrs. Mercedes Douglass, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Bullock, Mrs. Josephine Yarborough, Miss 
Estelle Nichols, Miss Sallie P. Eaton, Miss E. M. 
Wyche, Mrs. J. Y. Eaton, Miss Mary Ida Hart, 
Miss Lottie Mae Allen, Mr. Calvin Douglass, Mrs. 
J. S. Eaton, Miss Essie Suggs, Mr. Edwin D. 
Johnson, Miss Ganie E. Gant. 


County Group 


Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Mrs. L. E. Jordan, Mrs. 
Henrietta Lewis, Mrs. Laura M. Williamson, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Poole, Mrs. Emma J. Williams, Mrs. 
Mary Hodges, Mrs. Millicent Portee, Mrs. Jennie 
D. Satterwhite, Mrs. Katie C. Smart, Miss Flos- 
sie Kelly, Miss Lucy Jeffries, Miss Pearline Brame, 
Miss Mabel S. Wyche, Miss Carrie L. Hawkins, 
Miss Maggie C. Tucker, Miss Elnora Burwell, 
Miss Violet Bell, Miss Mabel Pailin, Miss Pearl 
Jones, Mr. L. V. Jones, Mr. A. A. Bullock, Mr. 
W. O. Mickens, Mr. P. H Lewis, Mr. W. E. Wil- 
liams, Mr. George W. Wright, Dr. J. A. Cotton, 
Mrs. J. A. Cotton, Mr. Charles J. E. Burrell. 


WAKE COUNTY 


Miss BE. M. Ligon, Mr. C. L. Spellman, Mr. E. 
A. Johnson, Mrs. L. H. Cox, Mr. E. A. Cox, Mr. 
J. A. Mann, Miss C. F. Motley, Miss R. D. Fos- 
ter, Miss M. E. Krome, Miss H. N. Evans, Miss 
M. L. Smith, Miss B. I. Bothwell, Miss G. E. 
Harris, Mrs. P. L. Byrd, Mr. Mercer J. Ray, 
Mrs. A. W. Holland, Miss Sadie P. Harris, Mr. 
D. D Davis, Rev. S. S. Hall, Mrs. Maggie Hall, 
Miss Beatrice Fuller, Miss A. Ruth Taylor, Miss 
Lovie Merriett, Mr. L. D. Merriett, Mr. J. W. 
Meadows, Mrs. Annie Meadows, Miss Daisy Dunn, 
Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Miss Pearle Smith, Mrs. 
Lillie Murray, Mrs. Mary Marable, Mrs. Estelle 
Smith, Mr. S. W. R. Slade, Mrs. Maggie Haywood, 
Mrs. Mary Byrd Sapp, Mrs. Lemeta Donigan, Miss 
Rosa Hill, Miss Mattie Hill, Mrs. Mary Perry, 
Mr. W. M. McElrath, -Mrs. Antoinette Massen- 
burg, Mrs. Eva Whyte, Miss Ida Garner, Mrs: 
Ada Holland, Miss Bertha Alston, Mrs. Addie 
Hinton, Mrs. Edith Easterling, Miss Mabel Moore, 
Miss Lydia Pope, Miss Victoria Ligon, Miss 
Esther W. Hill, Miss Nellie Snipes, Mrs. Hattie 
Horton, Miss Nannie B. King, Miss Lucile Leon- 
ard, Mrs. Mollie Dunston, Mr. A. Arthur Jones, 


Mrs. M. C. Joyner, Miss Josephine Artist, Mr. 
Charles Marriott, Mr. Wm. Hunt, Mrs. Lizzie 
Foster, Mrs. Katharine Woodson, Mrs. Roy Day, 


Miss Eva Everett, Miss Mildred Taylor, Miss Ethel 
Syms, Miss Lillian Tilley, Miss Hallie M. Jones, 
Miss Gladyse Arnold, Miss Cornealia Stockton, Mr. 
Walter J. Suggs, Mrs. Odessa Roberts, Miss Aizer 
Turner, Miss Haster Hinton, Mrs. Eva P. Wiley, 
Mr. H. R. Holt, Miss Cleo P. Gore, Miss Mildred 
Glenn, Mr. E. Z. Montague, Miss Sadie Fogg 
Baldwin, Mr. L, H. Roberts, Mrs. Esther Harris, 
Mrs. Minnie C. Perry, Mrs. Lillian Gill, Miss 
Blonnie Mariott, Mr. S. A. Dickerson, Miss Ora 
Morgan, Miss Ethel Johnson, Miss Lottie McFad- 
den, Miss M. L. Fowler, Mr. C. C. Jones, Miss 
Lenota McClain, Mrs. Effie Ballentine, Miss Katie 
Haywood, Mrs. Alice Dunston, Mr. J. S. Davis, 
Mrs. Bessie O. Blue, Miss Margaret C. Hall. 


Shaw University Group—Raleigh 


Mr. C. R. Eason, Mr. F. P. Payne, Mr. H. C. 
Perrin, Mr. N. H. Harris, Mrs. Minnie D. 
Turner. 


St. Augustine College Group—Raleigh 


Dean Chas. H. Boyer, Mr. C. D. Halliburton, 
Miss E. Doreen Frost, Mr. James C. McCoy, Mrs. 
Julia Delaney, Miss Bertha Richards, Mr. Arthur 
P. Chippey. 


Washington Elementary School—Raleigh 


Prof. J. L. Levister, Miss N. H. Morgan, Mrs. 
C. M. Prather, Miss J. E. Jones, Mrs. L. P. Eaton, 
Mrs. F. P. Maye, Miss P. M. Love, Miss I. M. 
Evans, Mrs. C. T. Jordan, Mrs. B. E. Branch, 
Mrs. N. W. Fuller, Miss L. R. Williams, Miss 0. 
W. Hayes, Miss I. M. Mitchell, Mrs. A. P. O’Kelly, 
Miss Miller, Miss Hopkins, Miss Mitchell. 


Crosby-Garfield—Raleigh 


Mr. W. H. Fuller, Miss M. E. Elliott, Miss L. M. 
Hunter, Miss M. T. Brooks, Miss N. V. Tate, 
Miss A. EH. Tatum, Mrs. M. E. Watson, Mrs. M. 
M. Young, Mrs. E. H. Cooke, Mrs. G. D. Watts, 
ne M. A. Gorham, Miss A. B. Rhone, Mrs. B. A. 

eake. 


Lucille Hunter School—Raleigh 


Mrs. Julia Amie Williams, Miss T. L. Mickens, 
Miss Ruth Lucas, Mrs. Lucille Bryant, Miss E. E. 
Gorham, Miss E. B. Morton, Miss C. B. Ligon, 
Miss Rachel McCauley, Mrs. Celia Wortham, Miss 
J. H. Otey, Mrs. Hattie Mitchell, Mrs. Leonora 
High, Mrs. Alice Jones, Miss Henry Jeffries, 
Miss Dorothy Lane, Miss Helen Davis, Mrs. E. 
Allen Davis, Mrs. Daisy B. Evans, Miss Mary 
Phillips. 
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Washington High School—Raleigh 


Miss M. E. Ligon, Miss Margaret Bugg, Mr. 
T. H. Burton, Mr. M. W. Akins, Miss R. O. 
Bowling, Miss E. M. Lexing, Mrs. J. B. Middle- 
ton, Mrs. Gladys Jackson, Miss Clara Brown, 
Miss Susie Mae Vick, Miss Willia Robinson, Miss 
Mildred Theus, Mr. W. B. Inborden, Miss Jean- 
nette Hicks, Miss Louise Latham, Miss Emily 
Mae Morgan. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Mr. J. J. Clemmons. 
WARREN COUNTY 


Miss M. L. Adams, Mrs. Irene Alexander, Miss 
Celia Alston, Miss Cornelia Alston, Miss Flora 
Alston, Mrs. Mamie O. Alston, Miss Rosa Alston, 
Mrs. Mary L. Arrington, Mr. J. L. Bolden, Mrs. 
Lucy Boyd, Mr. A. A. Burgins, Mr. G. E. Cheek, 
Rev. H. Y. Cheek, Mrs. Lenora Cheek, Rev. J. H. 
Clanton, Miss Mayme Cobb, Mrs. Edna Dancy, 
Mrs. Lula R. Davis, Mrs. Mary J. Davis, Mr. R. 
W. Davis, Mrs. Mabel P. Falkner, Mr. C. C. 
Fitts, Mrs. Emma Fitts, Mr. H. E. Forston, Miss 
Pattie Gatling, Miss A. L. Goode, Miss Aurelia 
Green, Miss Estelle Green, Miss Jacksie Hargrove, 
Miss Mary Hargrove, Mrs. Anna B. Harris, Mr. 
Carl Harris, Miss Cicero A. Hart, Mrs. Cora D. 
Harris, Miss Mildred Harris, Miss Minerva Haw- 
kins, Miss Mamie E. Hayley, Mrs. E. R. Hender- 
son, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Miss Candie Jones, Mr. 
A. T. Kelly, Mrs. L. M. Leak, Miss Lillie Long, 
Miss S. B. Matthewson, Miss Josephine Moore, 
Rev. J. E. McGrier, Mrs. Levine E. McGrier, 
Miss Annie M. Omohundro, Mrs. Mary L. Pede, 
Mrs. Louise Perry, Mrs. Neevie J. Powell, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Pierce, Mr. James Plummer, Mrs. 
D. A. Pugh, Miss A. Ruth Ransome, Miss Bertha 
Ransome, Miss Julia Reeks, Miss Celestie Russell, 
Miss Bertha Solomon, Mrs. HEnolia Streeter, Miss 
Ada B. Strong, Mrs. Mildred Sykes, Miss Laura 
P. Vanhook, Miss Freddie Warwick, Miss Ruth 
Warwick, Miss Willie G. Watson, Mrs. Winnie B. 
Williams, Miss Edna B. Williams, Miss Lucy 
Wortham, Miss Eleanor Wright, Miss Annie M. 
Witherspoon, Miss Ethel Wyche, Mr. A. B. Wynn, 
Mr. C. S. Wynn, Mrs. Mary E. Green, Mr. Walter 
W. Harris, Mr. A. L. West, Mrs. A. L. West, 
Mrs. Birdie Plummer, Mrs. Melvina Stroud, Mrs 
Annie B. Alston, Mrs. Katie Green, Mr. Johnson. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Goldsboro City Schools 


Miss Vina D. Barnes, Miss Catherine Bond, 
Mrs. Julia A. Croom, Mrs. Alice S. Hogans, Mrs. 


S. Y. Holt, Miss Cora Johnson, Miss Mary L. 
Burden, Miss Caleria Edwards, Miss Geneva 
Fields, Mrs. N. J. Frederick, Mrs. M. B. Holt, 


Mrs. Valnolia Scott, Miss Rosa L. Atmore, Miss 
Lillie Baker, Mrs. M. A. Christian, Mr. R. C. 
Christian, Miss Virginia Faison, Miss Susie M. 
Faucette, Miss Sadie B. Grantham, Miss Wilma 
Jones, Miss Geneva Parker, Miss Pauline Sykes, 
Miss Hattie B. Whitley, Mrs. A. V. Williams, 
Mr. G. L. Allen, Miss M. V. Brown, Mr. J. H. 
Carney, Mrs. Mayme W. Carney, Mrs. F. T. 
Cheatham, Mr. W. A. Cheatham, Mr. G. W. Clark, 
Miss B. B. Everett, Miss N. M. Fairley, Mr. W. 
A. Foster, Miss Goldie Francis, Miss Rosa Gray, 
Miss Charity Hatcher, Miss Susie Guess, Miss 
Mildred A. Johnson, Mr. T. S. Johnson, Miss 
Georgia Parks, Miss Margaret Sparrow, Mrs. R. 
V. Wright, Miss Jessie Williams, Mrs. A. H. 
Brown, Mr. H. V. Brown. 


e Carver High School—M ount Olive 


Mr. J. E. Cromartie, Mr. S. D. Elliott, Mr. 
J. W. Broadhurst, Miss Marie Person, Miss A. M. 
Thompson, Miss D. E. Smith, Miss A. J. Morton, 


Mrs. A. B. Hughes, Mrs. A. D. Bizzle, Mrs. 
Clarinet Brock, Mrs. A. C. Jones, Mrs. A. QO. 
Kornegay. 


Colored High School Group—Fremont 


Mr. W. H. Cannady, Miss Christine B. Clark, 
Miss Mary C. Cesar, Miss Sallie H. Guess, Miss 
Evangeline Forbes, Miss Annelia Melvin, Miss 
Esther M. Shepard, Miss Truedelle Wimbush. 


County Growp 


Mrs. R. W. Underwood, Mrs. Christine Brewer, 
Mr. M. C. Burt, Mrs. M. C. Burt, Mrs. Margaret 
Forte, Mrs. Della J. Finlayson, Miss Sarah 
Vaughn, Miss Ethel Strickland, Miss Rosa Wooten, 
Miss Jimmie Newell, Mrs. Viola Lewis, Miss Sarah 
Hatcher, Mrs. Annie E. Fort, Miss Daisy M. 
Goodman, Mrs. Mary E. Wynn, Miss Estelle Bar- 
field, Miss Nina I. Holt, Mrs. Jessie Simmons, 
Miss Sarah Odell Sykes, Miss Mary Atkinson, Miss 
Lettie Boney, Miss Lillie B. Miller, Miss Johnnie 
L. Herring, Mr. D. S. Pridgen, Mrs. Mattie Ar- 
rington, Mrs. Ruth Cole, Miss Nellie Kornegay, 
Miss Louise Faison, Mr. Felix #. Bryan, Mrs. 
Daisy M. Dafford, Mrs. Maude M. Kornegay, Mrs. 
Mary E. Carter, Miss Lummie Wooten, Mrs. Hat- 
tie Harris, Mrs. Ethel R. Garris, Miss Sadie B. 
Kornegay, Miss Carrie M. Diggs, Miss Juanita 
Faison, Mrs. Maggie Stephenson, Miss Sankie 
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Thompson, Mr. Charles Bland, Mrs. Mattie Jones, 

Miss Annie B. Wynn, Mrs. Jimmie A. Taylor, 
Mrs. Luetta Powell, Miss Rosa BE. Best, Mr. J. J. 
Tae Mrs. Bertha B. McKay, Mrs. Ara E. At- 
inson. ; 


WILKES COUNTY 
Lincoln Heights High School—Wilkesboro 


Miss Gainelle Grant, Miss Mary Wade, Miss 
Portia Kelsey, Miss Ruth Williams, Miss Myrtis 
Hampton, Miss Pansy Gregg, Miss Richetta Vin- 
cent, Mr. Gregory Woods, Miss Mozelle Cundiff, 
Miss Elise Crawford, Mr. Clarence Howard, Mr. 
W. Burt Harper. 


WILSON COUNTY 


Wilson High School Group—Wilson 


sa 

Mr. W. H. A. Howard, Miss B. M. Davis, Miss 
C. F. Hunt, Miss E. L. Walton, Miss J. E. Amos, 
Mr. S. N. Harper, Miss N. L. Wynn, Mrs. EB. L. 
Shade, Miss N. I. Lee, Miss S. M. Taylor, Mrs. 
D. H. Whitted, Mrs. A. M. Jones, Miss M. E. 
Key, Mrs. A. M. Dupree, Miss M. F. Griffin, Miss 
F. Walson. 


County Group 


Mr. H. M. Fitts, Miss L. O. Cherry, Mrs. S. A. 
Barbour, Mrs. Cora Powell, Mrs. Madgie Red- 
mond, Mrs. Mazie Wells, Mrs. Mary E. Bras- 
well, Mrs. H. H. Peacock, Mrs. M. L. Cherry. 


Stantonburg St. Graded School—Wilson 


Mrs. P. H. Stanback, Mrs. A. D. Butterfield, 
Mrs. T. Jones, Mrs. Julia Harrell, Mrs. S. B. 
Vick, Mrs. E. P. Reid, Miss M. I. Langley, Miss 
E. E. Brodie, Miss M. L. Robertson, Miss R. E. 
Cobb, Mrs. E. C. Pitts, Mrs. Sarah Wilson. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGH 


Dr. G. E. Davis, Mr. L. S. Cozart, Mrs. L. S. 
Cozart, Mr. G. H. Ferguson, Mr. Wm. M. Cooper, 
Lieut. L. A. Oxley, Mrs. L. A. Oxley, Miss Rose 
V. Wilhoite, Mr. H. L. Trigg, Mrs. Annie W. 
Holland. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Dr! “Ay TS Allen) Dra S) 7G? Atkins, Dros Cans. 
Brown, Dr. P. W. Moore, Mr. N. C. Newbold, Dr. 
N. F. Roberts, Dr. E. E. Smith. 


UNCLASSIFIED LIST 


Names of persons listed under this head regis- 
tered at Winston-Salem, but failed to give their 
addresses. 

Miss Deerah C. Beaners, Mr. C. C. Boomer, — 
Mrs. Mattie A. Boomer, Mr. B. G. Brown, Miss 
Lillian Brown, Miss Ruth A. Browne, Mrs. J. H. 
Butler, Mrs. Sarah V. Caldwell, Mrs. A. J. Camp- 
bell, Miss Rozella Clarkton, Mrs. Imogene Craw- 
ford, Miss Estelle Devane, Miss Dorothy V. Dock- 
ery, Miss Amanda Francis, Miss Marian Frone- 
berger, Miss Beatrice Fuller, Mrs. Plummer Gra- 
ham, Mr. EH. R. Garnett, Mr. Jesse P. Griggs, 
Miss Emma Hager, Miss Edith Hall, Mrs. S. W. 
Hamilton, Mr. J. G. Harris, Miss Edna Hauser, 
Miss Eva Henley, Mr. I. Boyd Holden, Miss Anne 
Humphy, Mrs. Dora Humphy, Miss Cecilia Jack- 
son, Miss Martha Jackson, Miss Dorothy L. John- 
son, Mrs. Glennia MecKethan, Mrs. Minnie Meek- 
ins, Miss Maude Mitchell, Miss Ruth Mitchell, 
Miss Venelia L. Morrow, Miss Edith Parker, Mrs. 
Daisy Quevrodo, Miss Bernice Reid, Mr. L. L. 
Ramseur, Mrs. C. J. B. Reid, Miss Geneva Rose- 
boro, Miss Maggie Sellars, Miss Odessa Shaw, 
Miss Rosa Smith, Mrs. Sujette L. Smith, Mrs. 
M. J. Staton, Miss Marion S. Spurlock, Miss Edna 
Thomas, Miss Elizabeth Virgil, Mrs. E. EE. 
Watts, Mr. Rex Wellman, Miss Lossie L. Wil- 
liams, Miss Ruth Woodard, Miss F'aith Woodson. 
Mr. F. T. Husband. 4 
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Life is often dark, but then there are 
rifts in the clouds when we behold the 
glorious deep blue of the sky. Not a 
day passes but that the birds sing in the 
branches, and the tree-tops poise back- 
ward and forward in restful, rhythmic 
harmony, and never an hour goes by but 
that hope bears us up on her wings as the 
eagle does her young. And ever just be- 
fore the year dies and the frost comes, 
the leaves take on a gorgeous hue and 
the color of the flowers then puts to 
shame for brilliancy all the plainer pet- 
als of springtime.—Elbert Hubbard, 











Local Units Reporting 100% Membership 


One hundred per cent schools are also listed here, even though they may belong to local units that 
are not one hundred per cent. We shall be glad to correct any errors or publish any omissions.— 


EDITOR. 
Mecklenburg County: 
Morgan School, Charlotte. 
Myers Street School, Charlotte. 
Fairview School, Charlotte. 
Alexander Street School, Charlotte. 
Moore County: 
Academy Heights High School, Pinehurst. 
Moore County Training School, Carthage. 
New Hanover County: 
New Hanover County Group. 
Williston Elementary School, Wilmington. 
Peabody Elementary School, Wilmington. 
Orange County: 
Orange County Training School, Chapel Hill. 
Perquimans County: 
Perquimans County Group. 
Person County: 
Person County Training School. 
Pitt County: 
Greenville Graded and Industrial High School. 
Richmond County: 
Rockingham High School. 
Capital Highway High School, Hamlet. 
Rowan County: 
Rowan County Group. 
Vance County: 
Henderson Public Schools. 
Wake County: 
Berry O’Kelly Training School, Method. 
Raleigh Public Schools. 
Warren County: 
Warren County Group. 
Wayne County: 
Goldsboro Public Schools. 
Fremont High School. 
Wilkes County: 
Wilkes County Group. 
Wilson County: 
Wilson High School, Wilson. 


Anson County: 

Anson County Training School, Wadesboro. 
Bertie County: 

Windsor Colored High School. 
Buncombe County: 

Hill Street School, Asheville. 
Burke County: 

Olive Hill School, Morganton. 
Currituck County: 

Currituck County Group. 
Catawba County: 

Ridgeview High School, Hickory. 
Cumberland County: 

Colored High School, Fayetteville. 

Fayetteville State Normal School. 
Durham County: 

Durham County Group. 

Pearson Elementary School. 
Forsyth County: 

Forsyth County Group (100% plus). 

Winston-Salem Teachers College. 

Winston-Salem City Schools. 
Granville County: 

Mary Potter School, Oxford. 
Guilford County: 

Guilford County Teachers Club. 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia. 

Dudley High School, Greensboro. 

William Penn High School, High Point. 
Halifax County: 

Scotland Neck Elementary School. 
Hertford County: 

Waters Institute, Winton. 
Henderson County: 

Hendersonville Public School. 
Tredell County: 

Iredell County Unit. 


C”D 


Schools Accounting For 100% of Graduates 


A number of schools are beginning to realize that it is not enough to graduate students, but that 
they should follow them up for several years and at least account for them. The schools listed 
below are placed on the State’s Honor Roll for acc ounting for their graduates 100 per cent: 











1929 1930 
City Public Rural Public Private City Public Salisbury Rocky Point 
Asheville Burgaw Albion Academy Asheboro ed “1 ae ake 
Beaufort Dunn Allen Home Beaufort pea A Sas arenas 
Hickory Garysburg Bennett Carthage Bt os othe eee 
Leaksville Hertford Bricks cone ic a oe 
Lexingto Nashville Kinston College fast Spencer + * : 
Rees B th ale Kittrell Greensboro Winston-Salem Winton 
New Bern Pinehurst Laurinburg eae Ruraleublic Private 
Reidsville Rich Square Palmer Memorial 1ckory jl 
Rockingham Rocky Point Redstone Academy Monroe Bur ew peng A 
Rocky Mount Smithfield Roanoke Institute Morganton Elerion Kinston College 
Salisbury Southport Thompson Institute New Bern ee Olive Kittrell 
Wilmington Warsaw Raleigh Nashville Laurinburg 
Wilson vi Rockingham Parmele Palmer Memoria 


Rocky Mount 


Pinehurst 


St. Augustine 























MARY POTTER SCHO@s 


OXFORD, N. C. 





WELLS HALL—THE HOME OF THE GIRLS 


The photograph above shows the building recently remodeled and enlarged, making a beautiful, thoroughly 


modern, and comfortable home. 


“Decalogue of a School’s Worth” 


1. It must be a school of honorable 
traditions in furthering the end for 
which it was founded. 


2. It must have well-known and hon- 
est educational ideals. 


3. The alumni should be men and 
women of character and leadership. 


4, Its reputation in its immediate en- 
vironment must be wholesome. 


5. Its location and setting must be 
healthful and inspiring. 


6. Its faculty must be able and devot- 
ed to their calling. 


The following should be determining factors in answering the ques- 
tion, What school shall I attend? 


7. Its voice on the problems of right- 
eous living must be clear. 


8. It must be a place where fine fel- 
lowship shall be found under stimulat- 
ing, intellectual, and social opportuni- 
ties. 


9. It must be a place where teachers 
shall be guides, and students and teach- 
ers shall be learners together. 


10. It must be a place where commun- 
ion with God, and a study of His Word 
and fellowship with Him through prayer 
and praise, are counted as “putting first 
things first.” 


SUCH A PLACE IS “MARY POTTER SCHOOL” 


For further information write G. C. SHAW, Principal 
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Those Other Things 


There is such talk of this and that--the needful 
things we do, 


Yet I keep thinking of the bubbles’ gay and chang- 
ing hue, ardent youth believes in. 


How can I make these young ones strong? 


Attuned to things that are, yet save the lilting of 
their song? 


Save their joy in rainbows; their faith in Love? 


What words of mine or deeds can make a drab 
schoolroom a place supremely fine? 


—GRACIA BRYAN BOLFING. 
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The Great Indictment 


F we were threatened by an external danger we 
| should know how to organize ourselves to deal with 
it. The late war furnished sufficient evidence on 
this point. But this new danger (universal privation 
and suffering in a world of plenty), which is even more 
serious, finds us without resources. 


The intellectual bankruptcy of our industrial lead- 
ers constitutes an indictment of our educational system. 
The training of these leaders prepared them to operate 
and improve the existing social machinery, but it did 
not prepare them for the continuous reconstruction of 
this machinery in the direction of an ideal social order. 


—BOYD H. BODE. 
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Obstacles To Supervision’ 


By CARL D. WASHBURN 


Principal, McKinley Junior High School, Columbus 


T is rather difficult to 
I add anything new to 
what has been written 
@ || and discussed concern- 
, ing the obstacles in the 
(A 2 way of a practical pro- 
gram of supervision. 
Those more commonly brought for- 
ward include the time element, the 
unwillingness or inability of many 
teachers to carry out suggestions 
made by the supervisor, and cer- 
tain defects in the college training 
of teachers. Of these obstacles, the 
one that practically all principals 
will name first concerns the lack of 
time. In a table appearing in Teu- 
ton and Struthers’ book on super- 
vision it appears that, in the North 
Central Association, sixty-nine per 
cent of the principals replying stat- 
ed that they used one-fifth or less 
of their time for supervision. After 
due allowance is made for the dubi- 
ous value of questionnaire answers, 
the percentage given is still inter- 
esting, since it is safe to assume that 
the principals in their replies would 
not underestimate the time spent 
on supervision. And since the 
shortcoming is not confined to any 
one section of the Nation nor to 
any particular type of school, there 
must be a fundamental reason for 
this condition. This seems to me to 
be found in the multiplicity of ad- 
ministrative, disciplinary, and com- 
munity duties which have come to 
devolve upon the principal, duties 
which in many cases cannot be 
foreseen or delegated, the asser- 
tions of inexperienced educational 
theorists to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Without wishing to underrate in 
any way the importance of super- 
vision, it is the writer’s contention 
that good administration is a pre- 
requisite to good supervision. It is 
inconceivable that the best type of 
classroom supervision would suc- 


ceed in a school with a poorly ad- 


justed program; a low standard-of 
discipline; a lack of school spirit, 
inadequate supplies, postponed or 
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neglected interviews, belated an- 
swers to correspondence and to re- 
ports and statistical data, together 
with the inauguration of hastily 
and illy conceived plans. The type 
of administration is the thing most 
patent to the visitor to the school. 
It is immediately apparent to all 
who enter the building. It creates 
either respect or distrust, both with 
the public and the teaching corps. 
It is the chief determinant of the 
school morale and, without a high 
degree of administrative efficacy 
and the consequent respect of the 
faculty, efforts at supervision are 
fatuous. For these reasons it is 
absolutely necessary that certain 
administrative problems be solved, 
even in some cases at the expense 
of supervision. 

The time problem has become 
even more acute in recent years 
through the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, the great increase in 
school enrollment, and the size of 
school units, and in the introduc- 
tion of numerous school activities. 
As can readily be noted, some of 
these go further than adding to 
administrative duties with the at- 
tendant requirement of additional 
time. The extra-curricular enter- 
prise and the exceedingly impor- 
tant guidance program have great- 
ly expanded the field of supervision 
itself so that it is no longer confined 
merely to class instruction. All of 
this is equivalent to saying that, 
while the administrative duties 
have grown in extent and complex- 
ity, there has been a broadening in 
the field of supervision itself, and 
these concomitant tendencies have 
accentuated the time problem. 

Nor is the lack of time due en- 
tirely to inadequate office help, al- 
though an additional force would 
undoubtedly alleviate the situation. 
For instance, it stands to reason 
that if.a comparatively small schoo} 
of five hundred pupils really needs 
a principal, assistant principal, and 
a clerk, one with an enrollment of 
fifteen hundred would need some 
extra assistance unless, perchance, 


the principal of the larger building 
was a much faster worker. 

To sum up the time problem, it 
might be said that the growth of 
the school unit and the vast expan- 
sion in the scope of the educational 
program has raised a problem in 
supervision which an increased of- 
fice personnel alone cannot solve, 
since many of the school situations 
require the personal attention of 
the principal. 

Little need be said of the second 
obstacle to supervision mentioned 
above, namely, the unwillingness of 
certain teachers to accept sugges- 
tions for the improvement of their 
work. Asa rule, such a condition is 
not general, but only applies to a 
very limited number of individuals 
in a building. Such teachers may 
constitute more of an annoyance 
than an obstacle. The real difficulty 
seems to arise with that class of 
teachers who have done nothing 
professionally since they received 
their appointment, but who, at the 
same time, are careful to do noth- 
ing so flagrantly weak as to war- 
rant a recommendation for their 
dismissal. 

One source of the school super- 
visor’s problems goes back to the 
college training of the teacher. To 
no small degree the methods and 
ideals of the prospective teacher 
are shaped by the college instruc- 
tors. It would seem, then, that, at 
least in the colleges of education, 
the finest type of teaching should 
be found as an inspiration and 
guide to the young teacher; and yet 
all too frequently the very opposite 
of this is found. Indeed, it is inex- 
plicable to many teachers that state 
laws regulate and attempt to fix 
high standards for teaching in the 
public schools, but provide no safe- 
guards for university students. The 
sole requirement so often seems to 
be a doctor’s degree, even when 
the holder knows nothing at all of 
a practical nature. The student is 
sent from a high school where, pre- 
sumably, he had good teachers, to a 
university where all too often he is 

(Continued on Page 17) a 
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Interpreting the School to the Public 


By H. L. Trice 


Inspector, High Schools, Division Negro Education 


HE necessity for keeping 
the public informed as 
to school policies and 

® || programs is often for- 
gotten in times of pros- 

perity when the coffers 

are full and the people 

need little or no persuasion to con- 
clude that their children need a 
new and finer school- 
house. When an econ- 
omy program is felt 


NEED FOR AND PURPOSE OF 
SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


There is apparent agreement 
among school officials that the peo- 
ple of a community should under- 
stand and approve the program of 
the public school as a basis for giv- 
ing it tangible support. The tax- 


TABLE I 


Fields under which 96 per cent of School News can be classified 


withdrawn at the slightest provo- 
cation. 

The chief function of informing 
the people as to the schools which 
they support is to secure their in- 
terest in, wholesome attitude to- 
ward, and respect for public edu- 
cation, so that they will accept the 
program of the schools, give it 
whole-hearted support 
financially and moral- 
ly, and allow the con- 
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of these boards are ad- 
vocating the elimination of extra- 
curricular activities — music, art, 
business courses, manual training, 
and home economics. 

Such notions held by citizens of 
superior intelligence suggest that 
the knowledge of the average citi- 
zen with respect to the desirable 
function of the schools must be far 
from adequate. One would natu- 
rally ask, then: 

, What are the needs for and pur- 
pose of school publicity? 

What does the public know about 
its schools? 

What does it wish to know? 

What should it know as a basis 
for understanding and supporting 
the school program? 

What information is being dis- 
seminated ? 

What groups 
should be reached ? 

What are the best vehicles for 
publicity ? 


of individuals 


meanings from those implied in Farley’s classification. 


payers will approve until the tax 
bills are received. Then, if there 
has been misunderstanding, it is 
expressed in demands for economy, 
and particularly in abnormal eco- 
nomic periods like the present the 
school program is likely to be 
forced back to the line of the peo- 
ple’s understanding. Todd! says 
that the people no longer accept 
blindly what the school offers, and 
that “the public advocacy of any 
educational program in almost any 
department becomes dependent 
upon sound argument substantiat- 
ed by facts and figures.” 

The failure of communities to 
receive necessary school facilities 
can very often be traced to the 
fact that the public had not been 
thoroughly informed concerning 
the actual needs of the schools. It 
is invariably true that what is 
little understood gets half-hearted 
support, and that this support is 


Public school affairs 
were divided into eight fields by 
Todd,? as follows: “board, curricu- 
lum, buildings, pupils, finance, 
teachers, school organization, su- 
perintendent,” and fifty questions 
were formulated concerning some 
phase of each field. These were 
primary or essential questions— 
“those which are prerequisite to 
further information,” and were 
also of the “Yes” or “No” type. 
For purposes of convenience, the 
fifty were divided into two exam- 
inations of twenty-five questions 
each, and submitted through the 
school children to parents in six 
thousand homes in seventeen dif- 
ferent cities of the United States 
scattered over the North, South, 
East, and West. 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT TO 
KNow ABOUT THE SCHOOLS? 


In an analysis of school news, 
Farley? found that 96 per cent of 
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school news can be classified under 
thirteen heads. The interest rank 
of these items to 5,067 patrons 
(mostly parents; a few teachers) 
is given in Table I. The same in- 
vestigator then analyzed 39,265 
column inches of school news in 
737 issues of ten newspapers in ten 
different cities and classified it ac- 
cording to content under the thir- 
teen headings. The per cent of 
each is given in Table I. For com- 
parison the eight fields by Todd 
are listed in the same table. 

The point of chief interest in 
this analysis lies in the fact that 
patrons are most interested in “pu- 
pil progress and achievement and 
least interested in extra-curricular 
activities.” The items analyzed 
dealt in 5.6 per cent of the cases 
with “pupil progress and achieve- 
ment” and 47.1 of the cases with 
extra-curricular activities, which 
constitutes almost the direct oppo- 
site of the patrons’ interests, ac- 
cording to this study. 


WHAT SHOULD THE PUBLIC KNOW 
ABOUT SCHOOLS? 


The following is a list of items 
gathered from all authors listed 
and grouped around certain defi- 
nite heads as nearly as possible. 
There is much overlapping because 
of varying interpretations. Farley 
gives apparently the most com- 
plete list on the basis of his inves- 
tigation into the interests of pa- 
trons. Number in parentheses re- 
fers to times mentioned by differ- 
ent authors. 

PUPILS 

1. Examinations. 

2. Promotions, 

3. Graduates. 

. Diplomas. 

. Alumni (2). 

Precocious children. 

. Unusual attainments. 

. Age-grade data. 

. Age progress. 

10. Exhibits and displays, 

11. College entrance requirements, 

12. Out-of-school achievements of pupils. 

3. Thoroughness in subject matter. 

14. Scholastic achievement. 

15. Failures. 

16. Comparisons with other schools. 

17. Evaluations and criticism of schools 
from within and without. 


> COST SD OTR 


18. Pupil attitude toward school and 
education, 

19. Pupil contribution toward civic af- 
fairs. 


20. Reports to parents. 
21. Prizes and scholarships. 
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INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT AND CLASSIFI- 78. Population of compulsory attend- 
CATION ance age. 

22. Intelligence testing. 79. Enrollment of compulsory attend- 
23. Guidance methods. ance age. 


24. Codperation with home. 

25. Systems of instruction. 

26. Use of equipment. 

27. Visiting teachers. 

28. Visual instruction. 

29. Supervision of instruction. 
30. Excursions and field trips. 
31. Correlation of subjects. 

32. Marking systems. 

33. Extension classes. 

34, Junior high school methods. 


HEALTH 


35. Physical examinations. 
36. Cafeteria service. 
37. Playgrounds, 
38. Health plays. 
39. School nurses, physicians, 
dentists, et al. 
40. Personal hygiene. 
41. Safety education. 
42. Corrective physical exercises. 
43. Free clinics. 
44. Health and school achievement. 
45. Sanitation of buildings, environ- 
ment, equipment. 
46. Aims and achievement of health 
education. 
47. Special health classes. 
48. Cost of health service in school. 
CURRICULUM 
49. Curriculum offerings and revision. 
50. Character education. 
51. Experimental research. 
52. Special subjects. 
53. Library service. 
54. Thrift. 
55. School gardens. 
56. Aims of the curriculum, 
57. Objectives of education. 
58. Legislative prescriptions and court 
decisions regarding curricula. 
59. Projects. 
60. Civie education. 
61. Special courses for defectives. 
62. Night school. 
63. Continuation school. 
64. Adult education. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
65. Journalism. 
66. Debating. 
67. Literary organizations. 
68. Dramatics. 
69. Special day activities. 
0. Student government. 
1. Games. 
2. Boy Scouts. 


“1 


“I ~1 


Data Rerpuciste Tro STATISTICAL PRESEN- 


TATION 

73. Future needs of system. 

74. Value of buildings per child that 
can be comfortably seated. 

75. Comparison per capita expenditure 
per thousand dollars of taxable 
wealth with other cities the same 
size. 

76. Wasted space. 

77. Proportionate cost of upkeep and 
repairs per capita. 


80. Increase in period of years. 

81. Character of absences. 

82. Eliminations—cause. 

83. Retardation—causes. 

84. Per capita cost and expenditures in 
terms of average daily attend- 
ance. 


SUPERVISION 


85. Teaching load. 

86. Effectiveness of methods of im- 
proving teachers in service. 

87. Methods producing best results. 


It is agreed that publicity for 
the schools should be continuous, 
even though special information 
may be gotten out for a special 
purpose campaign, such as a bond 
election. It should never be limited, 
however, to pre-bond issue efforts. 
Of the items compiled from four+ 
sources there is much that can be 
used in any community. It will be 
seen from the small number of 
items mentioned more than once 
that there was no great unanimity 
as to content. At the same time 
many of the items could be com- 
bined because of the similarity in 
meaning. 


GROUPS TO BE REACHED 


Effort expended in informing the 
public is futile unless at least a 
large majority of the citizens are 
reached. For that purpose the fol- 
lowing comprehensive list is sug- 
gestive: 


Civic organizations. 

. Churches. 

Secret orders. 

. Parent-Teacher Association. 
Farm organizations. 


This majority should include 
those who are evidently the most 
difficult to convince. After one de- 
termines what the parents and 
teachers and patrons want to know, 
and what will convince them, there 
is still the unknown strength of 
those who belong to none of the 
groups mentioned. This last class 
sometimes puts up the most dam- 
aging opposition to the school pro- 
gram. 

All educational officials and 
school workers should be thorough- 
ly conversant with the program in 
order to help interpret it to the 
community. ? 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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An Il. mportant Aspect of Supervision 


Principal of the Hlementary Schools, Wilmington 


haps no phase of our ed- 
ucational procedure has 

& || been in the limelight so 

5 much as 


I N the last few years per- 


supervision 

(239) || has. It has been ma- 
ligned, praised, criti- 

cized, and glorified. It has been 


called a science and an art. It has 
been referred to, also, as the most 
unscientific of our educational prac- 
tices. It has been labeled “inspec- 
tion” and “snoopervision,” indicat- 
ing that the term supervision is a 
misnomer for the things practiced 
under its name. It is sometimes 
thought to be one of the essential 
things in our educational set-up. 
Its opponents claim, however, that 
it is least essential and is the first 
thing eliminated in an economy 
program. 

But whether a thing of good or 
evil, supervision in one form or 
another is here to stay. Dr. Mc- 
Gaughy of Columbia in his trip 
around the country found that to a 
large measure the building princi- 
pal is becoming the supervisor for 
his school. In this article the term 
supervisor or principal is used in- 
terchangeably. Dr. McGaughy also 
found there is a trend away from 
the special subject supervisor to 
the more general supervisor, and 
that the supervisor is fast becom- 
ing a curriculum specialist. 

When a supervisor or principal 
makes a visit to a classroom and 
sees a lesson being poorly taught 
or the class not very well managed, 
he has the urge to do something 
about it. To remedy this condition, 
he resorts to conferences and offers 
suggestions of various kinds, and 
sometimes he offers to teach a class 
for the teacher so that she may see 
the practical demonstration of his 
suggestions. What is the teacher’s 
reaction to having her class taught 
by a supervisory official while she 
looks on in the réle of an observer? 
This article is an effort to evaluate 
this practice in the light of teach- 
ers’ reaction to it. 

Miss Julia L. Hahn, formerly 
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supervisor of primary grades in 
San Francisco and now supervisor 
in Washington, D. C., says the 
most effective thing is to show the 
teacher how to teach, and that the 
principal or supervisor himself can 
do it. There are teachers who wel- 
come this sort of help, for they are 
eager to improve; there are others 
who resent it because they feel it 
is an implication of their ineffi- 
ciency; and there are those who 
take the attitude of “I would like 
to see you do it any better.” 


The following questionnaire was 
recently sent out to eighty teachers 
in the city of Wilmington and New 
Hanover County. Thirteen of these 
were rural teachers, twenty-six 
were high school teachers, and the 
remainder were teachers in the city 
elementary schools. The study has 
to do with elementary schools 
principally, but the answers of the 
high school teachers, save on one 
item, were practically the same as 
for the elementary teachers. The 
questionnaire follows, with the per- 
centage of answers. 

To the Teachers of Wilmington, N. C., 
and New Hanover County: 

Your assistance is requested in getting 
the answers to this questionnaire. Please 
underscore Yes or No, As you are asked 
not to sign your name, please feel free to 
answer just as you think. 

1. If you were having difficulty, or if 
you were not getting the best results in 
teaching a class, would you want the 
principal. or supervisor to teach a period 
or periods for you while you looked on? 
Yes, 97%. No, 3%. 

2. Would you ask the supervisor or 
principal to do this? Yes, 77%. No, 23%. 

3. If the supervisor or principal said 
he would like to come to teach a class 


for you, without your asking for it, 
would you feel embarrassed? Yes, 14%. 
No, 86%. 


4. If the supervisor or principal did a 
much better job in teaching your class 
than you had been doing, would it cause 
you to lose prestige with your children? 
Yes, 22%. No, 78%. 

5. Is this possible loss of prestige of 
sufficient importance to outweigh the 
good that might come to you in seeing 
improved technique and management 
demonstrated in your classroom? Yes, 
13%. No, 87%. 


6. If you asked the supervisor or prin- 
cipal to teach a class for you and he 
said, “You are doing as well as I can,” 


would he lose prestige with you? Yes, 
5%. No, 95%: 

(a) Would you feel encouraged? Yes, 
92%. No, 8%. 

(b) Would you feel flattered? Yes, 
5%. No, 95%. 


It is worthy of note that while 97 
per cent of the teachers wanted the 
assistance suggested in question 1, 
only 77 per cent of them would ask 
for it. The other 23 per cent may 
be too timid to ask for aid, or they 
may think. the principal unsympa- 
thetic, or they may be in the class 
of the poor but proud person who 
would not beg. 

The 14 per cent who would feel 
embarrassed in question 3 is large 
enough to take into consideration. 
Tact and sympathy on the part of 
supervisor or principal could possi- 
bly overcome this. 

Almost one-fourth of the teach- 
ers answering the questionnaire 
were concerned about the attend- 
ant loss of prestige with their chil- 
dren. It was here that there was 
a noticeable difference in the an- 
swers of the high school teachers. 
While only 17 per cent of elemen- 
tary teachers were disturbed about 
this loss of prestige, 31 per cent of 
the high school teachers answered 
this question “Yes.” This may pos- 
sibly be due to the teachers’ belief 
that as children grow older they 
are more critical of values. If 
this possible prestige loss should 
worry the supervisor or principal, 
there is a ray of hope, for in an- 
swering the fifth question a much 
smaller percentage thought that 
the possible loss would outweigh 
the probable gain. Then, too, this 
help might regain the loss of pres- 
tige and add greater stature to the 
children’s opinion of the teacher. 

The answers to question 6, to- 
gether with the remainder of the 
questionnaire, would seem to indi- 
cate that this demonstration teach- 
ing assistance by the principal is 
very much worth while for the 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Educational Values of the School Excursion 


OUTH the world over 
loves pleasure, novelty, 
and play, and seeks 

8 eternally to find, create, 
aN as and extend them into 

we unexplored fields. The 

school trip is, therefore, 
one of the most effective ways of 
utilizing these tendencies of youth 
and directing them into educational 
channels. 

Perhaps it will be well here to 
say that we shall use the words 
school trips and excursions inter- 
changeably, although the excur- 
sion is often thought of-as being of 
longer duration than the trip, last- 
ing several days or weeks and tak- 
ing in different cities and states. In 
reading this paper the reader will 
do well to keep in mind McKown’s 
definition of a school trip as “a 
visit by a body of students to some 
place or event for educational pur- 
poses.” 

There is some question as to 
whether school trips are curricular 
or extra-curricular. Mc Kown 
thinks that the school trip should 
be a part of the curriculum, just as 
maps, globes, or other teaching de- 
vices. While there are those who 
might be inclined to question this 
view, the fact remains that whether 
the trip is regarded as in the cur- 
riculum or extra-curricular, it is 
very closely connected with the cur- 
riculum and should actually grow 
out of the regular classroom work. 
This is one of the tests of a good 
excursion. 

The school trip has _ historical 
precedent not only in America, but 
in Europe as well; for example, 
school journeys for the children of 
London are mentioned as early as 
1896. Many of the more progres- 
sive schools of America have been 
making use of the possibilities of 
this form of school procedure for 
years. The famous German youth 
movement which is sweeping Ger- 
many, and which is already spread- 
ing to other countries, is in reality 
an extended excursion. When prop- 
erly organized and conducted, the 
educational possibilities of this 
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youth movement are legion, as edu- 
cators who have observed it in Ger- 
many testify. 

The school trip can and does con- 
tribute much toward the realiza- 
tion of the cardinal aims of second- 
ary education. Health, this first of 
all the cardinal principles, should 
be the first objective of all schools, 
and no school procedure should be 
adopted in which the health factor 
has not been carefully considered. 
The observation of Dr. Edna Bailey 
that “The more enlightened the 
curriculum ... the more tired, stu- 
pid, and excitable these students 
appeared to be,” tends to lend 
weight to the above statement. Dr. 
Bailey further states, in outlining 
a health program for high schools, 
that the goals of the health pro- 
gram are both “long-range as well 
as immediate.” Assuming that 
most of us are in accord with this 
statement, I propose the school trip 
as fulfilling both conditions. There 
are the immediate benefits of change 
of position, change of scenery, of 
motion and exercise, and of fresh, 
invigorating air, especially if there 
is some walking connected with the 
trip; and there should be some 
walking on every trip if at all pos- 
sible and if time permits. If this 
kind of exercise is started early, 
continued and well guided through 
the high school period, there will 
be formed a liking for going on 
trips which will carry on over into 
adult life, thus helping to serve the 
long-range side of the health pro- 
gram. 

Worthy use of leisure is another 
of the cardinal principles to which 
the school excursion can make 
many valuable contributions. This 
is one phase of education that the 
schools have side-stepped some- 
what in the past. Today, with more 
leisure on our hands than ever be- 
fore in the world’s history, and 
with the modern machines and la- 
bor-saving devices tending to make 
possible even more leisure than we 
now have, the school is faced with 
a tremendously vital problem which 
is calling for solution. One writer, 


perhaps a little pessimistic, says: 
“The average young person today 
possesses leisure and the means to 
make the worst of it.” This state- 
ment, all too true, sounds a note of 
warning to the school to get busy 
with the kind of activities that will 
save our youth and adults even 
from themselves. The school ex- 
cursion is certainly one of the most 
effective, most educative and inter- 
esting, and cheapest ways of using 
leisure now and incidentally of 
practicing how to use it more 
worthily and profitably in the fu- 
ture. Youth has a natural desire 
to wander and travel. The excur- 
sion gives the opportunity for 
guiding this natural wanderlust 
into worth-while channels. It also 
takes advantage of the natural de- 
sire of people to be together, the 
so-called gregarious instinct. Then 
again there is the further fact that 
youth as well as adults desire to 
experience things for themselves. 
The excursion by using these and 
other natural bents of boys and 
girls, and by directing them into 
really worth-while and educative 
experiences, is contributing mighti- 
ly to the program of leisure both 
now and in the future. Is it not 
hard to believe that a boy or girl 
trained to find pleasure in natural 
phenomena, of information and 
recreation in museums, libraries, 
art galleries, and theatres of the 
better type, will be compelled to or 
will have very much desire to re- 
vert to the cheap, commercialized 
types of recreation that are filling 
our land? 

What does the excursion offer in 
helping to achieve the next cardi- 
nal aim of secondary education, 
citizenship ? 

“The main function of the school 
is to develop good citizens. Being 
a good citizen implies a member- 
ship interest and responsibility in 
a community. This membership 
must be based upon an acquaint- 
ance with the affairs, feelings, and 
history of the community, its in- 
dustrial and commercial activities. 
This knowledge a student may ac- 
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quire in regular class work.” ... 
“But more vital is the direct con- 
tact between the prospective citi- 
zen and the community. The school 
trip provides this direct contact.” 


By seeing his community first 
hand, the young citizen is enabled 
to observe and have pointed out to 
him both the virtues and the vices 
of the community. These condi- 
tions will form the basis for much 
thought and speculation. And while 
the solutions of youth are ofttimes 
too visionary and too idealistic for 
this hard, practical world, shall we 
deny them.the opportunity to get 
real first-hand knowledge which 
will help to keep them on terra 
firma? Who knows but that some 
scientist in the making among our 
students will see the need and 
find the remedy for some pressing 
problem of industry, or that some 
embryo social scientist, seeing how 
man lives with man, will dream out 
a new social theory that will bless 
mankind? At any rate, let’s give 
them a chance; let’s provide the 
contact. 


Vocational efficiency, worthy 
home membership, command of the 
fundamentals, and ethical charac- 
ter are the remaining cardinal 
principles as stated by the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, and to each 
of these the school excursion can 
contribute at least in an indirect 
way. 

We pass now to a consideration 
of the various subject fields and 
how the excursion can contribute 
to the aims and objectives of these 
subjects. The English teacher can 
make excellent use of the school 
trip in the papers and reports, both 
written and oral. The students have 
something to say, rather than hav- 
ing to say something. Many valu- 
able English lessons can be stimu- 
lated as a result of such trips. 
There is a possibility, though, as 
Fretwell says, of “spoiling all the 
spontaneous fun” by too much writ- 
ten English work. The wise teach- 
er will use caution and common 
sense. 

Of course, the science teacher 
will have need again and again to 
conduct excursions. The vocational 
or shop teacher will want to visit 
the various shops and certain com- 
mercial establishments. The his- 


tory teacher must have the class 
see the various landmarks and his- 
torical spots that dot our communi- 
ties. The foreign language teacher 
will have occasion to conduct 
groups to operas, foreign plays and 
pictures of foreign settlements; in 
fact, should we run the whole 
gamut of the traditional school sub- 
jects there is scarcely one that can- 
not be correlated with and directly 
and positively enriched by using 
the school trip more extensively. 
It fits in wonderfully well with 
Fretwell’s thesis that the extra- 
curricular activities should grow 
out of the class work or the curric- 
ula and return to enrich it. Many 
of our progressive schools are be- 
ginning to make use of this valua- 
ble school procedure, the excursion. 


But the excursion not only en- 
riches and gives life to the tradi- 
tional school subjects; it has many 
other educational values that are 
not related to any special subject, 
but to the broader field of child 
education in its entirety. Briggs 
says: “In teaching pupils to do 
better the desirable things that 
they will do anyway, and revealing 
higher activities, and at the same 
time making these desirable and to 
an extent possible, the excursion is 
important.” The excursion by its 
satisfying nature makes work in- 
teresting and more easily learned. 
“Tt motivates work,” Fretwell says. 
“The excursion enables pupils to 
satisfy their desire to understand 
their environment; have experi- 
ence in planning and carrying out 
real activities and learning how to 
work together. ... It gives experi- 
ence and real opportunity to organ- 
ize and express thought. Because 
of its satisfying quality it leads on 
to more activity in the same field.” 
The excursion truly is rich in edu- 
cational possibilities. 


Who can estimate the benefits 
and the advantages gained by an 
evening’s relaxation from the 
classroom? Is not there something 
worth while in the opportunity to 
observe the community at work or 
to examine the wonderful workings 
of nature first hand? What kind of 
intelligence or achievement test 
can measure the inspiration gained 
by a youngster in listening to an 
opera, seeing a work of art, or oc- 
cupying the mayor’s chair for a 
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few minutes? After all, only a 
small fraction of the real education 
of youth goes on in school, and a 
still smaller part in the so-called 
curriculum or the regular studies. 


The school trip that did not have 
a definite objective in view, that 
was not going somewhere, would 
be a failure to begin. Of course, 
there is value in the hike or the 
trip just for fresh air, but we are 
not concerned with that type of 
trip in this paper. Most cities and 
even smaller communities have a 
wealth of information and inspira- 
tion stored in various museums, 
libraries, and parks. 


The big cities have many more 
places to be seen than the towns, 
but an enterprising teacher and a 
wide-awake class can work won- 
ders even in a “‘one-horse town.” 


Places to be visited may be 
grouped under several heads, such 
asc 


a. Natural sceneries, which would in- 
clude forest, lakes, mountains, freaks of 
nature, and the like. 

b. Places of historical interest—some 
museums, battle grounds, trails, etc. 

ce. Industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. 

d. Public institutions ——- museums, 
libraries, zoological gardens. 

e. Places of amusement and recreation. 

The list below is taken from Mc- 
Kown’s suggested list of places to 
visit: 

Crry, County, STATE, AND FEDERAL 
Markets 
Navy yards 
Treasury 


Courthouse 
Police station 


Arsenal 

Mint 

Ships 
Incinerator 
Postoffice 
Filtration plant 


Bridges and other public works 
Community hospitals and homes 
Road and bridge building 

Jail and penitentiary 

Pumping stations 

Waterworks 


COMMERCIAL 


Bakery Flower shops and 
Banks greenhouses 
Bottling works Insurance offices 
Bus lines Hotel 

Candy factory Ice cream plant 
Cannery Oil station 


Printing office 

Railroad stations, 
yards 

Storage plants 

Telegraph office 

Telephone office 


Cleaners and dyers 
Dairy farms and 
plants 

Dressmaking shops 

Real estate offices 

Stockyards 

Stock exchange 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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( EDITORIALS ) 








ITH this number the NORTH CAROLINA TEACH- 

ERS RECORD begins its third volume. The circu- 
lation of this issue completes the distribution of 
39,000 copies in which have appeared material cover- 
ing a wide range of interest and dealing with prob- 
lems that relate to elementary, secondary, and college 
education. 

It has been and is the purpose of the magazine to 
present articles of as high quality as it can command, 
and to make other features of the periodical equally 
as good. Much credit is due those teachers of the 
State who are helping by their contributions and con- 
structive criticisms to build a better journal and at 
the same time to step-up their own personal growth 
and development. 


Theodore F. Williams 


ANY teachers mourn the passing of Theodore 

Williams. His was a life of earnest devotion 
to the cause of educational uplift in North Carolina. 
For many years he was a teacher at the Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, where his loss among col- 
leagues and students is most keenly felt, but through- 
out the entire State, where his labors as director of 
educational extension brought him in contact with 
hundreds of teachers, his passing was the occasion of 
deep sorrow. He left us September 13th, on the eve 
of beginning another period of intensive activity. 

His interest and effort in building a better State 
Teachers Association were directly proportional to 
the zeal with which he did his work in the college of 
his love. The writer often found him on the field 
stimulating teachers to do a better classroom job and 
to ally themselves with constructive forces working 
to build a better State. 
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Facing the New Year 


T the beginning of 1932 we hear from many quar- 
ters that the depression must soon come to an 
end, and that following this depression there will be 
built up a more enduring prosperity than hitherto 
this country has seen. Some economists point to the 
depressions of 1837, 1873, and 1893 to find similar 
parallels to the times through which we are now 
passing. If their major premise that this depression 
is comparable to those of the past be correct, then the 
history of the depressions of the past is an index to 
the future, and the sort of prosperity which the world 
has enjoyed will certainly return. 

In facing the new year, however, we should not 
waste our energy in wishful thinking or in fruitless 
pining. We must deal with the emergency, to be 
sure. But let us not fail to take into account the fact 
that the present depression has revealed a certain 
weakness in human affairs which education must at- 
tempt to correct. The privation and suffering which 
we experience in a land of plenty are the result of 
the lack of social planning by means of which equi- 
librium between production and consumption should 
have been maintained. Any hopeful outlook on the 
future must reckon with the increasing number of 
unemployed and the consequent restlessness and con- 
fusion. If we would build wisely and well for the 
future we must build a philosophy which places the 
common good above individual achievement of suc- 
cess and the power which attends it. If the leaders 
of industry fail to recognize this as the right direc- 
tion in which human affairs must be steered, the 
distant future will see its civilization ride to destruc- 
tion on the high power of its own machinery. 

What have the schools to do with this weakness and 
this danger? It is their business to furnish the lead- 
ing and the guiding in the reconstruction of basic 
principles which the world’s leadership, especially its 
industrial leadership, must put into operation and 
make effective. It is even the schools’ business to 
produce this leadership and to start now on all the 
levels of our educational scheme. The criterion by 
which we should judge whether or not teachers and 
taught are moving in the right direction in this mat- 
ter, it seems to us, is whether or not community inter- 
est is placed above individual or group welfare. This 
does not mean that conscious self - determination 
should be discouraged; it means rather that a balance 
in material production consistent with human wel- 
fare should be maintained. And the work of the 
schools as a part of their contribution in helping to 
save the social order is to try to produce the sort of 
thinking that will bring this about. 

Let us face the new year, then, and all the future, 
with the courage to hasten a prosperity which can be 
measured in terms of human happiness as well as 
by adequate material comfort. 
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H. S. Credit for Correspondence Courses 


ANY principals of small high schools are con- 
fronted eternally with the problem of more 
adequately taking care of individual differences. Un- 
doubtedly many pupils run away from school because 
the offerings do not include courses that meet their 
needs and satisfy their interests. Many students who 
will never profit from Latin or French are capable 
of becoming master mechanics of one sort or another. 
Most of our high schools, however small, offer one or 
more foreign languages, even if they offer nothing 
else. Frequently, even in the large schools, election is 
between subjects of equal difficulty or equally repug- 
nant to the student who must elect them. Such elec- 
tion by no means takes care of individual differences 
nor is calculated to retain a certain type of student 
in school. The average principal knows these things, 
to be sure, but the problem is to find an alternative. 
To principals who have seriously considered this 
problem we heartily recommend supervised corre- 
spondence courses. According to the Federal Office 
of Education, students throughout the United States 
are being offered hundreds of correspondence courses 
which could not otherwise be made available. 


According to Walter H. Gaumnitz, rural school 
specialist of the Federal Office of Education— 


Supervised correspondence courses are offered by local high 
schools which make a contract with a reputable correspondence 
school, state or university extension service. The local school 
secures the lessons, provides periods in the regular school day 
for study, Supervises the pupils’ work, and returns the lessons 
to the correspondence study center for a report on pupil ac- 
complishment. The local school board pays for courses pursued. 


There! Another problem, you say, getting the 
local school board to pay for these courses. Yes, a 
real problem now. But no better time can be found 
than in periods of depression to reéxamine the whole 
program and machinery of education with a view to 
having something constructive to offer when the time 
and opportunity present themselves. 


Teaching Negro History in Our Schools 


HE charge is sometimes made by those who will 

not take the time to get the facts that Negro 
teachers in North Carolina have never made any 
effort to give the boys and girls an opportunity to 
know the truth about the Negro in American and 
world history. As a matter of fact, the State Board 
of Education several years ago included in its list of 
approved text-books a history of the Negro, written 
by a Negro then residing in North Carolina. Many 
will recall also that Johnson’s History of the Negro 
was used extensively twenty-five years ago. 

The main point, however, is not to answer our unin- 
formed critics, but to call attention to the necessity of 
reéxamining all our history courses to see if they are 
built to insure the integration that all citizens in a 
democracy ought to share, regardless of color, as 
- well as to include definite courses in Negro achieve- 
ment. If in every case a zeal for the truth had actu- 
ated the writers of our histories in the past there 
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would be no particular need of stressing Negro his- 
tory as such. But as long as bias and prejudice play 
important parts in human affairs it will become in- 
creasingly necessary for any race group to tell and 
teach the truth about itself. For example: Charles 
H. Thompson of Howard University, in his Educa- 
tional Achievements of Negro Children, serves a 
double blow to the argument of all those who by as- 
sumption, conclusion, or implication seek to show that 
Negroes are mentally inferior—a double blow (1) by 
revealing the fallacies of their arguments; (2) be- 
cause in calm appraisal a Negro examines his data 
and draws his own conclusions. 

Let us keep in mind, however, not as a matter of 
caution, but as a matter of profound significance, 
that propaganda should not be the soul of the history 
text or of history teaching. Nowhere better than in 
history courses can mischief be so easily set afoot. 
A narrow patriotism rides hard in the saddle of Na- 
tionalism until hatred and intolerance engulf the rest 
of the world. A slurring remark, a shrug of the 
shoulder on the part of a teacher, may cause one race 
group to hold another in utter contempt. We need to 
teach more of the achievements of Negro people so 
that a larger part of our racial heritage may be sal- 
vaged for the good of all races. We need to teach all 
history in more of a tolerant and scientific attitude, 
because a better social order is delayed without it. 
And who knows but that in this matter the Negro 
history teacher must show the way? 





Negro and Federal Relations To Education 


HE minority report of the National Advisory 

Committee on Education, submitted by President 
Mordecai Johnson, President John W. Davis, and 
President Moton, appearing in this issue, brings to 
the forefront again an issue which the leaders in 
education in both races in State and Nation must 
continue to face until the problems connected there- 
with have been satisfactorily solved. The issue in 
brief is whether or not State and Federal support 
for education (especially in the eighteen states where 
separate schools operate for Negro children) shall 
take definite steps to overcome the disparity which 
exists in per capita expenditures for the two race 
groups. 

It may be argued that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee was proceeding along logical lines when it re- 
fused to make the exception which constitutes the 
subject of the minority report in question. Such an 
assumption, however, does not comport with the logic 
of experience. Some of these eighteen states are 
beginning to face the problem of education for Ne- 
groes with a courage and effectiveness which State 
authorities a quarter of a century ago did not dare 
even thoughtfully to discuss. But in the final analysis 
the turning point in education will not be reached 
until the educational program of every state over- 
comes in a large measure the disparity in per capita 
expenditures for the two races and thereby in very 
truth sets out boldly ‘“‘to make the State a better place 
in which to live and in which to make a living.” 
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Recent Trends in Higher Education’ 


N his “Lay Morals” Rob- 
I ert Louis Stevenson 
makes analogy between 
@ || life and the shadow of 
5 Geo Tea tanoak. ae ne 
C&A) shadow,” he says, “lies 
abroad upon the ground 
at noon, perfect, clear, and stable, 
like the earth; but let a man set 
himself to make out the boundary 
with cords and pegs, and were he 
never so nimble and never so ex- 
act, what with the multiplicity of 
leaves ‘and the progression of the 
shadow as it flees before the 
traveling sun, long ere he has made 
his circuit the whole figure will 
have changed.” 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, com- 
menting upon this figure, observes 
that “As with the shadow, so it is 
with education. The accurately 
drawn figure of a given moment 
may be descriptive of little existent 
in the next.” 

Thus the colleges and universi- 
ties everywhere are solemnly en- 
joined to examine the respective 
figures they have drawn of what 
education is and to make revision 
of their concepts of what their own 
artistry is to portray. 

Happily, the higher institutions 
have not been entirely heedless of 
this pressing appeal, and today we 
find an imposing number of col- 
leges, both great and small, care- 
fully taking stock of their offer- 
ings and evaluating them in the 
light of the needs of the students. 
Already numerous and far-reach- 
ing changes may be noted in many 
curricula, while in many others re- 
form projects of divers character 
propose to modify the organization 
of the Liberal Arts college or even 
abolish it altogether. 

At this time it is far too early 
to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy what the result will be. But 
one may easily conceive of a more 
flexible system in which individual 
needs and individual contacts are 
given more attention. With the 





*Address delivered before the College Section 
of the North Carolina Teachers Association on 
April 3, 1981. 


By F. D. WHITE 


tremendous influx of students into 
the colleges following the Great 
War, the larger colleges were 
forced to adopt a mechanized sys- 
tem that left little room for that 
fellow-teacher contact so essential 
to the proper individual growth. 
It became increasingly evident 
that attempts at mass production 
in education were futile, and 
hence educators have set about to 
devise means by which better se- 
lection of students for college and 
university could be made and more 
effective application of effort 
achieved. 


Perhaps the most outstanding 
step in this direction has been the 
creation of the junior college. 
This institution of comparatively 
recent origin has enjoyed a most 
amazing growth in the past two 
decades. It is to be found in large 
numbers both in the ranks of the 
private and the public schools; 
both as a separate and distinct unit 
and as a part of a general system ; 
both in the departments of second- 
ary and of higher education. No 
exact time can be given as the date 
of its beginning. No single con- 
cept can be accredited for its crea- 
tion. In the division of secondary 
education one finds numerous ar- 
guments supporting the theory 
that junior college belongs properly 
to that branch because of the age 
of the students who attend it, and 
because of the great overlapping of 
materials in the first two years of 
the traditional college and the two 
final years of the high school. It 
is argued further that adolescence 
properly ends at twenty and not at 
eighteen, as commonly believed, 
and that the education offering 
covering that period should be a 
unit in itself. 


Whatever the origin and what- 
ever the general beliefs, we note 
today an increasing number of 
leading colleges looking with favor 
upon the new project, and where 
the organization is not effected or- 
ganically there is a profound be- 
lief in a fundamental difference be- 
tween the first two and the latter 


two years of the Liberal Arts col- 
lege. The practice of generalizing 
the first two years and specializing 
the latter two is another indica- 
tion of an established concept that 
has just recently been modeled into 
separate form. 

The university in its turn has in 
many instances found no major 
fault with this new experiment. 
There is widespread opinion that 
the offerings of the junior college 
are sufficient for preparation for 


the various professional schools, 


and that students should be al- 
lowed to break away from general 
college work at the close of the 
sophomore year. It should be 
noted, however, in this connection 
that a counter movement is already 
on foot to circumvent this practice 
and require the full four years of 
liberal training. This latter move- 
ment is the only safe guarantee 
against the complete dismember- 
ment of the traditional four-year 
Liberal Arts college, and educators 
everywhere are watching with in- 
terest the trend of affairs in this 
contest. If the work of the junior 
college will suffice for entrance into 
professional schools there will re- 
main only the culture aim for the 
existence of the Liberal Arts col- 
lege, and this, in industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural America, 
is admittedly of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Some rather curious experi- 
ments have been set into motion by 
this feverish quest for better edu- 
cational adjustment. For a decade 
or more maladjustment has been 
laid at the feet of instructors. The 
improvement of instruction was re- 
garded as the panacea of all edu- 
cational ills. Now, however, there 
is the charge of faulty organiza- 
tion. Dr. Alexander Mikeljohn, 
unable to carry out the experiment 
of his dream at conservative Am- 
herst College, “went west” to lib- 
eral Wisconsin, and there for sev- 
eral years has had a free hand in 
carrying out his project. Critics 
differ widely on the probable out- 
come of this experiment. A fellow 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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M mority Report of the National Advisory 
Committee On Education 


. 


_ specialized fields of 


HE undersigned mem- 
bers of the National 
Advisory Committee on 
® || Education are in full 
accord with the primary 
concern of the majority 
to avert the develop- 
ment of administrative power by 
the Federal Government in highly 
education, 
within the states. They are of the 
opinion that the principles of local 
autonomy with decentralized con- 
trol, and of general grants, as set 
forth in recommendations under 
Part I, Section 1, of the report, are 
necessary to accomplish this pur- 
pose. They are also of the opinion, 
however, that the principle of gen- 
eral grants, set forth in Recom- 
mendation No. 5 in Part 1, Section 
1, with its allied restrictive meas- 
ures, as set forth in Recommenda- 
tions 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7, is inadequate 
to define the line of action which 
the Federal Government should 
pursue in discharging its obliga- 
tion to those states which are 
struggling with the problem of Ne- 
gro education. A firm grappling 
with this problem will lead the 
Government inevitably in the di- 
rection of some form of special 
grant for at least a limited number 
of years. In support of our dis- 
sent and of our positive position, 
we respectfully set forth the fol- 
lowing considerations of fact and 
of principle and the following pro- 
posals for action: 


NEGRO EDUCATION PRESENTS 
UNIQUE PROBLEM 


A combination of circumstances 
nowhere else to be duplicated in 
the entire field of American educa- 
tion serves to set apart Negro edu- 
cation as a unique and challenging 
problem. 

1. Separate School System: In 
eighteen states of their majority 
residence the education of Negro 
children is provided for in a sep- 
arate system of schools differenti- 
ated on the basis of race. 

2. Patrons a Racial Minority in 


Abnormal Relation to the Public 
Life: The patrons of these sep- 
arate schools represent a racial 
minority approximating one-fourth 
of the population. In many of these 
states these patrons have not yet 
obtained the franchise, so that they 
are not able to effect the support 
of education in these separate 
schools through elective represent- 
atives in tax-appropriating legis- 
lative bodies. The responsible cit- 
izens of the enfranchised majority 
who seek vicariously to represent 
their interests in these states are 
often so inhibited by economic, 
social, and political conditions de- 
scending from history that they 
can go forward but very slowly and 
sometimes not at all. The normal 
processes of public opinion and 
public functioning which operate 
to secure a fairly equal educational 
opportunity for all the children of 
the advantaged majority, there- 
fore, do not effectively operate to 
secure this result for the children 
of this disadvantaged minority. 

3. Receiving Abnormally Low 
Proportion of State and Federal 
Support: The first consequence is 
that in many states this separate 
school system receives an abnor- 
mally low proportion of State 
monies appropriated for education. 
While serving the children of more 
than one-fourth of the entire pop- 
ulation of eighteen states, the 
schools for this racial minority re- 
ceived in 19380 an average appro- 
priation of only 10.7 per cent of 
the public funds. The facts will 
show that as a rule they also re- 
ceived an abnormally low propor- 
tion of all Federal grants made 
in aid of education within these 
states. 

4, Uniquely Set Apart As by 
Far the Most Disadvantaged Edu- 
cational Group Under State Juris- 
diction: The final current conse- 
quence is that this group of Negro 
children is by far the most heavily 
disadvantaged group of children 
in the entire field of education un- 
der State jurisdiction. The under- 


signed members of the committee 
rejoice with the majority members 
over the marked progress which 
has been made in Negro education 
in recent years, in spite of numer- 
ous difficulties involved, but they 
feel that future Federal policy 
must be based upon a calm ap- 
praisal of the situation in its 
widest perspective. Such an ap- 
praisal must take into account the 
facts that in the above mentioned 
states less than one-half of the 
3,326,482 Negro children of school 
age were in attendance at school of 
any kind in 1930; that more than 
one million of them — approxi- 
mately one-third of the school pop- 
ulation—did not enroll during that 
year; that 75.2 per cent of those 
enrolled in the public schools dur- 
ing 1925-26 were in classes below 
the fifth grade; that in these states 
the average salary for the teachers 
of these Negro children was $524 
per year, in one State falling as 
low as $260; that in no one of these 
states was there a State-supported 
university in 1980, offering, for 
example, training in medicine, 
dentistry, or law; and that, while 
the average annual expenditure 
per educable child in the United 
States, as a whole, exceeds $80, 
the average annual expenditure per 
educable Negro child in these 
states is still less than $15. 

Here, then, is a separate school 
system for a racial minority, whose 
patrons stand in abnormal rela- 
tionship to the public life, receiv- 
ing an abnormally low proportion 
of State and Federal support and 
uniquely set apart as by all means 
the most heavily disadvantaged ed- 
ucational group under State juris- 
diction. 


UNIQUE OBLIGATION OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government stands 
in unique moral, historic, and 
practical obligation to help these 
states in the development of an 
adequate educational opportunity 
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group. 

1. Every comprehensive moral 
obligation which binds a central 
government to exercise special so- 
licitude for disadvantaged minori- 
ties of its citizens operates to ob- 
ligate the Federal Government to 
exercise special solicitude in the 
ease of this educationally disad- 
vantaged minority. 

2. This moral obligation is all 
the more weighty when it is con- 
sidered in the light of history. 
The economic, political, and social 
conditions which lie at the root of 
the heavy educational disadvan- 
tages weighing upon this racial 
minority and which the responsible 
leaders of the states of their ma- 
jority residence find it so difficult 
to overcome, are descended from 
historical situations which all of 
the states codperated to maintain. 
It is the deep-rooted historic duty 
of all the states, expressing their 
will through the Federal Govern- 
ment, to help in overcoming these 
conditions. 

3. Federal Government Also 
Faces An Urgent Practical Obli- 
gation: The heavy educational dis- 
advantages affecting the life of 
this racial minority operate not 
only to warp and dwarf the lives of 
these people themselves, but to 
wound the entire structure of the 
public life in the states of their ma- 
jority residence, so that the citi- 
zens of these states are gravely 
limited in the constructive contri- 
bution which they can make to the 
life of the Nation economically, 
politically, and spiritually. It is 
of urgent practical concern to all 
the states that these wounded 
members of the national body shall 
be brought to normal functioning 
as early as possible. 


These and other considerations 
point to the fact that the Federal 
Government is under heavy obliga- 
tion to assume all needed respon- 
sibility in this matter which is 
consistent with its powers. 


GENERAL GRANTS HELPFUL, BUT 
INADEQUATE 


1. The primary objectives of 
any Federal aid to the states in 
connection with Negro education 
should be two: (1) To increase 
the abnormally low per capita ex- 


cation, and (2) to stimulate the 
autonomous powers of the states 
concerned in such a way as gradu- 
ally to overcome the wide disparity 
between the per capita expendi- 
tures for this disadvantaged mi- 
nority and the per capita expendi- 
tures for the advantaged majority. 

2. In the accomplishment of 
these two objectives general grants 
will be helpful, but they will be 
inadequate. 

a. The largest number of Negro 
children to be educated are in 
states with the smallest wealth per 
capita. Federal grants in aid of 
education in general within these 
states will help the entire situa- 
tion by making available an in- 
creased per capita expenditure for 
the whole educational system. But 
if in making these grants the Fed- 
eral Government declines to ex- 
press a special interest in the field 
of Negro education, the funds will 
prove to be most helpful to Negro 
education in precisely those states 
where the Negro educational situ- 
ation most nearly approximates 
normal and where there is the 
least amount of deep-rooted histor- 
ical difficulty in the way of ade- 
quate opportunity. 

b. In the most needy states, 
however, where historical inhibi- 
tions are most difficult, the gen- 
eral grants will have the least help- 
fulness, for they are subject to the 
same difficulties which operate to 
reduce the percentage of State- 
supported education to such an ab- 
normally low figure. These diffi- 
culties are descended from history. 
They inhere in the abnormal rela- 
tionship which prevails between 
the people of the disadvantaged ra- 
cial minority and the public life. 
An unconditional general grant 
has but little power to move them. 

ec. The general grants can be 
made more effective in stimulat- 
ing the autonomous powers of the 
states to overcome these difficul- 
ties, if the legislative formula gov- 
erning the grant is so constructed 
as to provide that the heaviest per 
capita allotments shall go to the 
neediest places in the educational 
structure, according to some defi- 
nite inverse ratio. Such a formula 
is not impossible, but it is diffi- 
cult to draw and more difficult to 


ous to load upon a formula the ac- 
complishment of a constructive 
mission which can be accomplished 
in more direct ways. 


SPECIAL FEDERAL GRANTS SUPPLE- 
MENTING GENERAL GRANTS ARE 
THE REMEDIES NEEDED. 


If the solicitude of the Federal 
Government to help the states with 
Negro education is to be success- 
ful, it must be expressed in special 
Federal grants which for a lim- 
ited period of years will supple- 
ment the general grants provided 
for in the majority report. These 
grants should have the following 
characteristics : : 

1. They should make plain that 
the Federal Government frankly 
recognizes the existence of a sep- 
arate system of education for Ne- 
groes, that it understands. the 
heavy difficulties confronting the 
states struggling to develop ade- 
quate educational opportunities 
within these systems, and that its 
offer of assistance is but the sim- 
ple fulfillment of its duty, on be- 
half of the Nation as a whole, to 
be of the utmost possible helpful- 
ness to these struggling states. 
Abandoning all merely logical and 
technical measures, the Federal 
Government should here rely on 
the persuasive power of its direct- 
ly helpful relation to the will of 
the states. 

2. They should be directed in 
full accord with the principle of 
State autonomy, leaving the states 
themselves to decide whether and 
in what amounts the grants shall 
be used; they should provide for 
no Federal supervision or control. — 


3. They should be grants con- 
ditioned upon some definite in- 
crease in the per capita amounts — 
and in the percentages of State — 
support made available for Negro — 
education, for the major purpose 
of these grants is the stimulation 
of the reserve resources of the 
State or states concerned in deal- 
ing adequately with the problem. 

4. For this reason also the 
grants should offer a per capita 
amount which shall be greater than 
the per capita amount made avail- 
able in the general grants for the 
State or states concerned, their 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Additions To 1930-1931 
Membership Roll 


Since the publication of the last 
issue of THE RECORD it has come to 
our attention that the names of 
some of the members were omit- 
ted from the membership roll. Ac- 
cording to our records the follow- 
ing corrections should be made: 

Oberlin School, Raleigh, 100% 
(Omission of names an oversight ) 

Mrs. E. GC. Brewington, Miss M. C. Cur- 
tis, Miss M. B. Flagg, Mrs. M. T. Hay- 
wood, Miss M. R. Harris, Mrs. M. M. 
Kelly, Miss R. E. Manly. 

Martin County 

(Names reached us too late for publication ) 
Mrs. E. B. Andrews, Mr. EH. G. Arm- 
istead, Miss Ora Brily, Miss M. Dowdy, 
Miss Josephine Foster, Miss Bessie 
Pierce. 

The following units should have 
appeared in the 100 per cent list: 

Orange Street Graded School, Fayette- 
ville; Lincoln County Group. 





Correspondence Courses for 
Public High Schools 


Use of supervised correspond- 
ence courses in small high schools 
is gaining considerable attention in 
various parts of the United States, 
according to the Federal Office of 
Education. As a result, students 
are being offered hundreds of 
courses which could not otherwise 
be made available. 

In addition to supplementing the 
regular work offered in the small 
high school, the variety of corre- 
spondence courses provides a spe- 
cialized and high-grade type of .in- 
struction, despite the limitation of 
a small teaching staff. Such courses 
also make possible a better adjust- 
ment of studies to individual pupil 
needs. 

Supervised correspondence 
courses, according to Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, rural school specialist of 
the Federal Office of Education, are 
offered by local high schools which 
make a contract with a reputable 
correspondence school, state or uni- 
versity extension service. The local 
school secures the lessons, provides 
periods in the regular school day 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND COMMENT 








for study, supervises the pupils’ 
work, and returns the lessons to 
the correspondence study center 
for a report on pupil accomplish- 
ment. The local school board pays 
for courses pursued. 


A recent bulletin of the Office of 
Education, reporting a study of 
more than 14,000 rural high 
schools of 250 enrollment or less, 
pointed out that a multitude of 
small high schools have sprung up 
in the United States, some with 
only thirty to fifty pupils and as 
few as two teachers. In fact, re- 
ports show that 130 schools are 
attempting four years of high 
school work with but one teacher. 
Many schools of this type have 
found correspondence courses help- 
ful to both teachers and pupils. 


Correspondence courses, designed 
mainly for high school purposes, 
are offered by Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, University of 
Wisconsin, and other state depart- 
ments of education, university ex- 
tension services, and correspond- 
ence schools. 


Successful pioneer experiments 
in this type of supervised study 
have been made by Superintendent 
S. C. Mitchell, Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; C. M. Himel, Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines, Ill. ; 
Principal H. F. Wooden, Ann J. 
Kellogg School, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Principal J. H. Hufford, St. 
Charles, Ill.; Superintendent B. C. 
Berg, Newton, Iowa; and by many 
other school officials, with the co- 
operation of state departments of 
education and university extension 
and correspondence school services. 


State P.-T. Association Holds 
Fourth Annual Session 


The North Carolina Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers held 
its fourth annual meeting in Ra- 
leigh November 13 and 14. The 
theme of the conference was child 


welfare and effects of the economic 
depression. 

Among the speakers were Dr. J. 
A. Cotton, Dr. S. G. Atkins, Mrs. 
F. D. Castlebury, Superintendent 
P. 8. Daniel, Superintendent J. A. 
Lockhart, .Dr. Eo A. Branch, and 
Mr. N. C. Newbold. 

The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Mrs. J. A. Cotton, 
Henderson; vice-president, Miss 
Beatrice Beaumont, Greensboro; 
treasurer, E. D. Mickle, Durham, 
and Mrs. Annie W. Holland, State 
organizer and field worker. 





Principals of the State Hold 
Interesting Conference 


The conference of principals of 
high schools for Negroes held in 
Raleigh November 28 attempted to 
develop a clearer, common under- 
standing of the new school law, the 
relation of the principal to the new 
law, and the problem of informing 
the public with respect to the 
school program. The following im- 
portant items were discussed at 
length: 


1. The meaning of State support and 
control of public education in North 
Carolina. 

2. General provisions. 

3. Provisions for allotting teachers. 

4, Teachers’ salaries. 

5. The May budget. 
ment and supplies. 


Securing equip- 


6. Taxation for the support of the six- 
months term, eight-months or  nine- 
months term. 

7. The teaching load. 

8. Developing a high school where there 
is none. 

9. The principal’s salary. 

10. His teaching load. 

11. Organization, administration and 
supervision, with a greater teaching load 
and fewer teachers. 

12. New certificate requirements. 

13. Equating supply and demand in 
number of subject certificates, 

14. Better classroom work. 

15. Outline Course of Study. 

16. What should the community know 
about the school in order to sympathize 
and codperate with its program? 

17. What should the 
pect of the school? 


community ex- 
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Interpreting the School 
To the Public 


(Continued from Page 4) 


VEHICLES OF PUBLICITY 


The opportunities to get infor- 
mation to the public are numerous. 
The newspaper seems to be the 
medium most generally used. It 
has already set up more or less per- 
manent contact. The friendly edi- 
tor is invaluable to the school sys- 
tem. Other means of contact are 
listed below: 


. The school system. 
. Bulletins. 
Radio, 
. Student publications. 
. Department of school information. 
. School reports monographs. 
. Personal interviews. 
. Public meetings. 
. Parent-Teacher Associations. 
. School survey. 
. Personal and circular letters. 
. School programs. 
. Exhibits. 

14. Alumni. 

15. Movies. 

16. Posters. 

Types of newspaper publicity: 
a. School page. 

b. Column. 

c. Educational supplement or special 

school edition. 

d. Feature articles. 

e. School notes. 

f. Athletic news. 

ee enc OMUMIT 

h. Local teachers’ club. 

i. School board column. 

j. Editorials. 

k. Sunday magazine and supplement. 
J. Cartoons. 
m. Charts and graphs. 

n. Display ads. 


weoOMmNIaAar WDE 


Bee 
wrnoHo 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is a “constant need to 
demonstrate why all _ children 
should be educated and why all 
adults should be taxed for their 
education.’’® 

2. We cannot take for granted 
that the public knows anything 
worth while about the schools. 

3. We can safely assume that 
the people will pay for very little 
that they do not understand. 

4, The function of publicity goes 
beyond mere conditioning for fur- 
ther expenditures. The taxpaying 
parents and nonparents form a 
part of the child’s environment 
from which he gets much of his 
education. These citizens must be 
sufficiently informed to buttress 
the work of the school, to become 
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positive factors in the development 
of adapting tools and controls in 
the child. 

5. The information gathered by 
Todd as' to what the public knows 
is too limited to form a working 
basis for publicity. Much definite 
experimentation needs to be done. 

6. According to Farley, the pub- 
lic is interested primarily in (1) 
Pupil progress and achievement, 
(2) Methods of instruction, (3) 
Health of pupils, (4) Courses of 
study. As opposed to these inter- 
ests in rank order, 47.1 per cent of 
the news that the public gets con- 
cerning the school is related to ex- 
tra-curricular activities, 9.2 per 
cent teachers and school officers, 
8.2 per cent Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and 5.6 per cent with pupil 
progress and achievement. 


7. The content of school news is 
amply varied enough to meet the 
needs of any community. 


8. There are at the same time 
many vehicles for the distribution 
of this news. 


9. Publicity should be continuous 
and not limited to preparation for 
a bond election. 


10. Thus far, the man who needs 
the information most has not yet 
expressed his tastes in the line of 
school news. 


11. School men should carefully 
analyze current criticisms of the 
public schools, for they undoubted- 
ly suggest the magnitude of the 
job of dissolving to the point of 
assimilation by the average man 
our educational philosophy and the 
meaning of our purposes and pro- 
gram. 


12. The people are investing in 
the public schools. They should 
know in reasonably understanda- 
ble terms what to expect from 
their investment. 


18. Every man (to a greater de- 
gree than the school man) who has 
something to sell ties it up to some 
fundamental human want. Nobody 
takes for granted that an individ- 
ual ought to buy anything. People 
buy to satisfy the want that is 
most vivid. If the school is too 
lofty and exalted to appeal to ele- 
mental wants, it is necessary to 
make vivid to the average man this 
vaster and more fundamental if 
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less insistent want. Education is as 
much self-preservation as food is. 

Economy is intelligent spending. 
Many communities are suffering 
from an improper conception of 
economy due to lack of infor- 
mation about their schools. The 
superintendent of schools can pre- 
vent a recurrence of this condition 
by organizing now a continuous 
program of school publicity which 
will inform the average citizen 
what to expect of the tax-support- 
ed schools and what he must do to 
get the anticipated results. 
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Blessing On Little Boys 


God bless all little boys who look like 
Puck, 
With wide eyes, wider mouths, 
stick-out ears, 
Rash little boys who stay alive by luck 
And Heaven’s favor in this world of 
tears, 
Ten-thousand-question-asking little boys, 
Rapid of hand and foot and thought as 
well, 
Playing with gorgeous fancies more than 
toys, 
Heroes of what they dream, but never 
tell; 
Father, in your vast playground let them 
know 
The loveliness of ocean, star, and hill: 
Protect from every bitterness and woe 
Your heedless little acolytes, and still 
Grant me the grace, I beg upon my knees, 
Not to forget that I was one of these. 


and 


—Arthur Guiterman, 


Teachers Col-. 


nee 
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Educational Values of the 
School Excursion 
(Continued from Page 7) 
INDUSTRIAL 
Automobile factory Glass works 


Brick yards Ice plant 

Chemical plants Pottery making 

Coal mines Refinery 

Gas works Rubber works 

Shipyards Sawmill 
EDUCATIONAL 

Aquarium Colleges 

Concerts Musical comedies 

Dramatics Observatory 

Exhibitions Opera 

Lectures YG ie ORE 

Zoological gardens Y.W.C.A. 


OTHER PLACES 


Field trips, birds, flowers, formations, his- 
torical landmarks, graves, monuments, 
parks, playgrounds, sanitariums. 


Much of the success of an excur- 
- sion as an educational project de- 
pends on careful preparation, and 
the arrangement of all possible de- 
tails well in advance. And I might 
add that a great deal of the neces- 
sary arranging should be done by 
the pupils, for after all it is to be 
an exercise for their own benefit 
and growth. The excursion, even 
the first suggestion of it, should 
grow out of the classroom discus- 
sions. The teacher, meanwhile hav- 
ing had the idea in mind, will lead 
the students around to the point 
where they will ask for these trips. 
Now, in schools where there has 
not been much work except of the 
regular standardized type, the 
teacher may have to make the sug- 
gestions herself for a while, but if 
she is skillful and if the first trips 
are really successful, it won’t be 
long before the suggestions will 
come from the group without much 
urging on the part of the teacher. 
It should be clearly understood 
at this point that while the stu- 
dents are to actually do most if not 
all of the planning and carrying out 
of the business necessary to each 
trip, it is the teacher who must 
think the whole thing through first 
and then stand in the background, 
so to speak, and help the students 
here and there as the need arises. 
This does not mean that the teach- 
er must impose her plans on the 
group by underhand means, or that 
she must falsely lead the students 
to think that they are working out 
their own plans when in reality 


they are carrying out the teach- 
er’s. This is a difficult task for any 
teacher. Only the masters really 
interested in boys and girls can 
succeed. Shall we leave the teacher 
out, then? This is hardly possible 
unless we grant that youth is able 
to direct itself. The good teacher 
has a place in this as in all truly 
educative schemes. 

Now that the first suggestions 
are made, and it is decided to have 
a trip, the business of actually get- 
ting ready to go and actually going 
must be attended to. The commit- 
tee arrangement or method of dele- 
gating responsibility is a good one 
for high schools. By rotating the 
work of committees and changing 
the personnel, every student can 
get an opportunity to take an ac- 
tive part in the necessary work at 
some one or more times during the 
year. 

The following committees are 
only suggestive; the teacher must 
use the arrangement best suited to 
her particular situation. The first 
committee is a committee on pre- 
liminary affairs, a sort of forerun- 
ner. This should be a small group 
rather well selected and who will 
at times work with the teacher in 
setting the stage for the rest of 
the class. For instance, if the class 
wishes to make a trip to a cotton 
mill, this committee could call on 
the president or officer in charge, 
tell him what they want to do, and 
make all arrangements necessary 
between the factory or mill and the 
class. 

We might have a transportation 
committee whose duty it would be 
to find out the details of going and 
coming, the various routes, the 
prices, and the possible times of 
departing and returning. This in- 
formation, with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, is reported 
to the class for its consideration. 


It may be a good thing to have 
a committee on values, for the pur- 
pose of deciding what things the 
class should see, and what phase 
or aspect of the thing or place 
should be observed. A group of 
this kind could make a trip before- 
hand along with the teacher, there- 
by getting advance knowledge to 
help them carry out the function 
suggested above. This small com- 
mittee could further aid by acting 
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as assistants to the teacher on the 
day of the trip. Of course, the first 
committee suggested, the commit- 
tee on preliminary arrangements, 
could take care of this function of 
evaluation and assisting the teach- 
er, and in some situations it might 
be better to let the first committee 
take on this function rather than 
form a new one. However, I be- 
lieve that it is a good policy in 
dealing with high school boys and 
girls to give everyone something 
definite to do. In this way each 
feels that he or she is contributing 
something worth while to the en- 
terprise, and will certainly have 
more interest in it. 


Another committee that can be 
made to function well is a commit- 
tee on details, such as advising the 
group whether to take lunches, or 
whether old clothes will be worn as 
for hiking across country, or 
whether it will be necessary to take 
any money besides actual transpor- 
tation, and numbers of other little 
details that will of necessity arise. 
I would try to have on this commit- 
tee those students who are keen 
for details and who are rather ac- 
curate in their estimates. This 
group can save the teacher a deal 
of trouble and the class much in- 
convenience by foreseeing and pre- 
paring for little difficulties that 
arise from time to time. 


If the individual members are 
not required to report on the trip 
in some way, there is work for a 
committee on this phase, a report- 
ing and publicity committee. The 
members of this committee would 
cover the trip for the school paper 
or the home-room bulletin, and also 
for the local paper if there is any- 
thing of sufficient worth to be pub- 
lished. Members of this committee 
could go to the home rooms or sim- 
ilar small groups, and even to the 
assembly, to tell of things learned 
on the trip. This publicity commit- 
tee can do much toward populariz- 
ing the excursion idea and toward 
breaking down the prejudice of 
those who might be inclined to re- 
gard with some degree of suspicion 
a departure from regular class 
work or to think of such exercises 
as play and nonsense. 

There could be still other com- 
mittees or groups formed, but per- 
haps it is not necessary to suggest 
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any more here. This final word 
should be added that every com- 
mittee must have something defi- 
nite to do and must be held strictly 
to account by the class. This is 
very important in dealing with ado- 
lescent boys and girls, for it is 
quite easy for membership on a 
committee to degenerate to the 
mere empty honor of being on the 
committee without actually doing 
anything. It should be added fur- 
ther that committees must be small 
enough so that each member will 
have some specific duty or duties 
to perform. The whole affair from 
start to finish must be a coopera- 
tive enterprise, with every individ- 
ual working. A skillful teacher will 
have no drones. 


Before closing this paper I wish 
to present a few statements which 
I believe can be used as tests or 
criteria of the real educational 
value of the school excursion. 


Fifteen tests or checks for judg- 
ing the educational value of an ex- 
cursion: 


1. The excursion must be well planned 
in advance by the teacher. The teacher 
must have in mind an outline of the 
things to be achieved and how she ex- 
pects to go about it. 


2. The class must be prepared men- 
tally, emotionally, and physically to be 
able to gain the greatest benefit from the 
trip. The children will only see what 
they are prepared to see. Much reading 
and discussion should precede a visit to 
any important place or event. 

3. Every trip 
fined objective. 


should have a_ well-de- 


4. Suggestions for trips should come 


from the pupils. 

5. Excursions should grow out of regu- 
lar class work. 

6. Excursions should be so conducted 
as to definitely enrich the class work. 


7. Excursions should be so conducted 
that there is maximum student partici- 
pation from start to finish. The teacher 
should do nothing that can be done by a 
student. 


8. The objects to be seen and studied 
should be limited to a small number. It 
is better to learn a few items well tiun to 
get a smattering of a great many Mc- 
Kown says that the excursion should be 
somewhat like an assignment. The stu- 
dents should have questions already 
formulated, for which they will try to 
find the answers. On a visit to the zoo, 
instead of just seeing the animals, it is 
better to observe a certain group or 
groups of animals, to find out how they 
eat, how they walk, how they act when 
the weather is hot or cold, what instincts 


they seem to exhibit, what adaptations 
they have for climate and for self-preser- 
vation, etc. 

9. The whole trip must be suited to the 
ages, intelligence, physical and emotional 
state of the children. It must not be too 
long, so as to be tiresome. Younger peo- 
ple tire more quickly than older ones. 
The kind of material observed must be 
graded to the mental development of the 
group. 

10. The class or group should be homo- 
geneous enough that a majority of them 
will reap the maximum benefit. 

11. The class or group should be small 
enough so as not to be unwieldy. There 
is no hard and fast rule as to numbers. 
However, there is a limit to the number 
of children that one teacher can success- 
fully take on an excursion, bearing in 
mind the fact that the excursion is an 
educative experience and not just an out- 
ing. The number of junior and senior 
high schools would be different. Other 
factors, as age, experience, and intelli- 
gence, would also affect the question of 
size of the group. 


12. There is some danger in taking 
trips too often. The teacher must be on 
the lookout for this tendeney. As with 
all new procedures, there is the danger 
of its becoming a “fad.” We have had 
enough fads in education already. 

13. The teacher must be reasonably 
sure that the excursion is worth the 
time, energy, and money spent. Can this 
same information be gotten in some other 
way? If so, does the excursion have su- 
perior advantages over the other way of 
getting this same information? Am I 
using this trip as a real teaching device 
or just aS an opportunity to get away 
from formal lessons? These are some of 
the questions that the teacher might 
well raise in her own thinking. 

14. Excursions well conducted and fol- 
lowed up should enable the teacher to 
convince other teachers and administra- 
tive and supervisory officers of the edu- 
cational value that these trips have for 
progressive schools. 


15. Perhaps a final test of the value of 
a school excursion is whether the pupils 
ever go again of their own accord. Do 
they have any desire to learn more of the 
things studied? Do they tell their 
friends? Are they enthusiastic? 


The writer does not claim that 
these are the only tests of a good 
excursion, nor even that they are 
the most important ones. However, 
he does believe that any teacher 
who guides her actions on the prin- 
ciples as stated in these fifteen 
statements will not go far astray. 
It is to be hoped that this paper 
will simply serve as a reminder 
that this field is yet unexplored, 
and that there are possibilities yet 
untouched.. 
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Recent Trends in Higher 


Education | 
(Continued from Page 10) 
faculty member calls it “a most lam- — 
entable comedy,” while others, at — 
close range also, still believe in the | 
man and in the idea of a truly lib- 
eral education. Like many other 
experiments, it would relieve in- 
struction of administrative strict- 
ness by the abolition of class at- 
tendance, of formal examinations, 
and of the method of evaluating 
college attainment on the basis of 
units, hours, credits, etc. Students 
enter a major field such as Greek 
or American civilization and after 
an introductory lecture by a pro-- 
fessor they are free to pursue their — 
course in their own way. Tutors 
as guides keep a watchful eye on 
their progress and confer with 
them as necessity demands. Thus 
research is begun at an early 
period. But it is just at this point — 
that many critics disagree with | 
his idea. In fact, so insistent and 
forceful has been the argument 
against research of this nature in | 
the first years that the scheme has — 
been altered so as to apply only to — 
the two upper classes. This is 
heralded almost everywhere as a 
wise step. For the successful op- 
eration of such a project very care- 
ful machinery of selection must be 
devised. Neither records nor the 
recommendations of principals, 
nor the hastily determined “prom- 
ise,’ so prevalently used in de- 
termining college fitness, will suf- 
fice to select those who can profit 
under such experiences. The au- 
thorities of the experimental col- 
lege need at least two years to 
study the candidates, and the 
freshman and sophomore years are 
best adapted for this purpose. 
Reed College of Portland, Ore- 
gon, offers perhaps the most radi- 
cal program of any of the schools. 
There the basis of admission is 
“promise.” Not alone the scholas- 
tic ability of the individual, nor 
any single element, but his whole 
character, his entire intellectual 
and moral resources, are taken into 
consideration. An attempt is made 
to lessen the influence of athletics 
by doing away with intercollegiate 
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activities. There is not even a col- 
lege song as such, and students are 
urged to regard themselves as col- 
lege men, rather than Reed College 
men. 

At George Washington Univer- 
sity one finds an attempt to estab- 
lish the master-fellow relationship 
between pupil and teacher. There 
the Liberal Arts college has been 
divided into a junior college and a 
senior college. The former serves 
as a kind of selective agency for 
the latter. But for those who de- 
sire there is a two-year junior col- 
lege certificate even when they do 
not qualify for the senior college 
entrance. For those who qualify 
for the upper branch and elect to 

' do so, three more years of inde- 
pendent study will lead to the Mas- 
ter’s degree. The work here is of- 
fered in four major divisions, and 
once placed, the student works un- 
der the guidance of tutors, of 
whom there are enough to assure 
ready and efficient attention at all 

- times. 

| Harvard University a few years 

- ago granted freedom from attend- 

- ance at classes to those of its sen- 

| iors whom it felt could conduct in- 

dependently a clear course of re- 

search. It is expected that such 

privilege will soon extend to all 
seniors, or perhaps to juniors, thus 
effecting by early stages a distinct 
division in the college. 

Experiments that are funda- 
mentally similar may be found at 
Swarthmore, Rollins, Johns Hop- 
kins, Chicago, and many other out- 
standing institutions in the coun- 
try, thus showing a very definite 
trend in the direction of organic 
reorganization. 

The widespread maladjustment 
to college life as attested to by the 
high mortality rate of college stu- 
dents and the subsequent failure to 
use a great deal of the material 
that they receive in the after- 
school life has come to be recog- 
nized as the greatest problem of 

. education, and with the failure of 
other reforms, there remains only 

: the remaking of the standard col- 
lege to be tried. 


It would be useless to attempt at 
this early date any prediction of 
what the outcome will be. It is 
Safe, however, to say that the fu- 


‘ture institution of higher educa- 


tion will be a very flexible school, 
constructed on the principle of in- 
dividual differences, and allowing 
great latitude in the election of 
subjects, and fields, and degrees. 


Obstacles To Supervision 
(Continued from Page 2) 

placed under a neophyte who does 
not know the first rudiments of 
teaching. The assumption seems to 
be that during the summer months 
a human being, by a peculiar meta- 
morphosis, becomes an educational 
sponge which will absorb the vapor- 
ous musings of some professorial 
oracle, at whose feet all must sit 
with pen and notebook in hand. 
That this all too common travesty 
of real teaching is permitted to go 
on unmolested and unchecked 
seems to the untutored outlander 
all the more remarkable in that it is 
often carried on in a room adjacent 
to one in which the theories of 
supervision and good teaching are 
being expounded. Then, too, there 
is the psychology department with 
its untaxed fund of scientific infor- 
mation. It would seem that here 
sufficient time might be taken from 
some study to determine, it may 
be, whether babies prefer candy or 
spinach, to implant some higher 
principles of pedagogy where they 
are sadly needed. 

In addition to an improved type 
of college teaching as an aid to 
supervision, there is the need for 
some very definite instruction in 
the field of guidance and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Both of these 
are given very little attention in 
the college undergraduate curricu- 
lums.: Such courses as are given 
are usually intended primarily for 
graduates. Consequently, new 
teachers begin their teaching ca- 
reers without any preparation in 
these two lines of activities. It is, 
therefore, little wonder that many 
teachers frankly state that they do 
not like clubs, and less that pupils 
often reciprocate the feeling. 

Another of the difficulties coming 
in part from the college training 
of teachers is the idea, all too prev- 
alent in college teaching circles, 
that the success of a teacher varies 
inversely with the success of the 
students; the greater the number 
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of failures, the greater the success 
of the teacher. The reputation of 
the educational pilot is built upon 
scuttled wrecks that mark his 
course. In a spirit of beneficence he 
gives the warning that in a fresh- 
man class only one out of four or 
five will survive the rigors of the 
four-year course. Fire and brim- 
stone may in its day have been a 
potent force in theological circles, 
but it can hardly pave the way to 
educational salvation. But what is 
the bearing of this on high school 
teaching? Simply that many public 
school teachers with such a back- 
ground try to apply the same prin- 
ciples and thereby create an impor- 
tant problem in supervision. They 
often are prone to forget that it is 
their duty to educate, not extermi- 
nate. They might well keep in mind 
the words of Dr. W. O. Thompson 
that where there is no learning 
there is no teaching. 

In conclusion, I must reaffirm my 
appreciation of the supreme impor- 
tance of supervision. The state- 
ments made herein are intended to 
point out a few obstacles which 
must in some way be overcome in 
order to give this function the pre- 
eminent place which it merits. 





An Important Aspect of 
Supervision 
(Continued from Page 5) 

teacher. The teacher should be en- 
couraged to ask for it, and if the 
principal cannot improve upon her 
technique, he should be quite can- 
did in admitting it. It is quite im- 
probable that the supervisor or 
principal is able to teach everything 
in the school curriculum. He can be 
an able supervisor even though he 
cannot give this assistance. Flat- 
tery being an opprobrious term, 
the answer to “‘b” under 6 is as we 
would expect it. 

This supervisory device, like all 
the other practices we perform in 
the total teaching process, requires 
for its effective use a deal of sym- 
pathy, tact, and common sense. As 
Old John Brown of Haddington was 
wont to say, “If ye lack the grace 
o’ God, pray God and He’ll ge it ye; 
if ye lack education, come to me 
and [ll try to help ye; but if ye 
lack common sense, neither God 
nor man can do much for ye.” 


ae 
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Minority Report Nat’] Advisory 
Committee On Education 
(Continued from Page 12) 
purpose being to exercise a max- 

imum evocative power. 

5. The grants should be made as 
a result of careful study to dis- 
close (1) the status of need, (2) 
the status of all codperating finan- 
cial factors, (3) the best form of 
grant to help the leaders in over- 
coming characteristic historical 
difficulties. 

6. The grants should be avail- 
able for a limited number of years 
at a time. Being designed to con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of 
their two major objectives by grad- 
ual stages, they should be subject 
to revision at agreed upon periods. 

7. They should require simple 
reports and audits, for it will be 
sufficient for the Federal Govern- 
ment to know that the monies did 
go into Negro education, and that 
they did go into the definitely 
agreed upon relationship to in- 
creased State funds. 

MAJoR OBJECTION ANSWERED 

Such special grants cannot be 
subject to the same objections 
which prevail in relation to spe- 
cific Federal grants for highly 
specialized educational activities, 
such as vocational and agricultural 
education, for example. The dan- 
ger of special Federal grants in 
the case of highly specialized edu- 
cational activities is that this 
special intervention of Federal 
support may build on top of the 
normally developing State educa- 
tional system a quick and abnormal 
specialized growth, which may dis- 
turb the balance and perspective 
of the State educational system. 
In the case of specific grants to the 
states in aid of Negro education, 
here recommended, the Federal 
Government would concentrate its 
attention, not upon some special- 
ized growth to be built on top of 
the regular system of education, 
but on a subnormal section of that 
regular system, with the purpose 
of helping to develop it into pre- 
cisely that normal functioning 
which is already acceptable to the 
majority citizens of the State. In 
one case the Federal Government 
is promoting the growth of a prob- 
lematically helpful sixth finger; in 
the other case the Federal Govern- 


ment is helping to develop a 
bruised and stunted fifth finger, its 
major purpose being the stimula- 
tion of blood and nerves and mus- 
cles of the hand, so that the ab- 
normally restricted growth may 
be gradually transformed into a 
normal member. No state will re- 
sent such helpfulness, except it be 
the deliberate purpose of such a 
state to maintain its Negro citizens 
in a permanent state of educational 
disadvantage. To this interpre- 
tation as touching any state your 
minority do not subscribe. The 
time has come when the Federal 
Government may confidently ex- 
pect the spontaneous and hearty 
cooperation of the states in a plan 
of this sort. 

The possibilities of such codper- 
ation cannot be overestimated. 
While hitherto the Federal Govern- 
ment has attempted but little in 
this field, its activities, even under 
the most adverse circumstances, 
have been powerfully evocative. 
No adequate account of progress 
in Negro education can fail to re- 
cord the large part which even 
this limited activity has played. 
Early Federal aid laid the founda- 
tion of the public school system for 
Negroes in a period when the hu- 
man difficulties involved were ex- 
traordinarily acute. Special Fed- 
eral aid evoked the codperation of 
the states in providing the entire 
system of Land-Grant Colleges for 
Negroes which, together with 
Howard University, made possible 
by Federal aid, constitute the 
only publicly supported higher ed- 
ucational facilities available to the 
Negro in the states of his major- 
ity residence. These contributions 
are of basic and large importance 
in judging the extent of progress 
which Negro education has made 
in the last generation, and they 
suggest at least how far a compre- 
hensive plan of special grants to 
the states could have carried the 
line of advance beyond where it is 
today. Such a plan now developed 
in frank and open understanding 
with the states will not only op- 
erate to raise the level of per cap- 
ita expenditures in the field of Ne- 
gro education and to overcome the 
wide disparity of opportunity 
now separating the advantaged 
majority and the disadvantaged 
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minority, but will evoke and re- 
lease an amount of creative good- 
will which, in the judgment of the 
undersigned minority, will operate 
to hasten the development of that 
normal relationship between these 
two groups which must be a major 
objective of all sound Federal pol- 
icy. 

We therefore recommend: 

1. That for a limited number of 
years the Federal Government 
shall make to any State or states 
such special grants in aid of the 
development of Negro education 
therein, and in addition to any and 
all prevailing grants in aid of ed- 
ucation in general, as shall be de- 
termined to be wise, after a careful 
study of the factors involved in 
the educational finances in said 
State or states, and as may be 
recommended by a joint committee 
in each State created for that pur- 
pose and representing the Federal 
and State governments and the 
Negro citizens of that State. 


2. That the Division of Negro 
Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion, or, in lieu thereof, a specially 
appointed National Advisory Com- 
mission on Negro Education, shall 
make such studies in the field of 
Negro education, in addition to the 
studies provided for in Recommen- 


dation 4, page 39, of the majority — 


report, as may be needed to de- 

termine how the helpful purposes 

of the Federal Government, pro- 

vided for above, may be most con- 

structively carried through. 

(Signed) JOHN W. DAVIS. 

MORDECAI JOHNSON. 
R. R. MOTON. 


Know you what it is to be a 
child? It is to believe in love, to 
believe in loveliness, to believe in 
belief. It is to be so little that the 
elves can reach to whisper in your 
ears; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches and mice into horses; low- 
ness into loftiness and nothing into 
everything, for each child has its 


own fairy godmother in its soul; 


it is to live in a nutshell and to 
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count yourself the king of infinite — 


space; it is to see a world in a grain 
of sand and heaven in a wild flow- 
er, hold infinity in the palm of your 
hand and eternity in an hour.— 
Francis Thompson. 











So Brief a Thing 


So brief a thing is beauty, hold it close, 


That soon is flown again, unraveling 

Its splendor down the lyric way it goes. 

Drink sunsets deeply; drink their dregs of rose 
That linger in the twilight’s cup. A thing 

Of beauty is a glory that will sing 

Its way into your soul. Your blood that flows 
Will quicken into music in your veins. 

Look long upon all beauty that you see— 

The lavender of lilacs and a tree 

Armored in sudden silver of the rains. 





Hold beauty closely; never let it go 
Till eyes are blind and lips are pale as snow! 


—DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKEY. 




















As closely as your heart would hold a wing 





MARY POTTER SCHOOL 


OXFORD, N. C. 


WELLS HALL—THE HOME OF THE GIRLS 


The photograph above shows the building recently remodeled and enlarged, making a beautiful, thoroughly 


modern, and comfortable home. 


“Decalogue of a School’s Worth” 


1. It must be a school of honorable 
traditions in furthering the end for 
which it was founded. 


2. It must have well-known and hon- 
est educational ideals. 


3. The alumni should be men and 
women of character and leadership. 


4, Its reputation in its immediate en- 
vironment must be wholesome. 


5. Its location and setting must be 
healthful and inspiring. 


6. Its faculty must be able and devot- 
ed to their calling. 


The following should be determining factors in answering the ques- 
tion, What school shall I attend? 


7. Its voice on the problems of right- 
eous living must be clear. 


8. It must be a place where fine fel- 
lowship shall be found under stimulat- 
ing, intellectual, and social opportuni- 
ties. 


9. It must be a place where teachers 
shall be guides, and students and teach- 
ers shall be learners together. 


10. It must be a place where commun- 
ion with God, and a study of His Word 
and fellowship with Him through prayer 
and praise, are counted as “putting first 
things first.” 


SUCH A PLACE IS “MARY POTTER SCHOOL” 


For further information write G. C. SHAW, Principal 
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The North Carolina 


Negro Teachers Association 


Is the Only Teachers’ 


Professional Organization 
in the State for Negroes 


It publishes the NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ 
RECORD. 


It maintains for teachers a Placement Bureau whose 
first duty is to the child. 


It advocates better salaries for teachers. 


It maintains elementary, high school, and college sec- 
tions. 


It reveals worth-while activities as carried on within 
and outside the State. 


Your Membership Is Needed More 
Than Ever In Order That the 


Association May Continue 


To Carry On 
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Resurrection 


“Today 1s Resurrection! Look not hence 

For some far distant trumpet call to sound 
That hour when, as the spirit’s recompense, 

Man’s body shall be summoned from the ground. 
O feeble souls bound close with superstition, 

O blind and halt and deaf that will not hear, 
There is no other miracle fruition 

Than thrills the Cosmos now, from sphere to sphere. 


“Earth at this hour is shaken with the passion 
Of resurrection fire. 
Stupendous forces move and mold and fashion 
Unto God’s great desire. 
The only death is death in man’s perception; 
The only grave is grave of blinded eyes. 
Creation’s marvel mocks at man’s deception— 
It is man’s mind that from the tomb must rise. 


“Lo! Mid the splendor of eternal spaces 

Pierced by the smile of God, 

I looked last night upon celestial faces, 
The singing ethers trod. 

World upon world in rhythmic measure wheeling, 
Millions of blazing suns like censers swung, 

When down the lanes of light a Voice came pealing, 
Upon my ear its clarion message flung: 


“Waken, O world, if you would glimpse the wonder 

Of God’s great Primal Plan. 

Open, O ears, if you would hear the thunder 
Hurled from the heights to man. 

How long shall Christ’s high message be rejected? 
Two thousand years have passed since it was told. 

Must one again be born and resurrected 
Ere man shall grasp the secret, ages old? 


“What, then, the miracle of Haster day? 
What meant the riven tomb, the hidden Might 
That conquered death and rolled the stone away 
And brought the Master back to mortal sight? 






This! That throughout the worlds, One Life, unbroken 


Rushes and flames in an unending vow. 
Death CANNOT BE, and never has been spoken— 
God and immortal life are HERE and NOW!” 


ANGELA MORGAN. 
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Our F. ifty-first Annual Convention 


HE fifty-first annual 
meeting of the North 
| Carolina Negro Teach- 
® || ers Association will be 
held at the State Nor- 
mal School, Elizabeth 
City; March 24, 25, 26 
—Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
before Easter Sunday. Under the 
direction of Mr. 8S. D. Williams, 
chairman of the local committee at 
Elizabeth City, plans for the enter- 
tainment of more than a thousand 
teachers are well under way. A 
genuine welcome by the city on 
the placid waters of the Pasquo- 
tank is in store for those who plan 
to attend. 

The general sessions of the con- 
vention will feature addresses by 
able speakers who are already 
- making their contributions to edu- 
cation. Among those who will 
speak before the Association are 
President William Stuart Nelson, 
Shaw University, Raleigh; Mr. N. 
C. Newbold, director, Division Ne- 
gro Education, State Department 


of Education, Raleigh; Mr. John W. 
Cook, North Carolina Coliege for 
Women, Greensboro, president of 
the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “New Frontiers in 
Education.” 

Teachers who plan to attend the 
convention should write now to 
Dean S. D. Williams, State Normal 
School, Elizabeth City, N. C., for 
homes, stating time of arrival, 
names of persons in parties, and 
the probable duration of their stay, 
so that they may be informed be- 
fore leaving home who is to be 
their host. Attention to these de- 
tails will facilitate the orderly 
handling of a large number of peo- 
ple. 

Interesting section meetings of 
the high school, college, elementary, 
teacher training, and home eco- 
nomics organizations will be held 
Friday and Saturday mornings. 

Teachers are requested to at- 
tend those sections in which they 
are most interested. 


Special music will be rendered 
by the State Normal School Glee 
Club, the P. W. Moore High School 
Glee Club, and the Roanoke Insti- 
tute and Bank Street School 
Choral Clubs. 

State Normal School is located 
on the banks of the Pasquotank 
River, a rich agricultural section 
of the State which cradled civiliza- 
tion in America. Just fifty miles 
away is Kill Devil Hill, where the 
Wright Brothers flew the first air- 
ship in America. In this vicinity 
too is Roanoke Island, noted for 
the fact that here all trace of the 
“Lost Colony” of America disap- 
peared. 

In this healthful climate, amid 
lovely surroundings, the stage is 
set for the fifty-first annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association. Every local 
unit is urged to have as many 
teachers present as possible. 

Each teacher can bring to and 
take from a meeting of this kind a 
great deal of constructive good. 
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The Great Hunger’ 


NE of the most outstand- 
ing ideas in Eugene 
O’Neill’s plays is frus- 
@/ tration. Human hopes 
“als burn high, illumine the 
landscape, and_ then, 
through misunderstand- 
ing, force of circumstances, or 
“the weary weight of years,” they 
burn low or at least go out. Frus- 
tration we know as a fact of life. 
Most of us in middle life sadly real- 
ize that of all the roseate dreams of 
youth, few have found fulfillment. 
Beyond the horizon lies the vision 
of beauty, the seas we’ve never 
sailed, the lands we’ve never vis- 
ited. Our modern life, for all its 
comforts and its material prog- 
ress, is peculiarly affected by a 
sense of futility and frustration. 
Recently the writer visited a 
great manufacturing  establish- 
ment where they tell you of the 
tons of iron, coal, and other ma- 
terials gathered from all over the 
globe, and then show you the proc- 
ess by which all this raw material 
is turned into automobiles. There 
they come down the line in the as- 
sembling room—ninety-six of them 
an hour—new cars moving off un- 
der their own power. The story 
of the creation of Adam and Eve 
pales into insignificance. What 
was the act of breathing life into 
two individuals compared with this 
continuous creation of ninety-six 
bodies every hour? But unless you 
are completely hypnotized with 
this spectacle of efficiency, you will 
ask yourself, “What of it? Will 
the human race be any happier for 
this constant addition of motor 
power by which men may go rush- 
ing about the earth? Has any 
greater significance been added to 
human life because of the creation 
of all these robots?” Yes, say the 
authorities in “Whither Mankind,” 
all this mechanical development is 
laying the basis for a better civili- 
zation. Be that as it may, per- 
haps there never was a time when 
there was more restlessness and 
dissatisfaction with life than at 





1 By special permission ‘‘Progressive Education.” 


By VICTOR E. MARRIOTT 


present. Waldo Frank has put his 
finger on the sore spot when he 
says that the modern man is hun- 
gry for something that will give a 
unity to his world. With the col- 
lapse of the medieval system, the 
western world lost its sense of 
unity and has never regained it. 
The machine age has_ brought 
about a mechanical standardiza- 
tion which might be called physi- 
cal unity, but it has produced at 
the same time cultural anarchy. 
People have been uprooted from 
their original soil, hurtled about 
the earth and thrown into our con- 
gested industrial areas where all 
their ancient customs and habits 
have become so much scrap. We 
have liked to consider America the 
melting-pot of the nations, produc- 
ing a greater and better race, but 
it is an open question whether we 
have on the whole done more good 
than harm to our immigrant popu- 
lations. 


It is not merely the peoples from 
the old land transplanted to the 
new for whom life has been rudely 
changed. For us all today the 
question is up, as one writer puts 
it, “A civilization of factories, or 
a civilization of homes ?’’? 


“Tn this civilization of apartment ho- 
tels, kitchenette flats, and hall bedrooms 
it is being made easy for us to forget 
that there can be no conquest of com- 
fort without both a home and a home- 
stead. We can no more have real com- 
fort in city flats than we can have chil- 
dren without mothers. When we take 
the places in which we dwell away from 
the country, deprive our homes of inti- 
mate contact with the growth of the 
soil, shut off our access to sun and 
light on all sides, we do not merely de- 
prive ourselves of fresh air and sun- 
light, green grass and trees—we deprive 
ourselves of what is an elemental need 
of mankind: the inner discipline which 
comes from communion with the soil.’’ 


Into this general dissipation of 
cultural values and frustration of 
the deeper desires of mankind en- 
ter all the individual frustrations. 
Without knowing just why nor 
how, man finds all his old formulas 
failing him, all his established prin- 





2 Ralph Borsodi, “One Way Out,” 
Republic, July 81, 1929. 


The New 


ciples melting like snowdrops on a 
warm palm. In fact, the whole 
framework of his world seems fall- 
ing in. Because of the failure of 
old gods he takes up new ones, 
only to find these, in turn, slipping 
away, leaving ghostly shadows in 
their places. 

In this shifting world the mod- 
ern parent has tried to find his 
way. He entered upon his career, 
perhaps, with abounding hope and 
optimism. He has given himself 
to this cause and that. In the end 
all the broad trails have run out 
into little ones or ceased altogether. 
Of course he may be a success, as 
far as the world goes; he may have 
gained wealth and reputation, but 
in that inner sanctuary of life’s 
deepest hopes and aspirations there 
is no hiding the fact that the great 
dream is unrealized. 

And now his son comes on. What 
the father has dreamed, he will 
never see come to pass, but his son 
shall see it. The great work, out- 
lined in the father’s mind, it shall 
be the son’s province to carry on. 
Herein lies great potency and great 
danger. Great potency, for the un- 
filled wish furnishes motive power; 
passionately the father longs for 
his vision to be realized in the life 
of his son. Great danger, because 
the father is apt to unduly influ- 
ence his son’s career, to channel 
the boy’s life to carry out his own 
unfulfilled wish. 

Fortunate is the son who has a 
father consumed with an inner 
longing as was Peer Holm in Bo- 
jer’s “Great Hunger,” but who has 
the sensitiveness of feeling which 
prevents his seeking to control the 
direction of his son’s career. In 
the “New Temple,” the sequel to 
the “Great Hunger,’’ Bojer brings 
this problem to a focus: 

“Was this not the very thing Peer 
had dreamed of for years past? Was his 
son to fulfill his dreams? His own life 
had been thrown away; but religious 
longings flamed up in him endlessly; 
he had visions and dreams; 


had come the boy, perhaps to realize 
them. It would be a new life. Every 


now and then he would come to Merle © 
‘You must write to Lorentz 


and say: 


and now 
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today. I have a great deal now I want 
to say to him.’ Well and good; Merle 
would bring out her writing things. 
But when he tried to begin dictating, 
walking up and down the room, he 
found it very difficult. This was not a 
matter of ordinary words and turns of 
speech, of airy vague encouragement. 
No; what was now the real help he had 
to give? And so it would end with his 
standing there shaking his head, and 
saying he must put it off till tomorrow. 
He must think things out more thor- 
oughly.’’ 


Ineystiikine contrast to Peer 
Holm is the case from real life 
given by David Seabury: 


“The boy, in his father’s opinion, was 
destined for the leather business, and 
in his code must ‘begin at the bottom.’ 
From twelve on all the little fellow’s 
vacations were spent in assorting the 
rank-smelling hides. After fourteen his 
afternoons from school to supper were 
spent there also. His study curriculum 
was changed to emphasize figures, 
bookkeeping, stenography, and mechan- 
ics, all of which he hated. Drawing, 
reading, poetry, music, rambles in the 
woods (‘that sentimental rot,’ the fa- 
ther called it) were absolutely taboo. 
No association with other boys and no 
social contact with girls was permitted. 
The lad’s companions were the rough 
men of the plant. Under the blight, the 
boy’s soul slowly soured, his turbid 
mind became discolored, his surging 
feelings were pressed back upon them- 
selves. Violent abnormalities grew up; 
the moral nature became perverted. The 
father, like so many, had tried to re- 
shape the son to his fashion. Instead, 
as is the invincible rule, he reshaped 
him to ruin. You don’t need to read the 
gray story of the later years or know 
of the Gethsemane of that period in San 
Quentin prison. But there you have one 
victim of the parent’s manhandling of 
the emotions.’’ 3 


Such tragedies have always oc- 
curred under the old autocratic ex- 
ercise of paternal authority, but in 
a day when paternalism is at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the age the 
results seem even more tragic. 
And this is the pity of it—many 
parents are dissatisfied with the 
old method of control, but they 
know not what to put in its place, 
or they may have mastered some- 
thing of a new technique intellectu- 
ally, but their mind-set is at war 
‘with their theory. It is in aiding 
the parent to make this adjustment 
that our schools may perform great 
service. We have passed through 
the period when we could rest con- 
tent with casting the blame on 
each other —the parents on the 
school, and the school on the par- 





3 David Seabury, “Growing Into Life,” p. 18. 


ents. It is now recognized that 
the school and the home have a 
common task, and for the best good 
of the child there must be codpera- 
tion between the two. Witness the 
growth of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations in our public schools. 
The trouble is that the Parent- 
Teacher Association has become a 
formalized institution and in many 
cases almost all the energy is ex- 
pended in providing programs and 
in getting out the crowds. High- 
pressure methods are used to get 
the parents to come to the meet- 
ings, such as blacklisting the chil- 
dren whose parents do not attend. 
The public school because of its 
adherence to an old stereotyped 
method has not been able to give 
new direction to this movement. 

The progressive school has a 
special opportunity in this respect. 
It has a new philosophy and ideal 
of education and the parents who 
send their children to a progressive 
school are, as a group, probably 
more open to leading and guidance 
along new lines. But the progres- 
sive school must see that a vital 
connection between the school and 
the home is maintained. The rela- 
tionship must not be allowed to be- 
come purely formal. Against this 
blight of formalism, which so 
readily creeps into our education, 
all our strength should be arrayed. 
A new liaison must be established. 
In this liaison each will have his 
part to play, but the school will 
have to take the lead, for, although 
there is a new parent, as Stanwood 
Cobb points out, who is demanding 
better things for his child, the ma- 
jority of parents have no clear con- 
ception of the road education is to 
take nor of the way of their own 
reéducation. 

Today it is quite universally 
recognized that the adult is in need 
of further education. Adult edu- 
cation is all the vogue. Yet it is 
doubtful whether the present furor 
will carry us far. As always in 
America, we are expecting some 
system, some ready-made scheme 
to do the job for us. Adult educa- 
tion is the thing, therefore let’s 
have adult education and put peo- 
ple through courses. What should 
be done, instead, is to open up a 
new experience for parents. The 
parents should be adopted into the 
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school and led to share the experi- 
ences which their children are hav- 
ing. Various ways of involving the 
parents have been tried in progres- 
sive schools. One school ties up 
the parents in the finances, each 
home being asked to buy a bond to 
help pay the expenses of the school. 
The mothers in one school take 
turns serving in the school cafe- 
teria at noon. They are thus kept 
in touch with the everyday life of 
the school, while their presence 
lends a pleasant, homey atmos- 
phere to the meal. Another school 
has a parents’ Club and a Parent 
Association somewhat after the 
fashion of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Toy-shop night and 
special occasions when the children 
exhibit the results of their work 
are other well known devices. Of 
course, personal conferences are 
used by all. 

No scheme, however, will suffice. 
To really adopt parents into the 
school is no easy task, for many 
parents have little real understand- 
ing and others are so absorbed in 
their own affairs that they give 
little consideration to the life in 
the school. The thing needed is a 
definite policy that brings the par- 
ents in touch with the inner pur- 
poses and workings of the school. 
This must be the task of the prin- 
cipal and the teachers. A beauti- 
ful. example of how this can be 
done is furnished in that delightful 
account, “An Adventure With Chil- 
dren.” Preceding an important 
development in the life of the 
school, suggested by one of the 
parents, there was a fireside con- 
ference of fathers and mothers 
with the principal, when the whole 
plan for the enlargement of the 
school was discussed. This was fol- 
lowed by a meeting in which the 
girls and boys set forth to their 
parents the possibilities of the 
plan. The arguments were pre- 
sented so cogently to the parents 
that there seemed nothing else to 
do but go ahead. In this enter- 
prise parents, children, and teach- 
ers were equal partners. 

Progressive schools are con- 
tributing much to the spiritual de- 
velopment of childhood and youth. 
The spiritual effect is, I believe, in- 
herent in their very method—the 
method of freedom. As one of the 
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leaders of the new education has 
said, ““The winning of freedom is a 
religious, a spiritual act.” “Boats,” 
“That Untraveled Road,” “Creative 
Youth” not only reveal a new cur- 
riculum; they show forth a new 
education of joy, of adventure, and 
of creation. Would that parents 
might know the joy of finding 
“that untraveled road,” of setting 
sail with young Argonauts on seas 
of adventure. According to M. C. 
Otto, “There are two ways of tak- 
ing the present worldwide agita- 
tion. We may take it negatively, 
as an evidence of disintegration, or 
positively as a search for new 
meanings.” If parents, instead of 
looking upon the present trends as 
all evil, would consider the break- 
up of the old ideals as a challenge 
to think out new ones, if they 
would catch the spirit of adventure 
so evident in the work of some of 
our schools, they would escape, 
perhaps, from their sense of frus- 
tration and see the new world 
opening before their eyes. 

Our opulence in America is, I 
believe, one of the great deterrents 
preventing parents and children 
from getting the full return of 
their education. We are so ac- 
customed to having everything 
done for us that we miss the joy 
of production. There is some dan- 
ger for our progressive schools in 
this respect. In the days when 
they were unrecognized pioneers, 
struggling toward a new ideal, the 
overcoming of difficulties put to the 
test their utmost power and 
brought its consequent reward. 


Now that the wave of popularity 
is flowing toward the new type 
school and the way is being made 
easier, the question is, Will it rob 
the school of its gusto and invent- 
iveness? While it seems a great 
boon to have necessities and even 
luxuries supplied, poverty is not an 
unmixed evil. This is well illus- 
trated in the story of a school# 
which is today just making its 
start and wrestling with the knotty 
problems of crude and primitive 
conditions: 


“The big new Community House was, 
to be sure, covered and weatherboard- 
ed, but openings yawned where many 
windows should have been; not an in- 
side door was in place, and few of the 





4The John C. Campbell Folk School at Brass- 
town, N. C. Bulletin. 


partitions; two fireplaces formed our 


sole heating plant. All water must be 
carried from the distant farmhouse 
well. Carpenters were everywhere. The 
din of the hammers made a persistent 
accompaniment to our singing, as our 
little group gathered about the blazing 
hearth that chill gray afternoon to talk 
over together the three months course 
before us. As we look back we wonder 
how we came through the stretches of 
bitter weather, the lack of conveniences, 
the influenza epidemic which laid many 
of us low. ... Yet come through we did, 
with steadily increasing interest and 
joy, until on March 1st the parting stu- 
dents could repeat again and again with 
convincing enthusiasm, ‘I hate to think 
that this is my last day here. It all 
seems like home.’ ”’ 


A second contribution which the 
progressive school should make is 
well illustrated in the same Folk 
School. On a little folder issued 
by the school is a picture of the 
Community House, a plain ram- 
bling building in the midst of sec- 
ond-growth timber. It has a 
homey and inviting look. You 
some way catch the spirit of the 
place just by looking at it—not a 
house by the side of the road, aim- 
ing in a sentimental fashion to be 
a friend of man—but a house set in 
the midst of a community to serve 
the community. Here is a picture 
of what goes on in the Community 
House: “A little group around the 
long table reading or writing, or 
closely drawn about the big’ fire- 
place on the hand-made mountain 
chairs, listening to lectures, singing 
and discussing.” The school, it is 
to be remembered, like its Danish 
prototype, lives together like a 
large family. Then, too, fathers 
and mothers gather here on occa- 
sion to sing old ballads such as 
“Barbry Ellen,” a song brought to 
these shores by the early settlers 
and not quite forgotten in these 
mountain communities. The bal- 
lad singing is followed, perhaps, by 
the playing of “Nuts in May” or 
some other old-fashioned game, 
and then neighborly talk about af- 
fairs in the community. 

But the Community House is 
something more than a social hall 
where people come for a good time. 
It is a dynamic center for commu- 
nity development, as is evidenced 
by the fact that, since the school 
started in December, 1927, two 
community organizations of con- 
siderable importance have been 
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formed: the Brasstown Farmers’ | 


Association, which runs a coodpera- 
tive hatchery and mill, and the 
Brasstown Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation. This school looks out be- 
yond its four walls and sees that 
the economic factor is a most im- 
portant one in the upbuilding of a 
community and seeks to influence 
the economic organization in ac- 
cordance with its own ideal. Al- 
ready it has started the farmers in 
this little community well on the 
road of codperation, which has 
meant so much for Danish agricul- 
ture. 

The “Principles” of progressive 
education contain no statement 
about the relation of the school to 
society. We are not to assume 
from this omission that progres- 
sive educators are not concerned 
about this question. Many schools, 
I am sure, are doing much in the 
reshaping of their communities. 
The writer is fortunate enough to 
live near a progressive school, and 
he has had occasion to see how in 
many unobtrusive but effective 
ways this school is influencing the 
life of the town. But does not this 
omission indicate, perhaps, that 
progressive schools, on the whole, 
have come to less definite conclu- 
sions on this subject than on mat- 
ters pertaining more narrowly to 
child training? They have always 
given careful thought to the de- 
velopment of the social conscious- 
ness in the child through group 
contacts in the school, but have 
they considered sufficiently the 


part which society plays in this de- © 


velopment’? Perhaps it is because 
the progressive schools are, for the 
most part, private institutions that 
they have failed to realize to the 
full their relation to society. The 
public school is considered the 
ward of society and duty bound to 
recognize its claims. The trouble 
is that the public school is bound 
by a cash nexus and has not been 
free in most places to serve as an 
agency for transforming society. 
The progressive school, just be- 
cause it is not under the control of 
society, is more free to work for 
social change. There is a job for 


the private school—to prevare for — 


the world of tomorrow. The old- 
time private school failed to do 
this. It catered to the interests of 
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the aristocratic class, and there- 
fore became a menace rather than 
an aid to our democracy. If the 
progressive school ever becomes 
identified with the interests of a 
special class and forgets the claims 
of society as a whole, then let it 
perish from the earth! What we 
need is not an education that lifts 
a few gifted and privileged indi- 
viduals to a higher position, but an 
education that lifts the commonal- 
ty. The Danish Folk Schools have 
done this for the rural people of 
Denmark; they have developed for 
them a culture. Our schools in 
America have failed to do this. 
The whole system in America has 
been set to train professional and 
business men rather than to pro- 
duce an indigenous culture. If the 
picture of an ordinary American 
town, as given by the Lunds in 
Middletown, is a true one, then it is 
evident how badly we need the 
building up of a new culture. It is 
a joy to know that some of our pro- 
gressive schools are doing just this 
thing. A boy who had been a stu- 
dent in a public high school and 
then in a progressive secondary 
school expressed the difference 
thus: ‘In the high school we were 
taught to adjust to the world as it 
is. In the day school we were 
taught to adjust to the world as it 
is to be.” 

If the progressive school is to 
help the frustrated parent of to- 
day, it must give attention to so- 
ciety and its transformation, for 
the intelligent parent feels that 
much of his frustration is due to 
the kind of society in which we 
find ourselves today. A. N. White- 
head says, “The problem is not how 
to produce great men, but how to 
produce great societies,’ and Lin- 
deman in his book, “The Meaning 
of Adult Education,” emphasizes 
the need of changing society. “Or- 
thodox education may be a prepa- 
ration for life, but adult education 
is an agitating instrumentality for 
changing life.’ Many of us today 
are coming to feel that “it is a 
great pity that work should ever be 
measured by salaries,” that our la- 
bor should not be a joyful enter- 
prise, that many of our homes 
where children grow up should not 
have anything of beauty or cul- 
ture in them, that our recreation 


should be farmed out to commer- 
cial interests. These things must 
be changed. The school cannot be 
turned into a reform agency, but it 
can start forces moving that will 
change the face of the world. 

The third thing which many 
parents would like the school to do 
increasingly is to give them definite 
instruction in the newer methods of 
child training. Even the best of 
parents have little skill in freeing 
the personalities of their children, 
because they grew up under the old 
psychology. We are coming to a 
better understanding of personality 
and how it develops. We begin to 
see that it is a very complex and 
delicate affair. Our methods have 
been crude, very crude. We must 
bring now to the solution of per- 
sonality problems the same amount 
of learning and skill that we have 
applied to physical problems during 
the last generation. 

A very interesting study® has 
recently been published which 
shows that children’s behavior 
problems bear a very close relation 
to teacher attitudes. The tendency 
of teachers has been to emphasize 
the problems consisting of the 
overt, aggressive type of behavior 
which transgresses certain moral 
requirements of the school order, 
and to consider of less importance 
the withdrawing forms of behav- 
ior, such as_ sensitiveness, shy- 
ness, and unsocialness. A compari- 
son of ratings of behavior prob- 
lems by mental hygienists shows 
that they very nearly invert the 
ratings of the teachers. They rank 
as most serious for personality dif- 
ficulty the withdrawing types of 
behavior. This study merits very 
careful consideration, for it reveals 
in our schools a tendency to brand 
as most serious the behavior 
which, from the point of view of 
child development, is the most se- 
rious. It goes to show that many 
of our school problems are due to 
the definition of conduct which the 
school sets up. A study of parental 
attitudes would, I believe, show 
very much the same thing, only in 
this case the list would include the 
things which cause the parents the 
most trouble. 


5E. K. Wickham, 
Teachers’ Attitudes.” 

Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
1928. 


“Children’s Behavior and 
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The new attitude that seems to 
be demanded of both parents and 
teachers is an objective attitude 
that can view the child and its be- 
havior in the light of the long years 
and treat the child according to his 
needs. This attitude if it could be 
cultivated would probably quite 
change our list of behavior prob- 
lems. Our present failure as well 
as the new ideal are well set forth 
in these words: 

“At present many of us study the 
child only to see how we can make him 
fit into our notion of what he should be. 
Teachers endeavor to make him reach 
certain standards or conform to cer- 
tain requirements. Our efforts should 
rather be to see what we need to do to 
meet the demands of his nature; to de- 
termine what the finest growth is, and 
to provide conditions that will secure it. 
This purpose is great enough to fire the 
imagination of the dullest.’’6 

There is a great hunger in the 
hearts of many parents, a craving 
for something better and sweeter 
in life than they have experienced. 
They look out toward a life which 
W. H. Hudson glimpses for us in 
his ‘Green Mansions” and is so 
well described by John Galsworthy : 

“His work is a vision of natural 
beauty and of human life as it might be, 
quickened and sweetened by the sun 
and the wind and the rain, and by the 
fellowship with all the other forms of 
life—the truest vision now being given 
to us, Who are more in want of it than 
any generation has ever been.” 

The parents may never see it 
with their own eyes, this new fel- 
lowship, but they want their chil- 
dren to see it. This is the great 
hunger. This is what they desire 
the new school to help bring to 
pass. 


6 Marietta Johnson, “Youth in the World of 
Men.” John Day. 1929. 


Knowledge may be gained from 
books, but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal con- 
tact—Henry Van Dyke. 


The noblest wealth of a nation is 
not in its mines, its soil, or its for- 
ests, but in the idealism, the affec- 
tions, and the energies of its teach- 
ers. When nations spend more for 
teaching than for fighting, the 
turning point in human affairs will 
have come and the world will move 
forward to the finer and richer 
things of life at a pace hitherto 
unknown.—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
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Current Practices in Vocational Guidance 


NE of the most impor- 
tant trends in modern 
education is that of vo- 

@ | cational guidance. No 

) one claims to have 
found the ideal way of 
guaranteeing maximum 

results in the guidance program, 
but a comparison of present-day 
practices with those of a few years 
ago reveals marked progress. In 
order to carry on in a given school 
a guidance program worthy of its 
name, some one person or group of 
persons, properly trained, should 
be responsible for its administra- 
tion. It is not enough to depend 
upon the overburdened instructor 
to do as his limited experience in 
this field prompts him when the 
occasion arises. If pupils had the 
opportunity to choose more intelli- 
gently in terms of their capacities 
and inclinations the things which 
definitely prepare for vocations 
they should follow, if they could 
be given a wider range of experi- 
ences as a background from which 
to choose, could be made to appre- 
ciate the situation which has been 
created for their benefit, it would 
not only be better for the student, 
for industry, and for society in 
general, but in the long run more 
economical. To have the student 
accumulate these experiences with- 
out creating the situation for them 
through vocational guidance is ex- 
pecting a great deal. 

There are several forms of guid- 
ance, but this article shall deal 
principally with vocational guid- 
ance, which is concerned with help- 
ing students choose, prepare for, 
enter into, and make progress in 
definite occupations according to 
their fitness and ability. 

In the attempt to find out what 
is common practice in guidance, the 
writer has examined articles in cur- 
rent periodicals with a view of de- 
termining the criteria by which 
programs in vocational guidance 
are projected. A second survey of 
this literature was made with the 
end in view of finding suggestions 
which might lead to points of de- 
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parture from generally accepted 
methods in developing guidance 
programs. These suggestions have 
been listed according as their sig- 
nificance seems to warrant. The re- 
sults of this procedure are here 
reported. 

Vocational guidance as an organ- 
ized educational effort aims in 
part to aid in disclosing to pupils 
their vocational interest, their voca- 
tional aptitudes and abilities, and 
their personal and physical fitness 
for a particular vocation. 

A person’s interest seems to be 
a basic factor in the selection of 
his life’s work. Interest, however, 
is not always indicative of ability 
and aptitude. The two, properly 
employed, should make for eco- 
nomic efficiency; not properly em- 
ployed, they mean economic waste 
to the individual and to the com- 
munity. Hence it becomes neces- 
sary to determine whether person- 
al and physical fitness are such 
that they can enable workers to 
make full and positive contribution 
to society. The aim of vocational 
guidance, then, seems to be (1) to 
gather vocational information, (2) 
to provide exploratory activities, 
(3) to provide counseling, and (4) 
to help each student find his place 
in society. 

The greater part of the materials 
herein presented falls under the 
study of vocational information, 
although the other phases are not 
neglected. Vocational information 
consists in part of organized de- 
scriptive material pertaining to the 
various occupations used for class 
or group discussion, and enriched 
by excursion and field trips. Mere 
textbook study is frequently dull 
from the student’s point of view, 
hence there is need for some type 
of motivation. 


According to Bellman,! in col- 
lecting material a definite plan 
of procedure should be followed, 
which he outlines in the following 
manner: 





1 Bellman, H. S. Collection and use of Occupa- 
tional Material in a Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram. Industrial Arts Magazine, 18, p. 450, 1929. 


A. Nature of the occupation or industry. 
1. What do the workers do in the pro- 
fession? 
a. Description of the work of each 
profession. 


B. Conditions surrounding the occupa- 
tion. 
1. Hours of work and wages. 
2. Time required to learn occupation. 
3. Dangers involved, if any. 
4. Mental and physical strain, moral 
hazards, hygienic conditions. 

C. Entrance to occupation. 

. Age and sex requirements. 

. Physical requirements. 

. Personality. 

. Various ways of entering. 

. Education and training needed and 
special abilities required. 
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D. Demand for labor. 

1. Is the supply of labor adequate to 
meet the demand? 

2. Seasonal demands or fluctuations. 

3. The future of the occupations in in- 
dustry. 

E. Opportunities for advancement. 

1. Lines of promotion within the trade 
or industry and rewards accom- 
panying them. 

2. Trade, technical requirements, and 
experience necessary for advance- 
ment. 

In the actual collection of data he 
suggests two preparatory steps: To 
get a certain amount of knowledge 
about the occupations by reading 
whatever material is available, such 
as that published in trade maga- 
zines, Government publications, en- 
cyclopedias, advertising matter, 
and the like. Making proper con- 
tacts for the visit is given as the 
second step in preparation. Care- 
ful observation of details is recom- 
mended in the visit to the place of 
occupation; taking of notes at that 
time is also suggested. 

Preparation of material after the 
collection is suggested as work for 
the classes in English. After it is 
written the copy should be checked 
by those qualified to read for com- 
ment, criticism, and constructive 
suggestions. 


The material should be used in | 


classroom by social science, civics, 
and English classes. The writer 
suggests the use of this material in 
the vocational club, mention of 
which will be made later. . Data 


may be discussed and read during 
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class periods or may be used as 
supplementary reading matter. 
Copies may be also placed in school 
libraries to stimulate the interest 
of students in their future pros- 
pects. The material is of value in 


connection with trips to plants, as _ 


it will serve to call the attention of 
the students to what they ought to 
see and will familiarize them with 
conditions of the work before they 
make the trip. It will afterwards 
be of assistance in helping them 
retain a clear impression of what 
they have seen. 

A project reported by Miss M. B. 
Bugg of Washington High School 
during a period when special em- 
phasis was placed upon guidance 
indicates a common practice. “The 
most outstanding piece of work 
during the two weeks when voca- 
tional guidance was_ especially 
stressed was bringing in Negro 
business men who discussed the 
possibilities in their respective 
fields.” A directory of Negro busi- 
ness in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
was one result of this project. 

The school assembly is also used 
as an instrument for getting across 
vocational information to the stu- 
dents. A number of such sugges- 
tions are reported in assembly pro- 
gram as an aid in choosing high 
school electives.? 

The following outline will illus- 
trate the core around which the in- 
formation should be organized: 


1. What effect the course will have when 
college ig reached. 


2. What effect the course will have in 
later life. 

3. Of what the course in our school con- 
sists. 

4. What kind of pupil should take this 
work. 

5. What kind of pupil should not take 
this work. 


6. The pleasure and profit of the course. 


The program is often given in 
original dramatic form. It is 
planned and directed by the subject 
teacher. An example is given of a 
home economics program which 
was divided into two parts. The 
_ first part consists of the introduc- 
tion of ten girls by another who 
recited an amusing and original 
poem descriptive of each person. 
The girls wore dresses which they 
had made and responded with short 





2 Hawthorne, E. M. Assembly Program As An 
Aid in Choosing High Schoo] Electives. Journal 
Home Economies, 22, p. 984, 1930. 


talks on some phase of the work on 
such topics as: 


1. Our domestic science department. 

2. Worthy home membership. 

3. What we can learn from the lives of 
great women. 

4. For what may housekeeping prepare 
us? 

. Why study home-making? 

. Our kitchen. 

. Ways of buying garments. 

. Our domestic science banquet. 

. Things to consider in selecting gar- 
ments. 

10. The dresses we are wearing. 


omonn on 


The second part consists of a 
short play, the plot of which devel- 
oped around changes which took 
place in a disorderly and disorgan- 
ized home, when a daughter after 
studying home-making at school 
becomes’ dissatisfied with her 
home, seizes the chance to reorgan- 
ize it along lines learned at school, 
and so converts her father and 
mother to allow her to specialize in 
home economics. 

The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, Vol. 8, p. 15, October, 1929, 
publishes an appropriate play for 
guidance assembly program. It is 
entitled “God-speed” and consists 
of three parts: the prologue, laid in 
a nursery; the act, which takes 
place in a high school, and the epi- 
logue, the scene of which is laid in 
the office of a successful business 
man. 

A certain amount of guidance 
may be exerted through extra-cur- 
ricular activities such as clubs’and 
athletics. A number of good sug- 
gestions are found in “What Are 
Vocational Possibilities in Extra- 
Curriculum Activities?”3 It is 
urged that activities of each extra- 
curriculum club should be as closely 
related to real life situations as 
possible, so as to lead students to 
see that school is essentially a part 
of life. As result, the students, it 
is claimed, will enter into these ac- 
tivities with more zest, keener en- 
joyment, and a more definite pur- 
pose. They should be inspired to 
do their best, developing them- 
selves in the direction of their 
greatest interest. Every reasona- 
ble effort should be employed to 
help students fit themselves for 
the work they like best to do, 
which after all is the work they 





3 Dodson, W. What Are Vocational Possibili- 
ties in Extra-Curriculum Activities? School Re- 
view, 37, p. 767, 1929, 
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should choose for a vocation, all 
other things being equal. 

The extra-curriculum program, 
in addition to organizing sponta- 
neous activities of students, may 
also serve to develop initiative and 
leadership, and by imparting nec- 
essary information may offer real 
vocational possibilities for the pu- 
pils participating. Care must be 
taken to keep over-social pupils 
from joining too many clubs, and 
to encourage unsocial pupils to find 
a group in which they can be at 
ease. 

Choice of recreational pursuits 
such as football and dancing may 
be of use in guidance. E. D. Mitch- 
ellt reports a study made of five 
thousand men entering the Univer- 
sity of Michigan over a period of 
three years, in which he indicated 
that each department or progres- 
sion, such as medicine, etc., has its 
own peculiar recreational inter- 
ests. This led to the conclusion 
that, given a profession, you can 
determine the recreational interest, 
or, the other way around, given ihe 
recreational interest, the profes- 
sion can be determined. This con- 
clusion is strengthened, he claims, 
by a parallel conclusion drawn by 
a Swiss psychologist, Pierre Boost. 
He further contends that physical 
education as an approach toward 
measuring a child’s vocational tend- 
encies has one advantage over all 
other approaches in that it consid- 
ers the spontaneous activities of 
the child, that is, his self-chosen 
and self-directed activities, which, 
after all, are more apt to be true 
guides to his interest, capacity, 
and character. Thus the writer 
concludes that guidance may take 
recreational interest as one indi- 
cation of the direction which the 
guidance of that particular individ- 
ual should take. 

One of the more direct ways of 
obtaining information concerning 
the pupil’s inclinations is through 
a personal interview. The interview 
has a twofold use. Besides getting 
information, it may be used for 
counseling and discovering reme- 
dial treatment for defects that may 
be revealed. The following items 
suggest guides that should be ob- 
served in effective interviews: 


4 Mitchell, E. D. Relation of Recreation to Vo- 
cation, p. 335, 1931. 
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| EDITORIALS | 


Julius Rosenwald 





ERE is a life that achieved immortality in what 
it was and in what it shared. For, in the final 
analysis, what a man is and what he does are the 
things that count and the things that last. His larger 
life began long before he was known as a philanthro- 
pist. Before he could predict his own future he began 
to work with the raw material which he found. He 
dared to look at life straight and to build an heroic 
and victorious character which enabled him to achieve 
the abundant life—abundant in material wealth, but 
richer still in the wealth which money can neither buy 
nor take away. For his heart beat in unison with the 
heart of the underprivileged, and his zeal for service 
found expression in the creation of a fund by means 
of which thousands of the “‘humblest, the lowliest, and 
the lost” were led to the foot of the mountain of their 
opportunity. 

Few men have been fortunate in amassing the 
amount of wealth which he accumulated, and fewer 
still have had the vision to apply it in a way to 
bless so many thousands who needed it most. His 
contributions to the cause of education in North Caro- 
lina alone exceed five million dollars, by means of 
which have been erected 783 school buildings, 18 
homes, and 7 shops, with a teacher capacity of 2,498 
and a pupil capacity of 112,410. His gifts have car- 
ried a threefold blessing. They blessed the Southland 
which still struggles with the task of providing ade- 
quate education for all its children; their benediction 
brought opportunities to Negro children which might 
have been long delayed; their blessing, too, rests upon 
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all the people of whatever race, because the results of 
education can never be confined to those directly and 
immediately concerned. 

There is a challenge, too, in this noble life. Rosen- 
wald was not a dispenser of charity, but rather a 
lifter of burdens. To the wealthy he has shown to 
what ends and how excessive wealth may be used to 
enrich human life and the social order; to the states 
whose educational programs have been enlarged by 
his millions he has increased rather than lessened 
their obligations to their Negro citizens; to Negroes 
themselves his life and his benefactions constitute an 
eternal challenge. They have been inspired to carry 
on, though much they strive for be long delayed. 
They have been strengthened to codperate with others 
whose vision and zeal for service include the whole 
State. 

Rosenwald’s secret and sustaining joy in the eve- 
ning of his life must have been that he gave what he 
had to offer. He will be remembered as a great 
American and a great humanitarian whose life was a 
great blessing and an example to the poor and the 
rich alike. 


Determining a Teacher’s Fitness 


T this season of the year many principals are se- 

lecting their teachers for the next school year. 

In order to make the budget balance many charged 

with this responsibility tend to look for the teacher 

who will accept the smallest wage and, therefore, fail 

to emphasize fundamental qualifications which de- 
termine a teacher’s fitness. 

In selecting inexperienced teachers the following 
factors should be borne in mind: Success in prac- 
tice work, professional interest, and native intelli- 
gence. Degrees and schools are not without their im- 
portance, but the qualifications named are funda- 
mental. It has been fairly well established that pros- 
pective teachers who succeed in their practice work 
and who show deep professional interest succeed on 
the job. While the practice of the average prospec- 
tive teacher yields very little in the way of worth- 
while experience, it nevertheless reveals to the care- 
ful observer many of the traits, or the lack of them, 
that make for success on the job. 

With regard to teachers in service, professional 
interest is a reliable index to their general efficiency. 
The principal then should be eager to retain those 
teachers who have become their own best critics, who 
know that where there is teaching there is also some 
learning, that there is no sharp line between subject- 
matter and method, that it is futile to try to learn 


how to teach what one does not know, and that — 


primarily her task is to help improve the raw human 


material in her charge rather than waste her energy 


complaining that it was not cast in a finer mold. She 
not only knows these things; she does something 


about them. She examines her attitudes, her “stock- — 


in-trade,” and constantly increases her knowledge 
and readjusts her thinking. 
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Decay, Depression, and Dissolution 


NE of the great sins of every age is the futile 
effort to reconcile the status quo with the de- 
mands of emergencies. Too often it fails to occur to 
those who are in position to guide the affairs of organ- 
ized society that something may be radically wrong 
with the status quo itself. And accordingly most of 
the great reforms have been ushered in on the waves 
of revolution. John Dewey voiced a profound truth 
a few days ago when he said, “The primary social 
duty of education is not to perpetuate the existing 
social order, economic, legal, and political, but to con- 
tribute to its betterment.” If, then, we would make 
constructive contributions to our economic order and 
to our educational systems in State and Nation, we 
must begin to treat causes rather than symptoms. 
And with respect to the confusion and distress inci- 
dent to the present depression, we must recognize and 
eliminate the seeds of decay which the present depres- 
sion reveals. 


This discussion is limited to weaknesses that bear 
particularly upon some of our educational problems, 
but in no sense does it countenance narrow, selfish 
propaganda; for school people must be concerned with 
the sum total of human welfare throughout the State 
and Nation. On the other hand, no really forward- 
looking state or national program can ignore the wel- 
fare of any group of its citizens. Effete practices and 
procedures should be eliminated, and the first that 
should go is inadequate methods of taxation. 


Inadequate methods of taxation imply, among other 
things, the inability of those taxed to pay, and the 
threatened destruction of the base on which the tax 
is levied. It is obvious to the casual observer that in 
this industrial age the land tax has not only threat- 
ened the base, but has come desperately near dissolv- 
ingit. It is only natural, then, that there should have 
come an insistent demand for relief from this form of 
taxation. Curiously enough, however, the hectic re- 
action to this demand, as evidenced by recent State 
laws, including our own, have shown little preparation 
or courage to find sources of revenue where the ability 
to pay was an item of first consideration. Conse- 
quently, the inevitable thing of trying to adjust the 
status quo with the demands of the crisis has hap- 
pened, the result of which is that instead of effective 
tax relief we have in truth increased tax burdens by 
lifting the levy on land and placing it upon education, 
thus creating a condition which, if not corrected, will 
not only destroy the base, but ultimately will destroy 
the spiritual sources that give property and property 
rights along with other values of organized society 
their meaning and significance. Whether there shall 
be a luxury tax, additional tax on large incomes, on 
chain stores, on certain forms of power, or what not, 
are matters for the tax expert and lawmaker to de- 
cide. But an enlightened public opinion can no longer 
afford to be apathetic to the fundamental problem in- 
volved. 

Another practice which makes for decadence relates 
to salaries and salary schedules. No serious effort on 
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a large scale has ever been made to determine what 
constitutes a “fair” wage for teachers. Dix found 
that the mean intelligence of elementary teachers was 
1.388 standard deviations above the mean of the gen- 
eral population. If these teachers should receive a 
“fair” wage according to Dix, they should receive that 
amount which would be paid to workers in all occupa- 
tions requiring native ability equal to that required 
of teachers, if all such workers were paid an equal 
rate. In other words, if teachers were paid according 
to their average ability as compared to the mean 
ability of other gainfully occupied groups, they would 
receive a salary considerably above the average salary 
of the whole gainfully occupied population. To be 
exact, they should receive an average salary of not 
less than $1,800 a year—a minimum salary wage 
which should contribute most to the economic welfare 
of the country. This approach to the problem places 
a premium on native ability and preparation with re- 
spect to the contribution they can make to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the State rather than merely on 
scarcity of ability which is not concerned with equita- 
ble return for service or with what Dix calls a “fair” 
wage. 

When we seriously contemplate the situation as it 
is, the wonder is that teaching has attracted as many 
able men and women as at present are numbered in 
its ranks. Eighteen hundred dollars is more than 
twice as much as the average white teacher in North 
Carolina receives, and considerably more than three 
times as much as the average salary received by Negro 
teachers. No one hopes to see the “fair” thing done 
overnight, but any thoughtful person must recognize 
the inequality in salaries for teachers as compared to 
salaries of other groups of like ability as a defect des- 
tined to undermine the structure of our most impor- 
tant and most cherished institution. 

There is another angle, too, to this matter of sal- 
aries and salary schedules. If it is unfair and eco- 
nomically unsound for a state to permit gross discrim- 
inations in reward for service rendered by one group 
as compared to reward to other groups of like ability, 
it is equally as unfair and economically unsound to 
permit similar discrimination within groups, on the 
basis of whatever pretext. A case in point is the sal- 
ary status of the Negro teacher in most of the South- 
ern States, including our own. In many respects 
North Carolina has taken the lead in fair play with 
respect to its Negro citizens, and it cannot indefinitely 
disregard the important matter here discussed with- 
out continuing to harbor in its body politic seeds of 
decay which ultimately may threaten dissolution of 
the whole machinery of human welfare. 

Many positive values may come out of this depres- 
sion if the State and Nation face the plain truth that 
in an equitable distribution of the burdens of society 
and in equitable returns for services of like quality lie 
the greatest economic and moral safeguards of the 
whole people. For in the final analysis the funda- 
mental question is not the emancipation of a group 
or of a race, but the emancipation of organized so- 
ciety, in which neither decay, depression, nor dissolu- 
tion need cast their frightful shadows. 
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Unemployment R elief inNi orth Carolina 


RACTICAL solutions to 
the problems growing 
out of present unem- 
ployment will depend in 
very large measure up- 
on the action taken by 
local communities. The 
situation in each community dif- 
fers, both in the nature and extent 
of unemployment and in the 
methods and_ procedures 
which are likely to minimize 
its effect. In each case sug- 
gestions which come out of 
the pooling of experience, 
both as to methods of organi- 
zation and as to _ practical 
things to do, must be weighed 
by the informed leaders in 
each community and fitted to 
the particular needs of the 
community. 

In North Carolina, where 
there is a recognized legal bi- 
racial situation, we find a 
dual set-up in governmental 
services, particularly in pro- 
grams of education, health, 
and public welfare. The 
Governor’s Council on Unem- 
ployment and Relief, in codp- 
eration with the President’s 
organization on unemploy- 
ment relief and United States 
Employment Service, United 
States Department of Labor, 
has consistently emphasized 
the value and necessity for 
each local community organ- 
izing its social forces for re- 
lief and drawing to the limit on 
local resources. According to the 
last United States Census (1930), 
there were 918,000 Negroes living 
in North Carolina, forming about 
29.0 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. While the Negro forms a lit- 
tle less than one-third of the State’s 
population, it is significant to note 
that 66 per cent of the case load of 
social agencies in North Carolina 
comes from the Negro group. 

In all phases of industry within 
North Carolina the Negro may 
rightfully be termed the marginal 
worker—that is, the first to be 
“fired” and the last to be “hired.” 
One of the most significant devel- 
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opments in the present unemploy- 
ment situation is the fact that in 
North Carolina there are no more 
“Negro jobs” as such. Jobs tradi- 
tionally negroid in character are 
accepted by white men and women. 
Thus the Negro’s problem is made 
the more acute because of de- 
creased opportunities for gainful 
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employment. Realizing that the 
initial or original position of the 
Negro in the social and economic 
structure of the State is far below 
normal, it can readily be under- 
stood how the period of depression 
through which we are passing af- 
fects in more serious manner the 
family and community life of the 
Negro. Keeping in mind the fact 
that the Negro case load in the 
State is far out of proportion to 
the ratio of population, we have 
emphasized the need for scientific 
study of the cause, and, on the 
basis of the facts revealed, de- 
veloped community programs hav- 
ing as their objective the decrease 
of crime, poverty, and dependency 


t 


among approximately one-third of 
the State’s population. With the 
State facing the most serious de- 
pression in history, it has seemed 
wise for plans to be developed mak- 
ing use of every natural resource 
and human element in decreasing 
the seriousness of the problem and 
contributing toward the stabilizing 
of Negro family and com- 
munity life. 

It was felt at the outset 
that unless competent Negroes 
were appointed and permit- 
ted to function as participat- 
ing members of local relief 
committees the true facts re- 
garding Negro unemployment, 
and their relationship to the 
larger problems of community 
and State unemployment, 
could not be _ intelligently 
studied and a_ constructive 
and practical program of re- 
lief promoted. Following out 
this idea, the appointment of 
Negro leaders to membership 
on local relief committees has 
been recommended and urged 
upon local officials. 

I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss in the limited space of 
this paper any of the many 
causes for unemployment in 
North Carolina. A large num- 
ber of the Negro population 
of North Carolina live in rural 
sections, and are largely ten- 
ant farmers, suffering all the 
ills, social and otherwise, that the 
system of tenant farming entails. 

Pursuant to a study of the needs 
of Negro unemployed, and on the 
basis of facts revealed, Governor 
O. Max Gardner appointed a State 
Negro Advisory Committee of nine 


members to codperate with the 


Governor’s Council on Relief. Rev. 
R. T. Weatherby of Greensboro, 
chairman of the Negro committee, 
was appointed a member of the 
Governor’s Council on _ Relief, 
marking the first time in the his- 
tory of the State that a Negro re- 


ceived appointment or election to © 


membership on the Governor’s 
Council. 


(Continued on Page 36) 


The other members of 
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Individual Instruction in Elementary Schools 


ANY views as to what 
7 the school is for, how it 
should be run, and 

@ Bg what it should accom- 

C3 e { eo are still extant. 
ere are those who 
still think that our chief 
business is to transmit the racial 
heritage. This, they would say, in- 
sures appreciation of the better 
things of life, disciplines pupils’ 
minds, develops their characters, 
and contributes to their spiritual 
welfare. Another group is quite 
sure that the biggest business of 
the school is to prepare the youth 
to make a living—often referred to 
as the “real problem” of life—and 
still others think that the trim- 
mings ought to be eliminated and 
only those things which are abso- 

lutely essential should be given. 

These views remind one of John 
Foxe’s interesting parody of the 
blind men, each of whom, upon ex- 
amining different parts of an ele- 
phant, decided he was something 
entirely different from what he ac- 
tually wasin toto. Perhaps all these 
views contribute something worth 
while to the notion of what the 
schools should teach, and why. 
Teachers, however, are most con- 
cerned with How shall we do what 
we believe we ought to do? 

This paper is concerned with 
only one of the problems “how,” 
with respect to improving the 
teaching that goes on in some 
of our overcrowded elementary 
schools—the problem of giving 
every child a chance, regardless of 
his ability. It suggests, then, the 
individualizing of instruction as a 
partial remedy. 

Pupils who have reached approx- 
imately the same level of achieve- 
ment will be grouped together. But 
even after there is a proper grade 
classification, one will find at least 
three distinct levels in many of the 
seven elementary grades. Some ed- 
ucators claim there will be five 
levels. 

The Negro primary schools of 

Goldsboro have been run, for the 
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past four years, on the three-level 
basis for each classroom. Each 
teacher recognizes the accelerated 
group, the normal group, and the 
retarded group. Goldsboro’s super- 
intendent proposes that these three 
group levels be observed through- 
out the eleven grades. 

Now for the teacher at work, 
giving individual instruction. 

She has a grade classified and 
grouped as well as the situation 
warrants. She should know every 
child’s strong point, as well as weak 
points. She, too, knows that a 
child’s school life is brief; so she 
should waste no time in over-teach- 
ing that which the child already 
knows. She directs his reading to 
meet his particular need. She im- 
poses possible tasks for him to per- 
form and gradually increases the 
difficulties of these tasks. She en- 
courages him always. She has 
group recitations seldom. There 
isn’t time. Each child is busy try- 
ing to outstrip his last record in 
everything. He must strive to 
make appreciable advancement. 


His teacher also assumes respon- 
sibility for the development of the 
child’s character as well as the de- 
velopment of his mind. She must 
train these individuals how to: meet 
the daily experiences that come up 
for their thought, consideration, 
and decision. She must lead each 
child to depend on himself in arriv- 
ing at how he should conduct him- 
self, and how he should codperate 
with his fellows in their work and 
in their play. She does this daily, 
passing quietly from seat to seat. 
She plans personal conferences. 
She becomes a companion instead 
of a rostrum orator and a hickory- 
stick disciplinarian. 

Is this feasible? It is not only 
feasible, it is actually being done. 

An interesting article is written 
in the March, 19381, Nation’s 
Schools, which in substance says: 
Individualized instruction has been 
followed at the Longfellow School, 
Muncie, Indiana, for two years un- 
der the direction of John W. Maier, 


principal. When the city schools 
of Muncie were rated in 1929, the 
Longfellow School was at the bot- 
tom of the list. This school has 40 
per cent colored children and 60 
per cent children of white laborers 
—the poorer classes. 


After the 1929 tests, achieve- 
ment charts were set up in each 
room in the school. Great individ- 
ual differences were discovered, 
and individual remedial work was 
begun at once. Some pupils from 
the fourth to the eighth grade had 
to be given work of the primer 
level. Industrial utilities were given 
those of low I. Q., and academic 
work was correlated with these in- 
dustrial activities. 

This drive for individual im- 
provement resulted in a good rat- 
ing for Longfellow School in read- 
ing and in arithmetic at the close 
of the year 1930, and a marked im- 
provement in the scores for the 
other subjects. 

To summarize, this brief discus- 
sion has tried to show that even 
with the average crowded North 
Carolina classroom, we may tackle 
this monster elephant of elemen- 
tary education with our eyes open. 

With good diagnostic tests, let 
us group our pupils on the three- 
level basis—accelerated, normal, 
and retarded levels—then give us 
the well-trained, conscientious, 
sympathetic teacher, and we should 
be able not only to give the tools 
of education, but the attitudes and 
appreciations of good citizenship. 





The great fight of American 
patriots today is not against the 
forces of red radicalism; it is 
against the forces of black obscur- 
antism and militant ignorance.— 
Frank Cross. 


All true education is modern. 
All good teachers are progressive. 
All progressive teachers use meth- 
ods that get worthwhile results 
regardless of the names by which 
these methods are called. 
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Motivating a Fifth-Grade History Unit 


fall semester I asked 
my pupils whether or 
\ not they would like to 
em \ dramatize their history 
Unt NS lessons. The idea was 
met with a hearty and 
unanimous response, but it was 
clearly understood in the outset 
that we would have to do a piece of 
original work from beginning to 
end. Adequate knowledge of what 
we wanted to write about must 
first be acquired, materials col- 
lected, and our project thoroughly 
organized before any attempt at 
dramatization should be made. 
For several weeks after decid- 
ing that they would relive the 
happenings incident to the coming 
of Columbus, my children were 
busy and happy at their tasks. 
With the help of the teacher they 
appointed committees to gather 
facts from books, pictures, and 
drawings, to collect materials for 
the stage, and to put these ma- 
terials in their final form for the 
purpose for which they worked. 
When everything needed was in 
hand, the whole class criticized, 
eliminated, and refined their “stock 
in trade” until the little pageant 
here given was complete. 
Some of the learnings which 


grew out of their activities may be 
indicated as: 


, T the beginning of the 


1. Increase in knowledge of many tacts. 

2, Relation of these facts to the on- 
ward move of events which helped to pro- 
duce our country. 
3. Increased appreciation of 
composition, 

4. Improvement in reading and writing. 

5. Some desire to know more of the 
same things as well as a desire to reach 
out for knowledges and appreciations of 
a higher level. 


A condensed form of what they 
did is here presented: 


simple 


THE COMING OF COLUMBUS 
SCENE I—SrasnHorr 

CoLumMBus—Look how they are bring- 
ing those ships in! 

JoOHN—I love to 
work. 

CoLumBus—I do, too. 
beautiful, boys? 


watch the sailors at 


Isn’t the ocean 
When I am grown I am 
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going to be a sailor and sail to some of 
the strange places they tell us about. 

Frep—I am, too. Did you hear the 
story the old skipper told us yesterday, 
John? 

JOHN—No; tell it to me. 

CoLuMBUS—I’ll tell it to you. Old 
skipper says while they were at sea they 
lost their way and sailed for many days, 
and one day they saw something floating 
on the water. One of the sailors picked 
it up, and found that it had strange carv- 
ings on it. They say it belonged to some 
people of a strange land. A strange and 
curious thing it was. 

JoHN—Why did they say it was strange? 

CoLuMBus—Because of its shape and 
the writing. The sailors showed it to us. 

JoHN—I wish I had been there. 

CoLumMBUS—Boys, some day I am going 
to try to find that strange land. 

[CoLtumsBus decides to go to the King 
and ask for help.] 

SCENH II 

Cotumpus—Dear King, Iam Christopher 
Columbus. I was born in Genoa, Italy. I 
have been to school and studied maps, 
charts, and stars. My father-in-law was 
a map drawer and sailor. He told me 
many stories of strange lands he saw 
during his travels. He also left me some 
books, charts, and maps. For a long 
time I have been thinking there must be 
a shorter route to India, and at last I 
am convinced if we sail west we will 
reach India. 

Kine JoHN—You must be mad! 
is simply impossible. 

Cotumsus—Only let me show you my 
maps and prove it to you. 

King JouHN—Very well, Columbus; leave 
your map here. I will show it to my 
wise men and talk with them. If they 
think it is possible, I will give you aid. 

CoLumBus—Thank you, King John. 

[CoLuMbBus sets out to France and turns 
aside to ask sustenance of a monk.] 


SCENH III 
[CoLumBus knocks at door.] 


Monk—Good evening, my child. Come 
in. Have a seat. You look very tired and 


That 


worn. Haven’t you been traveling a long 
time? 

CoLumMBus—Yes, dear Monk, and we 
are very hungry and tired... We saw 


your light and I thought I would stop 
and ask you for food. Will you give me 
some food for my son, Dugo? 

Monxk—Yes, rest a while; I'll get you 
food. [Monk exit and return.] 

Monx—Why are you traveling on foot? 
Where are you going? 

CoLuMBus—My story igs a long one. 
Dear Monk, I am Christopher Columbus. 
I was born in the city of Genoa, Italy. I 
have been to school and studied maps and 
charts and stars. My father-in-law was 


a map-drawer and sailor. He told me 
many stories of strange lands he saw 
while at sea. He also left me some 
books, charts, and maps. For a long 
time I have thought there was a shorter 
route to India. I went to the Kings 
of Portugal and Spain and told them my 
story, and they refused to aid me. Being 
without money, I decided to walk to 
France and ask the King of that country 
for aid. 

Monk—My child, your plan is a very 
good one. I believe in you. Let me see 
your map. This is a very good map. 
Queen Isabella and I are very good 
friends. I will go to her and tell her your 
story and beg her to aid you. 

CoLUMBUS—Thank you, dear Monk. 


SCENE IV 
Spanish dance. Waltz time. 


SCENE V 

[Monk on knees before the Queen inter- 
cedes for COLUMBUS. ] 

Monxk—-Dear Queen, a man by the name 
of Christopher Columbus has been here 
and asked you for aid in trying to find a 
western route to India. He says he has 
studied books, maps, charts, and stars. 
He believes the world to be round, and 
that if he sails west he can reach India. 
I believe in this man and his plans, and 
I am deeply interested. Dear Queen, it 
would be a pity for Spain to lose the 
glory of finding the new route to India. 
Spain would become very rich from his 
discoveries. Dear Queen, will you listen 
to him again and see if you can’t plan 
some way to help him? 

QUEEN—Yes, I remember that man. He 
came here, but we were at war with the 
Moors. I was too busy to hear him. I 
left him to my wise men and they sent 
him away. King Ferdinand refuses to 
give him aid. I have no money. I will 
think it over. I could sell my jewels and 
raise the money. Tell him to appear be- 
fore me at once. 

Monk—Thank you, dear Queen. 


SCENE VI—TasLeau 
QUEEN on throne. 
CotumBus kneeling and pointing west- 
ward. ATTENDANTS around throne. 
WIsE MEN at table near-by. 


SCENE VII 
QUEEN surrounded by Co_umsus, her at- 
tendants and wise men. 

QuEEN—What do you think of Colum- 
bus’ idea? 

First ArrenDANT—Dear Queen, I think 
it is very foolish. Don’t you know the 
world is not round? Such nonsense! 
The very idea, the world is round! 

Second ATTreENDANT—Dear Queen, if the 
world is round the ships would have to 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND COMMENT 





New High School Dedicated 
At Salisbury 


The new high school for Negro 
children was formally dedicated 
with elaborate exercises Monday 
evening, February 15, and occupied 
the following day by more than 
300 students. 

The school is dedicated to the 
advancement of the Negro youth 
of that section, with emphasis to 
be placed upon a more reasonable 
balance between the cultural and 
practical arts, with the expectation 
that the students will become 
skilled in those arts which will not 
only yield dividends to themselves, 
but to the community as well. 

Prof. L. H. Hall, who has suc- 
cessfully headed the Negro schools 
of this city since 1911, was master 
of ceremonies. A large number of 
leaders in educational and civic af- 
fairs were among those who wit- 
nessed the exercises, and the prin- 
cipal address of the evening was 
made by Superintendent T. Win- 
gate Andrews of the High Point 
Schools, formerly head of the Salis- 
bury system. Mr. Andrews spoke 
of life as a race and the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the new school to 


better prepare young men and 
women for successfully running 
the race and caming out winners. 
High and noble purpose, persever- 
ance, and the importance of having 
a definite aim, linked with adequate 
knowledge, were points emphasized 
by the speaker. 

He told in an interesting manner 
of the old torch races of the Greeks 
in which the runners sped along 
their way with lighted torches, and 
when reaching their goal, the 
torches still burning, passed the 
torch to another runner, who went 
forward to perform a similar task. 
Today emphasis is placed on speed 
rather than on keeping the torch 
burning, he said, and decried this 
attitude. 

Each generation passes the torch 
on to the next, and then leaves the 
stage, he said. The school is vi- 
tally important in carrying on the 
torch, in passing on knowledge and 
light even more abundantly. 

“The torch is the heart of life,” 
he said in conclusion. “It is our 
business to keep the torch burning 
and to pass it on. This institution 
is founded for the purpose of train- 
ing boys and girls in this great 
relay torch race, and I congratu- 


late you on the success of this no- 
ble achievement.” 


Other speakers were: Mr. Stahle 
Linn, chairman of the city school 
board; Supt. E. J. Coltrane; Judge 
Cameron MacRae of the Superior 
Court; Solicitor Zeb Long; B. D. 
McCubbins, Clerk of the Court; 
Dr. Howard Omwake, president of 
Catawba College; Prof. W. J. 
Trent, president of Livingstone 
College; Prof. I. H. Miller of Liv- 
ingstone College; and Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey, supervisor of Rowan Col- 
ored Schools. 


Educational Achievement 
Day in Cabarrus County 


Educational Achievement Day, 
which will be held at the Logan 
High School, in April, 1932, is a 
codperative county-wide project 
which is stimulating teachers and 
pupils of Cabarrus County to 
worthwhile activities. 

Exhibits of school work will con- 
sist of booklets, health charts, 
friezes, and other articles made by 
pupils of the elementary grades. 
Subject-matter contests will take 
the form of declamations, essays, 
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recitations, and reproduction of proud ofa nee aoe if ae tee school Motivating a Fifth-Grade 

. can be proud of its product. man . : 
short stories. without a diploma is worth infinitely History Unit 


Special emphasis will also be 
placed upon group activities, such 
as projects from one-teacher 
schools and schools of more than 
one teacher; demonstration of the 
singing of Negro spirituals, vari- 
ous forms of physical training, 
spelling contests, and special ath- 
letic activities. 

The occasional county-wide ex- 
hibition of what is being done 
every day in the various sections 
of the county is bound to produce 
some fine educational outcomes. 


Echoes From State-Wide 
Conference on Negro 
Education 


Many excellent papers and dis- 
cussions were presented at the re- 
cent State-wide conference on Ne- 
gro education. The papers have not 
been released for publication, but 
significant statements from discus- 
sions are here given: 

Institutions of higher learning should 
encourage the people to read facts con- 
cerning the schools. This information 
should be in the libraries of the schools. 
Institutions of higher learning should 
take the initiative in forming requests 
and letting people in the community 
know what to do. They should endeavor 
to get the people to want better stand- 


ards. The form of request presented 
should represent the community as a 
whole. Some member of the faculty 


should be an expert on the School Law. 
—J. W. SEABROOK. 


It is necessary, it seems to me, for us 
to become better informed about school 
laws. I wish some arrangement could be 
made by which someone who knows the 
school law could meet our teachers and 
give us the proer interpretation as it ap- 
plies to the colored people. I wish some- 
thing could be done which would enable 
us to become properly conscious of our 
rights under the law.—S. G. ATKINS. 


I see nothing wrong with college men 
going on the farm. At present there is 
very little constructive program to make 
farm life attractive. We should create 
interest in rural life-—W. J. Trenr. 


Our colleges have to depend largely on 
boys and girls from the country. If peo- 
ple without jobs will go to the farms and 
work them, the unemployment situation 
will be helped.—C. M. Epps. 


A principal should not let all of his 
good teachers go. If some must be cut 
off, those with low certificates should be 
the first to go. Poor teachers mean poorly 
prepared pupils. A community will be 


more than a diploma without a man.— 
G. EH. DAVIs. 


It is necessary that all the people know 
the school law, particularly the school 
people. Ask teachers to form groups 
and study the law. » Acquaint yourself 
with the needs of your school and your 
community. Don’t let the Legislature 
come back in 1933 with the idea that you 
are content with a six months term for 
your children!—N. C. NEwBoLp. 


Pupil Activity At Parmele 


Miss M. C. Taylor of the Train- 
ing School at Parmele reports in- 
teresting results of her efforts to 
enrich fifth grade geography 
courses. The study of South Amer- 
ica will illustrate her procedure and 
indicate results: 

1. The children made a map of 
South America. This step gener- 
ated interest and thereby vouch- 
safed a number of learnings which 
later were in evidence. 

2. A number of source books in 
addition to the text were used. 

3. An effort was made to relate 
South America to this country by 
having children list, collect, and 
evaluate as far as they were able 
South American products used in 
this country, such as nitrate of 
soda, vanilla, quinine, etc. 

4, Exhibits were set up for the 
benefit of other classes. 


Approved Negro Schools 


The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools re- 
cently approved the following 
schools for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina. We shall watch with great 
pride the growth of the list here 
given. 

Bricks — Brick Junior College, 
High School Department. 

Concord — Barber Scotia High 
School. 

Durham—Hillside Park High. 

Franklinton—Albion Academy. 

Greensboro — James B. Dudley 
High School. 

High Point—William Penn High 
School. 

Raleigh — Washington High 
School. 

Sedalia — Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute. 

Winston-Salem — Atkins 
School. 


High 


(Continued from Page 34) 


sail uphill and downhill. Besides, there 
are great sea monsters in the ocean. 

THIRD ATTENDANT—Yes, dear Queen, 
Columbus must be crazy talking such. 

FourtH ATTENDANT — Besides, dear 
Queen, we have no money for such an 
experiment. We have just finished the 
war with the Moors and our treasury is 
low. 

QUEEN—Well, I believe in him. The 
monk, one of my friends from the monas- 
tery, has been here and told me all about 
this man Columbus. He believes in him. 
King Ferdinand and you think his idea 
foolish and refuse to give him aid. I 
have no money, but I shall sell all my 
jewels and fit out some ships for him. 
Have my jewels brought in court. Yes, 
all will go to aid Columbus. 


With help of Queen Isabella, Columbus 
and his men brave the Atlantic, endure 
hardships, and finally reach land. 


SCENE VIII 


CoLumBusS—Cheer up, my men; I See 
signs of land! 
CrREw—Thank God! Look! Strange 


people fall on their knees before us! 
CoLumMBus—I claim this land for the 
Queen and King of Spain. 


Columbus and his men kiss the earth 
and plant the flag of Spain. 
[CURTAIN ] 





Negro Unemployment Relief 
in North Carolina 
(Continued from Page 32) 
the Negro Advisory Committee 
are: Dr. Frank W. Avant, Wil- 
mington; Prof. C. M. Epps, Green- 
ville; Dr. S. G. Atkins, Winston- 
Salem; Dr. L. O. Miller, Asheville; 
Mr. C. C. Spaulding, Durham; 
Mr. Thad Tate, Charlotte; Dr. J. 
A. Tinsley, Weldon, and Prof. W. 

B. Windsor, Greensboro. 

In addition to appointing the 
State Negro Advisory Commit- 
tee and providing representation 
of the Negro on the Governor’s 
Council, the Governor authorized 
the appointment of twelve Negro 
District Committees on Relief, with 
seven outstanding Negro men and 
women on each district committee. 
In each county, city, town, or 
smaller political unit, where a com- 
mittee on unemployment relief has 
been set up, a Negro has been 
named on the committee to act as 
liaison agent in locating needs for 
relief among Negroes and minis- 
tering to the needs. Practically 
every colored man and woman, 
gainfully employed, has been con- 
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tacted during the past three 
months and urged to contribute to 
local relief funds, such as the Com- 
munity Chest, United Welfare 
Drive, and a great variety of local 
approved charities. At the same 
time the completeness of the State- 
wide organization gave ample as- 
surance that no Negro family would 
go without the necessities of life 
during the winter months. The 
general plan of relief included the 
appointment of committees on shel- 
ter, food, clothing, fuel, and work. 
Every effort has been made to mo- 
bilize all Negro church, fraternal, 
and business organizations into a 
combined and articulate working 
arrangement to meet the economic 
strain on thousands of underprivi- 
leged people. The Negro district 
committees have held sectional 
meetings all over the State, enlist- 
ing the active interest and codper- 
ation of other Negro community 
leaders. The plan of relief, with 
Negro participation and codpera- 
tion in every branch of the set-up, 
has more than justified the wisdom 
and faith of the Governor in the 
possibility of the constructive con- 
tribution by Negroes in meeting 
the present crisis. 

Community organization, study 
of probable needs and plans for 
meeting these needs, and definitely 
deciding on basic principles and 
policies for relief administration, 
have been the major program ob- 
jectives of the Division of Negro 
Relief. Established agencies, both 
public and private, have been util- 
ized instead of creating new agen- 
cies; and the work of all agencies 
has been coérdinated so as to avoid 
waste of time and money and du- 
plication of effort. Intelligent co- 
ordination and coéperation have 
served to strengthen the efforts of 
existing agencies, and to protect 
the unemployed Negro from the 
confusion of conflicting advice. 

There are approximately one 
hundred Negro public workers 
(welfare, health, farm and home 
agents) in North Carolina receiv- 
ing salaries from public funds. A 
crisis like the present general de- 
pression has tested to the limit the 
value of services rendered by these 
Negro workers in developing 
worthwhile programs, at all times 
emphasizing the value of commu- 


nity organization and self-help. No 
other State in the Union has had a 
greater opportunity than North 
Carolina. Race relations are good, 
fewer Negroes have left North 
Carolina than have left any other 
State in the South, and the last 
Census figures show that North 
Carolina is one of the few states in 
the South that have had an in- 
crease in Negro population. 

The Negro in North Carolina is 
meeting the challenge of the day in 
a most commendable manner by as- 
suming responsibility for self-help 
activities. 


Current Practices in Vocational 
Guidance 
(Continued from Page 29) 

1. Suggested changes in program of 
studies. 

2. Giving helps with difficulties in sub- 
ject matter. 

3d. Discussing a 
traits. 

4. Wxplaining the use of study aids, 

5. Suggesting means of remedying 
limited vocabulary. 

6. Diagnosing reading difficulties. 

7. Discovering obvious physical handi- 
caps. 

8. Discussing home conditions as related 
to study and school attendance. 

9. Analyzing previous general achieve- 
ments. 

10. Analyzing 
studies. 

11. Discussing problems of attendance. 

12. Attempting to motivate work. 

13. Discussing occupational choice. 

14. Discussing plans for higher 
tion. 

15. Discussing relationship between 
teacher and pupil. 

16. Discussing relationship with 
pupils. 

17. Aiding pupils in making adjustment 
to new and strange school condi- 
tions. 

18. Pointing out qualifications needed for 
good school achievement. 

19. Discussing problems of extra-curricu- 
lar work. 

20. Suggesting aids in the writing of ex- 
aminations. 

21. Discussing problems of irregular at- 
tendance. 

Among other worthwhile sugges- 
tions found in this survey, the one 
which Simpson® gives with refer- 
ence to motivation and environment 
is significant. In a factory town 40 
per cent of pupils studied wished to 
enter the factory. In the attempt 
to sell other vocations to the group, 
the investigator motivated his 
project by asking such questions 


pupil’s personality 


achievement in_ specific 


educa- 


fellow 





5 Simpson, R. W. Vocational Guidance Educa- 
tion, pp. 606-15, 1930. 
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as, What would you do to earn 
$2,000 per year on a small ten-acre 
plot of land lying one mile outside 
of town? One does not have to use 
a great deal of imagination to dis- 
cover the make-believe so fascinat- 
ing to children as well as to some 
grown-ups. 

Two other devices used in this 
study should be reported. One was 
based on the idea that children can 
sometimes teach children better 
than grown-ups can. Children who 
had had any experience in the field 
of occupations were ellowed to tell 
their experiences to the class. An 
example is given of a boy who had 
worked one summer as a carpenter. 
He described tools used on the job 
and thereby increased appreciation 
on the part of those who had some 
manual ability. As a partial re- 
sult career books containing voca- 
tional information, and profusely 
illustrated, were made by this 
group. 

In “A Technique for Evaluating 
Guidance Activities,’® an experi- 
ment is reported covering a period 
of a year, consisting of testing 
guidance and instruction, followed 
by a final test. One instructional 
device is of particular interest. A 
mimeographed copy of the bar dia- 
gram prepared by J. B. Johnson in 
“Predicating College Success for 
the High School Senior,” Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, August, 1928, 
was passed to the class for study. 
In this diagram the graduates over 
a period of three years are divided 
into ten levels according to scholar- 
ship as represented by school 
marks, showing the number who 
entered, who succeeded, and those 
who failed in college. These charts 
were discussed with the aim of 
drawing out pertinent facts which 
showed that some of the brightest 
pupils in the high school did not 
go to college and that not all of the 
bright pupils in high school were 
considered bright pupils in college. 

It was clearly emphasized that if 
a young man chooses his profession 
so that his best abilities and enthu- 
siasm will be united with his daily 
work, he has laid the foundations 
of success and happiness. But if his 
occupation is merely the means of 
making a living, and the work he 
loves to do is sidetracked into the 


6 Hedge, John. School Review, p. 508, 1931. 
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evening hours or pushed out of his 
life altogether, he will be only a 
fraction of the man he ought to be. 

Of peculiar interest to the teach- 
ers of North Carolina is an article 
by Gladys E. Moore, Director of 
Guidance, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, which appeared in Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, January, 
1931. This is a plan of guidance 
based on the home-room organiza- 
tion which is common in the State. 
The outline follows: 


Objectives of the home-room program. 
Duties of the home-room teacher. 
Organization of the home room. 
Methods of carrying on home-room pro- 
grams. 
5. Suggestions for the beginning of home- 
room activities. 
6. Conditions necessary for success of the 
home-room program. 
7. Suggested types of 
grams. 
a. Orientation. 
b. Educational guidance. 
. Vocational guidance. 
. Guidance for leisure. 
. Social and civic guidance. 
. Moral guidance. 


The theme of this article should 
commend itself to all of us who are 
eager to see the student adjusted 
to life in school and out in adoles- 
cent and adult life. 

The above discussion has been 
devoted chiefly to the study of vo- 
cational information. Lest we for- 
get that exploratory activities con- 
stitute an important aspect of a 
guidance program, a few words 
concerning this phase might not be 
out of place. E. E. Ericson’ states 
the social value of exploratory 
courses is more than that of trade- 
finding for the individual who par- 
ticipates, but is the gaining of a 
measure of experience in the trade 
or occupation that one’s future 
neighbor will pursue as well, there- 
by instilling respect for the work 
of various crafts. 

In ithe administration of explora- 
tory courses the following criteria 
are set up: 


em w bp fF 


home-room  pro- 


memo mno 





7 Ericson, E. EH. What Age Exploratory? In- 
dustrial Arts Magazine, p. 212, 1930. 


Thank God for the man who is cheerful 
In spite of life’s troubles, I say; 

Who sings of a bright tomorrow, 
Because of the clouds of today. 
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1. Exploratory subjects should be organ- 
ized so as to afford work in the voca- 
tional environment. 


2. To possess any advantage over formal 
content they must cover a large range 
of subjects, and to properly function 
they must be grouped according to nat- 
ural relations, such as office work and 
salesmanship, determined by classroom 
materials and facilities.8 
If the student knows the aims of 

the exploratory courses, it is only 

reasonable to suppose that after a 

period of exposure he will be con- 

scious of personal and physical 
qualifications. 

For two reasons at least the 
technique of placement, like other 
phases of guidance, is largely in 
the experimental stage. First, the 
lack of centralization of work on 
the part of the school, and second, 
the lack of confidence and aloofness 
on the part of industry. But the 
possibilities of placement are great. 
Business demands a right to know 
what a boy or girl can do, and the 
school should be the means by 
which this information is supplied. 

Adamson sums up the results by 
saying that when a student knows 
on the receipt of a diploma a job 
awaits him, his whole high school 
career is influenced by that fact. 
He is further influenced by the 
fact that a high school education is 
both necessary and usable. Reten- 
tion is therefore increased, for no 
student wants to forfeit his chance 
in a race for a better job which ad- 
ditional training in a large measure 
guarantees. In placement practice 
of the proper sort not only is a stu- 
dent placed on a job, but is placed 
with a firm which allows him to 
develop and grow. 

The ideal guidance program 
should aim to know industry by 
studying it. It should bear in mind 
that not all are born leaders, but 
that in a democracy there must be 
an intelligent fellowship. It should 
also realize that equal educational 
opportunity need not necessarily be 
the same opportunity, but that 


8 Adamson, D. W  P'acement in High School. 
“School and Society,” p. 541, 1929. 
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“Every citizen must be given a real 
opportunity, under a system of vo- 
cational guidance that recognizes 
the demands of industry to secure 
a vocational training suited to his 
tastes and talents.” 
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His life is a beautiful sermon, 
And this is a lesson to me— 

Meet trials with smiles, and they vanish; 
Face cares with a song, and they flee. 


—ANON. 























An Experiment In Immortality 


WALTER BARNES 


I have a notion to try an experiment in immortality. 


That rosebush up in the hillside flower-garden 

Came from my grandmother’s. 

She brought a slip from her grandmother’s garden in Holland 
And stuck it in the ground in the garden of her home in Ohio. 
Almost sixty years it grew in her garden. 

The rose-bush in Holland had died, she heard, 

“Died of old age,’’ she told me with a sort of smile. 

But the slip from it grew and flourished. 


Then, when I built my home, 

She gave me a slip from her bush. 

I stuck it in the ground up there in the garden. 

“You'll have something to remember your grandmother by,’ she said. 
Well, I had plenty to remember her by— 

All sorts of things stuck in the soil of my memory— 
But I was glad enough to have the rose-bush; 

I thought of it, sentimentally, 

Grandmother is dead, and her rose-bush is dead, 
Grubbed up by the people that bought the old place. 

It was getting pretty peaked before grandmother’s death. 
My rose-bush is growing up there, as you can see. 


Is this your wonderful experiment in immortality? 


I wonder how long a rose-bush would live. 

I suppose it would live its life out, 

Use up all it had, 

In fifty, sixty, seventy years. 

But suppose it was ‘“slipped’’ and transplanted every-so-often. 
How long would it live? 

Forever? 

Well, why not? I don’t know, but why not? 

At least it has lived, by renewal and transplanting, 

From my grandmother’s grandmother’s time down into mine, 
And it is still living. 

I’m going to give a slip from it to my grandchildren— 

And try an experiment in immortality. 


But your rose-bush may die. 
Then what of your great experiment? 


Friend, this slip from the rose-bush wasn’t all grandmother brought from Holland, 
Wasn’t all that I brought from grandmother’s home in Ohio, 


How long would a truth live—a vigorous, adaptable truth? 

How long would an idea, a character, a quality, an influence, live? 
Couldn’t a person “slip” it, transplant it, and renew it every-so-often? 
Wouldn’t it live forever? 

All very well, 

But your grandchildren may not care for your rose-bushes, 

Nor for your truths and ideas and what-nots. 


I am a teacher— 

Why should I fash myself about my grandchildren? 

I have plenty of descendants, 

And each one of my descendants will have descendants. 


I tell you I’m going to try that experiment in immortality. 
—From N. E. A. Journal. 
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Worthwhile Books for Teachers 


BAGLEY, W. C. Education, Crime, and 
Social Progress. 150 pp., 1931. Mac- 
millan. $1.20. 

A stimulated and good argument for 
some of the values attached to the older 
methods of class work. Dr. Bagley con- 
nects the prevalence of crime and disre- 
spect for laws with the new freedom to 
do as one likes and study what one likes, 
and he pleads for what he suggestively 
calls “disciplined freedom.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. Ninth Yearbook: Five Unifying 
Factors in American Education. 543 
pp., 1931. The Association. $2.00. 
Sets forth the way in which practices 

in pupil promotion, community relation- 

ships, education of teachers, finance, and 
educational principles may contribute to 

a well-rounded program of education. 

This report completes the work started 

in 1926 by the Commission on the Artic- 

ulation of the Units of American Educa- 
tion. 


EDMONDSON, J. B., ROEMER, JOSHPH, 
and BACON, F. L. Secondary School 
Administration. 483 pp., 1931. Macmil- 
lan. $2.25. 

Discusses the places of subjects such 
as school clubs, guidance programs, exX- 
tra-curriculum activities, and health and 
physical education, helping the adminis- 
trator to allocate them in the curriculum. 
Important differences in the administra- 
tion of the large and small high school 
are brought out; also the situation of 
standardization of high schools in rela- 
tion to college entrance requirements. 


REAVIS, W. G., and others. The Ele- 
mentary School: Its Organization and 
Administration. 571 pp. 1931. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

The management of the school is a big 
task, requiring ability that is directing and 
encouraging as well as administrative 
and executive. These authors have listed 
the myriad things that eat upa principal’s 
valuable time, and they show how efficient 
principals dispose of such office interfer- 
ence in order to keep supervision upper- 
most, thus getting effective teaching done 
in each classroom. 

HADDOCK, LAURA. Steps Upward in 
Personality. 357 pp.,1931. Professional 
and Technical Press. $8.25. 


A book of subject matter that gets at 
once to the point, giving the teacher con- 





crete, practical, and stimulating material 
for developing character in high school 
students, through forty lessons worked 
out by means of the unit plan. Helps the 
student think out important personal 
problems, and challenges his own ideas. 
Lengthy bibliography and references. 


McLESTER, AMELIA. The Development 
of Character Traits in Young Children. 
126 pp., 1931. Scribners. $1.25. 

In simple, non-technical form, the au- 
thor gives record of children’s free dis- 
cussions of the moral principles involved 
in their work and play. Situations in- 
volving truthfulness, friendliness, re- 
spect for property, and the like are de- 
scribed and the technics for handling 
them are explained. Although not a sci- 
entific study, the book is one of the most 
helpful of its kind. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 
Abstracts of Addresses and Committee 
Reports, edited by K. Glover and H. 
Moses. 365 pp., 1931. Century. $2.00. 
Presents addresses and digests of re- 

ports of the main sections of the Confer- 
ence on medical services, public health 
service, education and training, and the 
handicapped. Embodies the Children’s 
Charter, which establishes main objec- 
tives for activities dealing with care and 
protection of children. It summarizes a 
great amount of valuable information 
and sound advice on a vital question by 
experts, prefacing a series of detailed 
volumes, two of which are included in 
the present list. 


CALDWELL, O. W., SKINNER, C. E., 
and TIETZ, J. W. The Biological Basis 
of Education. 534 pp. 1931. Ginn. 
$2.72. 

A non-technical treatment of the bio- 
logical facts underlying some of the pres- 
ent problems in education. As most books 
on biology are written for biologists, this 
book, organizing biological material to 
present a background for education, is 
practically the first in its field, present- 
ing a wealth of recently discovered bio- 
logical data interestingly. 


COLLINGS, ELLSWORTH. Progressive 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. 528 
pp., 1931. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.40. 
Based on Kilpatrick’s doctrine of pur- 

posive activity, it presents a complete 

view of what this theory involves. How 
to introduce various activities, guide, 


1 Selected from N. E. A. List of Publications, 1931. 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand; 

It floats along forever. 
With trees on either hand. 


+ + % + * 


Green leaves a-floating 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
When will all come home? 


plan, and carry them through with grow- 
ing boys and girls, form the body of the 
bock. Collings also gives some of his val- 
uable knowledge on projects, with practi- 
cal illustrations. 


BAKER, F. M. The Teaching of French. 
286 pp., 1931. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
The first textbook for some time to be 

developed exclusively to the teaching of 
French. Incorporates the newer knowl- 
edge of psychology and methods. Lays 
down the essentials of good classroom 
procedures and points out the usefulness 
of different technics and testing proce- 
dures. Many of the suggestions are 
equally applicable to other foreign lan- 
guages. 


DOLCH, EH. W. 
Teaching of Reading. 
Ginn. $1.80. 

After directing the teacher’s attention 
to the importance of inspiring children 
to want to learn how to read, the author 
develops some of the various motives 
children have for reading and shows how 
the teacher may utilize them. Phonics, 
word study, vocabulary difficulties, silent 
reading, and tests are a few of the sub- 
jects discussed. 


FRETWELL. EH. K. 
Activities in the High School. 
1931. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
According to the author, “wherever 

possible extra-curriculum activities should 
grow out of curriculum activities.” This 
work shows clearly and practically the 
method of handling extra-curriculum 
work in secondary schools. Examples 
from best programs carried on in a num- 
ber of schools are cited. Schools, gov- 
ernment, publications, and athletics are 
discussed as part of activity programs. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
Special Education: The Handicapped 
and the Gifted. 604 pp., 1931. Century. 
$4.00. 

Presents the findings of the most thor- 
ough investigation that has yet been 
made of the provisions for the education 
of the handicapped and the gifted child, 
including, of course, the part that the 
State and community do and should play 
in the problems. Offers concrete sugges- 
tions to guide further progress in special 
schools and classes for the training of ex- 
ceptional children. az 


The Psychology and 
261 pp., 1931. 


Eatra-curricular 
552 pp., 


Away down the river, i 
A hundred miles or more, Ns 
Other little children 


Shall bring my boats ashore. — 
eee —From.“The Child's Garden.of Verses” —Stevenson, _ 








































State Normal School 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
(ier 


Standard Two-year Normal Curricula 


(a) Grammar Grade Curriculum 
(b) Primary Curriculum 


The State Department of Education will issue a Five- 
Year Grammar Grade Certificate, Class B, to any person 
completing the Grammar Grade Curriculum, and a 
Five-Year Primary Certificate, Class B, to any person 
completing the Primary Curriculum. 


FALL QUARTER 
Opens Thursday, Sept. 1, 1932 


12 Weeks Summer School, 1932 


First Session, June 6 to July 15 
Second Session, July 18 to August 26 





A well-trained faculty and a wholesome environment 
are strong points in the work of this institution. 





For catalogue and complete information, write to 
JeHeblAS, President: 
























NORTH CAROLINA 
NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Will Hold Its 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
at State Normal School 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
NOG TONS 24 525 210, Pee 


EVERY TEACHER IS URGED TO RENEW HIS MEMBERSHIP 
AT ONCE, SO THAT THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
MAY GO FORWARD UNHAMPERED. 


Shaw University Summer School 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 
An Accredited Class “A” College 


JUNE 2d to JULY 13th, 1932 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
Raleigh 
OFFERINGS: 
Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class. 


(bo) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
Glass: Cronily. 


Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 


For complete information, write 


Prices Reasonable Nee HARRIS, Director. 
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Nothing in nature escapes the day, 
When waking flowers greet bright young May. 
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“hose Other ‘Ghings 


CRO 


There is such talk of this and that, phonetics, a, b, ¢’s, 

Arithmetic and projects, drills and activities; 

But there are many other things that I would like to 
know: 

I ponder how to teach the child to meet the unjust blow; 

To give his best and see it scorned, nor yield to bitter- 
ness; 

To wring from grudging circumstances a measure of 
suecess. 


There is such talk of this and that, but Life slips by so 
fast! 

I look from schoolroom windows visioning many thing's; 

Last crimson leaves; 

The glory of the world outside; 

The joy of youth in action; 

Warm sunlight; 

A strolling boy and girl; 

And my heart misgives me, 

How can I recompense these youth for golden hours? 

For things they might have done? 

For song's unsung? 


There iS oe talk of this and that—the needful things 
we do, 

Yet I keep thinking of the bubbles’ gay and changing 
hue, ardent youth believes in. 

How can I make these young ones strong? 

Attuned to things that are, yet save the lilting of their 
song’? 

Save their joy in rainbows; their faith in Love? 

What words of mine or deeds can make a drab school- 
room a place supremely fine? 


GRACIA BRYAN BOLFING. 
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A Message From The President 


FELLOW TEACHERS: 


In these strenuous times, when 
the curve of our educational prog- 
ress has reached another plateau, 
it becomes necessary that we take 
stock of our resources, examine our 
administrative machinery to the 
minutest detail, and pool our judg- 
ments as to the proper procedure. 

Great events are pending. Our 
educational destiny for a long time 
to come will probably be determined 
within the next few years. In the 
economy program the greatest sin- 
gle item for discussion is the 
schools. At this moment the cy- 
nosure for criticism, destructive as 
well as constructive, is the State’s 
educational program. 

The layman is no longer moved 
through sentimental appeals and 
wordy generalizations. Mr. Tax- 
payer demands to be shown. We 
school people must present an im- 
pressive array of facts, scientifi- 
cally compiled; not oratory glitter- 
ing with expletives. We are forced 
to present our cause with an organ- 
ized solidarity of opinion based on 
facts alone. We must be prepared 
to ask and answer questions. We 
must give an intelligent reason for 
the hope that lies within us. We 
face a future—not a discouraging 
one, but one pregnant with the real- 
ization of a glorious promise to be 
fulfilled. Here is presented to the 
teachers, therefore, a great chal- 
lenge to individual and organized 
effort. 


The North Carolina Teachers 
Association is the best medium 
through which we may work to 
realize the most desirable educa- 
tional goals. Even the realization 
of our personal ambitions depends 
upon an effective group organiza- 
tion. 

It has been my privilege to talk 
with hundreds of teachers of all 
grades in the State. Many of them 
take pride in their membership, 
others have become members only 
under pressure. Still others claim 
no membership. The most frequent 
criticism of the last two groups is 
that there is no apparent good ac- 
complished by the Association, or 


that they cannot see that joining it 
will benefit them. We assume that 
these are conscientious objections. 
There are more than two thousand 
such teachers in this last group. 
An interesting observation is that 
experience, training, and position 
do not appear to be determining or 
weighty factors which favor mem- 





O. R. Porr 
President North Carolina Teachers 
Association 


bership. A correct professional at- 
titude is probably not the result of 
any special training. 

We may classify the teachers 
into three active groups, namely: 
reactionary, progressive, radical. 
In my opinion, all three groups are 
necessary to healthy progress. 
Each group supplies for the good 
of the whole what the other lacks. 
The first holds us in balance; the 
second keeps us moving forward; 
the third blazes the way to con- 
quer new frontiers in education. 

But there is a fourth or non- 
membership group, a majority of 
whom may be described as color- 
less, registering no appreciable 
contribution. The burden of this 
message is not only to those mem- 
bers who, in these unseasonable 
times, may become fretful, pan- 
icky, or calamitous, but an appeal 
for one hundred per cent codpera- 
tion among the six thousand Negro 
teachers of North Carolina. 


Here are listed ten reasons why 
every teacher should enlist in this 
organization. While these are 
mere repetitions of those given by 
many of our prominent teachers, 
still it is hoped that their recital 
here may at least serve as a re- 
minder, 


We should join the Association 
because: 


1. It is an index of our profes- 
sional mindedness. 


2. Singly we are impotent. In 
union there is strength. 


3. We must justify the faith of 
our friends who believe in us and 
who are working with us. 


4. We teach our children coop- 
eration and the benefits derived 
from such activity. We must prac- 
tice what we preach. 


5. THE TEACHERS RECORD alone 
is worth twice the membership 
fee. THE RECORD is regarded by 
the country’s largest universities 
as an authority on Negro Educa- 
tion. 

6. It is the oldest educational or- 
ganization in the State and one of 
the greatest factors in our prog- 
ress. Its founders paid a great 
price and we are the beneficiaries. 


7. The most progressive school 
officials expect their teachers to 
become members. 


8. Many superintendents and 
principals will not employ teach- 
ers who are indifferent to member- 
ship in this association. 


9. There are problems and ques- 
tions that are now being raised rel- 
ative to Negro education in North 
Carolina that challenge the most 
expert thinking and organized ef- 
fort. 


10. Every teacher in this State 
has been directly benefited through 
this organization. Supporting this 
statement, may I refer you to an 
editorial, ‘Activities of the Legis- 
lative Committee,’ appearing in 
the October, ’31, number of THE 
RECORD, page 68. 


Mr. Jule B. Warren, executive 
secretary of the North Carolina 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Rosenwald, the Great Humanitarian‘ 


E can add but little to- 
day to the wealth of eu- 
logy which has been 
ae oi heaped upon Julius Ros- 

|| enwald. From the far 
corners of the earth 

have come sincere and 

beautiful tributes to his memory— 
from the Wailing Wall of far-off 
Jerusalem to the neglected regions 
of the lower South, from the plains 
of turbulent Russia to the sunny 
fields of Tuskegee. With these and 
others the teachers of North Caro- 
lina mingle their tears around the 
grave of Rosenwald, the great hu- 
manitarian. 

In connection with Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s gifts to Negroes, it may not 
be out of place to remind ourselves 
that the late Booker T. Washington 
was partly instrumental in bring- 
ing Rosenwald to include the Negro 
of the South in his beneficent pro- 
gram. Mr. Washington had trav- 





By Ross D. AGGREY 


eled the length and breadth of this 
country in his effort to secure funds 
for the maintenance of Tuskegee. 
The story of his meeting Mr. Ros- 
enwald, and the impression he made 
on him, is an account too well 
known to repeat at this time. Suf- 
fice it to say that Washington’s 
splendid character and marvelous 
achievement at Tuskegee chal- 
lenged Rosenwald’s interest in the 
whole Negro race, and his larger 
benefactions may well be said to 
date from this particular time. His 
interest in the race widened with 
the years, his beneficence increased 
and his gifts developed into an en- 
terprise dedicated to the well-being 
of mankind, and now it stands as 
one of the greatest philanthropies 
of modern times. For besides his 


gifts to Negro education, the Ros- 


enwald Fund has been very gener- 
ous otherwise. Jewish sufferers in 
Europe, child study, health, general 


education, hospitals, Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, and other causes received 
his splendid charity and represent 
the varied interests of our noble 
friend. Had he done no more, how- 
ever, than help establish decent 
schools for colored children in the 
rural districts of the South, he had 
made an imperishable name for 
himself and had built an enduring 
monument in the hearts of a grate- 
ful people. 

His memory must forever re- 
main a part of our sacred heritage. 
Our children must be taught the 
meaning of his service. The day 
set aside in North Carolina as 
Rosenwald School Day must be the 
occasion for rededicating ourselves 
to the high principles exemplified 
in his life, which became a pillar of 
hope for tens of thousands of many 
races and creeds. 





1Abstract of paper prepared by Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey and read by Miss Marie Mclver, before 
Elizabeth City Convention. 
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Directory North Carolina Teachers Association, 1932-33 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


(OE EEO Dies set eroc tee. eee oe President 


Supervising Principal, Rocky Mount Public Schools, 
Rocky Mount. 


RM Eater VES tener erce ee eect esate ee Vice President 
President, State Normal School, Elizabeth City. 
ae se COZAT sete te eke! Executive Secretary 
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Mrs. gH Cox Se Secretary 
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Miss Marie MclIve-r............ Vice Chairman 
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Supervising Principals 
Miss Beatrice H. Beaumont -...Chairman 
221 East Gaston Street, Greensboro. 


Miss Miriam O. Gore _...-........ Secretary 
Box 34, Southport. 
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New Frontiers in Education or An 
Expansion of the Old Frontiers 


OR more than a quarter 
of a century white peo- 
ple in North Carolina 
have been engaged in a 
titanic struggle with 


ignorance and _ preju- 


¥ 
Css 
dice. This statement 


does not refer directy to officehold- 
ers of any sort, school officials, or 
other types of officers, but rather 
to the laymen, the people them- 
selves, the men and women who 
have had boys and girls whom they 
loved more than life itself, and for 
whom they had made up their 
minds they would provide an edu- 
cation and a chance in life. 

In the early years of this century 
these men and women, many of 
whom had not had any opportunity 
for education themselves, had 
heard Governor Aycock and his 
colleagues plead the cause of an 
education for every North Carolina 
boy and girl; they resolved they 
would build schoolhouses and train 
teachers for the benefit of their 
children. With persistence and 
dogged determination they laid 
siege to every county and city 
board of education in North Caro- 
lina. The officials, regarding them- 
selves the guardians of the sacred 
tax monies, resisted progress and 
blocked the advance so far as they 
dared. At every meeting of the 
school boards some group or 
groups of citizens were present to 
insist upon some new important 
improvement in the schools. 

When the pressure became too 
strong the officials sometimes, 
rather than decide an important 
issue, would throw the whole mat- 
ter into the courts. This caused 
delay, but the people employed 
counsel and fought the cases 
through the courts—through the 
Superior Courts, and eventually on 
through the Supreme Court of the 
State. 





iAddress delivered before the State Teachers 
Association, Elizabeth City, N. C., March 25, 1932. 


By N.C. NEWBOLD 


Director, Division Negro Education, Raleigh 


Thus the struggle went on for 
three decades. Finally, the Su- 
preme Court declared that public 
schools were a necessary expense 
under our Constitution, for which 
taxpayers would have to provide 
the money. It has also now been 
settled that public education is the 
most important item in the State’s 
entire program. When the Legis- 
lature meets now the biggest issue 
before the body is to provide for 
education; it requires more time 
and discussion than any other sub- 
ject before the people. 

This is the present outcome of 
the struggle initiated by small 
groups of white citizens of the 
Aycock era, and represents their 
victory over official reaction; a vic- 
tory of the people against what 
may be termed ‘‘vested interests or 
privilege.” These people were 
working for their children; they 
had a definite aim; they may have 
been shortsighted to some extent 
or even selfish, but they achieved 
their goal, and in achieving that 
goal they have made it possible 
for the education of their own chil- 
dren not only, but also they have 
opened the door of hope for every 
other child in the State—the Ne- 
gro as well as the white child. 

Some of the accomplishments of 
this three-decade battle of the peo- 
ple for modern educational oppor- 
tunities for their children are: 

1. Twenty-four counties, one-fourth of 
the entire State, in which all white chil- 
dren have a school term of at least eight 
months. 

2. Nine hundred and fifty-four (954) 
rural special tax districts, in all of which 
these children have eight months of 
school. 

3. All of the cities and towns have eight 
or nine months for white children. 

4. Of all the white children in the State 
of school age 82.5 per cent in 1929-30 had 
schools of eight or nine months. Only 
17.5 per cent of these children now attend 
schools with less than eight months. 


What is the present status of the 
colored schools in respect to length 


of terms as compared with the rec- 
ord just stated for white schools? 

1. Eleven counties this year operate 
county-wide schools of eight months for 
colored children (24 for white or 13 more 
than the colored). 

2. One hundred and forty-three rural 
special tax districts have school terms of 
eight months for colored children (954 
for white or 811 more than colored). 

3. All of the cities and towns—special 
charter—have terms of eight or nine 
months for colored children. (In almost 
all cases terms in special charter districts 
are the same for both races.) 

4. Of all the colored children in the 
State of school age 38.2 per cent in 1929- 
30 had school terms of eight or nine 
months, and 61.8 per cent had terms of 
less than eight months. (82.5 per cent of 
white, or 44.3 per cent more white than 
colored in such long term schools.) 


By way of brief summary we 
may say, then, there are this year 
18 counties which have eight 
months terms on county-wide basis 
for white, but not for colored chil- 
dren. (In some of these counties 
colored schools have terms of six 
and a half or seven months.) Also 
that there are 811 rural special tax 
districts that have two months ex- 
tended terms for this year for 
white, but not for colored children. 
(A considerable number of these 
districts have terms of seven 
months for colored children. It is 
also true that many of these dis- 
tricts do not include colored schools 
—particularly those in the moun- 
tain counties.) 

Would it be creating “new fron- 
tiers in education” to extend the 
school terms for colored children 
to eight months in 13 entire coun- 
ty-wide systems, and most of 811 
rural special tax districts within a 
reasonable time? Is that task a 
worthy undertaking for the Negro 
leadership of the State? How can 
it be done? Is the achievement of 
this goal perhaps the most impor- 
tant now facing the Negro schools 
of the State? 

This is the specific topic to which 
I invite your attention at this 
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hour. Is this an attainable goal, 
and can the Negro leadership of 
the State assume a large share in 
its accomplishment? And how? 


In the first place, it is the pur- 
pose and intent of the school law 
that school terms for both races 
shall be of equal length in all these 
counties and special tax districts. 
In the second place, this can be 
done without extra cost to the dis- 
trict or county as such—that is, 
without extra special local tax. 
The difference in cost in all these 
13 counties and 811 special tax dis- 
tricts (such number-as have Ne- 
gro schools) would be borne by the 
State Tax Reduction Fund just as 
is true in the 11 counties and 1438 
districts that now have eight 
months terms for both white and 
colored children. It is not, then, a 
matter of added local cost. 


If it is not a matter of local cost, 
why does such a situation exist? Is 
it because of certain attitudes, or 
opinions, or even misinformation? 
Have school officials in counties 
and districts formed habits of 
thinking on matters pertaining to 
Negroes which are not true to 
facts? 


A member of a school board said 
recently: “The colored children 
will not start to school until late in 
October, and then they will not at- 
tend regularly until after Christ- 
mas, so it is impossible to get them 
to attend school for eight months.” 
This man appeared to be sincere in 
his expressed belief, for he was 
speaking seriously in a regular 
meeting of the county board of edu- 
cation. It is also stated by some 
that “Negroes do not want school 
terms of longer than six months 
for their children.” This is a fairly 
widely stated opinion. Those ex- 
pressing such views insist that 
they know the conditions, and that 
it would be a useless expenditure 
to waste the taxpayers’ money for 
longer terms when the parents of 
the children do not want more than 
six months. 

In a county that has 25 rural 
special tax districts with extended 
terms of two months for white, and 
three such districts for colored 
children, the county superintend- 
ent makes the following state- 


ment: “The colored people in four 
rural districts have asked for 
longer terms. These will be in- 
cluded in the budget next year. No 
one in the other twenty or more 
districts has even discussed ex- 
tension of terms with the superin- 
tendent. All these districts could 
get extension of terms if the peo- 
ple asked for them.” When asked 
why these people did not request 
longer school terms, the superih- 
tendent said he thought it was due 
to lack of local leadership. He be- 
lieves, too, that when the four or 
more schools which want longer 
terms get them next year, the other 
twenty or more, many of them at 
least, which seem not to be inter- 
ested now, will ask for such ex- 
tended terms for 1933-34. This 
superintendent, however, who is 
one of the best in North Carolina, 
expressed the opinion that it would 
require five years for all these be- 
lated communities to really want 
longer school terms, and to be 
ready to keep the children in school 
eight months. 


This superintendent makes the 
further statement that, if the 
school terms in all these districts 
were automatically extended next 
year, without the people showing 
sufficient interest to ask for them, 
they would not, in all probability, 
keep their children in school regu- 
larly —the average attendance 
would drop, and the number of 
teachers would be reduced for 
1933-34. 

Another superintendent states 
his belief that 75 per. cent of the 
people in his county want longer 
school terms—though almost none 
of them have talked with him per- 
sonally about the matter. He says 
there is no legal barrier in the way 
of extending the terms of all the 
Negro schools of his county two 
months. He believes about 3 to 6 
out of the 25 or more districts in 
his county will want longer terms 
next year, and that it will require 
several years before all the other 
schools are operated for eight 
months—partly because the people 
do not insist that they want longer 
terms. 

Many similar statements by 
other superintendents could be 
given, but these will illustrate the 
point that is being raised — and 
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both these men are genuinely in- 
terested in their colored schools 
and want them to have a longer 
term. 

What are the real facts in this 
matter? Are school officers misin- 
formed, or have they some real 
basis for the opinions they express? 
Are there sections where the col- 
ored people have said they are con- 
tent with six months terms? and 
where the children do not even at- 
tend these short term schools reg- 
ularly? Does this question deserve 
serious consideration? Or is such 
a point when made by school of- 
ficials merely a subterfuge on their 
part by which they hope to avoid 
having to pay out more money for 
colored schools? Are we ready to 
believe the officials are only dodg- 
ing a responsibility by a makeshift 
excuse? 

Admitting there is something to 
be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion, viz., that school officials are 
sometimes too ready to reach con- 
clusions that will justify them in 
failing to provide longer terms for 
colored children, and that colored 
parents have sometimes agreed 
that six months is all the school 
they want, what can now be done 
to improve the situation? 

Information on what is actually 
happening in the colored schools 
will be convincing to the school of- 
ficials, and might also be helpful to 
colored people in sections where 
little progress is being made. In 
1929-30 the number of colored 
children attending eight and nine 
months schools was 99,164; a year 
later, 1930-1931, this number had 
increased to 105,185, or a gain of 
6,000 in one year. This is 40 per 
cent of all the children attending 
colored schools in North Carolina. 
Is it reasonable to assume that if 
40 per cent attend such long term 
schools, the other 60 per cent will 
do likewise when they have the 
opportunity to do so? 

May we return to the original 
thesis of this paper, viz.: That the 
white people of this State, as dis- 
tinguished from any official group, 
have, for three decades, been 
struggling for a satisfactory school 
system for their children. So far 
as minimum standards, as applied 
to length of term, are concerned, 
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How Is the North Carolina Negro Being 
Affected by the Present Depression’ 


ACTS gathered in almost 


every section of the 
United States tell the 
story: Negroes 


§ same 


are unemployed and are 
Cops 


being given relief out of 
all proportion to their 
numbers in the population. 

The present depression affects 
the Negro more seriously than it 
does other workers, because in ad- 
dition to the general causes of un- 
employment are other special fac- 
tors which militate against him, 
namely : 

a. The Negro is a newcomer in 
industry, and in times of business 
depression the workers most re- 
cently added to the payroll are the 
first to be released. 

b. Ninety per cent of the Ne- 
groes are unskilled workers. Usu- 
ally the largest reduction of labor- 
ers is in the field of the unskilled 
worker. When new machinery is 
introduced, when industrial depres- 
sion comes, the skilled and semi- 
skilled workers crowd the unskilled 
out. 

c. The Negro is working in sea- 
sonal occupations. This fact con- 
tributes to his unemployment both 
in normal] times and in times of 
industrial depression. 

d. To these causes must be added 
the prejudiced attitude of the labor 
unions and large numbers of em- 
ployers toward Negro workers. 
There seems to be a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of many employers 
and unions to keep the Negro 
(when he is permitted to work at 
all) performing the disagreeable 
and unskilled work. 

e. Negroes are being displaced to 
make jobs for white men. 

The chief concern of those of us 
gathered here is economic recovery 
and reconstruction for North Caro- 
lina. Not that we are unmindful 
of our obligations to the Nation, 





1 Delivered before Interracial Commission, Ra- 
leigh, March 19, 1932. 


By JAMES T. TAYLOR 
North Carolina College, Durham 


nor are we insensitive to the inde- 
pendence of the people in the forty- 
eight states of the Union; but as 
North Carolinians we feel indebted 
first of all to our own State, believ- 
ing that our greatest contribution 
to the Nation as a whole is a full 
and effective development and use 
of all our human material re- 
sources. 

In attempting to ascertain just 
how the Negro is faring in this 
present crisis, letters were submit- 
ted to responsible individuals and 
to welfare agencies in every section 
of the State. 

In every city where figures are 
available Negroes furnish the larg- 
est number of those being helped 
by relief agencies. The family 
service association of Charlotte re- 
ports that during 1931, 1,903 Negro 
families and 1,121 white families 
were helped. Although the Ne- 
groes are approximately only one- 
third of the population, they make 
up 71 per cent of the relief cases. 

In Durham for the first month of 
1932 the welfare department gave 
relief to 91 Negro families and to 
181 white families. The Negroes 
are approximately one-third of the 
population. 

The superintendent of public wel- 
fare in Goldsboro reports that for 
the first two months of 1932 an 
average of 400 families have been 
helped, and Negroes have been 
about 50 per cent of the number 
helped. 

In Winston-Salem 650 Negro and 
450 white families are being helped 
at the present time. The Negroes 
are approximately 50 per cent of 
the population. 

In Tarboro 25 Negro and 110 
white families are being helped. 

In Wilmington 500 families are 
being helped, 38 per cent being Ne- 
gro families. ; 

In Rocky Mount, Wilson, Eliza- 
beth City, Greensboro, Raleigh the 
same conditions exist. Negroes 


are unemployed and are being given 
relief out of all proportion to their 
numbers in the population. 

During the World War Negroes 
from almost every county in North 
Carolina were drafted for service. 
At the present time the American 
Legion is waging a campaign to 
secure jobs for the unemployed. I 
asked twenty-five persons scattered 
over North Carolina this question: 
Is the American Legion in your 
community including the Negro in 
its campaign for jobs? I have re- 
ceived twenty replies. Nineteen 
say No. In the other instance the 
white post is leaving it to the Negro 
post to find employment for Ne- 
groes. I was informed that “The 
attitude of the white post is help- 
ful and sympathetic.” 


To the question, Are Negroes be- 
ing fired to make jobs for whites? 
every reply was Yes. I submit a 
few of the more glaring cases of 
this practice. It is my opinion— 
supported by the opinion of 50 per 
cent of the persons replying to my 
question—that the practice of dis- 
placing Negroes for no other rea- 
son than that a white man needs a 
job is not conducive to interracial 
goodwill and understanding. 


In Wilmington a Negro who had 
been working for a company for 
twenty years was dismissed to 
make room for a white man. In 
this same city a Negro who had 
been employed as a shipping clerk 
for twenty years was dismissed be- 
cause his employer had good reason 
to believe that retaining a Negro 
foreman would interfere with his 
political ambitions. 

In Charlotte two Negroes who 
had been employed by the water 
department for seventeen years 
were dismissed and whites given 
their jobs. In this instance lead- 
ing white and Negro citizens pro- 
tested to the city manager. I was 
unable to learn whether the men 
were restored to their jobs. 
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Two Negroes in Goldsboro—one 
who had been a foreman in a fac- 
tory for many years, and another 
who had been a night watchman— 
were dropped unceremoniously and 
white men employed. Similar in- 
stances can be cited for almost 
every section of North Carolina. 

If Negro employes who have 
proved to be faithful and efficient 
over a period of twenty years are 
to be removed to make place for 
the inexperienced of another race 
group, may we not just as well 
face the fact that such policies may 
ultimately drive the Negro laborers 
no longer to regard honesty and 
industry as compensating elements 
in the industrial life of the State? 
We should take care, then, lest we 
create a problem that ultimately 
may make the present depression 
seem insignificant. 

The Negro is losing his property 
and insurance as a result of the 
present depression. The North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, a company whose policyhold- 
ers are almost exclusively Negroes, 
reports that in North Carolina over 
nine million dollars worth of insur- 
ance lapsed in 1930 and 1931. This 
represents an increase over normal 
years of approximately 25 per cent. 
In addition, they have issued policy 
loans amounting to $312,132. This 
represents an increase over normal 
years of approximately 35 per cent. 

These policyholders represent a 
cross-section of Negroes in the 
State, and the fact that lapses and 
loans have increased to such pro- 
portions is indicative of the dire 
straits which all Negroes are fac- 
ing at the present time. 

A manager of a mortgage com- 
pany reported that foreclosures on 
Negro property had increased 40 
per cent in the past twelve months. 
This company does business in sev- 
eral sections of the State. 

The depression is disclosing the 
Negroes’ real economic status in 
North Carolina, and those who are 
willing to face facts must admit 
that the Negroes’ condition is pre- 
carious. 

In North Carolina one of the 
basic industries, textiles, is practi- 
cally closed to the Negro. If he is 
given employment at all in this in- 
dustry it is of the kind where the 
lowest wages are paid and working 


conditions are such that other 
workers do not compete with him 
for the job. 

Mr. C. T. Willis, head of our com- 
mercial school, investigated Negro 
labor in the tobaceo industry in 
North Carolina. In this industry 
73 per cent of the workers are Ne- 
groes, but, states Mr. Willis, “The 
fact that Negroes outnumber the 
whites is easily understood when 
attention is directed to the condi- 
tions under which they labor. The 
Negroes perform the disagreeable 
unskilled labor which because of its 
dusty, dirty, and unsanitary char- 
acter is distasteful to the whites. 
Most of the clean, skilled machine 
work is performed by higher paid 
white women.” 


Another factor is the compensa- 
tion. The wages are low and the 
hours are long. In Winston-Salem 
wages range from $3.65 to $15 for 
women. For men the range is from 
$9 to $20. In order to do this type 
of work the laborer rises at 5:30 
a.m. and returns home around 6:30 
p.m. The average hours per week 
for Negroes in the tobacco indus- 
try in Durham, Winston-Salem, 
Reidsville, and other districts is 
50.8, and the average wage for male 
and female is $13.47. 


Comparatively few Negroes are 
engaged in the manufacture of cig- 
arettes and cigars. Not that they 
are incapable of this sort of work. 
During the World War Negro wom- 
en and girls performed it with sat- 
isfaction. ‘Public sentiment is 
against the performance of this 
work by Negroes. These women 
and girls were dismissed after the 
war or assigned to unskilled work. 
Negro workers in this industry are 
always placed in the same occupa- 
tions where there is no opportunity 
for advancement.” 


How do these workers whose 
average weekly income is $13.47 
live? A class of mine investigated 
69 such families living in Durham. 
The following is a summary of the 
findings: 

1. There were 69 families living 
in 57 houses. 

2. The 57 houses had 221 rooms. 

3. 160 of these rooms were bed- 
rooms. 

4, There were 453 persons living 
in these 221 rooms. 
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5. Average number of persons 
per room, 2.7. 

6. Average number of persons 
per bedroom, about 3.6. 

7. These 485 persons received 
$830.35 per week in wages. $222.30, 
or 27 per cent of what they earned, 
went for rent. 

8. These 435 persons had $1.39 
per person per week to spend for all 
other needs. 

9. In one instance there were 
four children in one bed. At an- 
other home there were six children 
in one room, and there was one 
case where fourteen persons—two 
families—were found living in two 
rooms. 

The city and county governments 
furnish employment to large num- 
bers of people. The Negro is not 
receiving his share of these jobs. 
In fifteen of the larger cities and 
counties of the State, where the 
Negro represents one-third of the 
population, he numbers approxi- 
mately one-sixteenth of those 
whom the city and county employ. 
Since his work is wholly menial and 
janitorial, a greater discrepancy ex- 
ists between the amount of money 
which Negroes and whites receive 
from city and county. 

Negro teachers do not escape. I 
do not have the facts for teachers 
in general, but according to Dr. 
Wright of the Jeannes Fund, 93 
Negro teachers in ten North Caro- 
lina institutions of higher learning 
had an average teaching income 
(including college salary, perqui- 
sites, summer school, and exten- 
sion salary) of approximately $1,- 
790, with a minimum of $900 and 
a maximum of $3,000. 

Such facts as these seem to indi- 
cate that the economic structure of 
the Negro in North Carolina is in 
a precarious condition which inevi- 
tably will seriously affect business 
and professional interests depend- 
ent upon the patronage of Negro 
wage earners. We cannot pauperize 
29 per cent of our population with- 
out dire results to our whole State. 

I sought the opinion of repre- 
sentative men on this question: 
“What effect do you think the Ne- 
groes’ present economic situation is 
having upon interracial goodwill?” 
Opinion on this point was about 
equally divided. Some _ thought 
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Actual and Potential Dividends 
of Public Hducation 


By JOHN H. Cook 


Head, Department of Education, N.C. College for Women 


DUCATION is the genu- 
ine depression proof in- 
dustry. Every teacher is 
doing more business this 
year than ever before. 
Individually and collec- 
tively, the output of the 
schools of the State are breaking 

all records. The teachers are just 

as depression proof as is their bus- 
iness. Are the teachers down- 
hearted? No! Nehemiah of old 
when solicited by the depression- 
ists of his day to let off the build- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem for 

a while and come down into the val- 

ley of depression said, “No, I am 

doing a great work and can’t come 
down.” The teachers of the State 
are rebuilding the walls of North 

Carolina to keep out future ravages 

of poverty, illiteracy, bolshevism, 

and crime. They, too, are doing a 

great work and won’t come down. 

We are proud indeed of the teach- 

ers of North Carolina. I am re- 

ferring not alone to our principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and 
college presidents, but especially to 
the unknown classroom teachers— 
those who teach. The teachers who 
live in obscurity and face hard- 
ships. It is they who awaken the 
gifted and are patient with the 
dullards. They contribute time and 
money to every agency for commu- 
nity betterment and are examples 
of rectitude and womanly and man- 
ly virtues. They give unstintedly 
of their energy and ability that the 
youth of the land may have life 
and may have it more abundantly. 

They toil over lesson plans and 
make daily, weekly, and monthly 
reports. They spend their meager 
savings and borrow money to at- 
tend summer sessions and exten- 
sion courses in order to render a 
larger service. Recently I stood 
with bared head at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at Arlington, to 
whom the mighty and great of the 





world have paid deserved tribute. 
The Unknown Soldier gave his life to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
The unknown teacher is giving her 
life to make democracy safe for 
the world. No one deserves better 
of the Republic than the unknown 
teacher. Although no_ sentinel 
watches in her honor and no coli- 
seum is erected in her memory and 
no decorations or medals are award- 
ed her for distinguished service, 
yet the ideals of the teacher will 
be a saving force in the hearts of 
future generations long after the 
bayonet of the soldier has rusted 
away. 

Fellow teachers, you have met 
here in this beautiful and progres- 
sive city to take counsel with one 
another, to pledge anew in this crit- 
ical period of our educational his- 
tory our faith in the childhood of 
North Carolina, to catch anew the 
vision of service, to review our ob- 
jectives in the light of changing 
conditions, and to receive ideas and 
inspiration that will make our 
work more joyous and more effec- 
tive. We feel that teachers are 
here for these purposes, and trust 
that they will not be disappointed. 

Public schools are not charitable 
institutions for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, but public-service corpora- 
tions that pay high dividends on 
investments made. The first duty 
of government is to provide secu- 
rity for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Any form of govern- 
ment which fails in this, its first 
duty, will not long endure. Our 
republican form of government at 
the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution was largely an experi- 
ment. Many were doubtful of its 
success and permanency. Without 
exception the founders of the Re- 
public advocated adequate public 
education as an insurance neces- 
sary in a democracy. Investments 
in education were to pay dividends 
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in stability and enlightenment of 
its rulers, the citizens. In 1788 
Washington said: 

“Tf there cannot money be found for 
education, there is something amiss in 
the ruling political power.” 

Benjamin Franklin, far-seeing 
statesman that he was, held that 
the principal object of government 
was to establish and endow schools 
with proper revenues. James Mad- 
ison said: 

SOAS popular government without proper 
information or the means of acquiring it 
is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy or 
perhaps both.” 

Thomas Jefferson it was who 
preferred to have it stated on his 
tombstone that he was the founder 
of the University of Virginia rath- 
er than that he was President of 
the United States. A few days ago 
the Legislature of Virginia voted 
down a 10 per cent salary cut for 
their teachers, moved by a plea 
that it was safer to follow the poli- 
cies of Thomas Jefferson than those 
of some of the statesmen of North 
Carolina. By faith, the Virginians 
refused to follow the lead of North 
Carolina, choosing rather to abide 
with Jefferson in the tabernacles of 
educational democracy than _ to 
dwell in the mansions of autocracy 
for a season with the disciples of 
Berkeley. James Monroe said: 

“The responsibility of public servants 
becomes vain and useless if the people in 
general are not competent judges of all 
the questions which it involves.” 

Abraham Lincoln in the crisis of 
the Civil War and with a huge in- 
debtedness recommended the es- 
tablishment of Land Grant Col- 
leges, so highly did he regard in- 
vestments in education. Today we 
have President Hoover saying: 

“Hducation is our biggest business. It 
is our only indispensable business.” 

Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith 
said, January 17, last: 

“There must be no curtailment of edu- 
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cational facilities. A state can afford to 
lose time on the construction of a road, a 
bridge, or a building, and by speeding up 
construction at a later time possibly catch 
up, but education must be continuous. 
Time lost in preparing our children to 
take their places in the world cannot be 
made up.” 

I shall refrain from quoting 
Woodrow Wilson, who was a great 
teacher as well as one of the 
world’s greatest statesmen. I do 
this in deference to some of those 
in North Carolina who say that 
the teacher should not take part in 
politics. After the lapse of a cen- 
tury and a half the educational 
policies of the founders of our Re- 
public are unreservedly endorsed 
by the foremost statesmen of our 
own times. Our investments in edu- 
cation must, therefore, have yield- 
ed the expected dividends in terms 
of governmental security and in- 
creased civic competency. 


Modern history has confirmed 
the wisdom of the founders of the 
Republic. Since the World War 
and its disastrous aftermath, every 
nation without a system of uni- 
versal education has had to sub- 
mit to civil war, the iron hand 
of a dictator, or the intolerant 
tyranny of the mob. On the other 
hand, every nation that had a 
well organized system of schools 
has survived this disastrous pe- 
riod without revolutions or dicta- 
tors. Just as it is necessary to 
erect dikes along the Mississippi to 
keep the fertile valleys from being 
overwhelmed, even so it is neces- 
sary for governments to erect dikes 
of education to prevent in times of 
stress and strain the nation from 
being overwhelmed with floods of 
revolution, bolshevism, and intol- 
erance. The fathers of our Repub- 
lic have been justified in their faith 
as to the preserving power of pub- 
lic education. The insurance policy 
which they underwrote has shown 
a profit above what was paid in 
premiums. 

Those responsible for the educa- 
tional renaissance in North Caro- 
lina emphasized dividends from in- 
vestments in education in terms of 
increased productive power of the 
trained men over the untrained. 
Walter Hines Page in “The For- 
gotten Man” said: 

“T believe that by the right training of 
men we add to the wealth of the world. 


All wealth is the creation of man, and he 
creates it only in proportion to the 
trained uses of the community. The more 
men we train, the more wealth we create.” 

Governor Charles B. Aycock 
promised that if North Carolina 
would establish such a system of 
education as would guarantee the 
royal right of every child born in 
North Carolina to have the oppor- 
tunity “‘to burgeon out all there is 
within him,” in twenty-five years 
North Carolina would double her 
wealth. That was a strange doc- 
trine in that day, and it is to some 
in North Carolina today. But 
nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
in 1900 the true wealth of North 
Carolina was $618,000,000. In 1927 
it was $5,225,000,000. The wealth 
was not doubled, but septupled. 
Even if all of North Carolina’s 
wealth at that time had been in- 
vested in education, the dividends 
would have exceeded 24 per cent 
per annum. 

North Carolina is not the soli- 
tary example of the State whose 
investments in education paid large 
dividends. Prussia, with poor soil, 
meager mineral resources, severe 
climate, and virtually without mar- 
itime facilities, was, after the Na- 
poleonic wars, in worse condition 
than the South during the Recon- 
struction period. In desperation, 
a system of universal education 
was applied as a remedy, following 
the advice of the immortal Fichte. 
After a half century of education, 
Prussia was the head of the mighty 
German Empire, approaching rap- 
idly the leadership of the world in 
commerce, manufacturing, wealth 
and power. On a small scale Den- 
mark tried the same remedy of 
public education, after being robbed 
of half of its kingdom, with the 
same result. If anyone still has 
doubt as to Page and Aycock being 
everlastingly right in regard to the 
dividend-paying ability of educa- 
tion, let him compare regions of 
excellent educational facilities with 
regions similar in all respects ex- 
cept poorer educational systems. 
Contrast California with Mexico; 
Canada with Brazil; Switzerland 
with Serbia; Japan with China; 
France with Spain; Massachusetts 
with Mississippi. None can deny 
the reality nor the permanency of 
the dividends from investments in 
education. Two tests of invest- 
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ments are safety and the size of 
the dividends. Many investments 
are going bad. Why not enlist idle 
dollars in the cause of education? 
The state that invests in education 
will never go bankrupt, because ed- 
ucated citizens can always create 
wealth. 


No one can study North Caro- 
lina’s history without being im- 
pressed with the sublime faith of 
the people of North Carolina in 
public education. There have been 
financial depressions before this 
one. Every depression has record- 
ed a forward step in education. At 
the beginning of our national his- 
tory, When chaos reigned in what 
by Fiske was called “The Critical 
Period of American History,” there 
was not even a stable currency, yet 
there were men who were wise 
enough and brave enough to found 
the first state university in Amer- 
ica. They appropriated for its sup- 
port $10,000, which would be equiv- 
alent to more than $10,000,000 to- 
day. In hard times following the 
War of 1812 the immortal Archi- 
bald D. Murphey started his cam- 
paign for public education. In the 
panic of 1837 the Literary Fund 
for the support of free schools was 
established. In the panic of the 
fifties our State public school sys- 
tem was established under the 
capable and courageous leadership 
of Wiley. Even through the strug- 
gle of the sixties the Literary Fund 
under his leadership was not di- 
verted from its purpose of provid- 
ing free education for the youth of 
North Carolina. In the dark and 
bitter days of the Reconstruction 
the compulsory four months term 
was put into the Constitution of the 
State. In the _ poverty-stricken 
nineties the North Carolina College 
for Women was founded. The hard 
times of 1907 marked the founding 
of the East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege. The stringent times follow- 
ing the World War did not deter 
the State from putting on the great 
campaign that carried forward the 
public schools, the institutions of 
higher learning, and gave to North 
Carolina the best highway system 
of America. We are proud of the 
bright, heroic history of North 
Carolina which reveals, in times 
that tried men’s souls, so many 
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( EDITORIALS | 


The Present Status of Our Debating 
Activities 


HE report of the chairman of the Debating 
League shows a great deal of hard work on the 
part of the committee in charge and indicates consider- 
able activity on the part of the schools participating. 


There are, however, several disquieting things in 
the report. In the first place, it states that only 22 
of the 98 accredited high schools participated in 
1930-31, and shows only a slight increase in member- 
ship during the present year. The Debating League 
was organized about ten years ago and designed to 
stimulate debating in the accredited high schools of 
the State and indirectly to increase the number of 
high schools seeking accreditment. But the fact that 
less than 25 per cent of the accredited schools of the 
State participate in this State-wide project seems to 





warrant examination of just what we are trying to 


accomplish and the methods of our procedure. 

The second disquieting thing in the report probably 
throws some light on the conditions referred to above. 
It is a serious indictment, but if it be the truth we 
should thank the committee for bringing it boldly to 
our attention. It is listed as problem 8, and charges 
that coaches rather than the students perform the 
major part of the preparation of the arguments. 
This sort of practice is in substance the same type of 
evil that has made it so hard to have a State-wide 
athletic association and at the same time guarantee to 
our pupils the finer outcomes that athletics can and 
should yield. It is the spirit to have a winning team 
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at any cost. And such a spirit sooner or later de- 
stroys any enterprise cast in the form of a contest. 

In debating, the chief objective should be to develop 
in pupils the power to collect, analyze, and assemble 
facts from which they can draw and present valid 
conclusions in a convincing manner. No person 
should be required to choose a side of an issue until 
he is familiar with the facts, and in all the activities 
of our debating clubs and league the guiding theme 
should be not “Who is right?” but “What is truth?” 


Another Forward Step 


HE most outstanding achievement of the fifty- 

first annual convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association in session at Elizabeth City, 
March 24-26, 1932, was the appointment of the Ad- 
justment Committee, whose immediate work is to 
help get an extension of the six-months school term 
for Negro children in special-tax districts of rural 
communities. Here is an undertaking which should 
command the full and’ ungrudging support of every 
teacher in the State, for in the measure to which it 
succeeds will every teacher be benefited, and hundreds 
of Negro children will be given the advantage of an 
extended school term of one or two months. 


According to a statement in Mr. Newbold’s article 
appearing elsewhere in this issue— 

Sas . There are this year thirteen counties which have 
eight months terms on county-wide basis for white, but not 
for colored children. (In some of these counties colored 
schools have terms of six and a half or seven months.) Also, 
that there are 811 rural special-tax districts that have two 
months extended terms for this year for white, but not for 
colored children. (A considerable number of these districts 
have terms of seven months for colored children. It is also 
true that many of these districts do not include colored 
schools—particularly those in the mountain counties.) Would 
it be creating ‘new frontiers in education’ to extend the 
school terms for colored children to eight months in thirteen 
entire county-wide systems and most of 811 rural special- 
tax districts within a reasonable time? Is that task a worthy 
undertaking for the Negro leadership of the State? How 
can it be done? Is the achievement of this goal perhaps the 
most important now facing the Negro schools of the State?” 


The North Carolina Teachers Association is at- 
tempting to answer the questions raised above in 
deeds rather than words, and has authorized the Ad- 
justment Committee to help bring to pass what: un- 
doubtedly is a worthy undertaking and will prove to 
be an achievement which all thoughtful people of the 
State will be proud of. 


It is the hope of the Association through its special 
committee to be instrumental in extending the school 
term for colored children to eight months in the thir- 
teen county systems which constitute our immediate 
objective within a year. In many of the approximate- 
ly eight hundred special-tax districts the proposed 
extension should be taken care of in the May budget, 
1932. To this end, however, local leadership must be 
unusually active. With the special advice and help of 
the Adjustment Committee, small groups in the sev- 
eral counties in which our activities are now centered 
should see that the superintendent is requested to 
include in his budget extension of all schools for Negro 
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children in special-tax districts in his county. Such 
a request does not mean that the superintendent must 
be worried with the problem of finding the money. 
Expenses connected with the extension of school 
terms in special-tax districts in rural communities are 
borne by the State Tax Reduction Fund, which is 
already available. 

Let us keep clearly in mind that three difficulties 
stand in the way of realizing worthwhile accomplish- 
ments in the matter of extension of school terms: 

1. We must convince those who need convincing 
that Negroes really do want eight months school terms 
for their children in every quarter of the State. 

2. We must at any cost keep our children in school 
and keep the average daily attendance high. 

3. We must convince that part of our State that 
needs convincing that the State cannot build perma- 
nently for the future until all the people in it share 
equitably in the best that it has to offer. If there be 
those who do not want eight months terms for their 
children, it is the duty of all the others to help increase 
their wants, because the State needs an intelligent 
citizenship if it is to weather the storms which future 
years will bring. The most secure society is that in 
which all its members feel so sure of their equal 
chance to climb up to the best that they are able to 
help create and share that they are willing to go down 
and suffer with it in the direst economic reverses that 
can possibly come. 





Elizabeth City Convention 


HE Elizabeth City meeting will stand out as new 

evidence of the faith and zeal of the teachers of 
the State. Despite reduced salaries, reduced school 
terms, increased teacher loads, and the fact that our 
meeting this year was held in the extreme northeast 
corner of the State, the attendance was unusually 
large, the spirit of the teachers fine and forward- 
looking, and the income sufficient to leave a balance of 
more than $3,300. 

Year after year the Association attempts some defi- 
nite task in addition to its already constructive pro- 
gram. Its immediate objective now is to secure an 
extension of school terms in special-tax districts of 
rural communities, and already is at work with ma- 
chinery and determination to win this handicap. And 
when it is won the whole State, including those teach- 
ers who for one reason or another fail to assume 
their share of the responsibility, will be the bene- 
ficiaries. 

The general sessions of the convention featured 
addresses that inspired and challenged those present. 
Their ideas are worth passing on. 

Real education, said President Wm. Stuart Nelson 
of Shaw University, is not achieved through inculca- 
tion, information, or indoctrination. It is achieved 
only through the process of discovery. To that end 
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we must develop minds that are motivated by intel- 
lectual consideration rather than by fear or the prom- 
ise of reward; by ideas, problems, or facts in which 
problems may be hidden, rather than by emotion, 
prejudice, or authority. 


In speaking of the actual and potential dividends of 
public education, Dr. John H. Cook, head of the De- 
partment of Education, North Carolina College for 
Women, pointed out the relation between illiteracy 
and crime. He reminds us: 


“More significant is the fact that the states that rank 
highest in illiteracy, with few exceptions, rank highest in 
crime. In Hurope we find that the nations that have the highest 
rate of illiteracy also have the highest rate of crime. There- 


fore, the states and nations which pay relatively less for edu- 


cation pay relatively more for crime. The crime bill of 
America, directly and indirectly, is more than $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, with no cuts for depression. We pay for public 
education a little more than $2,000,000,000. Wouldn’t true 
economy and wise statesmanship suggest buying more of edu- 
cation and less of crime?’’ 


Stressing the right and duty of teachers to take 
active part in civic affairs, he continues: 


“Tt must be emphasized, in spite of what some interested 
politicians say to the contrary, that by teaching one does not 
forfeit his rights and obligations as a citizen. The contrary 
is true. Civic righteousness must be taught by example as 
well as precept. The forces of evil and special privilege are 
entrenched in power in many places, not because of their 
own wisdom or courage, but because good citizens are unin- 
formed, indifferent, or timid. As an intelligent, high-minded 
voter, the teacher should have at all times a wholesome and 
beneficent influence in affairs. Next to the parent, she is the 
special guardian of the rights of childhood. For a teacher 
to shirk in her civic obligation is a triple treason: to her 
profession, to her State, and to the childhood of the Nation.”’ 


The retiring president, Dr. G. E. Davis, sounded the 
warning that the home must unite more heartily with 
the school in order that a higher type of education 
may be kept available for the child. 


Mr. Newbold presented a brief summary of the 
struggles of forward-looking groups of white citizens 
of the State to procure larger educational opportuni- 
ties for their children, and called on the Negro leader- 
ship of the profession to face courageously similar 
tasks for the underprivileged Negro children of the 
State. We quote: 


“As these white people in a thousand communities in 
North Carolina have battled for the educational rights of 
their children for thirty years, so it seems reasonable now 
that the Negro people in thirteen counties and 811 districts 
can help to secure school terms of eight months for their 
children in these counties and special-tax districts. Their 
program to secure such results will not be identical with 
that used since 1900 by white people, but in many respects it 
will be similar. Groups of people will study their own local 
situations thoroughly, familiarize themselves with the school 
law, and ask for conferences with superintendents and school 
boards to present their requests for extended school terms in 
a formal, definite way. They will endeavor to show these 
officers that they want the longer term for their children, and 
convince them that the children will attend if given the 
opportunity. They will be able to point out to the school 
boards that there will be no additional local cost for such 
extended terms, but that this will be provided by the State 
Tax Reduction Fund.” 
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Actual and Potential Dividends 
of Public Education 


(Continued from Page 49) 


leaders who, like the drummer 
boy of Austerlitz, did not know 
how to beat a retreat, but could 
beat a charge that would cause the 
wounded and dying to rise up and 
fight. All that North Carolina is, 
all that she hopes to be, she owes 
to the wisdom and courage of her 
educational heroes and the unfal- 
tering faith of her people in the 
potentialities of the childhood of 
their State. Like that of Abou ben 
Adhem, may their tribe increase! 

Economists recognize other divi- 
dends accruing from investments 
in education. .Education increases 
the buying power of communities 
and nations. Savages afford no 
market for the products of civili- 
zation. Illiterate communities offer 
but poor markets. Education not 
only increases the productive power 
of backward nations and communi- 
ties, but always opens new mar- 
kets to the manufacturer and the 
merchant. Of the twelve states 
ranking the highest in illiteracy, 
nine rank among the lowest twelve 
in bank deposits. In states such as 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 
ranking low in natural resources 
but high in education, the bank 
deposits are more than four times 
as much as in North Carolina and 
Georgia, which rank high in natu- 
ral resources but low in education. 

More significant is the fact that 
the states that rank highest in 
illiteracy, with few exceptions, 
rank highest in crime. In Europe 
we find that the nations that have 
the highest rate of illiteracy also 
have the highest rate of crime. 
Therefore, the states and nations 
which pay relatively less for edu- 
cation pay relatively more for 
crime. The crime bill of America, 
directly and indirectly, is more than 
$10,000,000,000 annually, with no 
cuts for depression. We pay for 
public education a little more than 
$2,000,000,000. Wouldn’t true econ- 
omy and wise statesmanship sug- 
gest buying more of education and 
less of crime? 

The actual dividends from in- 
vestments in education, then, are 
estimated by the value of stability 
in government, increased capacity 


for solving civic and social prob- 
lems, increased production of citi- 
zens, increased buying power, in- 
creased bank deposits, and decrease 
in the prevalence and cost of crime. 
Does North Carolina and America 
want these dividends lowered? Will 
cutting down the investments in 
education likely bring this about? 
These are some of the questions 
that we shall try to answer. 

Savages have no schools. They 
have no civilization to preserve. As 
civilization becomes increasingly 
complex the responsibilities of the 
schools become increasingly great- 
er. The triumphs of engineering 
and invention have made a new and 
a smaller earth. The displacing of 
human labor by machines has been 
going on since the invention of the 
steam engine, and continues. Today 
there are in America 700,000,000 
horsepower units of mechanical 
energy. Reduced to terms of hu- 
man power, this means that every 
man and woman and child in Amer- 
ica has the equivalent of 86 slaves. 

Modern science has increased the 
physical power of man beyond the 
wildest dreams of the ancients. He 
may hear a voice on the other side 
of the world; he may strike his 
enemies 69 miles away, and both 
from the heavens above and the 
seas beneath his eyes behold the 
wonders of the heavens brought 
near by mammoth telescopes; he 
travels at a speed that makes Mer- 
cury, the winged messenger of the 
gods, seem sluggish; his hands 
tear down the mountains or tunnel 
through them. He lives longer and 
faster. Man has become a mechan- 
ical giant. But the World War and 
subsequent blunders reveal that 
acting collectively he still appears 
at times a civic and social moron. 
The schools must teach this giant 
how to use his powers to bless and 
not to curse humanity. 

When Galileo dropped the five- 
pound and the one-pound balls from 
the leaning tower of Pisa and 
thereby refuted Aristotle’s dictum 
that the speed of bodies was com- 
mensurate to their weight, he chal- 
lenged all established authority. 
Rational obedience displaced blind 
obedience in every field. The scien- 
tific revolution, the religious revo- 
lutions, the Reformation and later 
Modernism, the American and 
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French revolutions and the Rus- 
sian economical revolution were 
made inevitable. Since critical 
thinking in all fields is displacing 
authoritarianism, with the author- 
ity of the priest and the Bible wan- 
ing, what about character develop- 
ment in the future? The gigantic 
task of developing constructive in- 
ner control of character has been 
added to the tasks of the schools. 
The moral future of the race is 
dependent upon the ability of the 
school to solve this problem. 


We learn from geology that 
many species which once existed no 
longer exist because when condi- 
tions changed they could not 
change to meet these changed con- 
ditions. History records the same 
story with regard to nations and 
races. Whether or not our civiliza- 
tion survives is going to depend 
upon the ability of our citizens to 
live and thrive under _ rapidly 
changing conditions — mechanical, 
social, religious, physical, indus- 
trial, political, moral, and economic. 
Adjustment in this case depends 
upon the ability of the individual 
to think critically and constructive- 
ly. We can’t give the answers to 
their problems. We do not even 
know what these problems will be. 
The whole content and method of 
the curriculum must be changed. 
What multitudinous and gigantic 
problems these are that public edu- 
cation must solve! 

The problem of intelligent and 
patriotic citizenship foreseen by the 
founders of the Republic is still 
with us. With predominantly ur- 
ban populations of many races and 
creeds, with shorter working days 
involving the wholesome use of 
leisure time, with the Nation 
forced willy-nilly into worldwide 
responsibilities, with rapidly in- 
creasing differences of wealth tend- 
ing to divide the people into class- 
es, and with conditions accelerat- 
ing crime, education has a far more 
difficult problem than was even im- 
agined by those who planned so 
nobly and so well. The _ public 
schools were established primarily 
to train intelligent, law-abiding, 
and patriotic citizens. Due to the 
arrogance and effrontery of organ- 
ized crime, lawlessness in high 
places, and the daring of rack- 
eteers, the task is now literally one 
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of cleaning the Augean stables and 
is herculean in its magnitude; yet 
the public schools will not shirk 
this task of Hercules. The stench 
of the stables gave Hercules the 
codperation of the public in his suc- 
cessful effort to turn on the rivers 
of Alpheus and Peneus. Otherwise, 
even Hercules would have failed. 
Neither can the public schools and 
all other allied agencies perform 
this modern task unless the stench 
of organized crime in dominating 
alliance with crooked politics and 
crooked business arouses the Amer- 
ican public to vigorous, determined, 
and effective action such as will 
sweep this spawn of Hades into the 
regions from whence they came. I 
think if Lincoln were living today 
that he would say, in the light of 
existing conditions, ““We here high- 
ly resolve that under God we shall 
have a new birth of law and order.” 
The present generation is so com- 
placent in the face of the greatest 
moral crisis that has ever existed 
in our history that it seems that 
the school will have to educate a 
courageous and capable citizenship 
before the problem will be ade- 
quately solved. When the kidnap- 
per climbed the ladder to horrify 
the world by taking a sick child 
from its parents as a climax of 
crime and outlawry, we ought to 
know that some of the rounds of 
the ladder were built by so-called 
good citizens who disregard incon- 
venient laws. The ugly head of 
crime could not rear itself so high 
if criminals were not encouraged by 
the indifference, and in many in- 
stances a kindred lawlessness by 
respected citizens. The head of the 
serpent cannot be crushed until 
more and more are guiltless in or- 
der to cast stones. We need clean- 
handed, courageous citizens. Young 
America must be taught that law- 
lessness is a reflection not only on 
officials, but on citizens. The lives 
and records of the teachers are 
such that the public can turn to 
them, as a group who can deal with 
the situation without apology. The 
work of the schools to be effective 
must be supported and strength- 
ened by a militant public opinion 
and by the active and wholehearted 
cooperation of those who control 
the schools. 


It must be emphasized, in spite 
of what some interested politicians 
say to the contrary, that by teach- 
ing one does not forfeit his rights 
and obligations as a citizen. The 
contrary is true. Civic righteous- 
ness must be taught by example as 
well as precept. The forces of evil 
and special privilege are entrenched 
in power in many places, not be- 
cause of their own wisdom or cour- 
age, but because good citizens are 
uninformed, indifferent, or timid. 
As an intelligent, high-minded 
voter, the teacher should have at 
all times a wholesome and benefi- 
cent influence in public affairs. 
Next to the parent, she is the spe- 
cial guardian of the rights of child- 
hood. For a teacher to shirk her 
civic obligation is a triple treason: 
to her profession, to her State, and 
to the childhood of the Nation. 


Public education to realize poten- 
tial dividends must be supported in 
keeping with the increasingly com- 
plex and difficult situation. The 
obligations of other institutions are 
being added to the burden of the 
schools. The school is taking over 
some of the work of the physician, 
the dentist, the preacher, the wel- 
fare worker, the psychiatrist, and 
the home. If the cost of schools 
has been raised, it is not due to the 
greater academic cost, but to the 
assignment of work formerly done 
by other agencies. The situation 
today is infinitely more complex 
than it was when the schools were 
established, and the necessity of 
the success of the schools is no less. 
America’s greatest statesmen stood 
for public education in those days 
that would meet the demands of 
those times. The platform of your 
Association is built on this rock. 
We stand for a system of public 
education adequate to meet the 
needs of today and to assist in the 
solution of problems that must be 
solved. Every institution to fulfill 
its mission must advance with the 
times. The schools, as they deal 
so largely with the future, must 
be always in the vanguard of the 
march of progress. The flintlock 
has been superseded by the ma- 
chine gun, the ox-cart by the air- 
plane, and the Ford Model T of 
1920 by his eight-cylinder lmou- 
sine. China is what she is today 
due to the backward-looking phi- 
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losophy of its schools, whose lead- 
ers think the Golden Age was in 
the past. America’s schools must 
be forward looking and capable of 
serving largely and well in all the 
varied phases of service which the 
public demands. We have such 
faith in young America that we 
believe if they are given such edu- 
cational opportunities the Golden 
Age of our country will be in the 
future. 

H. G. Wells has well said that 
civilization is a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. Consider- 
ing the closeness of the race due to 
the reasons we have already ex- 
plained, we are advising that when 
the whole world is depending on a 
favorable outcome, don’t expect our 
steed to win if he is sent into the 
race overburdened and undernour- 
ished. 

It was said of Matthew Arnold, 
the great teacher of Rugby, that he 
did more to promote England’s 
greatness than any prime minister. 
The State tomorrow will be ruled 
by those sitting at our feet today. 
I want the people of North Caro- 
lina to know that the teacher’s 
chief concern is not about salaries 
—a teacher’s salary in these days 
is too small a thing to worry about, 
anyway—but that they may prove 
capable of and faithful to the great 
responsibility and trust that has 
been entrusted to the teachers. 
Ours is a challenge of service and 
consecration. The future demands 
better teachers. The teacher must 
be a thinker. She must be well in- 
formed on live problems in biology, 
civics, sociology, child lore, health, 
morals, geography, nature, athlet- 
ics, and history. She must also 
know children and their interests, 
so as to suggest problems within 
the scope of the child’s interest. 
She must know children so well 
that she will have faith in their 
ability to think for themselves. 
She must have patience to tolerate 
wrong conclusions. She must have 
an eye for problems and be able to 
help the children to state them 
clearly. She must be so openmind- 
ed as to radiate tolerance. She 
must guide, not dictate. Most of 
all, she must be an awakener. She 
must be able to realize—and this is 
dificult for teachers to do—that 
the pupils are being educated, not 
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when they think as the teachers 
think, but when they think. 

On the other hand, those in con- 
trol of the policy of the schools 
must recognize that the most im- 
portant factor in the education of 
the child is his teacher. To pro- 
mote his education he must have 
the best teacher the State can af- 
ford. We are still hoping for the 
great leaders who will be wise 
enough and brave enough to say 
that North Carolina’s obligation to 
the children is our first duty. We 
must do all that is humanly possi- 
ble to attract and to retain in the 
public schools the teachers of the 
highest type of personality, char- 
acter, and training. We then will 
be confident of. the future of North 
Carolina. 

Friends of public education can 
be distinguished, not by what they 
say about education, but by wheth- 
er or not they stand for the sup- 
port of educational opportunities 
which can be afforded and to which 
the children of North Carolina are 
entitled. Considering the fact that 
our State schools rank thirty-ninth 
among the schools of the Nation, 
can we afford not to support our 
schools? Investments in the youth 
of North Carolina should not be 
impaired. The last source of rev- 
enue on which the State should 
draw is the educational opportuni- 
ties of its children, as the achieve- 
ments and happiness of tomorrow 
will be measured in terms of edu- 
cation today. Wise statesmanship 
may find it necessary to tax the 
child’s future earnings, but never 
his earning power. 

Some say that our chief need to- 
day is more statesmen. We agree. 
We also need good politicians. A 
politician is one who gives the peo- 
ple what they want or what he 
thinks they want. A poor politi- 
cian often guesses wrong, due to 
the fact that his information as to 
the wants of the people is often 
obtained from those who talk most 
and think least. A good politician 
will know that the real sentiment 
of the people can be determined 
only by a careful study of the his- 
tory, traditions, and psychology of 
the people. A statesman is one who 
gives the people what they need. 
He diagnoses the maladies of the 
body politic and applies the reme- 


dy. A statesman-politician is one 
who persuades the people to want 
what they need. Such were Lin- 
coln, Aycock, Roosevelt, and Wil- 
son. North Carolina again stands 
at the cross-roads in a temporary 
financial depression. The records 
of America’s leading statesmen 
point to what is needed. North 
Carolina history reveals what in 
their heart of hearts the people 
want. The people want no nostrum, 
no cheap remedy. The way out of 
the depression is not by cutting, 
but by building and by education. 
The eyes of North Carolina are 
scanning the horizon for the states- 
man, a worthy successor of Page 
and Aycock, to keep the feet of the 
people in that straight and narrow 
path indicated by the sublime faith 
of their fathers and leading uner- 
ringly to a better, happier, and a 
nobler North Carolina. 


How Is the North Carolina Negro 
Being Affected by the Present 
Depression 
(Continued from Page 47) 


that the depression was giving Ne- 
groes and whites an opportunity to 
work together and thus increasing 
goodwill; others thought that the 
Negro felt that he is being discrim- 
inated against, and as a result Ne- 
groes are skeptical of the white 
man’s goodwill. Said one person: 
“Tt will cause Negroes to doubt the 
sincerity of the movement (inter- 
racial movement) in many cases.” 


The following is a program for 
attacking these problems. It is 
merely suggestive: 


1. Negro high schools and col- 
leges in North Carolina must help 
Negro youth intelligently plan their 
careers. Adequate equipment and 
opportunity must be provided for 
preparation in skilled and technical 
trades. Such opportunities not to 
be denied solely because Negroes 
are not at present nor have pre- 
viously been employed in these 
fields. 

2. Lend our support and encour- 
agement to interracial enterprises. 
In various sections of the country 
Negroes and whites are pooling 
their capital and Negroes are being 
given the opportunity of managing 
and working in such businesses. 
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Such interracial businesses should 
be encouraged in North Carolina. 

3. Negroes and white people 
should support and encourage a 
program of putting Negro workers 
in businesses owned by white capi- 
tal, but serving mostly a Negro cli- 
entele. 

4, Interracial committees and 
influential white and Negro leaders 
should discourage prejudice and 
propaganda in regard to employ- 
ment and use whatever means they 
have to see that in public work and 
other places the Negro will not be 
denied a job simply because he is 
a Negro. 


5. Negroes increasingly must 
give support to enterprises that 
give our people employment. 


6. Try to change the present pol- 
icy of the labor unions toward the 
Negro worker. 


7. Negroes in ever increasing 
numbers must register and vote. 


I believe in North Carolina, once 
we are aroused to our problems, we 
will set about resolutely and coura- 
geously to solve them. I believe that 
the economic condition of the Negro 
is so serious that it merits the at- 
tention of the whole State, and that 
these problems are of such a grave 
nature that they warrant the co- 
operative endeavor of the finest 
spirits and best intellect of both 
races, 


Club Activity Enriches 
Work of the Classroom 


Miss Hthel Mumford, of Faison, N. C., 
reports splendid classroom activity that 
grew out of a current events club of sixth 
and seventh grade pupils. 


One of the members of the club intro- 
duced discussion of the significant points 
of an article dealing with first-aid treat- 
ment of emergencies common to students 
and adults alike. The enthusiasm and de- 
sire to know more about the things re- 
ferred to in the article found expression 
among the students in the creation of a 
health unit which gave the teacher an 
opportunity to guide the pupils in acquir- 
ing specific knowledge for which they 
then had a felt need. 

The pupils themselves gathered infor- 
mation from various sources and made a 
collection of first-aid materials which be- 
came a part of the school’s emergency kit. 
They organized their unit and called it 
“What to Do Until the Doctor Comes.” 
This is an example of teacher resource- 
fulness and the possibility of vitalized 
work of clubs enriching classroom activity. 
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Better Homes Week Cele- 
brated In Raleigh 


Under the direction of Mrs. C. M. 
Evans, the Raleigh (N. C.) unit of 
“Better Homes in America” cele- 
brated Better Homes Week April 
24 to May 1. 

Interesting programs of music 
and helpful discussion presented by 
Shaw University and St. Augus- 
tine’s College were broadcast over 
WPTF during the week and a coun- 
ty-wide observance was held at 
Berry O’Kelly School, Method, N. 
C., May 2. 

The history and purpose of the 
national better homes movement 
were forcefully presented in a radio 
address delivered by Mrs. Blanche 
Nelson over WPTF April 28. The 
address is here given and com- 
mended to those who are interested 
in better homes in the fullest sense 
of the meaning of that term: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Radio Audi- 
ence - 


Hight thousand five hundred commu- 
nities seattered all over America are 
celebrating ‘‘Better Homes in America’”’ 
this week, April 24 to May 1. 


This movement was begun in 1922 by 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney and an 
advisory committee of which our former 
president, Calvin Coolidge, was the hon- 
orary head and President -Hoover the 
chairman. It.has continued its work 
with the active codperation and support 
of many of the highest officials of the 
land. During the ten years the move- 
ment has been active it has proved a 
great force in helping the American peo- 
ple to higher standards of housing and 
of home life. 

We are told by those who have made 
careful studies of the problem that “‘less 
than half of the homes in America 
measure up to minimum standards of 
health and decency,’ and yet a belief in 
the excellence of living conditions in 
America is one of the deepest prejudices 
of the American mind. In several of 
our largest cities the tenement record is 
of the most shameful of human records. 
In the smaller cities standards of hous- 
ing are scarecly better, and even on the 
farms ‘‘almost three-fourths of the 
homes have no modern improvements,” 

The human and social significance of 
debased housing should challenge our 
attention to the utmost. At this time 
when most American communities are 
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deeply concerned with the problems of 
crime and law enforcement, bad hous- 
ing as a source of crime is an aspect 
which should not be ignored. Those 
citizens who are well housed must real- 
ize to what extent bad housing affects 
their own lives. Epidemics of danger- 
ous and highly contagious diseases have 
in almost every instance been traced to 
the foul slums of our large cities and 
the no less evil conditions of our vil- 
lages and rural homes. 


I am sure that most of you believe 
along with me that the future success 
of our civilization is in large part de- 
pendent upon three great influences, 
viz., the home, the church, and the 
school. The most fundamental of these 
is the home, for without the encourage- 
ment and codperation of the home the 
other two can never function to their 
highest good. 

Good housing is the first prerequisite 
of a good home. The temple must be 
a fitting place wherein the spirit may 
dwell. It is in the home that in large 
measure the character and spiritual life 
of our Nation is moulded, as well as its 


physical welfare determined. Good 
housing means more than four walls 
substantially built, even with proper 


sanitation. It means attention to the 
detail and arrangement of the space 
and of the furnishings of the home go as 
to provide a maximum of convenience 
and of comfort for each and every mem- 
ber of the family. It means an arrange- 
ment that will relieve the housewife 
and mother of much of the drudgery 
that has been for so long associated 
with home-making, that she may have 
time and energy for developing within 
the family circle those qualities of mind 
and of character which are the very 
essence of the home. There must be an 
expression of beauty both without and 
within the walls of the home if our 
communities and our civilization are to 
attain real culture, of which beauty is 
very surely an important part. 


It is not simply by various patterns 
and gestures that homes and communi- 
ties attain their spiritual development; 
it is a work of tact, time, patience, and 
intelligence, and the responsibility falls 
upon each member of the family. 

I do believe it falls more largely upon 
the woman. It is she who must in large 
measure work with the intangibles of 
life—society, religion, literature, music, 
art. It is fitting, therefore, that Raleigh 
should join with other communities of 
our country in setting aside this week 
as one of special emphasis upon the 
making of homes, that we may strive to 
make such homes as will inspire our 
children and youth to develop into such 
high and noble citizens as will insure 
the ever-increasing greatness of our coun- 
try. 
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Organized Club Improves 
Reading 


Mrs. Ellen E. McFall, teacher in 
the Ridgeview School, Hickory, N. 
C., has found a way to improve 
reading habits of third-grade pu- 
pils. 

Each month the children all want 
to be the first to read Child Life, so 
a reading club was organized. The 
teacher assigns a number of selec- 
tions, and the stories are repro- 
duced by the club members. As 
each pupil reads, the club votes his 
work Excellent, Good, or Fair. The 
pupil scoring Excellent is the first 
to read and report on any article in 
the new Child Life. 


Necrology 


From failing hands they've thrown 
the torch: 
It’s ours to hold it high. 


Below is a list of names of mem- 
bers of the Association who died 
since the annual meeting at Win- 
ston-Salem, April, 1931: 


Mr. Theodore F. Williams, Teachers Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem. 

Mr. Charles N. Hunter, Raleigh. 

Mr. J. W. Carter, Asheville. 

Mrs. Indiana Foushee, Oxford. 

Mr. J. L. Setzer, Greensboro. 

Mrs. M. E. Doles, Elizabeth City. 

Rev. S. W. Sawyer, Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem. 

Mrs. Sallie J. Riddick, Winfall. 

Mrs. Eleridd Tolson, Winfall. 

Mrs, Naomi Underwood, Goldsboro. 

Mr. Frank Cooper, Whitakers. 

Mr. L. D. Johnson, Halifax. 

Mr. J. H. Johnson, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Martha Jackson, Gastonia. 

Mrs. Maggie Dawson, Rocky Mount. 

Miss Lillie Dillard, Reidsville. 

Mr. Charles A. Whitehead, Goldsboro. 





Fifty-second Convention 


Meets In Raleigh 


The fifty-second annual convention of 
the North Carolina Teachers Association 
will be held in Raleigh, April 13, 14, and 
15, 1933. Tentative plans are already be- 
ing made by the local committee for the 
entertainment of the convention. Raleigh 
is a central point for the greater part of 
the State, and it is hoped that local units 
will begin now to plan for a large mem- 
bership and a record attendance, 
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Current Changes and Experiments 
In Liberal Arts Colleges 


By NELSON H. HARRIS 


Director, Department of Education, Shaw University, Raleigh 


ITHIN recent years 
many experiments have 
been initiated for the 
purpose of improving 
the educational status 
of our institutions for 
higher learning. It is 
the purpose of this paper, there- 
fore, to present some of the more 
significant changes that are taking 
place in liberal arts colleges. 

There seems to be a general opin- 
ion among prominent educators 
that whereas we have given much 
consideration to good teaching in 
elementary and high schools, we 
have sadly neglected college in- 
struction. Thus, in the light of 
this opinion, many of our more 
progressive liberal arts colleges 
have begun to experiment with va- 
rious innovations having as their 
ultimate objective the improve- 
ment of instruction. 


I. COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


As an illustration of what one 
of our smaller colleges is doing to 
improve instruction, let us exam- 
ine the Antioch Plan. President 
Arthur E. Morgan has stated the 
Antioch purpose and program as 
follows: 


The whole of a personality is 
worth more than any of its parts. 
Educational programs which cen- 
ter attention upon some few phases 
of personality, as technical schools 
and liberal arts colleges commonly 
do, are at fault. Antioch undertakes 
a new appraisal of the chief issues 
of life, and of personal qualities 
which best will meet those issues; 
and then seeks to give that empha- 
sis to the development of each 
quality which it deserves in rela- 
tion to all other qualities. This 
does not mean treating everybody 
alike. Consideration of individual 
traits, by eliminating or reducing 
striking defects and by developing 
peculiar abilities, is a matter of 
supreme importance. 


Antioch combines, in a single co- 
ordinated program usually of five 
and at most of six years, a liberal 
college education, vocational train- 
ing, and real apprenticeship to 
practical life. The _ vocational 
courses help students discover and 
prepare for their callings. They 
deal with fundamental principles 
of engineering, business, home 
management, education, and other 
callings, emphasizing administra- 
tive ability rather than specialized 
technique. Half-time practical 
work in alternate shifts of five 
weeks keeps interest keen, de- 
velops responsibility, initiative, 
knowledge of one’s powers and of 
practical life, and helps to find and 
to prepare for vocations. Other 
policies include training in health 
and hygiene, and in economic sol- 
vency through budgeting student 
expenditures. Above all else is 
the aim to develop stable character 
and moral purpose. 


IMPORTANT METHODS OF THE 
EXTRAMURAL SCHOOL 


1. There is a realization on the 
part of the college authorities that 
not all students will fit into their 
scheme of organization. There- 
fore, they select students of more 
than average intelligence. 

2. They give serious attention to 
the student’s pre-college record 
and background before placing him 
in his first work. In other words, 
careful consideration is given to 
the abilities and general interest of 
pupils in order to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. College officials endeavor to 
make practical work a progressive 
experience. The first jobs are rel- 
atively simple, and as the begin- 
ner orients himself, more difficult 
jobs are given him. 

4. School officials visit such em- 
ployers as business men, engi- 
neers, architects, physicians, teach- 
ers, industrialists, technicians, gOv- 


ernment officials, and the like. In 
the meantime, many employers 
visit the campus. Thus this pro- 
cedure enables each group to de- 
velop a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the program. 

5. Frequent conferences are 
held on the campus for the pur- 
pose of discussing extramural af- 
fairs. Both students and members 
of the faculty attend these meet- 
ings. The chief objective of these 
assemblies is to share experiences 
and thresh out common problems 
that may arise. 

6. Provisions are made whereby 
alumni may be kept in touch with 
the work of the extramural school. 
Such a program is very likely to 
help the college as well as the mem- 
bers of the alumni association. 

7. Officers of the extramural 
school confer at frequent intervals 
with students’ advisers and serve 
on faculty committees, and as a re- 
sult of the close contact that is 
maintained between the “field 
faculty”’ and the regular members 
of the college faculty there is a 
splendid opportunity for realizing 
the objectives of the plan. 

Some of the important benefits 
claimed for the codperative plan 
are: (1) A ready appreciation of 
the responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of life; (2) Correction of per- 
sonal defects — for instance, 
through proper work a timid stu- 
dent may take on a normally coura- 
geous and assertive attitude; (3) 
This plan tends to harmonize the- 
ory with practice—in other words, 
the philosophy of the college offi- 
cials is that we learn most effective- 
ly by “doing”; (4) It may serve 
as a basis for vocational guidance 
—that is, such a plan gives the 
student a chance to explore and de- 
termine his likes and dislikes by 
actually coming in contact with 
real lifelike situations; (5) The 
student has an opportunity to help 
himself financially inasmuch as he 
gets a stipulated salary for his 
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work, the amount depending upon 
type of service rendered; (6) The 
alternate plan prevents restless- 
ness; (7) Job experiences quicken 
intellectual interests. 

Autonomous Plan of Study.— 
The purposes of this plan: (1) To 
cause the student to assume respon- 
sibility for his own learning rather 
than to depend upon the instructor 
to teach the subject to him—that 
is, it seems to be the opinion of the 
Antioch authorities that we have 
too much “spoon feeding” in our 
colleges and not enough genuine 
activity on the part of the learner; 
(2) To develop the powers of the 
student in planning his work, 
finding and using information, 
solving problems, and directing his 
own study; (3) To permit greater 
range and freedom to the student 
according to his individual needs 
and interests. 


Method: Class Meetings.—These 
meetings may be held as lectures 
or discussions. During these meet- 
ings important problems may be 
brought to the attention of the 
class. The number of meetings per 
week depends upon the size of the 
class. Attendance at all meetings 
is optional except for first meeting. 
(2) Individual conference of stu- 
dent with instructor is considered 
to be an important element in the 
autonomous plan. (3) Adequate 
syllabi are supplied for the guid- 
ance of the pupil. (4) Small 
branch library reading-rooms with- 
in the department are available. 
These rooms are located near in- 
structors’ offices. Thus students 
may seek the help or advice of in- 
structors, if necessary. Only 
courses above the sophomore year 
are conducted on an “autonomous 
plan.” 

Estimate of Results—The Anti- 
och officials say that freedom from 
formal classroom methods has led 
to deeper intellectual interests and 
to a sense of personal satisfaction 
which comes from individually di- 
rected work. 

Weaknesses.—It has been ob- 
served that some students above 
sophomore year are unprepared for 
self-directed study, and there is 
not a sufficient number of tutors to 
_ help this type of student. Auton- 
omous courses carried along with 
non-autonomous courses present 


difficulties to the student carrying 
a mixed program as well as to the 
instructor administering the 
course. 

General Examination and Field 
Hxamination.—Comprehensive ex- 
aminations are given in both the 
general required courses and the 
field of concentration at the close 
of the senior year. 

The comprehensive examination 
is prepared with the codperation of 
all the members of the faculty, 
each submitting ten questions. 
Each of these questions must touch 
on more than one field of knowl- 
edge. A comprehensive examina- 
tion committee scrutinizes these 
questions very closely and selects 
questions for the general examina- 
tion. 


A comprehensive survey course 
is offered for the purpose of giving 
the student an opportunity to cor- 
relate the required courses. In 
connection with this course the stu- 
dent follows a syllabus which con- 
tains review questions and a se- 
lected bibliography. In this course 
special attention is given to par- 
ticular weaknesses, and as far as 
possible many of these shortcom- 
ings are corrected. 

The field examination depends 
very largely on the nature or kind 
of work the individual student is 
pursuing. For instance, the field 
examination for the student whois 
doing his practical work in the 
field of Chemistry would necessa- 
rily differ from that of the indi- 
vidual who is working in the field 
of Mechanical Engineering. The 
college officials allow six hours for 
the examination. The examination 
extends over a period of two days. 
The oral quiz and the conference 
are considered to be very impor- 
tant parts of the examination. Each 
student must spend at least one 
hour in conference. 

In 1928-29 a check on the com- 
prehensive examination showed 
that fifty-six students passed the 
examination, six with honors; 
while six students failed to pass. 
In 1929-30 fifty-seven students 
passed, eight with honors; three 
failed to pass. In 1929-30 the col- 
lege authorities claim that the com- 
prehensive survey course was bet- 
ter prepared and executed, the ex- 
amination questions were im- 
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proved, and the hours of adminis- 
tration were less concentrated. 
Thus they conclude that the im- 
proved results of 1929-30 over 
1928-29 came because of these de- 
sirable changes. 


WHAT PARK COLLEGE, PARKVILLE, 
Mo., IS DOING To IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION 


1. The college maintains a re- 
serve shelf in the library for books 
on higher education. This col- 
lection is kept up to date and is 
used and discussed by the mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

2. The Faculty News Letter is 
sent at frequent intervals from the 
dean’s office to the members of the 
faculty. The letter includes discus- 
sions of problems in higher educa- 
tion and general information which 
may be of aid to members of the 
faculty in connection with difficul- 
ties which are constantly arising. 

3. A third plan for the improve- 
ment of instruction is the appoint- 
ment of a permanent faculty com- 
mittee to study the quality of in- 
struction and make recommenda- 
tion for improvement. 

4. A fourth item is the appoint- 
ment of a student committee to 
appraise instruction and make sug- 
gestions for improvement. It is 
the opinion of authorities at Park 
College that this is an exceedingly 
fruitful procedure for improving 
instruction. I, personally, believe 
that student criticism is valuable 
as a means of checking on the qual- 
ity of instruction found in our col- 
leges. 


Il. CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization Plan of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.—On October 
22, 1930, the University Senate ap- 
proved a proposal to replace the 
Graduate School, the Senior Col- 
lege, and the Junior College by five 
divisions: The Humanities; the So- 
cial Sciences; the Physical Sci- 
ences; the Biological Sciences; and 
the College. 

A dean presides over each divi- 
sion. The college is responsible for 
junior college and general educa- 
tion and specific prerequisites for 
advanced work in one of the other 
four divisions—Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Physical Sciences, and 
Biological Sciences. The college 
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faculty is not segregated. Each 
college faculty member is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the appropri- 
ate upper divisional faculty. All 
degrees—bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor’s—are voted by the entire 
faculty of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, on recommendation of a 
divisional faculty. 

Under this plan, according to 
Dean C. S. Boncher’s report, a stu- 
dent is permitted to pass from gen- 
eral to specialized education, from 
the junior to the senior college, and 
to graduate with the bachelor’s de- 
gree, not at all on the basis of 
course credits, but entirely on the 
basis of comprehensive examina- 
tions. 

They have’two primary objec- 
tives in mind: First, they desire 
to protect the superior student 
against unreasonable — lock-step, 
perfunctory, and time-serving re- 
quirements, and to make it possi- 
ble for him to progress as rapidly 
in his educational development and 
his capacity will permit. Second, 
they desire to set up at least a min- 
imum standard of educational 
achievement, which is not present- 
ed in the routine course-credit sys- 
tem, to be measured by compre- 
hensive examinations which some 
inferior students, who now acquire 
a degree through course-credit, 
cannot pass. In other words, it is 
their desire to give genuine mean- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree to the 
extent that the graduate will be 
able to master the subject-matter 
of one large field of thought, or- 
ganize it, correlate it, interpret it, 
and use it in an intelligent and pur- 
poseful fashion. 


III. PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


The present tendency among 
American colleges is to organize 
personnel departments and to place 
these units of organization under 
the direction and guidance of indi- 
viduals who are known as person- 
nel directors. 

Florida State College for Women. 
—TIn this institution the ‘care and 
direction of students” is central- 
ized in the office of a personnel di- 
rector who is an administrative 
officer responsible to the president. 
Psychological tests are given to all 
incoming freshmen and new stu- 
dents during freshman week. The 


results of these tests are carefully 
preserved as a permanent record of 
the students. The test results are 
frequently compared with the se- 
mester grades to determine to some 
extent whether the student is 
working up to his capacity. 

The mental hygiene of students 
is supervised by the personnel di- 
rector. No group studies have been 
made so far. Tests are given in in- 
dividual cases at the discretion of 
the director. The personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational guidance of 
students is also centered in the per- 
sonnel office. Their form of organ- 
ization is so mapped out, however, 
that educational guidance is prin- 
cipally under the supervision of the 
deans of the several colleges. 


The personnel director keeps a 
careful check on the scholarship of 
sororities, off-campus _ students, 
honorary societies, classes, dormi- 
tories, etc. This department also 
determines the scholastic require- 
ments for admission to sororities, 
for participation in athletic games, 
for eligibility, for scholarships, and 
for graduation. 

Interviews are held with fresh- 
men and students in general at fre- 
quent intervals for the purpose of 
guiding, directing, and _ helping 
them in every possible respect. 

A careful and complete record of 
every student is kept on file and 
made available for the use of ad- 
ministrators and faculty members. 
These records include test scores, 
scholarship, health, social partici- 
pation, and honors conferred. 

Along with educational, vocation- 
al, and health guidance, some insti- 
tutions have made provision for 
religious guidance, for social guid- 
ance, and for employment guidance 
for the self-supporting student. 

In order that instruction may be 
offered under the most favorable 
conditions, much attention has been 
given recently to student living 
conditions and facilities. The pres- 
ent idea is to provide facilities for 
the development of a well-rounded 
personality. 

A recent innovation in connection 
with housing is the segregation of 
freshmen in their own dormitory 
under the general supervision of a 
teacher. In many of our colleges 
student proctors from the upper 
division of the college are placed in 
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charge of the various floors. Carle- 
ton College has this plan in opera- 
tion, and so far has found it to be 
very successful. It is claimed that 
this policy has given the freshmen 
superior opportunities for study 
and has developed a healthy class 
spirit. 

University of Minnesota. — 
Within the last four years the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been giv- 
ing some attention to preéntrance 
advising. All applicants must fill 
out a blank and in addition write an 
essay of about three hundred 
words. On this same blank the 
principal or an adviser is asked to 
comment on the personal and scho- 
lastic qualities in which the stu- 
dent differs markedly from his fel- 
lows. 


All of the information listed 
above may be in the hands of the 
dean of the college before the end 
of May. The aptitude tests are 
given in the high schools of the 
State in February and March. The 
high schools at that time report 
the scholastic rank of their stu- 
dents. The tests are scored at the 
university and the college-aptitude 
ranks calculated and reported to 
the high schools by the first of 
April. 

As soon as the student’s admis- 
sion blank is received he is sent a 
letter of advice which tells him his 
college aptitude rating and advises 
him regarding all the main features 
of his program of study. A small 
pamphlet entitled “Who Should Go 
To College?” is distributed to the 
high schools and is sent to each 
applicant for admission along with 
the letter of advice just mentioned. 
In addition to the general informa- 
tion and advice contained in the 
pamphlet, the letter undertakes to 
place the student in a certain clas- 
sification and to give him instruc- 
tions for his choice of studies. 


For this purpose the studies of 
the freshman year are grouped as 
follows: general information or 
survey of courses, tool courses, and 
more technical courses intended to 
give introductory training for the 
work of a given department. 


PURPOSES OF PRE-ADMISSION 
ADVISING 


1. To help capable students make 
wise election of studies. 
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2. To assign certain individuals 
to particular studies which are 
adapted to their needs. 

3. To lead the less capable stu- 
dents to consider carefully wheth- 
er they should enter college. 


In the fall of 1928, when such 
advice was first given definitely but 
less positively than here indicated, 
560 applicants were judged unable 
to carry college work. Of these, 
313 registered; 284 stayed long 
enough to make a mid-quarter 
scholarship record; 98 withdrew 
before the second quarter, 165 be- 
fore the third quarter; and 15 made 
satisfactory records for the fresh- 
man year. 

In closing my discussion on per- 
sonnel and guidance, I wish to stress 
the importance of educational 
guidance. In my study of the pres- 
ent trends in American colleges I 
find that administrators are organ- 
izing their advisory system around 
the dean and qualified members of 
the faculty. They are especially 
emphasizing careful guidance in 
the lower division of the college. 
The advisory work is so organized 
that when a freshman enters the 
college he is given an adviser who 
guides and directs him until the stu- 
dent completes the lower division. 
When he enters the upper division 
he is given another adviser who is 
selected from the particular field 
in which the student is concentrat- 
ing. It is my opinion that such a 
form of organization tends to add 
unity to the work of the college. 


ALUMNI EDUCATION PROGRAM 


There is a growing realization 
on the part of college administra- 
tors of the necessity of creating a 
more genuine and intelligent rela- 
tionship between the college or uni- 
versity and the members of the 
alumni association. The university 
that has probably made most prog- 
ress in this direction is the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Therefore, in 
order to give you an idea of a rep- 
resentative program designed to 
orient and aid the constituency of 
the alumni association, I shall pre- 
sent to you an outline of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan plan of organi- 
zation. 

The organization through which 
the university’s program is made 
functional is known as the “Bureau 


of Alumni Relations.”’ 


The admin- 
istrative officer is known as the 
“Director of Alumni Relations.” 


A synopsis of the kinds of serv- 
ice rendered by the university: 


1. Distribution of special read- 
ing lists through codperation with 
the university library. Where lists 
are requested which are not in the 
files, the extension service of the 
library is ready to prepare them in 
cooperation with members of the 
faculty. Particularly valuable is 
the library extension service, which 
has available thousands of classi- 
fied pamphlets and clippings for 
use upon request. This service is 
open to all graduates of the uni- 
versity. 

The university library also fur- 
nishes photostat copies of rare ma- 
terials when requests are made. 


Special collections in the univer- 
sity library are available for alumni 
who wish to return for special 
work. All of the divisional libra- 
ries are at the service of the alumni 
for consultation. 

2. The extension division of the 
university renders a tangible serv- 
ice to the alumni and the general 
community. Extension lectures, 
numbering more than one thou- 
sand, are given annually to groups 
throughout Michigan, many of 
them composed of alumni. These 
are given by members of the vari- 
ous faculties of the university. 

The extension division has or- 
ganized a group of non-credit 
courses. These courses are de- 
signed to meet the needs of those 
who are not particularly interested 
in obtaining credit. Some of the 
subjects given are Law Enforce- 
ment, Household Accounting, 
Women and the Law, the Contem- 
porary European Novel, Parent Kd- 
ucation. The instructors for these 
courses are recruited from the va- 
rious communities. 

3. In many ways the strongest 
educational tie between the univer- 
sity and the alumni lies in the per- 
sonal contacts maintained between 
many university teachers and their 
former students. A large number 
of speakers are sent by the univer- 
sity every year to representative 
groups of the alumni through the 
cooperation of the alumni associa- 
tion. 
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In addition to this general pro- 
gram, many of the divisions of the 
university maintain special con- 
tacts of this kind with their own 
graduates. 


The Law School has had many 
contacts with individual alumni 
who ask for opinions on subjects 
in relation to legal problems. On 
many occasions such inquiries are 
made by judges. 

School of Dentistry reports that 
different members of the faculty 
meet with groups organized in dif- 
ferent centers all over the State. 

A similar program is carried out 
by the other schools of the uni- 
versity. 

4, The university and its depart- 
ments annually publish many books 
and pamphlets, most of the latter 
for free distribution, which are of 
interest to the alumni. The publi- 
cations of a scholarly nature may 
be ordered from the general library. 


The following publications are of 
general interest to the alumni: The 
Michigan Alumnus, The Alumnus, 
and the Bureau of Alumni Rela- 
tions Bulletin. 

5. Radio and moving pictures 
are important elements in a pro- 
gram of alumni education. It is a 
policy of the university to broad- 
cast weekly. These programs last 
one hour and usually consist of 
speeches made by various members 
of the faculty. Half-hour lectures 
are given on four afternoons every 
week. A further half-hour on Sun- 
day is addressed to the Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations of Michi- 
gan. These programs are generally 
cultural in nature. 

In conclusion, let us, as adminis- 
trators and teachers, scrutinize 
these experiments and innovations 
in the liberal arts college very care- 
fully, keeping in mind our own local 
situation so that we may make 
those adjustments in our curricu- 
lum which seem to be necessary. 
We further must realize, however, 
that not all changes make for prog- 
ress, but that some changes are 
essential. It is our problem, there- 
fore, to study and appraise our cur- 
riculum in the light of present-day 
objectives and bring about those 
adjustments which make for prog- 
ress. 
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New Frontiers in Education or An 
Expansion of the Old Frontiers 


(Continued from Page 45) 
they have achieved this goal for all 
except 17.5 per cent of their chil- 
dren. 

As these white people in a thou- 
sand communities in North Caro- 
lina have battled for the educational 
rights of their children for thirty 
years, so it seems reasonable now 
that the Negro people in thirteen 
counties and 811 districts can help 
to secure school terms of eight 
months for their children in these 
counties and special tax districts. 
Their program to secure such re- 
sult will not be identical with that 
used since 1900 by white people, 
but in many respects it will be sim- 
ilar. Groups of people will study 
their own local situations thor- 
oughly; familiarize themselves 
with the school law, and ask for 
conferences with superintendents 
and school boards to present their 
requests for extended school terms 
in a formal, definite way. They 
will endeavor to show these officers 
that they want the longer terms for 
their children, and convince them 
that the children will attend if 
given the opportunity. They will 
be able to point out to the school 
boards that there will be no addi- 
tional local cost for such extended 
terms, but that this will be pro- 
vided by the State Tax Reduction 
Fund. 

If such groups or communities 
(and these may well represent the 
local parent-teacher association) do 
not secure from the school boards 
the objects of their requests the 
first time, they will no doubt re- 
turn to their homes, study their 
school conditions more thoroughly 
and come back again and again to 
the school officials, strengthened by 
new facts, fuller and more complete 
information, and, most of all, by 
greater faith in their needs and in 
a righteous outcome. 

Many of the school superintend- 
ents and members of boards of ed- 
ucation in North Carolina have 
demonstrated their deep interest in 
the colored schools and are willing 
to do everything they can to pro- 
vide good schools for colored chil- 
dren. Other superintendents and 
boards will respond to appeals 
from responsible, reliable Negro 


leaders in communities, counties, 
and State. 

If this sort of program is to be 
undertaken by Negro leadership on 
a State-wide basis, how is it to be 
done? Who will organize and di- 
rect it? 

It should be remembered that 
in this enterprise now Negro lead- 
ers of all types, local, county, and 
State, will have several distinct 
advantages: 

1. The experience and plans of white 
leaders who haye led in such projects for 
many years. 

2. The law already on the statute books 
authorizes what it is planned to ac- 
complish — longer school terms for col- 
ored children. 

3. The longer terms desired can be se- 
cured under existing laws without in- 
creasing local tax burdens. 

4. A multitude of influential white peo- 
ple, including superintendents, members 
of boards of education and others, are al- 
ready favorable to this program for 
longer school terms for colored children, 
and will join in appeals to school officials 
and county commissioners. 

5. All that is necessary is to persuade 
county and local officials to include the 
colored schools in the budget prepared 
for the Equalization Board. 


The one outstanding implement 
in the way is what we call public 
opinion, which must be convinced 
that Negro people are in dead 
earnest about longer school terms 
for their children, and that these 
children will actually go to school 
for eight months or longer. When 
the school officials are satisfied on 
this point, there will be no question 
about longer terms for colored 
schools. 

There is another consideration 
which challenges our attention: 
Leaders, both in education and 
statesmanship in North Carolina, 
have for years been insisting upon 
a State-wide minimum term of 
eight months for all our schools. It 
was freely stated by some who 
seem to know that the last Legisla- 
ture would have passed a law es- 
tablishing such a system, but did 
not because of the situation which 
exists in the colored schools—due 
partly, it is said, to the same old 
belief, viz., that “colored people, 
most of them, especially in the ru- 
ral districts, do not want terms 
longer than six months for their 
children.” 

Whether that statement be a sub- 
terfuge or a fact does not alter the 
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main facts in the existing situa- 
tion. 

When the next Legislature meets 
and adjourns will it be said again 
that the members did not pass an 
eight months school law because 
the colored children will not attend 
school that long? 

The accomplishment of this sin- 
gle goal will no doubt mean the ex- 
pansion of the whole program of 
education for colored children to 
include the new and most desired 
frontiers of education. 


A Message from the President 
(Continued from Page 42) 
Education Association and editor 
of The North Carolina Teacher, 

says this: 

“We have assurance from friends 
of schools and teachers in the 
Legislature that the work of the 
committee was most effective in 
keeping off a mandatory cut of all 
salaries of school people, and keep- 
ing the permissive cut down as low 
as 10 per cent.” 

Our own Legislative Committee 
was instrumental in aiding in a 
very great degree. According to 
Mr. Warren, this committee’s pre- 
sentation of facts was a most ef- 
fective argument. It is our plain 
and inescapable duty then, to re- 
new our strength and go forward. 


Whatever retrenchments are 
made in public education should be 
made by the friends of children, 
and not by those who would sacri- 
fice the welfare of the schools to 
serve selfish ends or to promote 
their own political fortunes or those 
of their party, or who in this period 
of distress seek to gain temporary 
and cheap popularity with the over- 
burdened taxpayers by loudly de- 
nouncing the public school as costly 
and extravagant. Economies in 
the administration of schools are 
being made, and possibly further 
economies may be effected, but they 
should be made only after careful 
and sincere study by those, both 
educators and laymen, who hon- 
estly believe ... that education is 
our guide, and our safeguard, and 
one of the chief sources of our cul- 
tural growth, and our material 
power.—Edw. C. Broome, Presi- 
dent, Department. of Superintend- 
ence, 1931-32. 











AUDITORS’ REPORT 


March 26, 1932. 
L. S. Cozart, Hxrecutive Secretary, North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association, Raleigh, N. C. 
DEAR SIR: 

Pursuant to engagement, we have made an examina- 
tion of the records of the Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Raleigh, N. C., for the period from April 2, 1931, to 
March 26, 1932, and submit herewith our report consist- 
ing of the following described exhibits: 

Comments pertinent to the above mentioned state- 
ments and explanatory of our examination are submit- 
ted herewith as a part of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bunpy & MorRAn, 
By H. W. Bunpy, C.P.A. 


The receipts and disbursements of the Executive Sec- 
retary for the period from April 2, 1931, to March 26, 
1932, are shown in detail in Exhibit ‘‘A.” 

All funds paid into the Association, with the ex- 
ception of interest on bank balances, are received by the 
Executive Secretary, who issues receipt in duplicate, re- 
taining one in his files. These duplicate receipts were 
examined and added and the total was found to be in 
agreement with the amount turned over to the Treas- 
urer. 

The receipts and the details of the disbursements for 
the period under review are shown in Exhibit “B.” 

The Treasurer’s receipts were verified by reference to 
the records of the Executive Secretary, except interest 
received on bank balances, which was verified by refer- 
ence to the bank pass book. 

All disbursements were supported by approved youch- 
ers and checks, the vouchers being approved by your 
President, Recording Secretary, and Executive Secretary. 
All checks were signed by H. Liston, Treasurer. 

The budget in comparison with actual disbursements 
for the period from April 2, 1931, to March 26, 1932, are 
shown in detail in Exhibit ‘“C.”’ The actual disburse- 
ments, which included $257.24 for expenditures appli- 
cable to 1930-31, were $981.61 less than the budget. 

The cash on hand and in bank is shown in Exhibit “D.” 

The funds on deposit were reconciled with bank state- 
ments and pass book and the cash on hand was verified 
by actual count. 

The affairs of the Association appear to have been 
efficiently and economically administered, and the books 
and records have been neatly and accurately kept. 

We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation extended 
us by the Executive Secretary and Treasurer during the 
course of our examination. 

EXHIBIT ‘“‘A’”’ 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
L. S. Cozart, Executive SECRETARY, FOR THE PERIOD 
From Aprit 2, 1931, ro MarcH 26, 1932. 
RECEIPTS 


Membership dues . $3,179.00 








Placement Bureau fees. 33.00 
Advertisements ...... es 93.50 
Sales of Magazines. oe x 10.70 
Ibis Gell ameonrsweesmecestise cet see etre <p at ane sn oases ores 6.00 
FT Gall as © COLI US woe Ree fa va Seco ence c— Syverson naa neenceaper eeaneebpceeteeere some $3, 822. 20 





DISBURSEMENTS 


To H. Liston, Treasurer, North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association : ee 





Exuisit “‘B” 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
H. Liston, TREASURER, FOR THE PrRIop FrRoM APRIL 
2, 1931, ro Marcu 26, 1932. 
Balance in hand, April 2, 1931.......- 
RECEIPTS 


From lL. S. Cozart, Executive Secretary, North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association. ‘ 

Interest on Savings Account Wachovia. ‘Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C................... 71.89 


$5,010.65 


$3,322.20 





3,394.09 


Total receipts ..........-.... 


Total BY scnaeceen Pe eee SOF O Ste 





DISBURSEMENTS 
President’s office 
Recording Secretary’s office... 
Treasurer’s office . 
Publication of Record and print ing 
Executive Secretary’s office: 





---$ 40.00 
= 60.00 
: 20.00 
1,102.65 

































Postage and stationery................. AE Tas $253.45 
Cleraeal assistance... -cossccccsnc--osunaueee es 284.82 
Electric current bee 400 
Offices supplies .....5c cc <ccscSain-uh ese cce 32.15 
Cabinetrdn deat, tree: ts... <acocstcoee ee 14.50 
— 588.92 
Executive Committee and Committee meetings... 14.25 
Salary—Executive Secretary .....................-.-. .. 2,400.00 
Elementary School Section... Jaa lpcth eRe cae het See 25.20 
High School Section.... 2.50 
College Section_....... é é 24.95 
Home Economies Section................ SA einiee Rear ea -80 
Office rent—Executive Secretary................-.-.--....0---+. 250.00 
Convention Expenses: 
Traveling =e.) )....- So I Ae $ 93.32 
Local Committee.. 20.00 
Buttons ase x x Be 2.0.02 
PUT Me AGALESSY  OUC) Seer sce ee ezsteesesteeracese eee 118.36 
——— 252.20 
Emergency Fund_.............. PERSE re oe cere pcr oA eee 49.68 
ia bility O38 02a lees ee eee eee rece mene Dak: 
EVO GEL MCS OPES INI CW1 GS seeeee een ee eens nea $5,088.39 
Balance) in hand,!| March 26, 1982.2...c.----<cc---c----t-2ces gevetesasueteaeexece 3,316.35 
CANCER Pegi icc 50a rate ean cc -tawardacvandepheoeerac a ateeeap meee eee eee $8,404.74 








The above balance at March 26, 1932, amounting to $3,316.35, 
was accounted for by funds as follows: 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co.—Winston-Salem, N. C., 

Savings A CCoum te oc. 3. ecces reer eee ae eee ec See ee ee a Sess decane $2,162.92 
Wachovia Bank and Tr ust Co.—Winston-Salem, N. C., 








Checking Account 404.73 
Cash on hand 7A8.70 
ETO teal eee a cas sn as eg ts seee oman s seu cee ae ae tee pe ace nnaceanvsaraccssontateninscs: $3,316.35 


EXHIBIT “*C” 


Bupeer tN Compartson WirHh ActuAL DISBURSEMENTS, 
FOR THE Prertop From Aprit 2, 1931, Tro Marcu 26, 
1932. 

PARTICULARS Nate 
Disburse- Over 
Budget ments (Under) * 






President’s office... = _ S04. 0500 eb 40.0.0) eee 
Recording Secretary’s office. 60.00 60.00 - 
Treasurer’s' office. #.....-..-----.-. 3 20.00 20.00 - 
Publication of Recorp and printing. . 1,400.00 1,102.65 29 fs 
Executive Secretary’s office........... 950.00 588.92 361.08* 
Executive Committee and Committee 


















UNO GL NS eee ee a. sos ee cs saree eee eeeeeeroraee 150.00 14.25 
Salary—Executive Secretary. . 2,400.00 2,400.00 
Elementary School Section........ 2 75.00 25.20 
High School Section... bs 50.00 2.50 
College Seetion.......... 50.00 24 95 
Home Economics Section... 50.00 -80 


300.00 250.00 
250.00 252.20 
250.00 49.68 
Ps bstiees 257.24 


Office Rent—Executive Secretary. 
Convention expense........-.----------------- 
Emergency Fund............ 
Liability—1930-31.... 

Teachers Training Section... 

















$6,070.00 $5,088.39 $981.61* 


ICO tzu seeeacc see ttepecaancoxeccocnceesaaea : 


EXHIBIT ‘‘D”’ 
RECONCGILEMENT OF BANK ACCOUNTS AND CASH BALANCE, 
MarcrH 26, 1932. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
Checking Account: 
Balance per Bank Statement, March 23, 1932_...... .$ 555.61 
Add—Deposits not on Bank Statement: 
March 21, 1932 : 
March 238, 19382 


-..$110.50 
368.50 





479.00 








eee eee See, 034. 51 


Motalees: bas spose eae 
Deduct—Outstanding checks (Nos. 229-243) eas eee 





Balance Checking Account, March 26, 1932.. 
Savings Account: 





Balance April 2, 1931 ...92,091.03 
Add—Interest on Balance: 
July 1,) L9Ssies peceeneeees $25.91 
January 1, 1932 55 Serena enone AOS 
‘Total =a : eee DEO ORs 
Deduct— Transfer to checking account.................... 500.00 


Aecount, Manche 26, D9d2trecncsss-cust. 2,162.92 


Total in bank aeedueayHarees PE Le OE one $2,567.65 
Cash on hand, March 26, 1932... = Sunadadedenanceraceechaue 748.70 


Balance Saving 





Total ex oe 











THE NORTH CAROLINA 
NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Needs the Active Support of Every 
Teacher In the State 


ITS IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE IS THE EXTENSION OF SCHOOL 
TERMS IN SPECIAL TAX DISTRICTS, THE EXPANSION 
AND ENRICHMENT OF THE WHOLE PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 





Shaw University Summer School 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 
An Accredited Class “A” College 


JUNE 2d to JULY 13th, gee 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
Raleigh 
OFFERINGS: 
Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class. 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
Glace: C only. 


Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 


For complete information, write 


Prices Reasonable INE HARRIS, Director. 
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NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Ten Commandments 
for Parents 


By PAUL M. PITMAN 


. Thou shalt love thy child with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with 


all thy strength, but wisely, with all thy mind. 


Thou shalt think of thy child, not as something belonging to thee, 
but as a person. 


Thou shalt regard his respect and love, not as something to be de- 
manded, but something worth earning. 


Every time thou art out of patience with thy child’s immaturity and 
blundering, thou shalt call to mind some of the childish adventures 
and mistakes which attended thine own coming of age. 


Remember that it is thy child’s privilege to make a hero out of thee, 
and take thou thought to be a proper one. 


Remember also that thy example is more eloquent than thy fault- 
finding and moralizing. 


Thou shalt strive to be a sign-post on the highway of life rather than 
a rut out of which the wheel cannot turn. 


Thou shalt teach thy child to stand on his own feet and fight his own 
battles. 


. Thou shalt help thy child to see beauty, to practice kindness, to love 


truth, and to live in friendship. 


. Thou shalt make of the place wherein thou dwellest a real home— 


a haven of happiness for thyself, for thy children, for thy friends, 
and for thy children’s friends. 


DepicarEeD To ALL Wuo Accept PARENTHOOD AS A WELCOME 
RESPONSIBILITY AND A Hicu PRIVILEGE. 
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The Work of the Principal 


By T.S. COOPER 


Principal, Gates County Training School, Sunbury 


HE duties of a principal 
are largely determined 
by the size and type of 
@ || school in which he finds 

himself. If his post is 
a small one, as is often 
the case in the rural 

districts, many of the responsibil- 
ities found in the larger schools 
devolve upon him nevertheless; 
but because they carry compara- 
tively little weight he is often 
called upon to do classroom work. 
The general types of duties which 
all principals must perform are 
those pertaining to organization, 
administration, supervision, and 
social relations. In all of these 
phases of the work the principal 
needs to be well informed and al- 
ways alert if he hopes to make a 
success of his work. In the matter 
of organization he is given great 
liberty. He should consider well 
his local problems and organize 
with a view of securing the most 
effective codperation and service. 
Before his school begins he faces 
certain preliminary duties which 
are common to all school princi- 
pals. However, the pressure of 
this work varies somewhat inverse- 
ly with his acquaintance with his 
superintendent and the community 
in which he is to teach. 

The meeting of a new situation 
calls for the exercise of great care 
on the part of the principal, in or- 
der that a proper first impression 
may be made. He then needs to 
have the ability to live up to this 
good first impression. He should 
in the beginning interview his su- 
perintendent, sound out his poli- 
cies, and with civility take his or- 
ders and whatever suggestions may 
be offered. Having obtained this 
information, he should give shape 
to his own policy, and in a prelim- 
inary conference with his teachers 
outline to them a general course of 
procedure. The opening day of 
school will bring the new principal 
added information. He will learn 
of many established traditions 
which he will perhaps wish to 
change. In this matter he should 


make haste slowly and cautiously. 
He must know that the process of 
reformation is a slow one. The 
law of inertia holds good in the 
psychological as well as in the 
physical world. Nor may a prin- 
cipal hope to convert overnight the 
physical appearance of the school 
into a replica of his ~Utopian 
dream. If the principal is new to 
the people, all concerned are sit- 
ting in judgment upon him. He 
can count on their support, but no 
farther than the edge of what 
might be termed the zone of safety. 
His job, then, is to consider before- 
hand all that he attempts to do. In 
all matters that may involve him 
in any way he should be ever found 
on the side of right. In this man- 
ner he can educate his constituents 
to look at things from his point of 
view and can increase their meas- 
ure of trust and confidence in him. 

The first day’s work is filled 
with details. It is here, the first 
day, that the principal should be 
on hand early with all of his equip- 
ment, including a definite program 
of procedure already worked out. 
He should go about his work in 
such orderly fashion as to show 
that he has a firm grasp of the sit- 
uation, not being forgetful of the 
fact that his measure is being 
taken on every hand. A_ short 
teachers’ meeting should follow 
this first day’s work. There he can 
learn of the special problems, if 
any, with which his teachers met 
during the day. He should let 
them know that he wishes to help 
in instructional procedure and pro- 
fessional advancement. In this 
meeting the teachers will form 
opinions that will govern their 
whole year’s work. The principal 
therefore should be tactful, courte- 
ous, and kind. He should never 
forget that the teachers are not 
his personal property, and _ his 
manner of approach then and 
thereafter should be as that of a 
helper and adviser. Every evi- 
dence of his ability as an educa- 
tional and inspirational Jeader 
should be shown. 


The administrative aspect of 
the principal’s duties now demands 
our attention. As to the success- 
ful administration of his school, 
the principal is responsible first of 
all to his superintendent, and then 
to whatever other officials that 
may stand above him. However, as 
he is the intermediary between his 
superintendent and his teachers, he 
should regard his superintendent 
as the intermediary between him 
and any higher officials. The prin- 
cipal looks after all administrative 
details pertaining to the needs of 
his school. He oversees the at- 
tendance and the conduct and the 
health of the pupils. With the as- 
sistance of his teachers he discour- 
ages the defacing and destruction 
of school property. He receives 
and classifies new pupils, approves 
promotions, is responsible for the 
records, and makes reports to the 
superintendent. He schedules the 
classes, inspects daily the building 
and grounds, and takes charge of 
the more weighty problems of dis- 
cipline. With a multiplicity of du- 
ties before him, the principal will 
find a written schedule of his work 
very helpful indeed. 

Because of its major importance, 
the problem of irregular attend- 
ance might be discussed a little 
further. In the farming districts 
we know of nothing that gives the 
principal more concern. Poverty, 
sickness, and a desire to put chil- 
dren to work are common causes of 
absences from school. We some- 
times fear, however, that there is 
a cause for absence that is yet more 
serious than either of these. It 
has been strongly argued that the 
source of irregular attendance may 
be found in the school itself. There 
is no little support to the belief 
that the majority of pupils who 
leave school before completing its 
work do so because of a lack of in- 
terest in what they have found 
there. This feeling of indifference 
may have had its very beginning 
in irregular attendance; but, on 
the other hand, it is also probable 
that the upper grade work is not 
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always adapted to the students’ 
needs. At any rate, the principal 
might well find time to consider 
this matter, along with his many 
administrative duties. 

For efficiency in discipline, the 
principal should have a knowledge 
of the State law and the superin- 
tendent’s rulings, and possess a 
broad way of thinking on his own 
part. His opinions and penalties 
should not be based upon question- 
able or inconclusive evidence. He 
should create no problems for the 
superintendent to solve. In case 
of an appeal from any of his de- 
cisions, he should always be on the 
side that will be upheld by the 
higher authority. The principal 
may conserve much of his energy 
by making very clear his instruc- 
tions to the teachers, and often 
pupils in the advanced classes de- 
light in helping the principal with 
his clerical work. A gong may be 
installed without great expense, 
and a signal system can be made 
very helpful as a time-saver. Near 
the gong should be posted the sig- 
nal code in plain writing or print. 
By this method periods may be 
shortened, rearranged, or omitted, 
and classes may be assembled, de- 
tained, or dismissed as emergency 
may require—all without confu- 
sion. ; 

The supervisory duties of the 
principal often receive less than 
their proportionate share of his at- 
tention; clerical and administra- 
tive demands exercise too much of 
a monopoly upon the executive’s 
time. Yet the supervision of in- 
struction is the big function of the 
head of a small educational insti- 
tution. Properly guided, effective 
work in the classroom is after all 
the chief purpose of the school. 
All other functions are subsidia- 
ries. It appears, therefore, that an 
ample amount of the principal’s 
time should be devoted to keeping 
in touch with the work of the indi- 
vidual teachers. For the principal 
to assure his coworkers of his 
faith in their ability to do their 
work efficiently is all right in its 
place, but this is not supervision; 
it is simply the graceful way in 
which the principal in a small 
school may avoid neglecting his 
own classes. No doubt, question 
arises as to just what is supervi- 
sion. Is it the spending of a meas- 


ure of time in the classrooms daily, 
observing teachers at work? Is 
it criticising the teacher’s method 
by showing her how the work 
should be handled before the class? 
Or is it standing or sitting in a 
classroom making notes upon a 
scratch-pad? 

Considering these queries in re- 
verse order, let us note first of all 
that the principal should not in- 
timidate a teacher by taking notes 
on her in her presence. Nor should 
he criticize her in the hearing of 
her pupils. Not only do both of 
these acts defeat their own pur- 
pose, but also they are quite dis- 
courteous. The principal should 
certainly visit the classrooms, but 
that in itself is not supervision. 
Many volumes are written on the 
subject; but we can mention here 
just a few of the practical ways in 
which the principal can help with 
the work of his teachers. He can 
assist them in making their pro- 
grams scientifically. He can hold 
meetings for the planning and dis- 
cussion of instruction, and should 
interpret to them any special pol- 
icy of the school. So useful have 
become the intelligence and 
achievement tests here of late that 
the principal should be familiar 
with every aspect of their use and 
should assist the teachers to em- 
ploy them to the best advantage. 
He can help his workers over knot- 
ty problems of discipline and out- 
line to them a course of procedure 
which, if followed properly, will 
work improvement in the conduct 
and decorum of so-called ‘“bad”’ 


boys. He should never be a 
grouch. Wearing a pleasant but 
serious countenance, he should 


speak with his teachers courteously 
and show his appreciation of their 
good work. Public acknowledg- 
ment of their splendid service is 
not out of place. Such a sympa- 
thetic attitude will bring results 
which surpass by far those ob- 
tained by frowns and assertions of 
authority. 

The social relations of the prin- 
cipal extend his influence almost 
indefinitely. Here we must con- 
sider the attention that he gives to 
the playground and athletic activ- 
ities of his pupils, to school enter- 
tainments, and to all student or- 
ganizations and activities that de- 
mand faculty oversight. Aside 
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from these things, the principal 
can render a very important serv- 
ica by organizing a parent-teacher 
association and working with it to 
further the effectiveness of the 
school. The school should become 
the community center. It is there, 
through the principal, that the 
people should learn the meaning 
and importance of their institu- 
tion. The fact should not be over- 
looked that a school cannot be suc- 
cessful and at the same time re- 
main apart from the people of the 
community in which it is located; 
the institution must charge to its 
own account a share of the respon- 
sibility for the local attitudes to- 
ward education and toward the 
school itself. Nor can a principal 
realize his greatest efficiency if he 
is content to limit his leadership to 
his little post. He owes a duty to 
the people among whom he must 
work; and he must contribute to 
the general cause of enlightenment 
of the masses. To the profession 
he owes an allegiance analogous to 
that of a lawyer to the bar, or of 
a minister to the church. With re- 
spect to his superintendent over 
him, to his teachers and pupils 
whose work he supervises and 
guides, and to all with whom he 
has any dealing whatever, he is 
bound by the ethics of the profes- 
sion to which his life has been ded- 
icated. 





Training for Leisure 





In the character training of to- 
morrow the management of our 
leisure is almost more important 
than the direction of our work. 
With our mechanical improve- 
ments the lengthening of leisure 
is a certainty. The artisan or 
farmer of an earlier time wanted 
rest and quiet after his twelve- or 
fourteen-hour day; but the modern 
office or factory worker wants ac- 
tivity, excitement, entertainment. 
This creates a more difficult moral 
problem than our _ forefathers 
faced. And in the solution of this 
the modern home cannot be count- 
ed on for much help. Hence, the 
school, the church, and the com- 
munity must provide wholesome 
recreational activities not only for 
youth, but for adults as well,— 
Ralph W. Sockman, Minister, Mad- 
ison Avenue M. E. Church, New 
York City. 
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The Developmental Ideal in Education 


ANNUAL ADDRESS TO THE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AT ELIZABETH CITY 


OHN DEWBY, in “The 
Quest for Certainty,” 
asserts that “Education, 
as a means of the gen- 
eral institution of intel- 
ligent action, holds the 
key to orderly social 
reconstruction. But inculcation of 
fixed conclusions, rather than de- 
velopment of intelligence as a 
method of action, still dominates 

its processes.” It is away from 

the inculeating, indoctrinating, in- 
forming end; it is toward the de- 
velopmental ideal that education 

must turn. The more complex a 
civilization the less useful the au- 
tomaton; the more democratic a 
people the greater the need of indi- 

vidual insight and power. We can- 
not totally condition an individual 
and expect him to move of his own 

choice—he has none. 

The initial task of education is 
that of developing in its charges 
the faculty of exact observation. 
The irritated prophet enjoined his 
people: ‘““Hear now this, O foolish 
people—that have eyes, and see 
not, that have ears, and hear not.” 
Beyond the organs vital to life the 
senses are the most fundamental 
factor in human existence. 
Through them enter the data out 
of which intelligence and character 
are built; through their aid this in- 
telligence and this character find 
expression. Individual achieve- 
ment is dependent largely upon the 
development of the senses. Aris- 
totle described old men sarcasti- 
cally as those who “think” but 
never know—they are sure about 
nothing. They see, but as in a 
glass darkly; they hear, but indis- 
tinctly, indiscriminately. 

Failure to develop keen powers 
of observation is to condemn our- 
selves to ignorance and inapprecia- 
tiveness of our immediate world. 
The average husband is a well 
recognized example of this lot. 
His good wife may alter in the 
most radical way the arrangement 
of the home’s furnishings, but this 
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passes entirely unnoticed by him. 
He may think it a matter of no im- 
portance that he does not reward 
his wife’s pains with a word of ap- 
probation; it is a matter of funda- 
mental significance, however, that 
he has failed to develop his powers 
of observation. He is recreant to 
a great trust. He has fixed the 
limits of his own achievement. He 
has robbed society of joy. Every 
creative activity of which one can 
think is dependent upon keenness 
of observation—science, art, the 
professions which are built upon 
these, and the art of living. 


The development of power of ob- 
servation is not to be found in rote 
or the absorption of information, 
but rather in observation itself. 
Education is not so much a process 
of learning as a voyage of discov- 
ery. The Boy Scout movement 
has caught the idea, in a measure. 
President Lowell of Harvard, 
speaking on the new dormitory sys- 
tem at Cambridge, declared that all 
true education is self-education. 
The first step in its method is to 
observe accurately. Dr. William J. 
Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in an address 
before the Forty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle Atlantic States and 
Maryland, complained at the ab- 
sence of nature study in American 
elementary schools. In contrast, a 
recent issue of School and So- 
ciety describes the methods by 
which the German child is sent 
into the woods to learn for himself 
what is there and to report what 
he finds accurately. The develop- 
mental ideal in education demands 
that the emphasis be not on stuff- 
ing our youth with facts concern- 
ing their environment, but on de- 
veloping in them the power to dis- 
cover these facts for themselves— 
to observe—to see, to hear, to feel 
quickly, accurately, and indelibly 
the world about them, natural and 
social. 


John Dewey rightly inveighs 
against the inculcation of fixed con- 
clusions. But this, together with 
the impartation of bits of infor- 
mation commonly called book 
knowledge, is the level on which 
for the most part our training of 
the mind still rests. Contrasted 
with this process is that of awaken- 
ing intellectual passion and de- 
veloping power of independent 
judgment. ‘Free public education 
and private instruction purchas- 
able at a price,’ says Horace M. 
Kallen, “provide a grammar of as- 
sent, not a logic of inquiry.” Ed- 
ucation should inspire reflection, 
not conformity ; encourage investi- 
gation, not belief. The average 
“educated” person possesses a 
smattering of information, but no 
power; his memory may be fair 
but his reasoning adolescent. The 
developmental ideal in education 
demands the creation of a mind 
that moves under its own power; 
that is discriminating; that is not 
satisfied “to accept the objects of 
ordinary perception as final, but 
uses them as the starting points 
for reflection and investigation” ; 
that is true to reflective processes 
rather than a slave to authority, 
impulses, prejudices; that has 
learned to remain open when the 
minds of the mass of folk are 
swept to hasty and dogmatic con- 
clusions. This is the type of mind 
by which great civilizations are 
built. Each step of progress in the 
world represents the thrust into a 
situation of just such an intellect. 
The developmental ideal demands 
the discovery of means by which 
the youth shall not only be offered 
information, but shall be stirred to 
inquisitiveness; shall not simply 
possess knowledge, but power. 


Dr. John J. B. Morgan, Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Northwestern 
University, declares that “a well- 
adjusted person should have a 
healthy body, normally acute sense 
organs, balanced perception, a 
good memory, sound judgment, ra- 
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tional associations, emotional bal- 
ance, and motor control; but in ad- 
dition to each of these he should 
have an harmonious codrdination 
or integration of all phases of his 
being.” Contrast this type of indi- 
vidual with the visionary; the ex- 
hibitionist; the cynic; the self-cen- 
tered, irritable, excitable product 
of our educational system. “I know 
a physician,” writes Everett Dean 
Martin, ‘who has great skill and 
wide professional information. Yet 
he is essentially vulgar in his 
tastes and enjoyments and bigoted 
in his human relationships, and his 
judgments concerning most things 
are narrow and hasty and are de- 
termined largely by passion and 
prejudice.” Our times demand a 
greater emphasis upon the integra- 
tion of personality. The increased 
complexity of life, increased com- 
petition, increased speed throw a 
new and heavier burden upon the 
total individual. Even new factors 
in education, such as the increas- 
ing departmentalization of knowl- 
edge, specialization of teachers, 
and de-localization in the matter 
of classrooms, the growth of the 
scientific interest, which is the 
spirit of analysis rather than of 
synthesis, have a disintegrating 
influence and require compensat- 
ing emphasis upon _ personality 
whole-being. 

The problem of insuring the in- 
tegration of personality through 
the institution of education is not 
an easy one. But the obvious start- 
ing point is the selection of inte- 
grated personalities as teachers. 
“, . the teacher is more to the 
student than the subject he pro- 
fesses or the precepts which he 
conveys.” There is the story of 
the little lad in Sunday School who 
always watched his teacher intent- 
ly, but never seemed to grasp the 
point she labored. The teacher in- 
quired of the child as to his diffi- 
culty. The child reluctantly in- 
formed her that instead of listen- 
ing to her explanations he was 
watching the wart on her nose. 
Our educational system is filled 
with teachers afflicted with very 
distracting, disintegrating warts 
on their personalities. It is not too 
much to suggest further the em- 
ployment, not only in institutions 
of higher learning, but throughout 


our educational system, of person- 
nel experts, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. It is tragic when a se- 
rious disease of the body suffers 
neglect or treatment at lay hands; 
there is even greater tragedy in 
the neglect of young unadjusted 
personalities or their abuse by ig- 
norant if well-meaning elders. 
Commissioner Cooper declares 
that he “should establish a Depart- 
ment of Guidance whose job it 
would be to help children study 
themselves.” The development of 
the well-rounded personality might 
be facilitated by a more intelligent 
use of the school’s social life. Play- 
time is preéminently personality 
developing time, but obviously it 
requires great skill to keep play- 
time play-time and yet have it 
properly function developmentally. 
All of the school’s community activ- 
ities are possible means of helping 
to give a child’s growth its proper 
direction. Another aid is the em- 
ployment of cultural media, in- 
cluding all forms of art, and es- 
pecially music. Harmony is the 
essence of art and one cannot as- 
sociate with the artistic without 
experiencing its unifying effect. 
It is impossible to speak of the 
development of personality without 
reference to the spirit of charac- 
ter. Glenn Frank prays that as 
teachers “‘we be shepherds of the 
spirit as well as masters of the 
mind.” Kant may have exag- 
gerated the matter somewhat, but 
he sounded a fundamental empha- 
sis when he declared that “‘nothing 
in the whole world or even outside 
of the world can possibly be re- 
garded as good without limitation 
except a good will.” We would 
even spare some of the brilliance 
about us upon the guarantee of se- 
curing more good wills in the 
world. But happily great minds 
and great souls are not incompat- 
ible; they do not grow simply—it 
requires a greater educational proc- 
ess to assure their marriage. How 
can we develop in the youth a 
proper appreciation both of the 
world of things and of the world 
of values? Men have been slow to 
find the answer. But I venture 
that one of the paths to such an 
end is to develop in our youth the 
habit of philosophizing. This is 
an attempt to acquire a whole 
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view of things. In proportion as 
one gets the whole view one will 
recognize the transcendent im- 
portance of values, for their im- 
portance is transcendent. Know- 
ing the right is no guarantee that 
we Shall do the right, but our civil- 
ization is built upon the assumption 
that knowledge is more likely to 
make for virtue than ignorance. 
Early years are the years when 
one can best be trained to look at 
the world philosophically, but if 
the inspiration so to do does not 
come from the school we are at a 
loss to know where to expect it. 

Another aid to character de- 
velopment is the use of religion. 
Religion fundamentally is loyalty, 
loyalty to what an individual re- 
gards as supreme in the world. An 
intelligent loyalty is the greatest 
possible integrating force. Here is 
the solution for aimlessness, dis- 
traction, disinterestedness, the at- 
rophy of powers, the breaking up 
of the self. No aim is worthy of 
greater concern to the educator 
than that of promoting the discov- 
ery by his young friends of an 
ideal to which they are willing to 
declare eternal devotion. 

Education has its many aims— 
knowledge, adjustment, skill, citi- 
zenship, culture. But beneath these, 
above these, across these is the ter- 
rible need of developing the power 
of observation, the power of re- 
flection, integrated personalities, 
noble character. Development is 
the key. ‘When all is said, the 
ignorance and folly of men are 
things that institutions cannot 
cure. Each must discover the 
power of wisdom for himself. One 
does not ‘get’ an education any- 
where. One becomes an educated 
person by virtue of patient study, 
quiet meditation, intellectual cour- 
age, and a life devoted to the dis- 
covery and service of truth.” To 
aid its youth so to become is the 
purpose of the school. 


No printed page nor spoken plea 


May teach young hearts what men 
should be— 


Not all the books on all the shelves, 


But what the teachers are them- 
selves. 


For education is: Making men. 
—Arthur Guterman. 
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Revaluation of the Study of German 


ECENT inventions and 
discoveries in the field 
R of the physical sciences, 
g || concentration on and 
the development of the 
social sciences, and a 
realization of our 
money-making capabilities have 
stimulated in American peoples a 
desire to accumulate great sums of 
wealth. This desire results in the 
development of a skeptical attitude 
toward all things which do not ap- 
pear to contribute immediately to 
its satisfaction. 

It is therefore natural that ques- 
tions begin to arise regarding the 
benefits that will accrue from the 
investment of time in the study of 
modern foreign languages. Some 
individuals have begun to ask such 
questions as these: Have foreign 
languages a practical value suf- 
ficiently great to entitle them to 
inclusion in the curriculum in 
modern educational institutions? 
Do graduates in considerable num- 
bers have occasion to make use of 
foreign languages in later life? 

These questions presuppose the 
statement that all things must 
have a practical or utilitarian value 
—a materialistic philosophy which 
is perhaps a natural result of the 
present stage in the evolution of 
civilization. 

But the term practical is arbi- 
trary, and needs therefore not 
only definition, but also explana- 
tion. We may discard the many 
diverse ramifications of the term 
and consider practical those things 
which satisfy the needs of the 
average man. But the expressions 
needs and average man are de- 
pendent for their meaning upon 
the social and economic conditions 
of the period in which they are 
used. The average man of 1890 
did not need a telephone; but to- 
day a telephone is almost indis- 
pensable. 

Regardless of these things, we 
of today are prone to consider 
practical only those subjects which 
contribute immediately to the 
gaining of a livelihood. Thus so- 
ciology, home economics, teaching, 
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the medical and legal professions, 
and commercial courses are being 
emphasized in the curricula of 
American universities and second- 
ary schools. Some individuals as- 
sume that foreign languages have 
no part in this program of educa- 
tion. It is therefore necessary that 
we determine what is the actual 
purpose of an education. 

According to Robert Kelly in his 
book, “The Effective College,” edu- 
cation has a _ twofold purpose, 
namely: 

1. To train us to make a better 
living. 

2. To train us to lead a better 
life. 

If this be true, our colleges and 
secondary schools may help the 
student of today in three ways: 

1. In discovering his own ¢a- 
pacities and interests, actual and 
potential. 

2. In revealing to him the im- 
plications of these capacities and 
interests. 

3. In contributing to their real- 
ization. 

The questions mentioned above 
may therefore be answered. 

The modern world is growing to 
be more and more an economic 
unit, a codperative enterprise very 
complex and complicated. The 
better we know the potential ener- 
gies, both material and spiritual, 
of our partners in this enterprise, 
the easier it will be for us to co- 
operate without friction to reap 
the greatest possible quantity and 
quality of benefits accruing from 
such cooperation. But one cannot 
appraise or appreciate fully any 
one nation without its language; 
hence the necessity for the study 
of at least the most important Eu- 
ropean modern foreign languages: 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Scandinavian, and Russian. The 
time is coming when the same eco- 
nomic exigency will demand the 
inclusion of Japanese and Chinese 
tongues in our college curricula to 
a much greater extent than is the 
case at the present. 

In addition to this, French and 
German are numbered among the 


requirements for degrees in the 
study of medicine and even in the 
advanced courses of the subjects 
which are called utilitarian. 

We must therefore concern our- 
selves with the potential as well as 
the actual needs of the average 
man of today and tomorrow. 

The argument that foreign lan- 
guages have no utility for the aver- 
age man, and should therefore not 
be included in the curricula of 
American colleges and secondary 
schools, becomes more fallacious 
when one considers the fact that 
the term average presupposes ma- 
jority. The statement which re- 
fers to the satisfying of the imme- 
diate needs of the average man 
would accordingly eliminate most 
of our courses from the secondary 
schools and colleges for the reason 
given in the statement. 

Algebra, Chemistry, Geometry, 
Physics, History, English Litera- 
ture, Psychology, Sociology, Biol- 
ogy, and many other courses are 
seldom used by the average man 
after he has completed his second- 
ary education. This line of argu- 
ment need not be continued, for it 
would very obviously abolish even 
our secondary schools. 

On the other hand, there is im- 
mediate use for foreign languages 
in teaching, translating, diplomatic 
intercourse, traveling, reading, 
and commercial negotiations in an 
age wherein one finds messages 
going from one country to another 
over the radios, peoples intercom- 
municating by airplanes and fast 
steamships. 

If according to the above state- 
ments foreign languages are neces- 
sary, what language should one 
choose, since one could not very 
conveniently learn all of those 
enumerated in the few years one 
wishes to spend in the American 
schools? Although it would be im- 
possible to answer this question by 
specifying very dogmatically one 
language, it can be said that Ger- 
man deserves a very great meas- 
ure of consideration. 

Doubtless one of the greatest of 
post-war tragedies was the elimi- 
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nation of German to a great ex- 
tent from the curricula of Ameri- 
can schools. 

Professor Clarence Paschall of 
the University of California in- 
sists that German should be stud- 
ied by American students because 
Americans should be able to ac- 
quaint themselves first hand with 
what is going on in one of the most 
important countries of the world. 
It is significant to note at this time 
that although German was re- 
moved from the curricula of 
American schools, Germans con- 
tinue to study English. 

The statement of Professor Pas- 
chall should be endorsed by all ed- 
ucators in the United States, for 
in the development of our own po- 
litical institutions we must take 
cognizance of events and trends at 
least in the important countries of 
the world. The best means to se- 
cure such information regarding a 
foreign country is to study the 
language and “Kulturkunde’”’ of its 
people. 

In addition to the above men- 
tioned considerations for the study 
of German, three others may be 
mentioned: 

1. Cultural. 

Queer ractical. 

3. Historical] relationship to 
English. 

In regard to the first considera- 
tion, it may be said that German is 
as rich in content as any other sub- 
ject taught in our schools. It of- 
fers an excursion into the origin of 
the nation itself and explains its 
classification as an _ ethnological 
unit. There is to be found in Ger- 
man literature certain philosophi- 
cal and religious conceptions in 
which we of today should steep 
ourselves in order to gain a better 
and more profound appreciation 
for that which is beautiful, for that 
which is good. Such a thing might 
develop within us that codrdination 
of soul and senses which would 
make for a reverence for God. It 
is said of the German philosopher 
Kant that in an age wherein men 
were about to discard the Christian 
religion because it would not lend 
itself to scrutinizing investigation 
and logical reason, he, Kant, saved 
for the world its God through the 
publication of a treatise which 
proved the existence of the Su- 
preme Being. 


Through this study are opened 
new vistas of culture which other- 
wise would be measurably inacces- 
sible. There comes in addition 
thereto a humanizing effect which 
makes the individual a sympa- 
thetic listener to the sage of the 
ages. There are the great works 
of Goethe, such as Faust, Iphi- 
genia, and Egmont, which trans- 
mit through German the culture of 
many ages; in Schiller may be 
seen an exaltation of spiritual 
idealism illustrated by history; in 
Hauptmann’s Die Weber (The 
Weavers) may be seen the accumu- 
lating of forces which spell eco- 
nomic depression for us of today. 
Sarcey, the dean of dramatic criti- 
cism, said: “I see the time coming 
when every Frenchman not 
equipped with these two working 
tools, English and German, will 
be inferior to the task which des- 
tiny reserves for him.” He spoke 
in 1899, before the age of radios 
and airplanes. 

Practically, German has a far 
greater value than many people 
presume. It may be considered a 
tool in a chosen avocation or pro- 
fession. A recent inquiry sent to 
professors at a large number of the 
great universities of the country 
discloses the fact that a knowledge 
of German is indispensable, since 
so many investigations by German 
scientists, particularly in the field 
of the natural sciences, which are 
discussed in German _§ scientific 
magazines, would otherwise be in- 
accessible to them. To the engi- 
neer, the medical man, and to 
those engaged in work dealing with 
sciences in general, the knowledge 
of German and French becomes ab- 
solutely imperative. Many of our 
leading universities insist that one 
have a reading knowledge of Ger- 
man before doing advanced under- 
graduate work in the field of sci- 
ence. 

Some educators say that many 
individuals in music, architecture, 
engineering, medicine, journalism, 
and others, do not make use of 
German. Professor Algernon 
Coleman of the University of Chi- 
cago in his “Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages in the United 
States,” a very thorough investiga- 
tion of all problems related to for- 
eign language study, has a very fit- 
ting reply to these statements in 
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this: “The fact that only some in- 
dividuals in some of these groups 
make a definite use of modern lan- 
guage knowledge does not prove 
the uselessness of such a tool, but 
rather that only a few are awake 
to its value.” 

There exists also a more inti- 
mate relationship between German 
and English than between English 
and any other foreign language. 
Among the many cognates are 
these very evident: 


ENGLISH 


sing sang sung 
sink sank sunk 


GERMAN 


singen sang gesungen 
sinken sank gesunken 


wenn when 
Futter fodder 
Wind wind 
Hand hand 
helfen help 
schwimmen swim 
schein swine 


This similarity of words is due 
to the fact that about 400 A.D. Ger- 
man and English were the same 
tongue. Beowulf can be read very 
easily by one who has a knowledge 
of German. 

The reasons given above account 
for the fact that increased atten- 
tion is being devoted to the study 
of German. Statistics of the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, show that 
between the years 1922-1928 of the 
thirty-nine subjects offered in 
American high schools fourteen 
showed an increase in enrollment, 
and of this fourteen only eight 
realized a greater percentage of in- 
crease than German. In North 
Carolina during the year 1927- 
1928 eighteen students were en- 
rolled in German classes; at pres- 
ent, more than one hundred and 
forty-eight are enrolled in high 
school courses. A very small per- 
centage of these are Negroes. 

According to a report by Joseph 
L. Beha, assistant director of for- 
eign languages of the New York 
City Schools, enrollment in Ger- 
man classes shows a greater per- 
centage of increase than any other 
modern foreign language. The de- 
partments of German in many of 
the leading universities of the 
United States are increasing in so 
far as the student enrollment is 
concerned. Ohio University is of- 
fering special attention to the 
training of teachers of German in 
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October, 1932 


Art Through the Ages 


HE study of art in our 
public schools is justi- 
fied as an essential part 

@ || of a school curriculum. 

It is not the introduc- 

tion of a new human 

experience. From the 

earliest dawn of human society 

men have undertaken to express in 

a primitive way their emotions in 

crude drawings in caves and on 
stone. 

The teaching of art gives the 
child an early chance at self-ex- 
pression, and-the satisfaction and 
pleasure of achievement. 

To the teacher it opens an ave- 
nue to create situations which may 
stimulate the child to think; to 
observe likeness and differences; 
to see proper proportions. 

As the child develops he learns 
to love beauty in form and color, 
while he acquires skill in the use 
of his hands in painting and model- 
ing. 

Through a joint activity the pu- 
pils of Fairview School were helped 
to develop an appreciation of art 
through the ages. 

The work as outlined gave to 
the first grades the early cave-men, 
to the second grades the later 
cave-men. 

The third grades, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Persian art. 

One section of the fourth grade 
made an Egyptian museum; two 
other sections of the fourth grade 
studied African art. 

The fifth grades were interested 
in American art, and the sixth 
grades European art. 

. There were twenty-one grades 
at work and the activity was car- 
ried through almost the entire 
school year. 

The integration of art with the 
elementary school subjects not 
only caused enthusiastic study and 
research, but also was of much 
value in helping the pupils to see 
the beautiful things in their own 
environment. 

It also added to their knowledge 
and skill so as to help them to im- 
prove the beauty of their own 
home and community life. 


FAIRVIEW SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Finally, the school had an Art 
Exhibition, to which the patrons 
and friends of the school were in- 
vited. 

The drawings and clay work 
from each class were assembled in 
one of the large halls of the school, 
together with several excellent re- 
productions of famous paintings 
which belong to the school. 

An art dealer from whom some 
of our pictures had been bought 
was generous in the loan of sev- 
eral valuable pictures. 

Friends also loaned some beauti- 
ful pieces of rare china and tex- 
tiles which added much to the ex- 
hibit. 

During the playing of a pro- 
gram of Oriental, European, and 
American music pupils selected 
from the grades gave a demonstra- 





tion, working at their easels and 
on the modeling tables. 

Below is a list of things made 
and part of the bibliography used 


by pupils and teachers: 


DRAWING Fetish 
PRIMITIVE ART Hts 
Frieze 
Cave Hut 
Cave-men Pitcher 
Animals African Woman 
Weapons African Man 
ASSYRIAN- 
BABYLONIAN ART EGYPTIAN 
Vases MUSEUM 
PERSIAN ART EUROPEAN ART 
Frieze Greek Ship 
Selling a Rug Greek Landscape 
Vases Pantheon 


Persian Cart 


AFRICAN ART 


Drum 
Water Bottle 


Greek Vases 
Cathedral at 
Rheims 

Frieze 


(Turn to Page 79) 


CLAY MopELING DONE By PUPILS OF THE SIXTH GRADE 





Pupits AT WoRK WITH CLAY 
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Leaves From a Supervisor's Notebook 


O other supervisors have 
favorite visiting places, 
I wonder — schools to 


y) which, in spite of chilly 
oa) ( winds or driving rains, 
CRS your rumbling old car 


speeds almost without 
direction? Along beside the half- 
picked cotton patch, back of some 
deserted cornfield, or near the un- 
pretentious meeting house stands 
that favored Parnassus whither- 
ward you wend your wonted way 
on what seems, in truth, your most 
sacred mission. 

Let me confess to a particular 
interest in two places: Dorsett 
and Brookside; the former, because 
it was there that I conceived the 
idea and initiated the plan of or- 
ganizing my “One Corner Bright” 
clubs; and the latter, because along 
with the teacher’s splendid tech- 
nique, her soft, sweet manners, 
her warm cordiality, and her open- 
ness to needed suggestions, it was 
there that I had the greatest suc- 
cess with my clubs. 

Where is Dorsett School? Where 
is Brookside? Where are almost 
all Negro schools? Like these two, 
perhaps—in obscure places, on bad 
roads, and very inaccessible. You 
may search all day and not find 
the place, but when once it is found 
it becomes thereafter your bright 
beacon in a rough sea of surround- 
ing darkness. I should not want 
even a fault-finding inspector to 
have half the difficulty that I had 
in reaching the Dorsett School; 
for the teacher, confused over 
learning of my proposed visit, 
mistook her left hand for her right, 
and her “turn to the right’’ led me 
into a veritable bog — and one of 
sorrow, too, extrication from which 
seemed hopelessly difficult. This 
' experience made me wisely resolve 
to defer my attempts to visit Dor- 
sett until some balmy spring day 
when Hercules with all his gods of 
muddy roads might be more merci- 
ful to a new supervisor and strug- 
gling motorist. 

Persistence won eventually, and 
I reached the road leading to the 


By Mrs. RosE D. AGGREY 


Jeanes Supervisor, Rowan County 


school. Entrance was impossible 
with any product of Mr. Ford’s 
genius, regardless of age or qual- 
ity. There was but one way to en- 
ter, and that was to plunge into 
this gulf of deep despair, and try 
by careful jumping to reach this 
little one-room haven. The pros- 
pect was bad enough, but reflection 
was worse, for here it was indeed, 
at some unfavorable moment in 
the preceding school year, that the 
teacher by some misguided step 
had fallen and broken her leg— 
the accident, it would seem, an un- 
failing reminder of the quality of 
the road, but apparently not suf- 
ficiently suggestive as to effect any 
efforts on her part to improve the 
road. 

Go into the school and observe 
the work, should 1? No. What, 
then—when on the playground in 
the very front of the school there 
rested the remains of an old auto- 
mobile, prehistoric in appearance. 
Grim, ironic, and despotic, it held 
Sway over the whole playground, 
obstructing passage and marring 
whatever beauty there was in this 
little grove. 

Paul’s forceful expression, ‘‘This 
one thing I do,” never before had 
coursed through my mind with so 
much meaning and vigor, nor had 
it ever before inspired me to such 
Singleness of purpose as com- 
manded my unwavering determina- 
tion that day. Impatience seized 
me, and “What thou doest, do 
quickly”’ became my second urge. 

The eager, upturned faces of the 
children put to flight whatever 
sour look I must have had on greet- 
ing the teacher, and almost before 
I was really aware of the change 
in my attitude, I was explaining 
and having the children memorize 
this stanza: 


“You may not set the whole world right 
In just a single minute; 

But you can keep one corner bright, 
And everything that’s in it.” 


One corner! Just one corner! 
Who in the school was there that 


could not keep one corner bright 
and clean every day, somewhere? 


Not one child but was willing, 
eager, and enthusiastic. And so 
we formed a club of all the chil- 
dren who were willing to do the 
same task each day to brighten 
some corner in the schoolroom or 
at home. Emphasis was placed on 
the home, but most of the children 
preferred to choose tasks at school; 
so I stretched the meaning of cor- 
ners to include the floor under the 
stove, under the bed, the top of the 
safe, bureau, organ, and many lit- 
tle places that were not readily 
thought of at that time. One little 
girl decided to keep one window- 
pane clean; and in the parents’ 
meeting, later, the mother said the 
child’s work had forced the other 
members of the family to codperate 
in keeping all the windows clean. 
Whatever was promised had noth- 
ing to do with the regular tasks 
assigned by the parents; it was to 
be purely voluntary, and was not 
to interfere with milking the cow, 
cutting the kindling, drawing the 
water, or any other task already 
being done. It had to be very sim- 
ple; it had to be done every day, 
and the report of its accomplish- 
ment or failure was to be a part 
of the regular proceedings of each 
meeting of the club. 


The Parent-Teacher Association 
cooperated splendily with the chil- 
dren in their efforts. The presi- 
dent became adviser for the boys 
and a faithful woman worker be- 
came the leader for the girls, and 
in this way the work went steadily 
forward, whether I was present at 
the meetings or not. 


The results of these efforts were 
very easily seen and felt by the 
parents. There was improvement 
in the attention given to cloak- 
rooms, toilets, to the playground; 
and the parents, particularly where 
there were four or five children in 
the school, reported remarkable 
improvement in _ housekeeping. 
The old automobile was removed; 
the men in the community brought 
cinders from the engine shops at 
Spencer and improved the road to 
the school; the children bought 
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muslin curtains for the clean win- 
dows of the school and helped in 
various other ways. The people at 
Dorsett are proud of the new lights 
in their school, of the little money 
that their club has in the bank at 
Spencer, and of the character 
training the children have had 
through the “One Corner Bright” 
club. 

The effort at Brookside was 
much easier, for there was little to 
be done in the way of cleaning. 
However, the same plan was fol- 
lowed and with extraordinary re- 
sults. Not content with the bright- 
ening of things physical, I in- 
cluded some efforts to brighten the 
corners of their hearts. Day by 
day, trying not to take the name of 
the Lord in vain, not to use bad 
language; taking one effort as 
their objective for a week, soon 
led to a fairly good conquest by al- 
most all of the children. 

While this little training, this 
character development, goes silent- 
ly on, there is always need for 
some strengthening through talks 
on good workmanship, on doing 
more than one’s duty, on being re- 
liable, and on the true dignity of 
honest work. This is done regu- 
larly, so that there has been de- 
veloped in many of the schools, but 
particularly at Brookside, an un- 
derstanding of, and a love for, such 
ideas as are expressed in the fol- 
lowing: 


“The Master Workman grant us grace 
The challenge of our work to face, 
The loyal scorn of second best, 

By effort true to meet each test.” 


This appreciation led to a 
formal program for conducting the 
clubs, a program which should, 
through poetry, song, and prayer, 
rivet in the minds of the children 
the foundations of character de- 
velopment. Ten character songs, 
which include “Dare To Do Right,” 
“Help Somebody Today,” “I 
Would Be True,” “Brighten the 
Corner,” “We Are Building Every 
Day,” are the songs that are used 
in the meetings. These have dis- 
placed many of the meaningless 
favorites so long in use in many of 
our schools. 

The program for conducting the 
club meeting follows: 


UNIFORM PROGRAM FOR CONDUCT- 
ING “ONE CORNER BRIGHT’ 
CLUB PROGRAMS 


Song: “Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam.” 


Poem: “All Things Bright and Beautiful.” 
(To be recited from memory by all.) 


Song: “Help Somebody Today.” 


Prayer. (To be learned and recited by 
all, but may be given by one child until 
all have learned it.) 


We thank Thee, oh, our Father, 
For all Thy loving care; 

We thank Thee that Thou madest 
The world so bright and fair. 


We thank Thee for the sunshine, 
And for the pleasant showers, 
And oh, our God, we thank Thee, 

We thank Thee for the flowers. 


And whether in the city 
Or in the fields they dwell, 
Always the same sweet message 
The fair sweet flowers tell. 


For they are all so wonderful, 
They show Thy power abroad, 

And they are all so beautiful, 
They tell Thy love, O God. 


Minutes of the last meeting will then 
be read. 


Roll call, responses to be made with 
Scripture verses or memory gems. 


At the close of the roll call all repeat 
in unison: 


“You may not set the whole world right 
In just a single minute; 

But you can keep one corner bright, 
And everything that’s in it.” 


Song: “Jesus Bids Us Shine.” 
Remarks by Teacher, Visitors, or Adviser. 


Reports of children on tasks they have 
chosen. 


The flower bearers then go forward, 
holding flowers before the other children, 
and one says: 


“God, who touches earth with beauty, 
Make us lovely, too. 

Keep us ever by Thy spirit 
Pure and strong and true.” 


Song: “We Are Building Every Day.” 


Closing Prayer: (Children all stand.) 


“Jesus, Friend of little children, 
Be a friend to me; 

Take my hand and ever keep me 
Close to Thee.’ Amen. 


Teacher: 


O God, Who sees where’er we go, 
Thou art the God to whom we pray. 
Oh, teach us what we ought to know 
And what to do and what to say. 


We need Thy help each day we live, 
As children did in days gone by, 

And may we help to others give, 
Though they are far away or nigh. 


Amen. 


October, 1932 


Revaluation of Study of German 
(Continued from Page 67) 


view of the increased demand for 
such teachers in the Ohio high 
schools. 

It is said that out of suffering 
and strife arises a greater appre- 
ciation of the spiritual, cultural, 
and ethical things of life. Surely 
the present depression ought to 
give men opportunity to meditate 
and to express the lamentations of 
their souls. Time is offered for 
study and reading which will im- 
prove the mental capacities of 
those who are not actively engaged 
in the pursuit of a livelihood. Li- 
braries are filled with individuals 
who attempt to improve their 
minds. It is unfortunate that this 
statement does not apply princi- 
pally to Negroes, who do not have 
many friends to assist them. White 
men can go to college when they 
cannot find work; the Negro has 
not been able to reach that point. 
The same is true of his general 
knowledge of literature and the 
cultural necessities of life. He 
should therefore turn a measure of 
his attention to those things which 
may not be regarded as distinctly 
vocational or avocational. 


Germany has contributed a 
great deal to science, industry, and 
art—even as much as we. We 
should therefore forget our post- 
war prejudices and attempt to 
learn of one of the most progres- 
sive countries of civilization. 


Robert Binding of the Univer- 
sity of London says soon the mind 
of Germany will be the mind of 
Europe. Germans were _intelli- 
gent enough to continue the study 
of English even during the time of 
war. The German youth has usu- 
ally six years of foreign language. 
Does not Germany hold an intel- 
lectual interest for North Caro- 
lina? North Carolinians seek op- 
portunities in almost every field of 
endeavor. They should  conse- 
quently acquaint themselves with 
the language, customs, literature, 
and philosophy of a people whose 
contributions to civilization are 
vital to the entire Universe. Ger- 
man is a tool without which the 
American student will not be able 
to satisfy entirely the demands of 
the position which Destiny has re- 
served for him. 


October, 1932 
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The Teacher the Bulwark, of Society 


N the vast field of edu- 
cation there are thou- 
sands of our youth 
@ || wandering _ aimlessly 

} about, seeking for the 
(a) know - not - what, while 
all around and about 
them are rich and abundant stores 
of material for the development of 
heart, mind, and soul. They need 
sympathetic and intelligent guid- 
ance. They are in a situation sim- 
ilar to that of the eunuch of Ethi- 
opia, a man of authority in the 
court of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians. Philip seeing him 
seated in his chariot by the way- 
side, went to him by divine direc- 
tion and saw that he was reading 
the Scripture. To Philip’s inquiry, 
“Knowest thou what thou read- 
est?’ came the simple answer, it- 
self a question, “How can I, except 
some man should guide me?” But 
as soon as he was shown the true 
way of life and of peace, through 
Philip’s interpretation, his eyes 
were opened, his understanding 
quickened, and he became a bap- 
tized believer without hesitation. 

Many young people, whether in 
high school or college, may not 
have had the advantage of know- 
ing such as fell to the lot of this 
man, for it often happens that no 
one has the interest or cares to 
spare the time to cross over to their 
side and inquire whether they un- 
derstand or not. 

Here is the glorious opportunity 
and herein lies the obvious duty of 
the consecrated and devoted teach- 
er, to lead these young people into 
the ways of truth, in the paths of 
virtue, and into avenues of unsel- 
fish service and helpfulness, wher- 
ever they may find themselves and 
in whatever form of the world’s 
work they may engage. 

To do this effectively the teacher 
must make his mind a veritable 
depository of knowledge. He must 
have a storehouse of examples and 
illustrations from which to draw 
far beyond the studied pages as- 
signed his students in their text- 
books. There is an adage the 


By Dr. CHAS. H. BOYER 
Dean, St. Augustine College, Raleigh 


origin of which I do not recall, 
which reads: “Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thy- 
self?” .- Out of a long list of 
famous teachers perhaps we could 
find no better example of this 
query than Erasmus, a scholar and 
teacher of the early part of the six- 
teenth century. He received a great 
part of his education by the 
monks, but by his own intense 
love of study and in his indefatig- 
able application to the pursuit of 
learning he may be said to have 
reached his high place in education 
by teaching himself. He was pre- 
eminently a student and devoted 
his life to study, sometimes as a 
foundation scholar at some col- 
lege, at other times as instructor of 
the sons of the rich. He was a pro- 
lific writer on educational matters, 
and through his translations, gram- 
mars, and other pedagogical works 
he awakened a taste for the classics 
and the study of the ancients and 
kept it alive by his own example, 
so that these ideals were imparted 
to other teachers and educators of 
his own time. 

(2) The example of the teacher 
as unfolded in his own manner of 
living must be in perfect accord 
with the precepts which he promul- 
gates. Without this his influence 
is of no value—in fact, it is de- 
structive. The teacher, whether 
man or woman, whose daily life in 
or out of the classroom constantly 
evokes just comments of adverse 
criticism as to his or her conduct 
is unfit for educational leadership 
of the youth of the land. No num- 
ber of academic degrees, earned 
or honorary, can compensate for 
this lack of Christian character. 
For illustration of this characteris- 
tic qualification I shall take a noble 
teacher of more modern times—of 
our own time, in fact—and whose 
pupil I happened to be. There are 
five or six teachers to whom I 
might pay a similar tribute, but 
space will not permit. The one to 
whom I shall refer is the late Mr. 
Geo. L. Fox, who for many years 
was rector of the Hopkins Gram- 


mar School, New Haven, Conn., a 
preparatory school older than Yale 
University. We all learned to look 
up to Mr. Fox as a man of lofty 
ideals, of honest purpose, of thor- 
ough scholarship, of strict moral 
character, with a large heart of 
generous impulses. When he died 
last summer the press termed him 
“An Admirable Citizen.” It said 
further: “His entire life was 
passed in this community in the 
useful service of educating the 
young and of stimulating his fel- 
low-citizens in the discharge of 
their civic duties. He viewed his 
responsibilities as a teacher and 
his responsibilities as a citizen as 
a sacred obligation. During his 
long service as a teacher — over 
fifty years — he left the stamp of 
his personal character, the sincer- 
ity of his leadership, and the nobil- 
ity of his conscience upon thou- 
sands of young men. It is impos- 
sible to measure the usefulness of 
such a career in terms of material 
advantage. It is into the spiritual- 
ities of life that one must turn for 
judgment, and there adequate ex- 
pression defies one. Each must 
be a witness unto oneself.” 

When the educator’s intellectual- 
ity is supplemented with spiritual- 
ity, he is prepared to safeguard 
students against the rising tide of 
reckless living and against the ac- 
ceptance of specious cults and 
propositions under the guise of 
freedom of thought, which tend to 
break down the sacredness of fam- 
ily relations and to undermine 
things spiritual. 

Next in importance to the re- 
sponsibility of teachers of the 
youth who daily come under their 
care and instruction is their re- 
sponsibility to the community 
which they serve. There are those 
who seem to feel and act as though 
all of their responsibility ends 
when the portals of the school 
buildings or college halls close be- 
hind them for the day. Acting on 
this assumption, they give little or 
no attention to the civic affairs of 
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eee 


Greetings 
To the Teachers of 1932-38—Greetings: 


Vacation days are over. We hope your summer of 
recreation, travel, and study has netted you large 
returns in physical vigor and mental enlargement. 

The tasks before you are ardent and will call for 
all the energy and enthusiasm you may have stored 
up. 

Teaching the youth is the State’s most highly so- 
cialized activity. There is no other business remotely 
comparable to it. 

By the thousands boys and girls are trooping to 
our school buildings. Let us not think of them as 
patients coming to an educational clinic, where the 
intellectually strong survive while those of less vigor 
succumb, but rather as thoroughbreds requiring ex- 
pert direction. We are confident that the teaching 
personnel of the State will maintain the high stand- 
ards and traditions of the past, and that under your 
guidance the children will acquire such growth and 
development as shall make them men and women of 
strong character and good citizens. 

Let not the technique of the profession be so mag- 
nified as to obscure the very purpose of its applica- 
tion. 

“Let us set the child in our midst as our greatest 
wealth and our most challenging responsibility. 

“Let. us exalt him above industry, above business, 
above politics, above all the petty and selfish things 
that destroy a people. Let us know that the race 
moves forward through its children, and, setting our 
taces toward the morning, dedicate ourselves anew to 
the service and welfare of childhood.” 

May the year bring to you abundant satisfaction as 
you strive “to brighten the world and lead the way.” 


October, 1932 


Dean L. S. Cozart 


N August 5th the former efficient Executive 

Secretary of our Association terminated his 

work, to become dean of Barber-Scotia Junior Col- 
lege for Women, at Concord, N. C. 

The college is a unit of the Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity. The University is fortunate in having as 
the dean of its Junior College a well-rounded scholar, 
a man of progressive ideas and good executive 
ability. 

Dean Cozart goes to his new work with a prepa- 
ration the result of study and experience. 

As a teacher he did outstanding work at The Mary 
Potter School at Oxford, N. C., and as principal of 
the Washington High School at Raleigh. 

The splendid service he rendered as the first Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Association is well known to 
all the readers of this magazine. 

As editor he made constant effort to improve the 
RECORD in its make-up from issue to issue; to ascer- 
tain the type of reading matter suitable to teachers 
of all grades; to keep members in touch with methods 
and procedures as practiced in the State. 

A graduate of Johnson C. Smith University, Dean 
Cozart completed his post-graduate work at Columbia 
University, receiving his Master’s degree in 1932. 

We had hoped to publish a word from Dean Cozart 
in this issue. His new duties so consumed his time 
that we shall have to wait for his message, which we 
hope to print in the next issue. 


A Timely Suggestion 


HE anxiety of the teacher to keep up with latest 
things in education; the fact that his salary is 

(or was) reasonably certain, and that the racketeer 
knows he can carry his grievances to the superintend- 
ent if the “installments” are not prompt, has made 
the teacher a sort of easy mark for the book rack- 
eteer. 

The following may be read with profit, especially 
by the young teacher just beginning: 

1. Don’t listen to any sales talk which is any variation of 
the “you-have-been-selected” scheme, 

2. Don’t sign any paper by which you are to receive some- 
thing for nothing. 

3. Don’t buy books that you can’t afford to pay for, 

4. Don’t let salesmen talk to you during school hours. 

5. Don’t be afraid, however, to invest money in yourself. 
Teachers should buy books and as many as they can afford. 

6. Don’t be afraid to ask questions of a salesman and don’t 
be afraid to ask to see a complete volume. 

7. Don’t blame others if you “fall for a racket.” 


G. E, DoupNa. 
Prof. D. K. Cherry 


AVID K. CHERRY, former president of Kit- 

trell College, has just resigned that position to 
accept the position of professor of education at 
Knoxville College. 

President Cherry rendered signal service in the 
State, first as professor of mathematics at A. and T. 
College, Greensboro; later as dean of the State 
Normal School at Elizabeth City, from which post 
he was called to the presidency of Kittrell Colloge. 
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The Teacher and the Class 


No man is free who is not master of himself.—Hpictetus. 

The great man is he who does not lose his child-heart.— 
Mencius. 

O relationship in life is more intimate than that 
of teacher and learner, and there must be the 
mutual and sympathetic understanding if the best 
results are to derive to the pupil from such contact. 

When perplexed and a little discouraged because of 
the apparent hopelessness which often overtakes the 
best of teachers, it is well to remember: 

“Oh, this world’s a curious compound 
With its honey and its gall, 
With its cares and petty crosses, 
But a good world after all; 
And a good God must have made it, 
Leastwise that is what I say 
When a hand’s upon my shoulder 
In a friendly sort of way.” 

Since the success of the classroom is shared alike 
by teacher and learner, it might be well for them 
together to reflect upon the following: 

1. Pupils as a group are honest and trustworthy. 

2. The average pupil is both ready and willing to 
do the right thing. 

3. Let the pupil be loyal to his class and a “good 
mixer,” but warn him not to put his conscience into 
a trust. 

4. The aim of the teacher is to change, if need be, 
the pupil’s perspective, and make him aware that 
“life is more than meat and the body more than 
raiment.” 

5. The experienced teacher will be quick to discern 
whether or not the results in examination represent 
daily and careful preparation or the indolence of the 
term and the industry of the night before, and “aids 
to reflection” surreptitiously brought in. 

6. The pupil who is dominated by the tyranny of a 
stupendous inertia, whatever his other deficiencies 
may be, knows how to offset absence with excuse. 

7. Let us, above all, exercise charity—reciprocal 
charity. Remember Zaccheus, the publican; he was 
a pretty good sort of a fellow, though, in the estima- 
tion of the cnly perfect Judge of human character 
the world has ever known. What’s an epithet, any- 
way? “Love suffereth long and is kind.” 





A Pertinent Inquiry 


ECENTLY a prominent educator, discussing the 

present trends in education, asked: “What may 

be done at the present time to further Negro educa- 
tion, especially in our rural schools?” 

This inquiry suggested the necessity of studying 
more critically the problems with which the teacher 
in rural districts are concerned. There should be an 
enlarged program in the teaching of Industrial Arts 
in these schools, so that boys and girls who are over 
age in the grades and whose mentality prevents their 
going very far in school with the purely literary pro- 
gram might be given a knowledge of many of the 
practical things of life by teaching subject matter 
through projects which would solve some of the prob- 
lems of rural community life. 
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The use of tools, paint, ete., sensing the value of 
symmetry and beauty as applied to the home and 
community, should be started in the lowest grades 
and carried forward on a higher plane as rapidly as 
the pupil advances. 

Negro boys and girls in rural schools are not of 
necessity bound to the soil, and any educational pro- 
gram which will enlarge their horizon and give them 
a clearer vision of the possibilities wrapped up in 
their native endowment of mind and heart will be of 
value to them in selecting their life’s work. 

Let it be admitted that at the present time there 
are few avenues open for Negroes whose vocational 
training would fit them for lucrative positions when 
through school; nevertheless, fitting them to fill ac- 
ceptably such positions would go far toward opening 
for them long closed doors and prepare them for 
such service as such doors might gradually, though 
reluctantly, be opened. 

It would also remove the excuse for non-employ- 
ment of Negroes on the ground of lack of prepara- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, prepared Negroes at the pres- 
ent time, when once placed, are able to hold their 
positions, and by their superior efficiency create 
openings for others equally prepared. 

More and more in the realm of industry and skilled 
labor these young people must be prepared for posi- 
tions requiring preparation for higher service than 
scullions, porters, bell-hops, and factotums. 

They must be provided with teachers prepared to 
teach adequately Industrial Arts as they do literary 
subjects. 


Prof. Charles H. Moore 


E present on the cover page of this issue a pic- 
ture of Prof. C. H. Moore of Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

This pioneer educator, still young if it be true that 
“as a man thinketh in his heart so is he,” is enjoying 
the sunset in the quiet environs of his home. 

His service to the State in the cause of education 
was long and successful. He is still deeply interested 
in all that concerns Negro education. 

While his modesty forbade his giving us an article 
on his many-sided activities, his worth-while contri- 
bution is well known to and appreciated by all the 
older teachers of the State. 





Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown 


E extend our congratulations to the fine woman 

educator whose untiring zeal and devotion to 
the youth of the country at large has built one of the 
finest schools in the State—the Palmer Memorial at 
Sedalia. 

Wilberforce University at its commencement last 
June honored itself and us by conferring upon Mrs. 
Brown the honorary degree of LL.D. 

We are sure this well-earned recognition is a source 
of satisfaction to her many friends throughout the 


country. 
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Observations On Social Life In the 
Negro Rural High School 


By ORISHATUKEH FADUMA 


Assistant Principal, Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain 


aa HE moment one attempts 
to discuss Social Life 
he is compelled to try 
@ || to find out what is so- 
ciety. The two most 
important and _ basic 
ideas in society or of 
man in society are nature and nur- 
ture. If we accept the contrast 
which Sir Francis Galton makes 
between the two, we mean by na- 
ture “all that is involved in the 
natural inheritance, the vehicle of 
which is the germ plasm. By nur- 
ture is meant all manner of sur- 
rounding influences—climate, soil, 
scenery, house, food, work, play, 
education, and the social milieu.” 
Man in society is a resultant 
produced by his nature and nur- 
ture. An individual in nature dif- 
fers very little from mere animal, 
and is simply the product of ger- 
minal or plasmic formation. Such 
is the chick, the rabbit, the dog, 
etc. Man as a product of nature 
lives by his instinct and is gov- 
erned by it. The cultured man in 
society is nurtured and governed 
by higher laws than those of 
nature. There is a great difference 
between a wild onion, a wild rose, 
a scrub pig, and the same under 
careful cultivation. Animals and 
plants become more useful and 
profitable by long and careful 
training. The best breeds among 
the lower animals and man are the 
result of careful cultivation. What 
Burbank has done to plants the 
school teacher can do for the pro- 
duction of a higher class of. boys 
and girls who are to become the 
future fathers, mothers, and lead- 
ers of the human race. 


2. CITY VERSUS RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENT—A 
DIFFERENTIATION 

I am limiting my observations to 
the rural high school. The distine- 
tion is necessary, for what obtains 
in city life does not always obtain 
in rural life. Life in the country 


is not as abundant as in the city. 
Life in the country is narrow and 
confined, while that of the city is 
broad and multiplex. The boys and 
girls of the country high school 
are more advanced in age, but not 
as experienced in things of the 
world as those in the city schools. 
The mentality of the rural high 
school boy and girl is below that 
of the city high school boy and girl. 
Culture in city life, due to a larger 
and wider environment, is larger 
than that of the country. Rural 
life is a microcosm, city life a mac- 


‘rocosm. 


3. MAN AND SOCIETY 


In country or city life youth 
pants for society. But the society 
of each is different in kind and de- 
gree. Life would be abnormal 
anywhere without contact and as- 
sociation of human beings with 
one another. The need for society 
is instinctive and embraces lower 
and higher animal nature. Birds 
of the same feather flock together. 
Lions associate with lions, tigers 
with tigers. Children are happier 
in their plays and contacts with 
other children. The gregarious or 
herding instinct has its advan- 
tages. 


4, REGULATIVE SOCIAL INSTINCT 


It would be folly to put obstacles 
to the social interplay of the 
young, and equally folly to allow 
the social instinct unregulated in- 
terplay. All plays and games, 
whether indoors or outdoors, which 
bring together young people need 
proper direction and supervision 
more so when the ages are very 
young, but gradually diminishing 
in later adolescence. The social in- 
stinct in the young should be regu- 
lated and supervised. Instincts 
sooner or later become habits. 
unregulated instincts sooner or 
later become unregulated habits. 
There is much truth in the wise 
proverb, “Train up a child in the 


way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” So- 
ciety is not regulated if individuals 
that compose it are not regulated. 
Among needed training may be 
mentioned : 

(1) The spirit of codperation. 
The social spirit is the spirit of 
working together, the spirit of 
losing one’s self for the good of 
the whole. We see this in the 
games of football, basketball, ten- 
nis, etc., in which an overconscious- 
ness and overstressing of one’s in- 
dividuality leads to selfishness and 
results in failure to achieve group 
success. 

(2) The spirit of sympathy. 
There cannot be a healthy group 
life without its corresponding feel- 
ing of fellowship and mutual in- 
terest. Putting one’s self in the 
place of another so as through a 
trained imagination to feel as your 
group feels is a social instinct that 
needs much training. “A fellow 
feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 
It is very much lacking in the mod- 
ern training of the young. .In the 
effort towards self-expression we 
find among the young a roughness, 
an uncouthness, a militant attitude, 
a defiance of authority, a self-as- 
sertiveness that displays an ab- 
sence of refinement of taste and 
good manners. To assert and 
maintain one’s rights should not be 
followed with brickbats, tearing of 
school flags, and refusal to attend 
lectures. The “fortiter in modo” 
and the “suaviter in re’ should 
work together, and can only be 
had by mutual sympathy of gov- 
ernor and the governed. I have 
noticed the ease with which dif- 
ferences between students and 
their rulers in English schools are 
settled in comparison with the 
bullishness so rampant in student 
life in American schools. There is 
evidently a lack of training of the 
young American which in mature 
years leads to law-breaking and an 
excess of the recalcitrant spirit. 
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“Not vinegar, but molasses, will 
catch flies,” is an old saw. A wise 
proverb also says, “Dead flies cause 
the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking flavor.” The 
mob spirit is full of sympathy, but 
it is a wrong kind of sympathy. 
The feeling to do right and sym- 
pathize with right actions needs 
early training. Even when we 
punish the wrong-doer we should 
sympathize with him because he 
fails to do what is right. Love re- 
joices not in iniquity. 

(3) Training in_ self-control. 
The ability to submit to orderly 
government, to listen to and con- 
sider what experienced minds 
think and say, to be willing to sub- 
ject one’s self to necessary re- 
straints, to suffer temporarily, to 
deny one’s self some pleasure in 
order to reach higher ones, does 
not come ina day. It is a training 
which should start from the cradle 
and be continued in the adolescent 
high school years, so that a stable 
society may be attained in a 
ripened manhood and womanhood. 

(4) Training in socialized reci- 
tation. The scholar should be 
given many opportunities to ex- 
change views with his teacher and 
classmates during recitation 
periods. Debates on current events 
and social questions, on school ad- 
ministration, are generally provoc- 
ative of thought which the well- 
equipped teacher should guide. All 
criticisms should be encouraged 
rather than suppressed. The 
mental safety valve of students 
should be opened frequently and 
carefully guided. It makes for a 
strong, healthy, and well-poised 
school society, and eventually a 
world society. 


5. VARIED SOCIALS 


Socials should be more than card 
or chess playing; they may be rec- 
reational or intellectual or both 
at the same time, and should not 
be monotonous. Some may be in- 
doors, others out-of-doors. Outdoor 
games as basketball, tennis, cro- 
quet, football, swimming, running, 
require muscular effort and the 
spending of nervous energy. Pent- 
up energy in some of them is re- 
leased and prevents a great deal of 
mischief, characteristic of young 
people. They furnish pleasure and 
some excitement which need over- 


sight in order to prevent excess. 
Some of them are educational in 
that they teach quick thinking and 
acting, agility and readiness to co- 
operate with others to reach a de- 
sired end for the benefit of the 
social group. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the young adolescents, 
left to themselves, will reach the 
desired end, since they lack experi- 
ence and matured judgment. In 
all socials the end should be a 
modicum of self-government re- 
quiring an experienced director or 
supervisor who leads and follows, 
who is capable of awakening dor- 
mant talents. Such a leader should 
not be a tyrant to crush and bury 
youthful efforts, but should allow 
freedom of action and liberties as 
are consistent with healthy growth. 
One tendency in American modern 
education is to make liberty and 
license identical. It leads to doing 
and feeling as one pleases instead 
of as one ought. The ethical side 
in education needs emphasis in 
school socials. 

There are other healthy school 
socials which do not require mus- 
cular effort or mere animal pleas- 
ure. They encourage higher and 
intellectual pleasures and are ob- 
tained in an atmosphere of quiet- 
ness. To sit around tables during 
meals and engage in quiet conver- 
sation, to exchange pleasantries 
not boisterously, are intellectually 
and socially stimulating. Literary, 
scientific, and dramatic clubs con- 
tribute to social pleasures of a 
higher kind and should be encour- 
aged and directed in such a way 
as to teach politeness and the use 
of refined language. 


6. THE SOCIAL NEXUS 


There is a social bond which 
links men together and promotes 
the welfare of society. The social 
bond is based on similarity of taste, 
blood relationship, sex attraction, 
common tradition, common lan- 
guage, common religion, common 
needs. I have named just a few. 
You will find them in our high 
school society. Dissimilar tastes 
and needs produce dissimilar group 
life, and vice versa. Organization 
follows where there are common 
instincts. Where there is organi- 
zation, culture starts and widens 
as the organization widens. I 
have mentioned sex attraction as 
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an important social nexus. In a 
coeducational school system there 
must of necessity be sex attrac- 
tion, which is the strongest instinct 
in man. When properly controlled 
it makes for the integration of a 
school society; when left to itself 
in a state of nature, it disintegrates 
and deforms society. There is a 
justification of school society in 
the adolescent stage, and the need 
of a careful and adequate protec- 
tion of sex morality. There is a 
larger world which both sexes 
must face in college life if they en- 
ter college, or in the society of the 
world. The sexes are not sepa- 
rated in their homes nor in the 
world. They meet one another 
and exchange their joys and sor- 
rows. There is a sense in which 
undue familiarities should not be 
encouraged at any time. It is 
morally dangerous to _ prevent 
social interviews in the adolescent 
school life, as it is dangerous to 
permit them without careful over- 
sight. There are very good rea- 
sons for advocating and promoting 
social contact among the sexes, 
among which are: 


1. It trains both sexes in mu- 
tual respect and courtesies. 

2. It gives opportunity for an 
enrichment of culture in individ- 
uals by substituting smoothness of 
character for roughness and inde- 
cencies. 

3. It gives opportunity to know 
one another and regulate one’s 
self to meet the standards of polite 
society. 

4. It is an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the pleasures of the 
school society. 

5. It is a moral tonic for good 
manners. 

6. It is an opportunity for the 
training of the emotions of youth. 


7. BIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In a rural high school we are 
dealing with the extremely emo- 
tional youth who is governed most- 
ly by his feelings. He needs train- 
ing, not by suppression, but an op- 
portunity for a normal interplay 
of his emotions. Ordinarily the 
rural boy and girl’s society consists 
in love-making and courting. They 
have very little to say outside of 
these. They have very little intel- 
lectual background to discuss cur- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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What's a Child’s Mind Like? 


By M.C.S. NOBLE, JR. 


Director, Division of Information and Statistics, State Department of Public Instruction 


T is not the purpose of 
] this article to delve into 

the problems of psycho- 
@ || physical parallelism. On 


S the contrary, this ar- 
(8% 9) || ticle will, at the out- 
set, assume that the 


child does make responses which 
may be characterized as mental; it 
will seek to show, moreover, that a 
study of such responses may prove 
of practical benefit to the teacher 
who earnestly and eagerly accepts 
the opportunity to help in the edu- 
cation of those children who are 
entrusted to her care. For clarity’s 
sake the question and answer 
method of presentation will be em- 
ployed. 

In the first place, let us inquire: 
Of what is the “mental” life of the 
child composed? Here, of course, 
we are dealing with mental be- 
havior. Briefly, it may be stated 
that the mental behavior of the 
child is made up of more or less 
connected items (or units) called 
responses. The child’s mental life 
is characterized by such responses 
as: ideas, ideals, beliefs, thoughts, 
wishes, day-dreams, etc. He is 
also capable of manifesting inter- 
est, curiosity, and attention. When 
the teacher seeks to educate the 
child or to help the child educate 
himself she is in reality directing, 
preventing, or producing changes 
in the child’s behavior. Every 
teacher, therefore, should remem- 
ber that it is within her power to 
help the child to acquire the ability 
to respond in terms of ideas and 
thoughts which will serve to place 
the child at harmony with himself 
and with his environment. In 
other words, the teacher by her 
activities in the classroom deals 
directly with the responses which 
occur in the child’s mind. 

In the second place, it might be 
asked: To what extent does ma- 
turity affect the nature of mental 
responses? Psychological research, 
although it has not definitely de- 
termined just when the individual 
achieves final mental age, has 
shown that with each succeeding 


year of childhood the normally de- 
veloping child is able to render 
higher types of response. To il- 
lustrate: If Johnny Jones is 
shown, for the first time, when he 
is three years of age, the well- 
known picture, “Spirit of 1776,” 
and is asked, “Tell me what you 
see in this picture,” it is probable 
that he will make replies similar 
to these: “A man; a flag; a drum.” 
In other words, the average three- 
year-old child’s reply will consist 
of an enumeration of the individual 
items included in the picture. An 
average child of seven years is 
liable to answer the same question 
in terms of a mixture of enumera- 
tion and interpretation. And the 
average child of twelve years is 
expected to give a reasonably plaus- 
ible interpretation of the picture. 
The true significance of this illus- 
tration, it must be remembered, is 
dependent upon the picture being 
presented as an original situation. 
Increased maturity merely permits 
the child to render a higher type 
of ‘mental response’? when the 
child is confronted by an original 
situation — a situation for which 
the child is untrained, unschooled, 
or has no previous experience to 
draw upon. 

What are some of the types of 
mental behavior which should be 
understood by the teacher in order 
that she may be in a position to 
help her pupils to develop re- 
sponses which are adequate to the 
demands of everyday life? In the 
main a teacher must deal with a 
combination of responses or types 
of mental behavior. Introjection, 
projection, rationalization, dreams 
and day-dreams are types of men- 
tal behavior which the progressive 
teacher will wish to be able to 
recognize and to understand in 
part. Let us, then, consider the 
types mentioned seriatim. 

A stock illustration of introjec- 
tion is found in the instance of 
AMsop’s fly, who, while riding on 
the wheel of a chariot, proudly 
took upon himself to remark that 
he was raising an enormous 


amount of dust. In school one sees 
pupils who constantly overesti- 
mate their powers on the play- 
ground and in the classroom. A 
familiar example of projection is 
found in the case of the young 
widow who really wants to marry 
again and so “projects” her wishes 
that she builds up the idea that 
everyone looks upon her as a “‘de- 
signing widow.” In schools there 
are children who, though they 
cheat or plagiarize, are always ac- 
cusing other people of accusing 
them of plagiarizing, even though 
they are not caught in their acts 
by other people. Atsop’s well- 
known fable of the Fox and the 
Grapes may be taken as an ex- 
ample of rationalization. When the 
fox found out that the grapes were 
beyond his reach he rationalized 
by remarking that in all probabil- 
ity they were too sour for his taste. 
Other examples of rationalization 
are found in the excessive smoker 
who excuses himself on the ground 
that smoking ‘‘soothes his nerves” ; 
the drinker who excuses his drink- 
ing by saying “drink is nourish- 
ing’; the schoolboy who neglects 
his music lesson in favor of a ball 
game by saying that “music is only 
for girls”; and the schoolgirl who, 
upon finding her mathematics les- 
son beyond her intelligence, ex- 
cuses her failure by saying that 
she will never need that particular 
branch of mathematics in later life. 

The day-dreams and dreams of 
the child are often referred to as 
“simple fulfillments of unrealized 
and current wishes.” Even though 
the dream is more often composed 
of incidents that seemed of trivial 
importance in the waking hours, 
and even though these incidents . 
are presented in a more or less dis- 
torted form, the dream may be re- 
garded as being composed of re- 
sponses which have during the 
waking hours suffered inhibition. 
For instance: A child who has 
been promised by his parents that 
he will be taken to a circus at an 
approaching date will, in his eager- 
ness to see the circus, dream of 
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seeing it before he actually at- 
tends the circus; the poor boy, at 
Christmas-time, will dream of 
sumptuous feasts which poverty 
denies him; and the steady worker 
at school will dream of making 100 
per cent on all subjects. Of course 
it is not always possible to recog- 
nize so easily, as in the above il- 
lustrations, that dreams are the 
fulfillments of the ‘inhibited 
tendency to respond in terms of 
one’s satisfaction.” Yet psycho- 
analyses have shown vividly that 
the dream is always the realiza- 
tion of an anticipated response. In 
the day-dream the child assumes 
for himself an exalted position be- 
fore an applauding audience. By 
day-dreaming of becoming a fa- 
mous baseball player, a dancer, a 
singer, a lawyer, a warrior, a 
teacher, a prince, a statesman, etc., 
the child seeks for himself an as- 
sertion of his self over his environ- 
ment. The world of reality denies 
or inhibits the responses which are 
sufficiently satisfying to the indi- 
vidual; therefore, the world of 
fantasy is substituted. Every in- 
dividual to a varying degree makes 
substitute responses; yet the school 
teacher must take care that the 
pupils under her care do not de- 
sert, to too great a degree, the 
world of reality. 

Incidentally it is well to consider 
to what extent the psychic is drawn 
from the materials of experience. 
A child who dreams of an ap- 
proaching circus performance 
dreams dreams about animals 
which have been seen in former cir- 
cuses, but connects these animals 
with the circus soon to be seen. If 
a girl constructs day-dreams in 
which she sees herself as a fairy 
princess, she will see herself clothed 
and behaving like Cinderella or 
some other fairy princess with 
whom she has become acquainted 
through her mother’s stories, the 
cinema, or an illustrated picture 
book. The poor boy who dreams 
of a sumptuous Christmas dinner 
will most likely dream of the roast- 
ed turkey he saw in the window 
display of a restaurant. The child 
of six years who has never heard, 
read, seen, or thought of a “point 
d’harmonie” or a Pearson Coef- 
ficient of Correlation will not 
dream of either. The so-called 
mental responses have their basis 


in the stimuli which constitute the 
environment of the child. Envi- 
ronment and experience, there- 
fore, furnish the materials of the 
psychic. 

It should also be mentioned that 
a child’s dreams, and day-dreams, 
are indications of the genuine na- 
ture of the child. In the world of 
fantasy the dreamer is constantly 
achieving applause for himself. At 
times he dreams that he renders a 
great service to some person he 
admires, thereby winning for him- 
self the love and devotion of that 
person. On other occasions he 
conceives of himself as a fairy 
prince, the leader of a crew of pi- 
rates, or even a deity or a royal 
person. Again he may imagine 
himself as saving the life of some 
socially important person. In all 
of these types of behavior the in- 
dividual is resourceful to the ex- 
tent of building up, as a substitu- 
tion for the limitations of reality, 
a psychic composed of responses 
which contribute to most  pro- 
nounced attainments. Here fan- 
tasy compensates for the deficien- 
cies of reality. Again we are some- 
times confronted with the so-called 
“depressive type” of individual 
who, upon finding in his environ- 
ment seemingly insurmountable 
inhibitions, finds solace in surren- 
dering to failure. In surrendering, 
such an individual withdraws from 
all social intercourse and finds com- 
fort in self-pity. The schoolboy who 
—on account of previous failures— 
stops studying because he believes 
it impossible to pass the school 
examinations, and substitutes re- 
sponses in the form of ideas to the 
effect that he is ill, is abused by 
the teacher, is “the laughing stock’ 
of all the pupils, is “depressive.” 
The illustrations contained in this 
paragraph, together with those of 
projection, introjection, etc., con- 
tained in preceding paragraphs, 
only serve to reveal the tendency 
of individuals to make substitute 
responses. The nature of these re- 
sponses give “color” to that in- 
tangible thing known as “‘personal- 
ity” which emerges from one’s be- 
havior. 

It must also be borne in mind 
that, quite often, the “psychic” is 
decidedly defensive in character. 
To illustrate, let us consider for a 
moment Arthur Schopenhauer. 
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Schopenhauer lived through the 
experience of having his father, 
who had always been most gener- 
ous to him, commit suicide; his 
mother proved unsympathetic to 
his philosophical interests; his love 
affairs with Caroline Jagerman 
and others were unsuccessful; and 
in his earlier years his contempo- 
raries ridiculed his philosophical 
productions. As a result, Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy was ‘“de- 
fensive,” in that: he always main- 
tained the greatest love and admi- 
ration for his father, and went so 
far as to write an essay on Suicide 
in which the “‘sinfulness”’ of the act 
was minimized; he always main- 
tained the greatest contempt for 
his mother and was constantly 
finding her unfaithful to his 
father; in his essays, such as “The 
Metaphysics of Love’ and “On 
Women,” he emphasized the infe- 
riority of the so-called “gentler 
sex.” He constantly proclaimed 
that his contemporaries were jeal- 
ous of him, and in his “psychic” 
he emitted withdrawal responses 
towards those who differed with 
him, and was favorably inclined 
toward his benefactors. 

In conclusion, it should be stated 
that this article has been written 
in the hope that it will encourage 
teachers to remember: (1) That 
one of the most interesting studies 
a teacher can make is a study of 
what goes on in the mind of the 
child; (2) That teaching as an art 
does not deal merely with informa- 
tion and skills as exemplified by 
formal instruction in the separate 
school subjects; and, (3) That it 
is the duty of every teacher to aid 
the child to develop desirable atti- 
tudes or “‘mental sets.” 


Teach Them To Think 

It is the purpose of higher edu- 
cation to unsettle the minds of 
young men, to widen their horizon, 
to influence their intellects. And 
by this series of mixed metaphors 
I mean to assert that education is 
not to teach men facts, theories, or 
laws. ... It is not to reform them 
or to amuse them, or to make them 
technicians in any field. It is to 
teach them to think, to think 
straight if possible, but to think 
always for themselves.—Robert M. 
Hutchins, President, University of 
Chicago. 
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Observations On Social Life In 


the Negro Rural High School 
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rent events. But the school’s so- 
ciety is for different purposes. 
The high school age is not the age 
fitted for courting, nor should the 
school be a rendezvous for lovers. 
The college is a better place for 
this, because its students are more 
matured intellectually for it. Says 
Tennsyson in his Locksley Hall: 
“In the spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.” This lightness of youth in 
love-making is a source of danger 
and is highly distracting. In the 
early adolescent age when both 
sexes enter the age of puberty, sex 
instinct and sex urge make their 
advance. Mutual sex attraction is 
at this point violent and needs the 
careful eye of the teacher to guide 
gently. The teacher is in loco par- 
entis, and should spare no pains to 
give proper direction. 


8. THE MODERN DANCE IN THE 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


The rural dance as a rule is 
rough and too exciting. It arouses 
sex passions on account of objec- 
tionable ways of male handling of 
females. The bare arms and low 
collars of the inexperienced girl 
are exposed to the rough touch of 
the male. The male and the female 
hug each other in an inelegant 
manner. Bodily contact is very 
close and encourages undesirable 
thrill which is too exciting. In the 
western dance there is need for 
the male dancer to handle his fe- 
male partner with gloved hands. 
The dance of eastern peoples is less 
appealing to sex. In place of the 
modern dance for the adolescent 
youth, I suggest proper calisthen- 
ics and folk dances. Dancing per 
se is not a sin, but it has been made 
so on account of its abuses. Good 
dancing, like good music, is refin- 
ing, and should be taught to the 
young by a trained Terpsichore. 
Graceful movements should be 
taught in early years and before 
adolescence begins. 


9. THE CHAPERON IN SOCIETY 


In the age of adolescence the 
high school youth of both sexes in 
our rural towns need protection, 
especially the girls. It is a sure 


way leading to self-government 
and self-discipline. There is a 
kind of self-government which per- 
mits the inexperienced boy or girl 
to go, come, and do as he or she 
pleases. The youth is caught un- 
awares by the song and dance of 
a bewitching siren and hurled to 
destruction. Between Scylla and 
Charybdis, both may be caught 
and hurled to ruin. The cabaret 
and the low movies, the jazzy music 
and midnight revelries, play upon 
the imagination of both sexes and 
lead to irregular love-making. 
The record of their lapses beggars 
description. Kirkpatrick tells us 
that statistics point to 90 per cent 
of boys as sexually immoral. Con- 
sider the counter influence on girls 
and you must come to the con- 
clusion that both sexes need protec- 
tion for their own good and socie- 
ty’s. The chaperon is needed for 
the high school girl and a chaperon 
for the high school boy. The idea 
should not be flouted. The young 
girl’s immature yet excitable mind 
needs one of her own sex to lead 
her at an age when she is very sus- 
ceptible to sex passion. The chap- 
eron is not and should not be a spy. 
She should be the big sister of the 
young girl in the same way the 
male director or teacher should be 
the big brother of the growing 
boy. There are social dangers on 
all sides. The time is yet far dis- 
tant when the wolf and the lamb 
may feed together, and the lion 
associate with the ox, and the lit- 
tle child play on the hole of the 
asp. It is no exaggeration to say 
that modern society is not suffi- 
ciently civilized and Christianized, 
especially its male section, to per- 
mit the indiscriminate association 
of the sexes. The young girl in 
her puberty is the lamb in society 
to be protected and shielded against 
the encroachments and depreda- 
tions of her physically stronger 
brother, who, as daily occurrence 
shows, is a very selfish animal in 
his physical pleasures. We cannot 
afford to speak lightly or mince 
matters regarding social relations 
of the sexes in a rural high school 
and in all years of adolescent 
youth. Better to err on the side 
of prevention than attempt to cure 
the incurable. The tentacles of 
the octopus have entwined them- 
selves around our young people to 
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an extent that seems unbelievable. 

The immature youth rushes into 
things without thought, and de- 
lights to do so for the fun of it, re- 
gardless of consequences — conse- 
quences which his elders have fore- 
seen and are anxious to prevent. 
This coltish age of boys and girls 
needs sympathetic guidance. The 
road of life is sometimes uphill 
and sometimes down the hill. The 
wagon on that road is crowded 
with the young enjoying rides. 
When the wagon is going down- 
hill a brake is needed, a wagon- 
lock to slow down motion and pre- 
vent disaster. It is for the chap- 
eron, the teacher, the father, the 
mother, the big brother, the big 
sister, the friend, to direct its mo- 
tion and to call a halt when neces- 
sary. The protection of the young 
is the safety of the home, of the 
school, of the church, of society, of 
the state. 


SOME LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT 


1. On Chums. 
cation. 

2. On Social Ideals and Attitudes To- 
ward Law. Barnes, Studies in 
Education. Sully, Studies in Child- 
hood. 

3. On Development of the Social Con- 


Barnes, Studies in Edu- 


sciousness and Social Training. 
Monroe Boone, 
4. On Boys’ Clubs and Other Social 


Activities of Childhood. Forbush. 
Buck. 


6. On the Sexual and Social Character- 
istics at Puberty. Lancaster. 


Bell. 


8. On the Significance of the Parental 
and Social Instincts. Drummond, 
Ascent of Man. Ribot, Psychology 
of the Emotions. 


5. On Self-Governing Clubs. 


7. On Love Between the Sexes. 


9. On Instinct. Bain. 

10. On the General Problem of Sex. 
Geddes and Thomson, Evolution of 
Sex. 

11. On Sex and Common Sense. A. Maude 
Boyden. 


12. On Sex Education in the Schools. 
T. E. Galloway (National Confer- 
ence of Social Workers). 


13. On the Sex Factor in Human Life. 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

14. Fundamentals of Child Study, De- 
velopment of the Parental and the 
Social Instincts. Kirkpatrick. 


15. A Liberal Code of Sexual Ethics. 
E. S. Sanborn. 


16. Sexual Problems of Today. 
Robinson. 


17. Sex and Life. 


Wm. J. 


W. F. Robie. 
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Art Through the Ages 
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Head (Niobe) 

Greek Coffee Shop 

Wall Painting from 
Tiryns 


AMERICAN ART 


The Light of 
Learning 

Can You Talk? 

Rabbits 

Birds 

Frieze of the 
Prophets 

Hiawatha 

Boy Hating Melon 


CLAY WORK 


PRIMITIVE ART 


Weapons 
Animals 
Ornaments 
Utensils 


ASSYRIAN- 
BABYLONIAN 


Bowls 

Vases 

Temple (Ziggurot) 

Statue (Member of 
Royal Family) 

Lamp 

Animals 

Tablets 


AFRICAN ART 


Bowl 
Fetishes 
Charms 
Pitchers 
Mask 
African Girl 


EUROPEAN ART 


Greek Vases 

Pericles 

Miraculous Pitcher 

Head of Horse of 
Selene 

Greek Ship 
(Plaque) 

Dying Gladiator 

Venus de Milo 

Book Ends 

Joan of Arc 

Sleeping Endymion 

Singing and 
Dancing Boy 
AMERICAN ART 

Dog 

Lion 

Buffalo 

Deer (Plaque) 

Giraffe 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Frederick Douglass 
Roland Hayes 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Harly Cave-men. 
The Later Cave-men. 
The Tree Dwellers. 

The Early Herdsmen. 


Dopp. 

Dopp. 
Dopp. 
Dopp. 


How the Present Came From the Past 


—Primitive Life. 


Wells. 


How the Present Came From the Past 


—Oriental Life. 
Ancient Man. 


Wells. 
Van Loon. 
The Boy Through the Ages. 


Stuart. 


Stories From European History. Dale. 


The 
Church. 


Odyssey for 


Boys and _ Girls. 


The Children’s Homer. Colum. 


Story of the Greek People. 


Tappan. 


The Book of the Ancient World. Mills. 
The Book of the Ancient Romans. Mills. 
The Book of the Ancient Greeks. Mills. 


Old Greek Stories. 
Four Old Greeks. 
Heroes of the Middle Ages. 
Nature Myths and Stories. 
Burton Holmes. 


Egypt. 


Ancient and Modern Dolls. 


African Myths. 
Girls of Africa. 


Ethiopian Children. 


Baldwin. 


Hall. 


Tappan. 
Cooke. 
White. 
Woodson. 
Berry. 
Whiting. 


Africa’s Contribution to Civilization. 


Whiting. 


Great Pictures and Their Stories. 


ter. 


Stories of Famous Pictures. 
Stories Pictures Tell. 
Man, the Miracle-maker. 


Les- 


Powers. 
Carpenter. 
Van Loon. 


Playing With Clay. Wheeler. 


More Color for You. 
How to Enjoy Pictures. 
Book of 


The 
Pictures. 


Children’s 
Bryant. 


Welling. 
Littlejohn. 
Celebrated 


The Children’s 
Buildings. Bryant. 

Picture Study. Collins. 

Applied Art. Lemos. 

First Steps in the Hnjoyment of Pic- 
tures. Oliver. 

How to Show Pictures to Children. 
Hurll. 

Compton’s Reference Books. 

World’s Reference Books. 

National Geographic Magazine. 

Asia Magazine. 


Book of Celebrated 


The Teacher the Bulwark 
of Society 
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the community, when they should 
rightfully be among the leaders 
in all movements for civic better- 
ment and educational advance- 
ment of the race in particular, 
and of the entire community in 
general. Devoted interest of this 
kind would prevent the wholesale 
weekly exodus of so many teachers 
throughout the year from their 
own fields of endeavor solely in 
pursuit of pleasure elsewhere. 
Their communities need them, and 
the sooner the teachers realize this 
need and give heed to the cry, 
“Remain in Macedonia and help 
us,” the sooner shall we attain to 
the higher standard of education 
and living toward which we are 
striving. 

There are hosts of self-sacrific- 
ing Negro teachers of North Caro- 
lina, however, who have been and 
continue to be faithful to the cause 
of education in all its phases, from 
the elementary grades through the 
secondary schools and the institu- 
tions of higher learning. They 
have used their time and talents 
and energy and money from their 
modest salaries for self-improve- 
ment that they might the better 
carry on their work. Without 
these faithful and devoted workers 
the present standard of efficiency 
would not have been possible. 

May the State soon recognize 
this and reward them according to 
their deserving. 


Thanks to the human heart by 
which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its 
joys, and fears— 
To me the meanest flower that 
blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears. 
—Wordsworth. 


NECROLOGY 


Prof. W. B. Windsor 


It is with poignant sorrow that 
we learn of the tragic and untimely 
death of Professor Windsor, as 
the result of being struck by a 
passing automobile. He died 
August 25th at the Richardson 
Memorial Hospital in Greensboro, 
to which he was taken immediately 
after the accident. 


From an eulogy delivered by 
Prof. Chas. H. Moore we quote: 


“Professor Windsor was born in Reids- 
ville, Rockingham County, December 26, 
1879. He attended the school there of 
which his father was principal. 

“With the exception of teaching one 
year in Leaksville and two years at Ben- 
nett College, the remainder of his services 
in the educational field covering a period 
of twenty-nine years, up until the time of 
his death, was spent in the graded and 
high school systems of Greensboro, over 
which he was supervisor for the past fif- 
teen years. During this period the 
physical accommodations were expanded 
from two inferior buildings with only 
seven teachers to seven units of organi- 
zation with twelve splendid buildings 
housing three thousand pupils and 
seventy-five or eighty teachers in accred- 
ited standard schools unexcelled in North 
Carolina.” 

He was a zealous and loyal member 
of St. Matthews M. H. Church, and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Ben- 
nett College. He was a prominent fra- 
ternity leader in the Masonic, Odd Fel- 
lows, Knights of Pythias, and Elks or- 
ders. He was a man who loved his friends 
and ever sought means to show his devo- 
tion to them. 

Those who knew him best loved him 
most. The schools over which he pre- 
sided with such signal success will miss 
his wise counsel and helpful guidance. 

His was a nature radiant and sunny. 
In his long years of service he won and 
held a host of friends. 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might 
Stand up and say to all the world, 
This was a man.” 


Mrs. J. L. White 


The State at large and the Dur- 
ham City School system has sus- 
tained a loss by the death of Mrs. 
J. L. White. 

Mrs. White, during a long term 
of service, was among the ranking 
teachers of the State. 

She was a fine type, as teacher, 
devoted mother, and wife. 

She was a graduate of Barber- 
Scotia College. 
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Membership Roll, 1931-1932 


The editors have taken great pains to see that the name of every member is properly recorded, They will appreciate having 


their attention called to errors or omissions. 
They are therefore omitted in this roll. 


utive Secretary. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Mrs. Suella S. Hayes. 


ANSON COUNTY 


Miss E. I. Carson, Miss P. O. Jefferson, Miss 
M. L. Thomas, Miss A. B. Leak, Miss P. Ingram, 
Mrs. E. L. Thomas, Mrs. P. Tillman, Mrs. M. M. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary D. Rush, Mrs. C. C. Hooper, 
Mr. GC. L. Fair, Mr. H. L. Price, Mr. M. Massey, 
Mrs. E. Westbrook, Miss P. L. Newell, Rev. J.R. 
Faison, Mr. James Sewell, Mrs. Emma Mae In’ 
gram. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Miss Bessie D. Williams, Mrs. Addie M. Ja 


cocks. 


High School Group—Washington 


Mr. P. S. Jones, Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Mr. Le- 
Grande Summersett, Mr. Wm. E. Parker, Miss 
Evelyn Evans, Miss Grayce L. Salley, Miss Irene 
Davis, Miss Rosa E. Jones, Della R. Whittington, 
Helen O. Cooper, Mary E. Wooten, Maude P. 
Beebe, Cora V. Griffin, Marian B. Blackman, 
Fannie B. Edmondson, Hester F. Simpson. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


. A. Bishop, Mrs. M. G. Hunkins, Miss Bru- 
ae Futrell, Miss Ethel Bradby, Miss Annie 
Forrist, Miss Ruth Jenkins, Mrs. A. Holloman, 
Mrs. Mabel Rooks, Mrs. Mabel Pritchard, Mrs. 
Annie Savage, Mr. W. H. Creecy, Miss Enis 
Maggett, Miss Julia Jenkins, Mr. John B. Bond, 
Ruth Law, Mary Williams, Hattie Strayharn, 
Willie A. Jenkins, Pearl Taylor, Miss A. E. Tann, 
Miss Katie Sanderlin, Miss Myrtle Creecy, Miss 
Mattie Taylor, Miss Bessie Moore, Miss Bertha 
Watson, Miss Mollie P. Holley, Miss V. B. Cherry, 
Miss Maud Cherry, Miss Maud Casper, Miss Pearl 
Anderson, Mrs. Mary E. Sills, Mrs. G. B. Garnes, 
Mrs. Georgia Walton, Miss Julia EB. Garrett, Mrs. 
Mary E. Bond, Mr. J. P. Law, Mary Roscoe, Hat- 
tie Larenc, Ella Williams, Katie S. Law, Rev. 
D. L. Simons, Miss Vara Boyd, Miss Sarah E, 
Bond, Miss G. O. White, Miss Jessie M. Mills, 
Miss Olga M. Sharp, Miss Vena J. Medley, Miss 
Irene White, Miss Annie Cherry, Miss Rosa Smith, 
Mr. Z. D. Raynor, Mr. L. M. Jackson, Miss Mary 
J. White, Mrs. R. A. Luton, Mr. Nathaniel 
Royall, W. S. Etheridge, M. E. Gibson, J. Whitted 
Bond, Miss Bessie M. Weeks, Mrs. Lucy E. Pritch- 
ard, Mrs. B. J. Sutton, Miss Esther J. Lee, Miss 
Eva L. Bond, Miss Elizabeth Bond, Rev. W. H. 
Leath, Miss Lucinda Stewart, Mrs. Olivia Baze- 
more, Miss Thelma Sutton, G. G. Rice, Miss Queen 
Spivey, Miss Annie Cooper, Miss Lucille Simon, 
Miss Mahalia German, Mrs. Mary Bond, Mrs. 
A. E. B. White, Mrs. Lucile Brinkley, Rev. I. B. 
Brinkley, Mr. C. G. White, Mr. F. R. Danyus, 
Mrs. Ophelia Watford, Miss Willie B. Rascoe, 
Mrs. Lucy Mitchell, Johnie White, Miss Myrtle 
Ruffin, Miss Alice Sharrock, Mrs. Diecy Carter, 
Miss O’Kodelia White, Miss Johana Askew, Miss 
Daisy Bond, Rey. L. T. Bond, Irene Cherry, Daisy 
Mullen, Oakes A. White, Ethel Bunch, Lenora 
Garrett, Lillian Spellman, Donald Lassiter, Clarkie 
Rice, Mary Rascoe, Addie Larence, Miss Sarah 


Cherry. 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Miss Olivia Williams, Miss Madgie Kea, Mrs. 
Jessie Monroe, Miss Mary Vinson, Miss Beatrice 
Hynes, Miss Bertha Bryant, Miss Clara Bryant, 
Mrs. Sarah Moore, Miss Irene Starkey, Miss Al- 
berta Robinson, Miss Sallie Hankins, Mrs. Mamie 
Maids, Mr. Corbett Hankins, Mr. Frank Gordon, 
Miss Mamie Hall, Miriam O. Gore, Mrs. Martha 
Berrye, Miss Helen Rogers, Miss Maud Hankins, 
Miss Hattye Willis, Miss Geneva Rogerson, Mrs. 
Eva Lee, Mrs. Leonora Williams, Mr. Marion 
Johnson, Mrs. Mattie Smith, Miss Geneva James, 
Miss G. I. Saunders, Mr. C. E. Thompson, Miss 
Grazelle Howard. 


County Training School 


Mr. E. O. Gandy, Miss G. E. Howard, Miss 
Johnie Allen, Miss A. B. Morris, Miss Alberta 
Roseboro, Miss G. E. Howard, Mrs. Estelle 


Swain, Mr. A. C. Caviness, 
Miss Lillian B. Williams. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Hill Street School—Asheville 


Prof. J. H. Michael, Mrs. Leila B. Michael, Mrs. 
H. E. Goodwin, Mrs. V. M. Canty, Mr. J. W. 
Carter, Miss Bertha Darden, Miss Ethel Murray, 
Miss Lenora Thompson, Miss Helen Hucles, Miss 


Miss Cora Frink, 


Mabel Mitchell, Mrs. Ella C. Hayes, Miss Lillie 
S. Jackson, Miss Beatrice Chambers, Miss Stone 
Bowman, Mrs. Vivian Cooper. 


Asheville Group 


Miss M. Martin, Mrs. H. H. Love, Mrs. H. E. 
Swann, Mrs. I. R. Jones, Miss Lowry, Miss 
Hammonds, Mr. Wm. Arnold, Mr. O. E. Holland, 
Mrs. A. P. Martin,-Mr. O. McCorkle, Mrs. R. S. 
Battle, Miss M. Johnson, Mrs. J. B. Kebe, Mrs. 
J. H. Weaver, Miss Gladys Porter, Prof. W. S. 
Lee. 


BURKE COUNTY 


Olive Hill School—Morganton 


Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Mrs. L. G. Walton, Miss 
N. A. Scott, Miss L. B. Austell, Mr. P. E. Corpen- 
ing, Miss L. E. Penister, Miss M. F. Avery, Mr. 
J. H. Carson, Mr. J. A. Arnold. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


County Group 


Isaac M. Martin, Mrs. Nettie Miller, Mrs. Ethel 
E. Baucum, Mrs. Sadie Wallace Bell, Mrs. Louise 
Litaker, Mrs. Eva F. Byers, Mrs. Daisy Belle 
Melchor, Mrs. Mary Lou H. Bell, Rev. J. W. I. 
Tunstall, Mrs. Sallie Cannon Weeks, Mrs. Viola 
Davis, Miss Marjorie Safrit, Mrs. Carrie Reid 
Pharr, Mrs. Geneva Alexander, Miss Amanda 
Bost, Miss Mildred Williams, Miss Lena Smith, 
Mr. E. A. Chisholm, Mrs. Beulah H. Green, Miss 
Annie L. Davis, Mrs. Louise Haywood, Mrs. Anna 
Lytie Litaker, Mrs. Rosa Belle Phifer, Miss Mary 
Eury, Miss Thenia Thompson, Miss C. A. Percival, 
Miss F. M. Onque. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Miss I. B. Henderson, Beasie Davenport. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Miss Eliza V. Hinton. 


CARTERET COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss Estelle Worth, Miss Katie Mathewson, 
Miss Lelia C. Lawrence, Miss Louise Spicer, Mrs. 
Rosa B. Lassiter, Mrs. Ethel Turner, Mrs. Ida C. 
Taylor. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss Cynthia A. Holmes, Mr. J. M. Hodge, Mrs. 
Luola Hackett, Mrs. Sara Murphy, Miss Gladys 
Smyre, Mrs. C. A. Cherry, Miss Mabel Greene, 
Mrs. A. R. Westberry, Miss Eloise Hexstall, 
Miss Ethel Howard, Mrs. D. M. Forney, Miss 
Willia J. Jones, Mrs. Dora Brown, Miss Gretta 
Brown, Mr. T. U. Conner, Miss Mary J. Moore, 
Mrs. Willia Michel, Mr. Arthur Tutt, Mrs. Mamie 
Tutt, Mrs. Carrie Johnson. 


Ridgeview High School—Hickory 


Miss M. L. Battle, Miss B. A. Cox, Miss N. E. 
White, Mrs. M. P. Greene, Mrs. G. G. Dillard, 
Mrs. M. B. Cherry, Mr. E. T. Moore, Miss E. E. 
Stinson, Miss A. E. Canada, Miss V. B. Peden, 
Mr. J. A. Dillard, Mr. J. T. Wilson, Mrs. C. H. 
Booker, Mr. A. W. Booker, Mrs. E. E. McFall. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
County Group 


Alexander Blaine, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Mrs. Carrie V. Brown, Mrs. Lauretta 
Coston, Mrs. Vivian Hawkins, Mrs. Joanna T. 
Holley, Miss Ruby Mae Jones, Miss Winnie E. 
Joyner, Miss Mary E. Luther, Mrs. M. L. Grif- 
fith, Mrs. Maria L. Price, Mrs. E. A. V. Herrit- 
age, Miss Emma E. Foreman, Mrs. Laura J. Lu- 
ton, Mrs. Maude L. Newby, Miss Tinnie Jerni- 
gan, Mrs. Sarah Wilson, Mrs. Aline Slade, Mr. 
Charles L. Fayton, Mrs. S. A. Reeves, Rev. S. N. 
Griffiths, Mrs. Fannie Badham, Mrs. M. M. Til- 
lett, Mrs. B. E. Creecy, Mr. B. F. Holley, Mrs. 
S. J. V. Etheridge. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Lincoln Academy—K ings Mountain 


W. Edw. Ricks, Mrs. W. E. Ricks, O. Faduma, 
Mrs. T. L. Morgan, Mrs. M. S. Minnson, H. L. 
Hamilton, Miss C. N. Rice, E. W. Draughn, Miss 
C. C. Eaton, Mrs. M. W. Wilson, Mr. S. C. 


Prof, 
Brown, 


In a few cases the social titles were omitted on the roster sheets sent to the Exec- 


Smith, Mr. J.-E. Peele, Miss Arrington, Miss 
Grace Wellmon, Miss Alberta Howser. 
COLUMBUS COUNTY 
County Group 
J. P. Murfree, Miss Dorothy L. Lane, Mrs. 
M. M. Fuller, Miss J. V. Williams, Miss Rosa 


McKoy, Miss Annie McKoy, Miss A. M. Rayford, 
Mrs. Sudie A. Raynor, Miss Annie S. Henry, 
Prof. J. D. Chalmers, Miss Louise Maultsby, Mrs. 
Annie Wilson, P. B. Best. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


Miss Emma G. Moye, Mr. Wm. Ham, J. A. 
McDonald, Rev. W. J. Todd, Mrs. Lillian Dixon, 
Miss C. E. Johnson, Mrs. Bessie Hawkins, Mrs. 
Shelly Elliott, Mrs. Clare Mann, Miss N. H. Hol- 
ley, Miss P. H. Hawkins, Miss E. G. Moye, Mrs. 
Jennie Johnson, Miss H. Smith, Mrs. H. A. Law- 
rence, Mrs. L. Simmians, Miss J. V. Jackson, 
Robert J. Johnston, Miss J. F. Roberts, Miss 
W. J. Todd, Mrs. Winifred E. Daves, Miss A. S. 
Sutton, Mrs Bettie Clark, Mrs. Rebecca White- 
head, Mrs. Rosa Keyes, Miss Mary Dent, Mrs. M. 
Brown, Miss E. May Bryan, Mrs. Annis Cooper, 
Miss Katie D. McCoy, Miss Nannie L. Holley, 
Raymond Hodges, Mrs. Frances Lawson, Mrs. 
Ethel Guy, Miss Dicia Davis, Mrs. Mary Dent, 
Miss Annis Walker. 


West Street School—New Bern 
Prof. J. T. Barber, Miss M. H. Bowes, Miss 


Ma White, Mrs. Lauretta Smith, Mrs. C. R. 
Fisher, Miss E. Buchannon, Miss Eliza Mials, 
Miss Willie Blackledge, Miss Nannie Drewery, 


Miss Simonatta Jones, Miss Ida Mauney, Mrs. 
Ruth Houston, Miss Lydia Brownlow, Miss L. M. 
Jennings, Prof. Earl Brown, Mrs. Ruth Houston, 
Miss F. Davidson, Miss Mayme Barber, Miss H. 
Martin, Miss Adelaide Fisher, Mrs. E. H. O’Hara, 
Mrs. Esther Powell, Miss B. Sparrow, Mrs. G. L. 
Redding, Mrs. M. R. Bryant, Miss L. D. Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Mary Styron, Miss Willie Cordon, 
Mr. R. W. Pate, Jr. : 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


State Normal School—Fayetteville 


Dr. E. E. Smith, Mrs. E. E. Smith, Dean J. W. 
Seabrook, Mrs. J. W. Seabrook, Mrs. D. A. Bry- 
ant, Miss Lenna Means, Mrs. Lula McK. Bayne, 
Miss Bernetta Lushington, Mrs. Verna D. Ridley, 
Miss Bertha Len Smith, Miss Mabel A. Cloud, 
Miss Selena Melvin, Miss Hettie Winfree, Prof. 
J. E. Coppage, Miss Q. E. Dunston, Miss S. E. 
Hughes, Miss S. E, Coleman, Miss Mattie J. 
Chavis, Miss Anne R. Floyd, Miss Sylvia Crary, 
Miss Leonora T. Jackson. 


Colored High School—Fayetteville 


Mrs. V. A. Shields, Miss I. B. Cogdell, Miss 
Grace Lanier, Miss Catherine Smith, Rev. T. H. 
Dwelle, Prof. H. A. Black, Miss Joana Williams, 
Prof. A. J. Blackburn, Prof. E. A. Armstrong, 
Prof. P. C. Turner, Rev. H. S. Davis. 


Orange Street Graded School 


Prof. Edward Evans, Mrs. Harriet Williams, 
Mrs. Lena P. Henderson, Mrs. Augusta B. Sydes, 
Mrs. Amelia P. Avant, Miss Mittie J. Robinson, 
Miss Emma J. Council, Miss Kate M. Bayne, 
Miss Julia C. Elliott, Miss Francis Williams, 
Miss Alice T. Elliott. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


N. E. Harrison, Bessie B. Tyler, Louise Parker, 
Naomi Black, Susie Hammond, Inez Hextall, Rita 
E. Marshburn, Mr. Luther Wilson. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Church Street School—Thomasville 


Mr. J. J. Williamson, Mr. E. H. McClenney, 
Miss Gertrude H. Mabry. 


DARE COUNTY 
Mrs. G. A. Shannon. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Rey. Charles E. Perry, Prof. Edward A. House, 
Miss Trilby L. Simpson, Miss Annie B. Winn, 
Miss Lettie A. Mitchell, Miss Cleopatra Peoples, 
Miss Salena E. Perry, Miss Lillian E. Simmons, 
Miss Helen E. Morgan, Miss Mary F. Lewis, Miss 
Hazel C. Hill, Prof. B. A. Hill. 


October, 1932 


County Group 


Miss E. O. Thompson, Miss Patcy Fennell, Mrs. 
M. J. Branch, Miss Lillian Carroll, Mr. H. E. 
Williams, Miss Maggie Stokes, Mrs. M. D. Lewis, 
Mrs. E. W. Robinson, Miss Lillian Dafford, Miss 
Mollie Smith, Mrs. Laura Herring, Mrs. C. A. 
Boney, Miss Eloise Middleton, Miss E. M. Stevens, 
Mrs. L. C. W. Manly, Mr. P. E. Williams, Mrs. 
Trene Williams, Mrs. Salina Smith, Miss Hattie 
Carlton, Mrs. Pattie G. Grimes, Miss Hazel Hill, 
Mrs. Jinkie Herring, Mr. J. W. Harrison, Miss 
Maudestine Harrison, Miss M. J. Thompson, Mr. 
Charles Chalmers, Miss Virginia Harris, Mr. G. R. 
Jordan, Mr. B. W. Hill, Miss A. D. Singfield, Mr. 
C. W. Dobbins, Miss J. V. Summersett, Miss 
Ruth Byrdsol, Mrs. M. L. D. Powers, Miss Helen 
Morgan, Miss M. F. Lewis, Miss L. E. Simmons, 
Mrs. Mamie L. Turner, Miss Salene E. Berry. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Pearson Hlementary School—Durham 


Mr. E. D. Mickle, Miss J. C. Lynch, Miss Ora 
Sneed, Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Miss Hattie Jenkins, 


Mrs. B. S. Peele, Miss Sadie Christmas, Miss 
Bettie Foster, Miss M. E. Amey, Mrs. M. E. 
Trice. 


North Carolina College—Durham 


Dr. James KE. Shepard, Prof. C. G. O’Kelley, 
Mr. Jas. T. Taylor, Prof. D. G. Jordan. 


County Group 


Mrs. Nettie Johnson, Mrs. G. E. Taylor, Mrs. 
C. B. Nixon, Mrs. Leon L. Smith, Miss Anna 
Marsh, Mrs. Laurella Parker, Miss Carlotta Rob- 
bins, Miss Lina M. Russell, Miss Nonie Johnson, 
Mrs. Rosa B. Branch, Miss Helen Ridley, Miss 
Lillie Rogers, Mr. C. B. Nixon, Miss F. B. Carl- 
ton, Mrs. H. C. Wilson, Mr. H. C. Wilson, Mrs. 
M. Dawson, Mrs. Gladys McNeil, Mrs. Addie 
Gatewood, Mr. George Monroe, Miss Hattie Hicks, 
Rev. Geo. Avant, Mrs. Rosa Holloway, Miss Marth 
Spaulding, Mrs. Salley Harris, Mrs. Eva Townes, 
Miss Margaret Cobb, Miss Minnie Gilmer, Miss 
Lucile Parker, Mrs. Pearlie Swann, Miss A. 
Lyon, Mrs. Alice Martin, Miss Julia Sowell, Miss 
Pearl Ligon, Mrs. E. Sparks Curry, Mrs. Lillian 
G. Hamme, Mrs. Nellie Baldwin, Mr. Owen Bald- 
win, Mrs. Gertrude Hankins, Mrs. Lelia A. Tur- 
rentine, Mrs. Gertrude Taylor, Miss Lola Harris, 
Mrs. Dorcus Lay, Miss M. P. Smith, Mrs. Esell M. 


Dunlap. 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Miss Vivian Toney Harris, Miss Ollie Richards, 
Miss Catherine Anthony, Mrs. Eulah Griffin, Mr. 
O. R. Pope, Mr. C. T. Edwards, Prof. Jas. A. B. 
Hubbard, Miss Anna Brown, Miss S. Sheppard, 
Miss E. Bullock, Miss H. Harriston, Miss E. 
Wyche, Miss I. E. Lassiter, Miss E. Gabriell, Miss 
P. A. Whitley, Mrs. S. C. Baskerville, Mrs. C. A. 
Battle, Miss Flournoy, Miss P. Brown, Miss Len- 
dora Yancey, Miss Lula T. Walker, Mrs. N. W. 
Drake, Mrs. R. E. Stroud Blount, Miss M. Spen- 
cer, Miss Ethel Lucas, Miss F. Taylor, Miss R. A. 
Evans, Miss L. Smith, Miss M. Hall, Miss R. 
Cooper, Mrs. Mary McKoy, Miss H. Coleman, Miss 


Vv. O. Murray, Mrs. N. Townsend, Miss C. 
Frazier, Mrs. L. W. Reaves, Mrs. A. Williams, 
Mrs. S. Sorrell, Mrs. L. Pridgen, Miss I. K. 


Wood, Mrs. T. Pulman, Mrs. M. Wimberly, Mrs. 
Mary Backus, Miss M. B. Smith. 


Tarboro Colored Schools 


Mrs. Martha Bullock, Miss Fannie O. Bridgers, 
Miss F. G. Brandom, Miss Lillian Bullock, Mrs. 
Nannie Bryant, Miss Corine V. Clark, Miss L. 
M. Edmonds, Mrs. Mamie H. Fuller, Miss Ruby A. 
Graves, Mrs. Josephine Gibson, Mrs. HE. M. 
Harper, Mr. G. L. Harper, Mrs. A. B. Hemphill, 
Miss Laura Hammonds, Miss E. Scott Hines, Mrs. 
Ella James, Mrs. B. G. Parker, Mrs. Hazel 
Parker, Mrs. S. J. Patillo, Mr. W. A. Patillo, 
Miss Helen A. Walston, Miss Pearl J. Ward, Mrs. 
V. L. Watson, Mrs. M. M. Weston, Mr. John Ivy 
Wooten, Mrs. Mattie S. Bowen, Mrs. Martha E. 
Holmes, Mr. W. C. Patillo. 


Brick Junior College 
Mr. J. H. Gordon, Mr. T. S. Inborden. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. M. E. Ross, Mrs. Beulah Evans, Mrs. A. P. 
Green, Mr. H. P. Henderson, Mrs. Carrie Good, 
Mrs. Annie Rivera, Mrs. Miriam Wilson, Miss 
Creola Wagstaff, Miss Miriam Lash, Miss Lois 
Neal, Miss Evelyn Johnson, Mrs. Nell Wright, 
Miss M. P. Hairston, Mrs. Edmonia Henderson, 
Miss Rozella Mae Clanton, Miss Clara Ellis, Mr. 
Edward Hill, Mrs. Sevy Powell, Mrs. Pearle 
Grier, Miss L. B. Jefferson, Mrs. Blanche Wooten, 


Mrs. Virginia Cooper, Miss Louise Willis, Miss 
Dollye B. Patterson, Mrs. Irene Lowery, Miss 
Carrie Rickert, Miss Clara Greene, Mrs. Marian 


Black, Mrs. Barbara Alexander, Mr. T. R. Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Mabel Perry. 


Teachers College—Winston-Salem 


Dr. S. G. Atkins, Francis L. Atkins, Elna V. 
Bridgeforth, Thomas J. Brown, Mrs. Gladys B. 
Butler, William F. Butler, Charles H. Bynum, 
Sarah E. Davis, Lucy A. Dillard, Mollie E. Dun- 
Jap, Carolyn A. Griffin, Harriette A. Harris, Wel- 
fred J. Holmes, Lucy D. Jackson, Charles M. 
Jenkins, George L. Johnson, Bessie R. Jones, 
Mrs. M. E. Kennedy, John T. Long, Camilla R. 
Stinson, Ruby A. Thomas, C. I. Withrow, Henry 
M. MecMorris, Roberta O. Feddy, Wesley H. 
Powell, Frances L. Ross, Alice A. Smith, Andrew 
I. Terrell, Glee J. Willoughby, Mrs. V. R. With- 
row. 


Woodland Avenue School—Winston-Salem 


Mrs. Nora L. Lewis, Mrs. Birdie G. Robinson, 
Miss Maude L. Smith, Mrs. Vivian S. Haithman, 
Mrs. Mary A. McCurry, Miss Mavis E. Osborn, 
Mrs. Nannie L. Davis, Mrs. Irene L. Vaughn, 
Miss E. Faye Cash, Mrs. Eliza A. Bingham, Miss 
Mary A. McGee, Mr. R. W. Brown. 


Kimberley Park School—Winston-Salem 


L. Maude Anderson, Annie V. Beavers, Lilian 
G. Booker, Ruth A. Bramlette, Clara Brown, Lil- 
lian Cobbs, Vahlia Cromwell, Viola E. Crosby, 
George A. Edsell, Mildred A. Fleming, Octavia 
Ford, Amey V. Grant, Reginald S. Hayes, Alma 
R. Hendricks, Mabel A. Lewis, Louise F’.. Moore- 
head, Pearl A. Neal, Douschka S. Osborne, Charity 
E. Peoples, M. Louise Reid, Ernestine R. Reyn- 
olds, Janie B. Robinson, Gwendolyn lL. Seales, 
Susie M, Speight, Vera Turner, Mary A. Walker, 
Willa C. Yores, J. W. Paisley. 


Columbian High School— 
Winston-Salem 


Miss M. L. Allen, Miss E. E. Brown, Miss I. R. 
Brown, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. H. L. Christian, 
Mrs. S. H. Claybon, Miss A. M. Cooke, Miss D. C. 
Cottman, Mrs. A. HL Craig, Miss BE. B. Dufty, 
Mr. O. L. Foy, Miss E. D. Gaither, Miss EH. E. 
Hagans, Miss A. R. Jackson, Miss B. M. John- 
son, Miss L. M. Johnson, Mrs. W. H. Kennedy, 
Mrs. B. McCorkle, Mrs. M. E. Paisley, Mrs. 
I. L. Panell, Miss W. E. Parker, Miss M. W. 
Phillips, Mrs. V. P. Sadler, Miss E. M. Shelton, 
Mr. A. W. Simon, Mrs. M. E. Smith, Miss E. L. 
Wentz, Mrs. L. Wilkins, Mrs. L. B. Williams, Mr. 
T. C. Williams, Mr. A. H. Anderson, 


Fourteenth Street School—Winston-Salem 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Gladys N. Booker, 
Miss Inez DeVane, Mrs. Essie O’Donoho, Miss 
Mamie B. Faithful, Mrs. Esther B. Fountain, 
Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Miss Esther B. Fountain, 
Miss Dorothy Graves, Mr. JeRoyd W. Greene, Miss 
Lizette Hairston, Mrs. Ella D. Haith, Miss Cor- 
nelia Hall, Mr. Walter Henderson, Miss Sara A. 
Hill, Mr. Demby Hobson, Miss Malissa Holland, 
Miss Augusta Holt, Miss Mamie A. Howell, Mrs. 
Agnes M. Lee, Miss Mary B®. Lunsford, Miss Viola 
Lynch, Mrs. Cornelia McConney, Miss Roseila Mc- 
Kinnie, Miss Viola M. McKnight, Miss Marietta 
Mears, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss Victoria Mor- 
ris, Miss Piccola L. Morrow, Mrs. Mary A. Os- 
borne, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Miss Florence A. 
Terry, Miss Emily F. Wentz, Miss Josie B. 
White, Mrs. Martha J. Yores, Miss Eva R. Pat- 
terson, Miss M. E. Patterson, Miss Hazelle Ran- 
son, Miss Esther Robinson, Miss Myra A. Rose- 
mon, Miss Cora J. Sears, Miss Juanita Smith, 
Mrs. Bertha Wallace, Mr. George B. Christian, 
Mr. U. 8S. Reynolds. 


Atkins High School—Winston-Salem 


J. A. Carter, George L. Allen, Selena E. Ander- 
son, Beatrice D. Armistead, Samuel J. Baker, 
Lillie D. Brown, Bessie S. Carpenter, J. W. Clay, 
Jr., Charles E. Colter, Tessie V. Davis, Arlando 
R. Dawson, Marguerite G. Diffay, Loretta P. 
Duke, Iviry W. Frazier, Otto W. Gill, C. M. 
Haithman, Georgia F. Hall, Otis T. Hogue, I. Boyd 
Holden, Catherine H. Jones, Leonia G. Lanier, 
C. C. Lassiter, Roslyn C. Marcus, Essie L. Mc- 
Lendon, Fannie J. McNair, Ruhama E. Moody, 
Sara Alice Mullen, George F. Newe'l, Inez Nich- 
olaswida W. Paisley, Jr, 1. PB. Perry, Thomas’ Ef. 
Poag, Arthur T. Reid, Mary H. Robinson, Annie 
L. Sheffield, Ethel M. Stith, Ellen Waddell, C. G. 
Winston, William H. Stepp, Minnie D. Turner, 
EK. F. Wilson. 


Memorial Industrial School 
Maj. Benjamin F’. Chavis, Mrs. Elizabeth Rid- 
ley Chavis. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Mrs. W. H. Gandy, Mrs. Carrie B. 
Miss Ellen S. Alston, Mrs. Hattie Little John, 
Miss Laura B. Wood, Mr. Herbert Davis, Mrs. 
Sallie Rodwell, Miss Chlora Ellis, Mr. T. M. AI- 
ston, Mrs. Eura Lee C. Smith, Miss Gertie Alston, 
Mrs. A. B. Perry. 


GASTON COUNTY 
Miss Maud Mitchell. 


Young, 
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GATES COUNTY 


Mr. T. S. Cooper, Miss Fannie S. Smith, Mr. 
W.N. Douglass. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Colored Orphanage 


Mrs. E. G. Cousin, Mrs. L. J. Cheatham, Mrs. 
Rosa Cousin, Mrs. Catherine McGee, Miss C. T. 
Green, Miss Sadie Ridley, Miss Mamie Taylor, 
Miss H. Beecher Glover. 


Mary Potter School 


Dr. G. C. Shaw, Mrs. G. C. Shaw, Miss M. V. 
Sullivan, Miss C. C. Burnton, Miss M. P. Sharpe, 
Miss M. A. Tucker, Miss D. E. Peace, Mr. W. G. 
Anderson. 


Graded School Group—Ocxford 


Mr. James W. Hall, Miss Hallie Barnes, Mrs. 
B. A. C. Ransom, Mrs. H. V. Hicks, Miss Ollie 
Hammie, Mrs. E. C. Anderson. 


County Group 


Miss Albertine Theora Edmondson, Mrs. 
Rachel Blackwell, Rev. William Blackwell, Mrs. 
Rosetta D. Pointer, Mrs. Aurelia Hall, Mr. Eu- 
gene T. Harris, Mrs. Missouri P. Fain, Mrs, Mary 
Daye Couch, Miss Frances Howard, Mrs. Malinda 
G. Brooks, Miss Alzie Robinson, Miss C. Mildred 
Ridley, Miss Gleolia E. Hayes, Mrs. Lelia V. R. 
Short, Miss Elizabeth Slaughter, Mr. Thomas J. 
Young, Mrs. Thomas J. Young, Miss Callie C. 
Dunn, Mrs. Mollie L. Peace, Mrs. Leitha R. Bur- 
ney, Miss Martha P. Jones. 


GREENE COUNTY 


Mr. Raymond <A. Morris, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. J. C. Zachary. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
Palmer Memorial Institute—Sedalia 


Mrs. C. H. Brown, Miss L. E. Brown, Miss O. 
M. Stead, Miss T. J. Thornton, Miss K. M. 
Mickey, Miss D. P. Jones, Miss I. S. Morton, Mr. 
R. G. Seott, Mr. H. M. Holloway, Mr. H. M. 
Westerband, Mr. S. L. Parham, Mr. H. C. Red- 
mond. 


William Penn High School—High Point 
Mr. HE. E. Cartright. 


Leonard H. 


Bennett College—Greensboro 


President David D. Jones, Mr. Charles R. 
Saulter, Miss Felice L. Watson, Mr. George W. 
Streater, Mrs. Susie W. Jones, Miss Alice G. 


Taylor, Miss Willa B. Player, Dean F. Marcellus 
Staley, Mrs. Olive D. Streater. 


A. & T. College—Greensboro 


Mr. S. B. Simmons, Mr. W. T. Gibbs, Mr. John 
W. Mitchell. 


Dudley High School—Greensboro 


Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Miss C. B. Carrington, Miss 
G. T. James, Miss B. M. Taylor, Miss T. R. Reid, 
Miss D. L. Sanford, Mrs. Irene G. Minor, Miss 
Alma Powell, Miss Cannie V. Kimbrough, Mr. 
E. L. Raiford, Mr. N. E. Mclean, Miss E. iM. 
Thompson, Mr. H. W. Cooper, Mr. D. D. Boger, 
Mr. H, M. Holmes. 

J. C. Price School—Greensboro 

Mrs. S. E. Byarm, Miss G. M. Whitfield, Miss 
H. B. Holmes, Miss L. J. Nelson, Miss A. E. 
Stewart, Miss C. B. Minor, Miss A. E. Martin, 
Miss L. H. Dillard, Miss G. G. Martin, Miss E. P. 
Wright, Mrs. C. A. Peeler, Mrs. M. J. Roberts, 
Miss Eleanor Johnson, Miss O. L. Wallace, Miss 
Aw B. Hart, Mr. A. D. Lomax, Mr, ©. RR. Hen= 
derson, Mrs. G. D. Woods, Miss R. C. Shelton, 
Miss Nina B. Bolden. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Dorinda Anthony, Mr. C. P. Anthony, 
Miss Irene Shaw, Mr. C. C. Fitts, Miss Gladys A. 
Seymore, Miss Henrietta E. Chapman, Mrs. Fan- 
nie W. Hunter, Miss Josephine Horton, Mrs. 
Willie R. Smith, Miss Frankie M. Jones, Rev. W. 
D. Gatling, Miss Minnie E. Johnson, Miss Chris- 
tine E. Whitaker, Miss Madge C. Murphy, Mrs. 
Bettie B. Pittman, Mrs. Bertha E. Davis Bullock, 
Mrs. Oliver J. Newkirk, Mr. L. Wilson, Miss 
Helen L. Akers, Mrs. Mollie Collins, Miss Maggie 


Young, Miss Emily Earl, Mrs. Elsie B. Simons, 
Miss Lillie Reid, Mrs. Catherine Bagby, Miss 
Maude Exum, Mrs. Florence Arrington, Mrs. 


Susie Wilkins, Miss Mary E. Watson, Miss H. M. 
Shipman, Mrs. Callie Smith, Miss Bertha Moss, 
Miss Lillie M. Alston, Miss Rebecca Patterson, 
Miss Sophie Simpson, Miss Sallie M. Taylor, Miss 
M. Mclver. 
Print Unit 

Miss Louise B. Price, Mrs. Iowa B. Johnson, 

Miss C. E, Tony, Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Rev. J. A. 
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Lester, Rev. J. W. Johnson, Mrs. Ida Warwick, 
Mr. G. E. Harris, Mrs. Helena Harris, Mrs. 
Lee Ella Cheek, Mr. George Williams, Mrs. G. W. 
Williams, Mrs. Bessie C. Smith, Miss Luzianne 
Cobb. 


Hastman Group 


Miss J. E. Stewart, Miss Matdora Carroll, Miss 
Lois P. Hunter, Mrs. Emma C. Cooper, Mrs. 
Westie Wills, Miss Sadie E. Hawkins, Mrs. Susie 
A. Jones, Mrs. Viola B. Pittman, Miss Rebecca 
Johnson, Mr. B. D. Hardy, Mrs. Helen H. John- 
son, Miss Frankie E. Hardy, Mrs. Annie H. 
Brinkley, Mr. C. G. Avant, Miss Susie E. Ford, 
Mr. A. R. Dees, Mrs. Leora H. Dees, Miss Mary 
F. Johnson. 


Junior High School—Scotland Neck 


Mr. C. GC. Clark, Mr. George T. Newton, Miss 
Evelyn B. Pope, Miss Bessye T. Shields, Mrs. 
L. E. Shields, Miss Ethel Hayes, Miss Pauline 
Butler, Mrs. L. M. Clark, Mr. N. L. Smith, Mrs. 


Lillian Bishop. 
HARNETT COUNTY 
Miss Hattie McLean, Mrs. A. B. McLean, 
Mrs. Lucy S. Herring. ’ 


Harnett County Training School 


Mr. J. S. Spivey, Mrs. J. S. Spivey, Mr. C. C. 
Devane, Miss Iola Black, Miss Mary E. Taylor, 
Miss Florence E. Ragland. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 


Waters Training School—Winton 


Dr. C. S. Brown, Mr. Samuel F. Lewis, Mrs. 
A. L, Lawrence, Mr. Robert W. Boley, Mr. Hugh 
C. Freeland, Mrs. Minnie H. Futrell, Miss F. A. 
Weaver, Miss Nollie M. Newsome, Mrs. Flora B. 


Collins, Miss E. H. Brown, Mrs. Addie L. 
Weaver, Miss C. E. Dawson, Miss Annie M. 
Stallings, Miss Amaza Joyner, Miss Emma E. 
Williams, Miss Serena Bland, Miss Mervina H. 


McKenny, Mr. C. S. Yeates, Miss S. G. Bizzell, 
Mrs. A. B. Weaver, Mrs. Alice J. Scott. 


County Group 


Mr. Charles C. Boomer, Miss Mary Mitchell, 
Mrs. Juliet Askew, Daniel Lassiter, Mrs. Amanda 
Cherry, Miss Onethia Garris, Miss Ardelle Gar- 
rett, Mrs. Dessie Early, Mrs. Zeora Smith, Mrs. 
G. B. Garnes, Miss Annie M. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Viola Hall, Miss Fannie Hol- 


lomon, Mrs. Lillian Everett, Miss Dessie Chavis, 
Mrs. Indie Early, Mrs. Lizzie. Lassiter, Miss 


Donia Hill, Mrs. Ida Scott, Mrs. Candace Hollo- 
mon, Miss Maggie Lewis, Miss Fostina Worthing- 
ton, Mr. J. P. Boone, Mrs. Emma Boone, Mrs. 
Mariah Newsome, Mrs. Annie W. Jones, Mrs. 
Fannie Sawyer, W. H. Smith, Miss Mollie Wat- 


son, Miss Doris Reid, Rev. J. P. Vann, Mrs. 
Mamie Wilder, Mrs. Irene Newsome, Mrs. The- 
ora Stallings, Mrs. Hattie Everett, Mrs. Re- 
becca Vaughn, Mrs. Beatrice Vann, Miss Della 


Dozier, Mrs. Carrie Walker, Miss Virginia Mitch- 
ell, Rey. G. T. Rouson, Mrs. Louvenia Rouson, 
Mrs. Gertrude Strayhorn, Miss Alma Willie, Miss 
Albania Joyner, Miss Cora Lee, Miss Flossie 
Stephenson, Mrs. Annie S. Tyler, Miss Dicie Hall, 
Miss Emma Hall, Miss Mary Hollomon, Theodore 
Hall, Miss Bertha Chavis, Mrs. Mattie Hollomon, 
Mrs. Albina Brown, Miss Evelyn Lewis, Mrs. 
Tinnie B. Wynn, Mrs. Mary E. Staton, Miss 
Thelma Weaver, Rev. C. F. Wilder, Miss Lavinia 
Moore, Miss Hattie Beverly, John Wells, Mrs. 
Annie Gay, Rev. W. J. Gay, Miss Nellie Vaughn, 
Miss Annie Stephenson, Mrs. Florence Hollomon, 
Miss Grace Jenkins, Rev. Luke Moore, D. ; 
Spruill, Miss Ruth Watford, Miss Ila Butler, Mrs. 
Amphia Spruill, Miss Annie E. Jones, Miss Trolie 


E. _Brown, Mrs. Annie Hargrave, Miss Gladie 
Majette, Mrs. Lovetta Brown, Miss Rosa Robin- 
son, Mrs. K. M. Hart, Miss Aurie Keene, Miss 


Eula Spella, Mrs. Julia Cherry, Miss Cora Whit- 
aker. 


HOKE COUNTY 


Mrs. Mary M. MeNeill, Miss Beatrice McCal- 
lum, Mrs. Annie D. Carter, Miss Mary BE. Martin, 
Miss Frieda Wilson, Mrs. M. Hester, J. H. Chal- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Scurlock, D. L. Williams, 
R. HE. Leach, W. C. Campbell, Hattie McLean, 
Sallie McNeill, Viola Davis, L. V. Evans, L. W. 
Williams, Mrs. Lillian Cove, Mrs. Christine B. 
McKoy, Miss Anna Richardson, Miss Sarah A. 
Parker, Lillian Dorsey, Martha Handon, W. L. 
McLeond, Bloomer Arnett, Ruth Diggs, Johnie 
B. Wertz, Lydia Goodman, Pearl Watson, Beat- 
rice McCallum. 


HYDE COUNTY 


Mr. John R. Spencer, Miss Ethel J. Rodgers, 
Mr. O. A. Peay, Miss Stella Lee Halsy, Miss Olive 
B. Wilson. 


IREDELL COUNTY 


Morningside High School—Statesville 


C. W. Foushee, James R. Browning, Frank A. 
Toliver, Miss Dorcas V. Croom, Miss Clara’ C. 
Williams, Mrs. Louie D. Eaton, Mrs. Connie M. 
Abernathy, Mrs. Mozella H. Hollowell, Mrs. Lil- 
lian B. Hamilton, Miss Louise Headen, Mrs. Alma 
C. Foushee, Mrs. Laura P. Croom, Miss Martha 
L. Smith, Mrs. Annie Peace Toliver. 


County Group 


Mrs. Lottie Barber, Mrs. Georgia Coble, Mrs. 
Emma M. Lackey, Miss Aleen Coble, Miss Mary 
A Donnell, Mr. M. C. Miller, Mrs. Geneva Miller, 
Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Miss Mary E. Newton, Mrs. 
Sadie P. Murdock, Miss Lucile Buchanan, Miss 
Viola Moore, Miss Estelle Young, Miss Amazie 
Goodman, Mrs. Mildred G. Holt, Miss Jettie M. 
Davidson, Mrs. Thelma A. Chambers, Miss Mamie 


P. Staplefoote, Miss Antoinette Robinson, Mrs. 
C. Holliday, Mrs. Ida B. Ramseur, Mrs. Odessa 
Carr, Mrs. Florence White, Mrs. Mabel Adams, 


Miss Lumacia Sherrill. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


Selma Group 


Miss I. A. Johnson, Miss I. BH. Atkinson, Miss 
I. C. Hicklen, Miss N. B. Moore, Mrs. Z. G. 
Watson, Mrs. A. A. McLean, Mr. W. J. McLean, 
Miss A. L. Gale. 


County Training School 


Mr. W. R. Collins, Mr. C. A. Harris, Miss Rosa 
A. Barker, Miss Bennie A. Grice, Miss Amelia J. 
Parks, Miss Hammonds, Miss Anne E, McAden, 
Mrs. E. R. Vinson. 


JONES COUNTY 


County Training School 


J. W. Willie, G. F. Stanley, R. T. Stanley, M. 
A. Ellison, M. G. Gunn, E. A. Leath, C. M. Jor- 
dan, N. R. Thurston, B. W. Wynn. 


County Group 


Mr. F. B. Holt, Miss E. E. Grainger, Miss L. 
E. Allen, Mrs. Lucy Jones, Mrs. E. L. Pailin, 
Mr. D. W. Murrill, Mrs. Rena Outlaw, Miss Emma 
Charles, Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, Miss Julia Holt, 
Miss Zilphia Kinsey, Mrs. Mary S. Wynn, Mr. 
John A. Everette, Mrs. C. B. Guess, Mrs. Amanda 
Borden, Mrs. Anetta Franks, Mrs. Georgia Mur- 
rill, Mrs. Peter Murrill, Mrs. Mattie Brown. 


LEE COUNTY 


County Training School 


W. B. Wicker, Mrs. H. P. Nicholson, Miss 
Arnetta Owens, Mrs. Vivian A. Chavis, Mrs. 
Maria Emerson, Miss Maria Emerson, Rev. J. E. 
MeMillan, Mrs. L. W. Boykin. 


LENOIR COUNTY 


Adkin High School—Kinston 


J. T. A. Smith, Miss Odessa B. Rivers, Miss 
Vivian Y. Harris, Mrs. F. M. Howard, Miss 
Mabel F. Frey, Mrs. M. B. Aiken, Miss Lucille E. 
Sheridan, Miss Nancy B. Clay, H. S. Smith, 
A. L. Womack. 


Tower Hill and Lincoln City Group 


Mrs. C. J. Albritton, Mrs. H. B. Bynum, Mrs. 
E. M. Banton, Mrs. Sarah K. Coward, Mrs. Sara 
E. Clark, Mrs. E. B. Fletcher, Miss M. E. 
Greene, Mrs. Lalia P. Mitchell, Miss Malissa Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. M. W. Smith, 
Mrs. B. E. Strong, Miss E. F. Watt, Mrs. M. M. 
Womack, Miss B. Lee Williams, Miss Jessie J. 
Williams, Miss M. E. Wynn, Rev. J. H. Sampson, 
Mrs. M. G. Fisher. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Miss Amanda Smith, Mrs. A. B. Loritts, Miss 
Catherine Ramseur, Mrs. N. R. Horton, Mr. A. A. 
Currie, Mrs. L. J. Currie, Mr. J. R. Reinhardt, 
Mrs. Olivia Torrence, Mr. V. M. Sumner, Miss 
Maude Downing, Miss Avies Downing, Mrs. F. M. 
Beaver, Mr. W. L. Mason, Mrs. Susie Mason, Miss 
Naney Nixon, Mr. W. C. Costner, Miss Beatrice 
Norment, Mrs. Eula Hall, Mr. C. R. Armstrong, 
Miss E. J. Greene, Miss Carrie Carson. 


MARTIN COUNTY 


Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Chance, Mr. E. J. Hayes, 
Miss M. Clotel Taylor, Miss Martha L. Dowdy, 
Miss Ethel Walker, Miss Almeta Harrell, Miss 
Mary Knight, Miss Lou Ella Slade, Miss Clara 
Roberts, Miss Mamie Smith, Miss Ruth Hill, Miss 
N. A. Nelson, Miss Blonnie Ellison, Mrs. Mamie 
Budd, Mr. John James, Mr. F. A. Modichi, Mr. 
W. V. Ormond, Mr. J. J. Ward, Rev. H. H. 
Morris, Miss Malita Griffin, Mrs. J. Johnson 
Chance, Miss M. C. Taylor, Miss Pearl Modlin, 


October, 1932 


Miss Ruth Mayfield, Miss Gladys Ivey, Mrs. Mary 
S. Gray, Miss Nora Cherry, Miss Kate Bunn, 
Miss H. A. Haughton, Miss Roberta Sledge, Miss 
Lucy Burnett, Miss Mamie Bryant, Miss Alma 
Pritchard, Mrs. Savannah Hyman, Mrs. E. B. 
Andrews, Mrs. Basha Andrews, Mrs. Eloise Pate, 
Mrs. Rosie L. Andrews, Miss Viola Davis, Miss 
Annie Knight, Miss Hattie Bell, Miss Virginia 
Jeanette. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


J. OC. Smith University—Charlotte 


Mr. Bertram L. Woodruff, Dean T. E. McKin- 
ney, Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Dr. P. W. Russell, Dr. 
R. L. Douglass, Dr. W. E. Partee, 2107 Davis 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr. Yorke Jones, Mr. 
C. F. Atkins, Mr. G. F. Woodson, Mr. F. D. Bond, 
Mr. N. R. Bolden, Mr. W. R. Coleman, Mr. W. C. 
Donnell, Mr. T. L. Gunn, Dr. Thomas A. Long, 
Dr. Charles H. Shute, Mr. E. L. Rann, Mr. G. G. 
M. James, Mr. M. E. Thomasson, Mrs. H. L. Mc- 
Crorey, Mr. Joseph J. Adams. 


Hill Street School—Charlotte 


Miss Beulah Moore, Miss Geneva Roseboro, 
Miss Thelma Harris, Miss Venette Grier, Miss 
Lillian Perry, Mrs. Inez Newkirk, Mrs. Cora 


Tate Booton. 


Alexander Street School—Charlotte 


Miss B. W. Tyson, Miss H. B. Bampfield, Miss 
L. R. Young, Miss M. L. Taylor, Miss I. Eisom, 
Miss W. M. Price, Miss A. E. Stevenson, Miss 
J. B. Wallace. 


Morgan School—Charlotte 


Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Miss Catherine E. Hair- 
ston, Miss F. Elizabeth Frazier, Miss Vivian B. 
Shute, Miss Grace J. Crawford, Miss Willie M. 
Rudisill, Miss Theodora M. Dugas, Miss Floretta 
A. Douglas, Miss Charlotte A. Ross, Miss Zilla 
F. Ledbetter, Miss Luvenia L. Douglas. 


Fairview School—Charlotte 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Miss H. S. Anderson, Mrs. 
A. M. James, Miss M. C. Graves, Miss J. M. 
Croome, Miss Helen Pethel, Miss C. M. Cathey, 
Miss Mildred Andrews, Miss C. J. Jackson, Mrs. 
H. D. Williams, Miss Eva Evans, Mrs. O. J. 
Tate, Miss D. E. Fletcher, Miss B. Cavines, Miss 
J. B. Dixon, Miss Louise Mason, Mrs. M. M. 
Adams, Miss L. Redding, Miss F. H. Partee, Miss 
E. E. Morris, Mrs. G. E. Yancey, Mrs. D. Mc- 
Laughlin. 


Second Ward High School—Charlotte 


Mr. J. W. Anderson, Miss Charlotte Norwood, 
Miss L. B. Watkins, Miss M. S. Banner, Mr. C. 
L. Blake, Miss Danetta Sanders, Mr. Fred Wiley, 
Miss Myrtle Brodie, Mr. J. E. Grigsby, Mr. E. H. 
Hunt, Miss N. L. Linsay, Mr. W. H. Moreland, 
Miss Minna M. Reid, Mrs. J. B. Stinson, Miss 
Delphine Gregory, Mr. W. E. Harris, Mr. H. D. 
Johnson, Miss Charlotte Norwood, Mr. Naudin 
J. Oswell, Miss Ruth Rivers, Miss Salena Robin- 
son, Mr. William Wade, Miss Ethel Wyche. 


MOORE COUNTY 


County Group 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. J. F. McRae, Miss Ibra 
P. Dillard, Miss Willie Barbee, Miss Lillian Jack- 
son, Miss Cleopatra Clark, Miss Verona Byrd, 
Mr. J. T. Penman, Miss F. V. Forbes, Mrs. S. G. 
Calvert, Mr. John Person, Rev. A. C. Pinckney, 
Mr. R. O. Taylor, Miss N. M. Jackson, Mrs. 
Dayte W. Blue, Miss Priscilla Person, Miss E. L. 
Barrett, Mrs. J. G. Green. 


NASH COUNTY 


County Training School 
Mr. W. L. Greene. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Peabody School—Wilmington 


M. J. Brown, H. E. Cannady, G. H. Dwelle, 
B. M. Dudley, N. M. Green, L. M. Hardy, K. L. 
Hooper, M. McGhee, S. H. Mallette, E. F. Moore, 
J. B. McRae, H. C. Neil, A. L. Ormond, S. L. 
Perkins, I. B. Randall, M. J. Rogers, L. A) 
Washington, J. E. Seott, E. B. Telfair. 


Williston Industrial School—Wilmington 


Miss S. B. Hooper, Mrs. A. C. King, Miss Lu- 
cille Simon, Miss F. P. White, Mrs. B. B. Harris, 
Mr. E. A. Hemby, Mrs. H. E. Kelley, Mrs. A. W. 
Lofton, Miss D. V. Tynes, Mr. B. T. Washington, 
Mr. C. H. McDonald, Miss A. R. Hall, Miss R. A. 
Scott, Mr. T. T. Cooper, Mrs. E. T. Harlee, Miss 
C. J. Howze, Miss H. M. Story, Mrs. W. A. 
Brown, Miss Margaret Johnson, Miss Ruby Mitch- 
ell, Mrs. E. B. Stewart, Mrs. E. N. Story, Miss 
N. R. McDonald, Miss B. E. Graves, Mr. F. J. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby Mitchell. 


October, 19382 


Williston Primary School—Wilmington 


Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Miss D. L. Brown, Miss K. 
S. Crawley, Mrs. W. O. Holley, Miss E. G. Jervay, 
Miss J. E. Johnson, Miss A. MacRae, Miss I. A. 
McIver, Miss A. L. Moore, Mrs. C. J. Moore, 
Miss E. M. Morris, Miss M. E. Reid, Miss F. E. 
Story, Miss M. M. Tucker, Miss A. L. Williams, 
Miss S. H. Willis, Miss F. R. Drew. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Miss Eddie White Martin, Miss Catherine Jef- 
fries, Miss Bernice Steward, Mrs. Eva M. Over- 
ton, Mrs. Malinda Hinson, Mrs. Alma Earl, Mrs. 
Willie M. Ashe, Mrs. Mary J. Brewer, Mrs. Mary 
Murphy, Mrs. Devolia Gordon, Mrs. Ruby Scott, 
Miss Benah Phillips, Miss Ethel L. Holley, Miss 
Kathlyn Lassiter, Mrs. Elnora Melton, Mrs. Essie 
Scott, Mr. HE. Paul Tann, Mrs. Joana Magette, 
Mr. Walter Giles, Miss Theressa Blount, Miss 
Lillian Wall, Mr. Joseph Taylor, Miss Verlie 
Coker, Miss Helen Williams, Mrs. Hattie Wil- 
liams, Mr. George Harrell, Mrs. Annie Joyner, 
Mrs. Almeda Blacknall, Miss Bettie Sue Brone, 
Miss Ettie G. Guilford, Miss Anna L. Harris, 
Miss Roberta Boyce, Miss Novella Calvert, Mrs. 
Ruth H. Jacobs, Miss Eva M. Faulk, Mrs. Viola 
B. Lassiter, Miss Willie Mae Jeffries, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Harding, Miss Mabel Joyner, Mrs. Louvenia 
Alston, Miss Helen Sanders, Mrs. Callie F. John- 
son, Miss Inez White, Miss Celia Hoggard, Mrs. 
Eliza Young, Miss Irene Jenkins, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Patterson, Mrs. Annie Deans, Miss Martha Byrd, 
Miss Bertha Lambertson, Miss Viola Mack, Mrs. 
Audrey M. Lassiter, Mrs. Martha W. Garner, 
Mrs. Armittie Johnson, Mrs. Mary M. Cooke, Rev. 
N. K Dunn, Mrs. Lucy M. Dunn, Mrs. Blanche 
L. Edwards, Mrs. Clyde P. Edwards, Mrs. Cherry 
E. Clark, Miss Pennie E. Taylor. 


Rich Square Institute 


Rey. W. S. Creecy, Mrs. Susie M. Creecy, Mrs. 
Viola Bishop, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardy, Mrs. Dora 
Newsome, Mrs. Emma Powell, Miss Blanche G. 
Reid, Miss Lucille D. Hinton, Miss Juanita Fogg, 
Miss Beulah Jenkins, Miss Maggie Harris, Miss 
Sadie Perry, Miss Louise Parham, Miss Ruby 
Crews, Prof, John Bullock, Prof. L. C. Meacham. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Lula Fincher. 


PAMLICO COUNTY 


County Training School 
Miss Council Kenion. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


County Group 


Mr. E. A. Anderson, Mrs. Alice Morton Morgan, 
Miss Willie Mae Bright, Mrs. Jennie H. Butler, 
Miss Anna G. Smith, Miss Eva J. Lewis, Miss 
J. O. Rayner, Mrs. Maggie V. Bryant, Miss Edith 
Douglass Blow, Mrs. M. V. Drew, Miss Merlyn 
Graves, Miss Minnie Hill, Miss Helen E. Reid. 


State Normal School—Hlizabeth City 


Dean S. D. Williams, Miss Janie Shelton, Mr. 
James A. Clark, Miss Edith Cardwell, W. C. Hun- 
nicutt, J. T. Doles, Miss Harriet C. Howard, Miss 
Blanch Howard, Miss Louise Smithwick, Miss 
Edna Harris, Miss Ernestine Timmons, Mrs. 
Bessie Moore Watt. 


Bank Street School—Elizabeth City 


Mrs. Alice I. Johnson, Mrs. Addie L. Spellman, 
Mrs. Willie Martin, Mrs. S. S. Hardy, Mrs. N. P. 
Winslow, Mrs. M. E. Overton, Miss H. E. Reid. 


P. W. Moore High School—Elizabeth. City 


Mrs. M. B. Williams, Mrs. Nellie Kyles, Mrs. 
Lizzie Hinton, Mrs. Tempy Tolbert, Mr. Ulysses 
Bembry, Mr. T. T. Rayner, Mrs. Blanche Hinton, 
Miss Mattie Patterson, Mr. A. C. Hill, Mrs. Annie 
Washington, Mrs. Ellen Spellman, Mrs. Mary 
Poole, Mr. Thomas Lamb, Henry D. Cooper. 


PHNDER COUNTY 


C. F. Pope, Lizzie B. Pope, Ruth P. Pope, 
Goldie Smith, Willie Louise Parks, Carrie J. Bell, 
John T. Daniel, S. C. Anderson, James Rudolph 
Moore, Venetta W. Anderson, Hilda E. Upper- 
man FEasterling, George D. Telfair, J. Alline 
Billips, Hattie V. Gattison, Cora P. Ringer, Leona 
Brown Daniel, Malissa C. McNeil, Anna A. Cutlar, 
Margaret J. Ezzell, Charity R. Miller, Carrie S. 
Ballard. Mary A. Newton, William H. Murray, 
Mary N. J. Powers, Lillian P. Shaw, Maggie L. 
Smith, Avery B. Carr, Lena Johnson, Alma E. 
Williams, Robert A. Swett, Janie N. Bannerman, 
Rebecca J. Simpson, Lucy E. Newton, Harriet B. 
Boyce, Lillie A. Keith, Carrie M. Holmes, Beat- 
rice J. Huston, Lena Walker, Mayme L. Jones, 
Major Bowden, Aslee Keith Johnson, Percy Mc- 
Intyre, Helen G. Smith, Ruth L. Wilkins, Clora 
A. Mashburn, Mollie M. Holmes, Claudia Coun- 
cil, Chester Dixon, Julia A. Kenan, Estelle New- 
kirk, Katie M. Lee. 


Mrs. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


K. A. Williams, Edwin F. Price, Mrs. I. E. 
Rogerson, Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mrs. W. D. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. L. C. Perry, Miss Mary L. Elliot, 
Miss Nellie S. Holly, Mrs. Irene B. Dial, Mrs. 
Geraldine B. Lowe, Mrs. Johnsie Privott, Mrs. 
Eliza S. Williams, Miss Alma Norfleet, Miss Al- 
berta Hoffler, Miss Flossie Hines, Miss Minnie L. 
Felton, W. J. Thompson, W. R. Privott, Miss 
Hattie Perry, Mrs. Ida V. Overton, Miss Annie 
Creecy, Mrs. Sadie Hawkins, Mrs. C. A. Spell- 
mon, Mrs. Martha Blanchard, Miss Martha A. 
Lee, Miss Annie Felton, Miss Izetta Hawkins, 
Miss Sammie Norfleet, Mrs. Laura Lowe, Miss 
Mary Summer, Miss Elnora Nixon, Mrs. Mary E. 
Newby, Mrs. Rosa E. Newby, Miss Beuna Simp- 
son, Miss Elizabeth K. Simon, Mrs. Jessie B. 
Bailey, Albert Jordan, Earl Daughtry, Mrs. Rosa 
Robeson, Mrs. Cleo Felton, Mrs. Dixie B. 
Brothers, Miss Annie Simon, Mrs. Wealtha Rid- 
dick, Mrs. V. D. Hudgins. 


Pls CO WINE 


Industrial High School—G@reenville 


Mrs. Emma S. Grimes, Mr. W. H. Davenport, 
Prof. ©. M. Eppes, Mrs. E. S. Grimes, Miss 
Evelyn M. Phillips, Miss Flora A. Phillips, Miss 
Sadie I. Saulter, Mrs. L. S. Simmons, Mrs. N. W. 
Cherry, Mr. W. H. Davenport. 

County Training School 


Lillie B. Cooper, Ellsworth H. Sadler, Essie 
Wiggin, Onnie A. Smith, Sarah Commander 
Morris, Georgia M. Saunders, E. C. Setzer. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Miss Geraldine Wyatt, Miss Clara Allen. 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Lumberton Group 


Isadore Spearman, Mamie McKellar, Pervelia 
Floyd Hodges, Isadora Spaulding, C. L. Walker, 
Marie Bradshaw, Ethel S. Cunningham, R. D. 


Cunningham. 
County Group 


Miss Sethelle Fleming, Mr. Joseph Bryant, Miss 
Inez Correll, Mrs. S. Bertha Robertson, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Wilson, Miss Florence Epps, Miss Claudia 
Boyden, Miss Maggie Knox, Miss Florence Hall, 
Mr. William Watson, Mrs. Gladys Banks, Mrs 
Corinne Tutt, Mrs. Enva Mangum, Miss Laura 
Miller, Mr. Robert Long, Mrs. Addie Carson, 
Mrs. Willie Hackett, Mr. D. L. Alexander, Miss 
Mary Neely, Mrs. Effie Fisher, Mrs. Alice Hor- 
ton, Mr. J. Lindsay Eason, Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, 
Miss Edmonia Kent, Mrs. Geneva Oglesby, Mrs. 
Mittie Miller, Miss Katie Massey, Mr. Nelson 
Nicholson, Mrs. Bessie Austin, Miss Theodosia 
Barnhardt, Miss Olga Lee, Mrs. L. Barbara 
Jones, Mrs. Bessie Cheshire, Miss Mabel Bing- 
ham, Mr. W. M. Morton, Mrs. Eva Russell, Mrs. 


Cassie Blackwell, Mr. Edward Ellis, Miss Marie 
Weeks, Miss Bertenia Sherrill Mrs. Sadie Fair, 
Mrs. Cora White, Mr. J. F. Sawyer, Mrs. Alice 


Brown, Mrs. Mamie Todd, Mr. W. A. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Maidie Gibson, Mrs. Willie M. Ellis, Mr. 
J. W. Pennington, Mrs. Virginia MeKenny, Mrs. 
Mary Biggers, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Douglass High School 


Evelyn D. Allen, Beulah M. Boyd, Eleanor 
Roberts, Lillie M. Ward, Annette A. Matthews, 
Wilba E. Miller, Madeline A. Johns, Lessie E. 
Anthony, Frankie E. Griffin, Cecilia M. Hayes, 
L. E. Boyd, Charles C. Willett. 


Reidsville Growp 


Miss Mae L. Ivey, Miss Sadie Wilkerson, Miss 
Sara Penn, Miss Marie Morris, Miss Thelma 
Koger, Miss Margaret Meador, Miss Novella Las- 
siter, Miss Daisy C. Daves, Miss Annie L. Jones, 
Miss Geneva Bricefield, Mrs. Annie B. Miller, 
Mrs. Hulda Cummings, Miss Portia Jenkins, Miss 
Mamie Rush, Miss Eloise Hobson, Mr. J. W. Sapp, 
Mrs. Ida Leseur, Miss Bertha Carter, Miss Odessa 
Saunders, Miss Susie Dillard, Mrs. Lola B. 
Powell, Mrs. Hattie Zollar, E. M. Townes, Jr., 
Miss Mary Wimberly, Miss Margaret Elliott, Miss 


Evelyn Gittens, Mr. J. W. Grimes, Mr. J. A. 
McRae. 
ROWAN COUNTY 
County Group 
Miss Sethelle Fleming, Mr. Joseph Bryant, 


Miss Inez Correll, Mrs. S. Bertha Robertson, Mrs. 
Lillian Wilson, Miss Florence Epps, Miss Claudia 
Boyden, Miss Maggie Knox, Miss Florence Hall, 
Mr. William Watson, Mrs. Alice Horton, Mr. J. 
Lindsay Eason, Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Miss Ed- 
monia Kent, Mrs. Geneva Oglesby, Mrs. Mittie 
Miller, Miss Katie Massey, Mr. Nelson Nicholson, 
Mrs. Bessie Austin, Mrs. Gladys Banks, Miss 
Theodosia Barnhardt, Miss Olga Lee, Mrs. Co- 
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rinne Tutt, Mrs. Euva Mangum, Miss Laura 
Miller, Mr. Robert Long, Mrs. Addie Carson, Mrs. 
Willie Hackett, Mr. D. L. Alexander, Miss Mary 
Neely, Mrs. Effie Fisher, Mrs. L. Barbara Jones, 


Mrs. Bessie Cheshire, Miss Mabel Bingham, Mr. 
W. M. Morton, Mrs. Eva Russell, Miss Willie 
Pinkstone, Mrs. Cassie Blackwell, Mr. Edward 
Ellis, Miss Marie Weeks, Mrs. Berthenia Sherrill, 
Mrs. Sadie Fair, Mrs. Cora White, Mr. J. F. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Alice Brown, Mrs. Mamie Todd, 
Mrs. Maidie Gibson, Mrs. Willie M. Ellis, Mr. 


J. W. Pennington, Mrs. Virginia McKenny, Mrs. 
Mary Biggers, Mr. W. A. Hawkins. 


Livingstone College—Salisbur y 
Mr. W. H. Hannum, Mr. Isaac H. Miller. 


High School Group 


Mrs. Adeline Jones, Prof. L. H. Hall, Miss Vina 
Wilson, Miss Annie Lowery, Miss Nannie James, 
Miss Beatrice Riggs, Miss Ida Hauser, Miss Abna 
Aggrey, Miss Myrtle Stewart, Mrs. Annie John- 
son, Miss Grace Corrothers, Mr. E. P. Nabors, 
Prof. Vernon Jones, Mrs. Marie Davis, Mrs. 
Nonie Springs, Mrs. Beulah Gibson, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Wilson, Mrs. Willie Jacobs, Miss Helen 
Vaughn, Miss Callie Montgomery, Mrs. Laura 
McKay, Prof. C. A. Carson, Miss Corrine Austin, 
Mrs. Julia Rouse, Mrs. S. M. Stevenson, Miss 
Minnie Fitzgerald, Miss Josephine Thredgill, Mrs. 
Florence Harris, Miss Annie Pitts, Miss Creola 
Bernhardt. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 


Miss Marion V. McCown, Mrs. Estelle H. 
Sampson, Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mr. W. H. Ash- 
ford, Mrs. Annie B. Barber, Mrs. Lessie Barnes, 
J. N. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, Miss Lillie 
Mae Best, Miss Hattie May Blackman, Miss Car- 
rie May Boykin, Mr. T. J. L. Boykin, Miss Rosa 
E. Boykin, Mrs. Ida B. Bronson, Miss Sudie May 
Bullard, Miss Blanche Carr, Miss Geneva Carr, 
Mrs. Mary Grady Carter, Mrs. Mary Chestnutt, 
Mrs. Mattie Cobb, Mrs. Joanna T. Coel, Mrs. 
L. B. Coley, Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, Mrs. Lula J. 
Carbett, Miss Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Gertrude De- 
Vane, Mrs. Marjie DeVane, Mr. J. H. Draughorn, 
Mrs. Eva Edwards, Miss Emma Elliott, Mr. Eddie 
Faison, Mrs. Ernestine M. Faison, Miss Lucile 
Faison, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Mrs. Mary Fennell, 
Mr. G. W. Fleming, Mrs. Mary B. Gaston, Miss 
Vara Forte, Mrs. Arletha B. Graham, Miss Lula 
M. Gregg, Miss Anna Francis Herring, Mr. G. B. 
Herring, Miss Fannie E. Highsmith. Mrs. Juanita 
Hill, Mrs. Mary Hollingsworth, Rey. J. M. Holmes, 
Mrs. Mary Ingram, Mrs. Martha Kelly, Mrs. Cal- 
lie D. Kirby, Mrs. Katie D. Kornegay, Mr. J. I. 
Kornegay, Mrs. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Bessie Boyette 
Lynch, Mrs. Rebecca J. Manual, Miss Reva M. 
Matthews, Mrs. W. E. Merritt, Miss Katie J. 
Monk, Miss Louise Moore, Miss Eva Mae Mor- 
risey, Mrs. Blanche Coley, Miss Bettie B. Thomp- 
son, Miss Lillie Troublefield, Rey. J. F. White- 
hurst, Mrs. Marzella M. Williams, Miss Connie 
L. Ross, Miss Mary Newkirk, Miss Ruth New- 


man, Mr. Lester Parker, Mr. George F. Peter- 
son, Mrs. Macie Peterson, Miss Allie Powell, 
Mrs. Lila Curby Powell, Mrs. Estelle Robinson, 


Miss Allie Sampson, Miss Lucile Sampson, Miss 
Willie O. Skinner, Mrs. Mary E. Smith, Mrs. Pau- 
line Solice, Miss Mamie P. Spicer, Miss Lula 
Summerville, Mrs. Helen B. Stewart, Miss Bertha 
J. Thompson, Miss Minnie Williamson, Miss 
Gertrude Inez Williston, Miss Ada G. Battle, Prof. 
M. D. Coley, Mrs. Kate Royal, Miss Mabel Powell, 


. Miss E. M. Brooks, Miss Eloise Williamson. 


TYRRELL COUNTY 
Mr. S. J. Williams. 
VANCE COUNTY 
Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Miss Ernestine M. Wyche, 


Dr. J. A. Cotton, Mrs. Henrietta Lewis, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Poole, Mrs. W. E. Williams, Mrs. 
Georgia J. Taylor, Mrs. Laura Jordan, Mrs. 


Carrie H. Sewell, Mrs. A. S. Gaither, Mrs. Milli- 
cent Portee, Mrs. Jennie Satterwhite, Mrs. Mabel 
Wortham, Mrs. Ellen Reeves, Mrs. Juanita Lewis, 
Mrs. Mary W. Hodges, Mrs. Ruby B. Gill, Mrs. 
Marie Spratley, Miss Mabel Pailen, Miss Violet 
Bell, Miss Elnora Burwell, Miss Mildred Jackson, 
Miss Eunice Bullock, Miss Gertrude Kelley, Miss 
Lucy Jeffers, Miss Pearline Brame, Miss Mary 
Pendleton, Miss Ethel Fennell, Mr. P. H. Lewis, 
Mr. W. E. Williams, Rev. C. C. Clark, Mr. Alex. 


A. Bullock, Mr. George Wright, Mr. Harry O. 
Johnsen, 
WAKE COUNTY 
Miss Mildred R. Taylor, Mr. C. A. Marriott, 


Miss Mary E. Coleman, 
Miss Margaret E. Hall. 


Mrs. Bessie O. Blue, 


At Large 


Mrs. M. Arthur Smith, Miss Rose V. Wilhoite, 
Miss Lottie McFadden, Mr. H. L. Trigg, Mr. 
N. C. Newbold, Mr. S. A. Dickerson, Mrs. A. W. 
Holland, Mr. G. H. Ferguson Dean H. Liston, 
Mrs. Hattie Horton, Mr. Joseph S. Davis, Lt. L, 
A. Oxley, Mr. and Mrs. L, S. Cozart. 
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Berry O'Kelly Training School—Method 
Mr, R. A. Carroll, Jr. 
Oberlin School—Raleigh 


Mrs. M. M. Kelly, Mrs. M. T. Haywood, Miss 
M. R. Harris, Miss M. B. Flagg, Miss M. C. 
Curtis, Miss R, E. Manly. 


Washington High School—Raleigh 


Miss Mae Ligon, Miss Emily Mae _Morgan, 
Mrs. Faye P. Maye, Miss Mary Alice Miller, Mr. 
H. T. Johnson, Miss E. M. Lexing, Miss Jeanette 


Hicks, Miss Susie Mae Vick, Miss L. Maywood 
Latham, Miss M. P. Lane, Mrs. C. T. Jordan, 
Miss Louise R. Williams, Miss C. M. Prather, 


Mrs. A. P. O’Kelly, Miss O. W. Hayes, Mrs. N. W. 
Fuller, Mrs. L. P. Eaton, Miss F. J. Simms, Miss 
N. H. Morgan, Miss I. M. Evans, Mrs. I. Mitchell, 
Mr. M. W. Akins, Miss Amelia Hopkins. 


Lucille Hunter School—Raleigh 


J. A. Williams, Miss Thelma Mickens, 
Miss M. Ruth Lucas, Mrs. Lucille McR. Bryant, 
Mrs. A. G. Logan, Miss Elizabeth B. Morton, 
Miss Josephine H. Otey, Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Mrs. 
C. J. Wortham, Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, Mrs. E 
Allen Davis, Mrs. D. B. Evans, Miss R. H. G. 
McCauley, Mrs. A. C. Jones, Miss Helen Davis, 
Miss H. D. Jeffries, Miss Dorothy S. Lane, Mrs. 
N. P. Frazier, Miss Mary Phillips. 


Crosby-Garyield School—Raleigh 


Prof. W. H. Fuller, Miss E. Greene, Miss M. T. 
Brooks, Miss N. V. Tate, Miss L. M. Hunter, 
Mrs. Mary Watson, Miss Amanda B. Rhone, Mrs. 
Marie Gorham, Mrs. G. D. Watts, Mrs. M. M. 
Young, Mrs. Eloise Cooke, Mrs. Bertha A. Leake. 


Shaw University—Raleigh 


President Wm. Stuart Nelson, Mr. E. C. Horton, 
Mr. Nelson H. Harris. 


Mrs. 


St. Augustine’s College—Raleigh 


Miss Jessie E. Gurnsey, Mr. George H. Mitch- 


ell, Mr. P. Young. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Miss Mary Canady, Mr. C. C. Fitts, Miss Annie 
C. Hart, Mrs. E. W. Dancy, Miss Eleanor Wright, 
Mrs. C. L. Jones, Mrs. D. A. W. Pugh, Rev. C. C. 
3urney, Mrs. M. O..Alston, Mrs. Lula R. Davis, 
Miss Louise Perry, Miss Olivia Kelly, Rev. H. Y. 


Cheek, Mrs. H. Y. Cheek, Miss Gracie Branch, 
Mr. J. A. Johnson, Mr. James Plummer, Miss 
Rosana Knight, Mrs. Neevie J. Powell, Mrs. J. 


A. Hawkins, Miss Cornelia Warwick, Miss Edna 
M. Williams, Mrs. E. R. Henderson, Miss Elnora 
Ratley, Mrs. Millie Long, Mrs. Lucky M. Boyd, 


Mrs. Walter Harris, Mrs. Miss 
Willie G. Watson, Miss Bertha Solomon, Miss 
Julia R. Knight, Mr. Alonzo Burgins, Mrs. Ella 
J. Sykes, Mr. A. T. Kelly, Mr. H. E. Fortson, 
Miss Alma Goode, Miss Esther Jerome, Mrs. Susie 
E. Miles, Miss A. M. Witherspoon, Miss Margaret 
M. Long, Miss Lillie M. Leak, Miss Annie M. 
Omohundro, Miss Amelia P. Perry, Miss Edna G. 
Coleman, Miss Ada B. Strong, Miss Freddie War- 
wick, Miss Ruth Warwick, Mrs. Winnie B. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Mary L. Arrington, Mr. Perey Adams, 
Miss Annie B. Alston, Miss Celia Alston, Mrs. 
Rosa Alston, Mrs. Mary Batts, Miss Luna P. 
Davis, Mrs. Aurelia Green, Mrs. Katy O. Green, 
Mrs. Mary Green, Mrs. Mabel Falkner, Miss Mil- 
dred Harris, Miss Mayme E. Hayley, Mr. A. J. 
West, Miss Clara Watson, Mrs. Estelle Green 
Woodward, Rev. J. E. McGrier, Mrs. J. E. Mc- 
Grier, Mrs. Birdie Plummer, Mrs. Eva Pope, Mr. 
R. E. Ransom, Miss Lucy Wortham, Mr. C. S. 
Wynn, Mrs. Lula B. Ingram, Miss Jackie Har- 
grove. 


Enolia Streeter, 


Warrenton Group 


Miss Irene Alexander, Miss Rosa L. Alston, Mr. 
J. L. Bolden, Miss Mary Canady, Rev. G. E. 
Cheek, Mrs. G. E. Cheek, Rev. J. H. Clanton, 
Mrs. J. H. Clanton, Miss Lun P. Davis, Mr. R. 
W. Davis, Mr. H. E. Fortson, Mrs. H. E. Fortson, 
Miss Alma L. Goode, Mrs. Aurelia C. Green, Mrs. 
Mary Green, Mrs. Minerva Hawkins, Miss Mayme 
E. Haylay, Mr. D. M. Jarnigan, Miss Claudia 
Jones, Miss Lula B. Ingram, Mr. A. T. Kelly, Mrs. 
Lillie M. Leak, Rev. J. E. McGrier, Mrs. J. E. 
McGrier, Miss Elizabeth Morten, Miss Annie M. 
Omohundro, Miss Mary Patilla, Mrs. Mary Pede, 
Mrs. Birdie Plummer, Mr. James Pugh, Mrs. M. 
J. Powell, Mrs. Elnora Ratley, Mrs. Ella Sykes, 
Mrs. Enolia Streeter, Mrs. Laura P. Vanhook, 
Miss Willie G. Watson, Mr. A. J. West, Miss 
Marjorie Williams, Miss Lucy Worthem, Miss 
Annie M. Witherspoon, Mrs. R. W. Davis. 


County Training School 


Miss M. L. Merritt, Miss Lydia Hester, Miss G. 
L. Madison, Mrs. P. F. Mallory, Miss Luna P. 
Davis, Miss S. E. Mathewson, Miss Madyln Wat- 
son, Miss Candis Charleston, Prof. and Mrs. R. W. 
Davis. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Mr. P. W. Littlejohn, Mrs. Cora MHonablew, 
Mrs. Jackie Knight Riddick, Mr. Wm. Berry, 
Mrs. Emma Murden. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Goldsboro Schools 


Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Rosa Atmore, Miss 
Lillie Baker, Mrs. Vina Barnes Battle, Miss Cath- 
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erine Bond, Miss Arabia Bunn, Mrs. Mayme W. 
Carney, Miss Mary Carraway, Mrs. Julia A. 
Croom, Miss Beatrice Everett, Mr. W. A. Foster, 
Mrs. N. J. Frederick, Mrs. Fannie T. Cheatham, 
Mr. R. C. Christian, Mrs. M. P. Christian, Miss 
Valeria Edwards, Miss V. L. Faison, Miss Susie 
Faucette, Mr. T. S. Johnson, Miss Ethel McCulley, 
Mr. C. C. Miller, Miss Arlena Riggsbee, Mrs. Val- 
nolia Scott, Miss Jessie Williams, Mrs. Pauline 
Sykes Graham, Miss Rosa Gray, Mrs. Alice S. 
Hogans, Mrs. Sallie Y. Holt, Miss Cora Johnson, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Leak, Miss Hattie Whitley, Mrs. 
Roberta Wright, Mrs. Alice H. Brown, Mr. Hugh 
V. Brown, Miss Mary V. Brown, Mr. James H. 
Carney, Miss Geneva Fields, Mrs. Mary L. Gavin, 
Miss Sadie Grantham, Miss Susie Guess, Miss 
Charity Hatcher, Mrs. Mabel Bright Holt, Miss 
Wilma Jones, Miss Ardelia Melvin, Mr. Geneva 
Parker, Miss Elna Sasser, Miss Ruby Truehart, 
Mr. James E. Green. 


Carver High School—Mount Olive 


Mr. W. H. Cannady, Mrs. Esther M. Sherard, 
Mrs. Annie B. Hughes, Mrs. Clarette Brock, Mrs. 
Pearl W. Conner, Mrs. Annie Kornegay, Mrs. 
Ardelia Bizzell, Miss Annie M. Thompson, Miss 
Allene K. Crews, Miss Salena Cousins, Mr. J. W. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Solomon Elliott. 


County Group 


Miss Nannie M. Travis, Miss Rosa Wooten, 
Mrs. Maggie Stephenson, Mrs. Mattie Arrington, 
Miss Sarah Sykes, Mrs. Christine Brewer, Mr. D. 
S. Pridgen, Miss Callie Barnes, Mr. John Tillett, 
Miss Rosa E. Best, Miss Sarah L. Vaughan, Miss 
Eunice Bryant, Mrs. Jéhnnie L. Boatwright, Mrs. 
Daisy Dafford, Mr. Dock Sykes, Miss Johnnie L. 
Herring, Rev. Felix Bryan, Miss Viola Lewis, Miss 
Anna Ridley, Mr. Charles Bland, Mrs. Maude 
Kornegay, Miss Ethel Garris, Miss Mary E. Winn, 
Mrs. Annie E. Forte, Mrs. Jessie Simmons, Mrs. 
Hattie Harris, N. A. Cheek, Irene Simms, Chris- 
tine Clark, Mary Cesar, Evangeline Forbes, Gladys 
Stinson, 


WILSON COUNTY 


Stantonsburg Street Graded School— 
Wilson 

Mrs. E. P. Reid, Mrs. C A. Norwood, Mrs. A. 
L. Barnes, Mrs. Florence Whitley, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Hines, Mrs. Eva Coley, Mrs. Julia B. Harrell, 
Mrs. Addie D. Butterfield, Mrs. Sara B. Vick, 
Mrs. Julia E. Hunter, Mrs. Sara L. Wilson, Mrs. 
Pauline H. Stanback, Mrs. Lucy G. Davis, Mrs. 
Tempsie Jones, Mrs. Courtney E. Fitts, Miss Lu- 
rean M. Barnes, Miss Elizabeth E. Brodie, Miss 
Martha L. Robertson, Miss Louise Cherry, Miss 
Ivvory, M. Langley, Miss Willie Hargrove, Miss 
Ruth Cobb. 


Local Units Representing 100 Per Cent Membership 


Schools presenting 100 per cent in membership are here listed, though belonging to local units that are not 


registered 100 per cent. 


Errors will be gladly corrected and omissions will be inserted in the next issue. 


BERTIE COUNTY 
Bertie County Group. 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Hill Street School, Asheville. 
CATAWBA COUNTY 
Catawba County Group. 
CRAVEN COUNTY 
West Street School, New Bern. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Fayetteville State Normal, 
Colored High School, Fayetteville. 

DURHAM COUNTY 

Durham County Unit. 
EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro City Schools, 

FORSYTH COUNTY 
Forsyth County Unit. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem City Schools. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Colored Orphanage, Oxford. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
J. C. Price High School, Greensboro. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
Enfield School. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Hertford County Unit. 
Waters Training School, Winton. 
JONES COUNTY 


Jones County Training School, Pollocks- 
ville. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Unit. 


LENOIR COUNTY 
Adkin High School, Kinston. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Alexander Street School, Charlotte. 
Morgan Hlementary School, Charlotte. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Rich Square Institute. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Perquimans County Unit. 


PITT COUNTY 
Pitt County Training School, 
land. 


Grimes- 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Rowan County Unit. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Unit. 
John R. Hawkins High School, 
renton. 
Warren County Training School, Wise. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Goldsboro City Schools. 


War- 
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What I Would Teach 


+ + 


[' I can teach a little child the glories of the sea, 

If he will raise his sturdy arm in worship of a tree— 

If I can plant within his heart a love for moon and sun— 

I care not if he tells me, “Two times twelve are twenty-one.” 


If in magic springtime he comes singing down the lane, 
If when the April sky is gray he whistles in the rain— 
And if he listens for bluebird, for lark and robin, too— 
I care not if he tells me, “Three times twelve are twenty-two.” 


If love for home and mother is the strongest bond he knows, 

If in defense of honor he dares fight his strongest foe— 

If he thrills with live wonder at the ships that sail the heaven— 
I care not if he tells me, “Eight times twelve are twenty-seven.” 


If in schoolroom and on playground he helps to pull the load, 

If to ease others’ burdens he plods down the rougher road— 

I care not if some mornings he arrives a trifle late, 

I care not if he tells me, “Nine times twelve are twenty-eight.” 


If when I look into his eyes I see therein a soul 

That reaches outward, upward toward his God, life’s fairest goal— 
I care not if his numbers are not always in line, 

I care not if he tells me, “Ten times twelve are twenty-nine.” 


—Nellie M. Casler, Canajoharie. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 


SEDALIA, N. C. 


Faculty composed of men and women from the leading 
universities of the country. 


Standard Courses | | Strong Department of Music 


Wholesome Athletic Interests Reasonable Expense 
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BARBER - SCOTIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Concord, North Carolina 


AFFILIATED WITH 
JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
STANDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Students completing Junior College will be eligible for admission to 
the Junior year of Johnson C. Smith University and to the same classi- 
fication in other standard colleges. 


Reasonable Rates Healthful Location 
Wholesome Environment 


For further information write 
L. S$. COZART, Dean, Barber-Scotia Junior College 
CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


January 
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JULIUS ROSENWALD 


LEST WE FORGET 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of earth— 
Hen as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his birth, 
In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean birth,” 

RuDYARD KIPLING. 


E IS NOT DEAD. He lives in the hearts of thousands of children who have benefited from 
the schools his philanthropy helped to produce. In the hearts of millions of grateful Negroes 
his name is a benediction. In the minds of white men and women inspired to nobler deeds by the 
example of his sympathy and devotion to the underprivileged in every land of whatever race. 

JULIUS ROSENWALD did not drudge today in the hope of ease tomorrow. His activities for service 
to his fellowmen were contemporary and immediate with his activities for gain. 





He played the drama of his life by setting up shrines of beauty and service; never looking for 
the dull felicity of cessation. The secret of his happiness lay in the consciousness of the fact that his 
wealth could be made creative. He recognized his duty to his fellowmen and no ulterior motive could 
swerve him from that obligation. 


We shall transmit to our children as a rich heritage the memory of his deeds, and around our 
firesides, through coming years, his name shall be spoken with gladness. 





North Garnlina Cearhers Rernrd 
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RECREATIVE TEACHING 


A New Year Greeting to Teachers 
From President O. R. Pope 


HE other day when I visited one of our schoolrooms a 
little boy with his whole body vibrating with enthusiasm 
was reciting, in a clear, musical voice, 


“Every day ts a fresh beginning, 
Every morn ts the world made new.”’ 


I had read the poem and had heard it recited many times 
before, but there was a zest, an optimism in this boy’s tone 
and manner that brought a new meaning of the poem to me. 
The boy was not merely reciting. He was giving back to his 
class and to his teacher his interpretation. Evidently the class 
under the teacher’s direction had studied until they under- 
stood and felt the message which the poem conveys. ‘The re- 
action on the teacher more than compensated for her work 
with the class. It was recreative. 


As we begin this new year may we teachers appreciate 
our opportunity to experience through our own teaching an 
allaying of fears, a rekindling of enthusiasm, a recreation of 
spirit. Itis our privilege to be dynamos of thought and spirit 
which, being transmitted, will return to us in recreative pow- 
ers, ever expanding and deepening. 


Let us try this type of teaching this year as a panacea for 
“that tired feeling” due to salary cuts, shortened terms, in- 
creased teaching loads. 


One of Napoleon’s generals complained to him of the 
adverse circumstances under which a certain undertaking was 
to be accomplished. ‘‘Circumstances!”’ said Napoleon. ‘‘I 
control them.” 


The teachers of the country would do well to ponder this 
statement in these days of depression and mass pessimism. 
May we not largely control our circumstances through re- 
creative teaching and intelligent organization ? 


“Every day ts a fresh beginning, 
Every morn ts the world made new.’’ 
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Beginning of Activities of the Rosenwald 
Fund in North Carolina 


sh HE history of the activi- 
‘ ties of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund in North 
® || Carolina is one of thrill- 
ing interest. As early as 
1914 Dr. Aaron Moore 
of Durham, N. C., who 
received his early education in a 
little country school in the swampy 
lands of Columbus County, and 
who by pluck and perseverance 
had risen to be the head of the 
greatest financial organization ever 
developed by Negroes in the world, 
The North Carolina Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, sensing the need of 
correcting many of the bad things 
in rural education, proposed to the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers As- 
sociation that it concern itself with 
the securing of some sort of super- 
vision and inspection under the 
general direction of a committee 
appointed by the Association. 
Such a committee was appointed 
at the 1914 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, with Dr. Aaron Moore as 
chairman. So interested was this 
unselfish Negro citizen in the chil- 
dren of the rural districts that 
when the committee named Prof. 
Charles H. Moore as the person to 
supervise and inspect the schools, 
and the Association had no money 
to finance this supervision, Dr. 
Moore himself raised the entire 
expense and salary for the State of 
North Carolina for the year, 
through contributions from Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows, Knights. of 
Pythias, and Eastern Star lodges 
and benevolent individuals. So suc- 
cessful was the work in improving 
the condition of rural schools that 
the following year the State took 
the work under its sympathetic di- 
rection and Dr. Aaron Moore was 
made secretary-treasurer of the 
Rural School Extension Depart- 
ment of North Carolina Teachers 
Association. This position Dr. 
Moore held until 1922, when on 
account of physical infirmities, he 
was forced to surrender the work 
entirely into the hands of Prof. 
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N. C. Newbold, who under the 
State Department of Education 
was the efficient and devoted State 
Agent of Rural Education, financed 
by the General Education Board 
under the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

Dr. Moore, along with other be- 
nevolent Negro citizens of the 
State, continued to aid in financing 
this department. Prof. Charles H. 
Moore continued from 1914-15 to 
1919-20 to discharge with great 
credit to himself and the State the 
arduous duties of this position. 
Though his salary was small, his 
duties heavy, and hardships often 
almost unendurable, he never failed 
to obey a call for service, going into 
the remotest sections of the State. 
Somewhere during this interval 
the State agencies came into touch 
with C. J. Calloway, then having 
headquarters at Tuskegee and 
designated as the Field Agent of 
the Rosenwald Fund. Through this 
agency a part of Professor Moore’s 
salary and expense was met by the 
Fund, doubtless through the kindly 
interest of Mr. Newbold, then State 
Agent of Rural Negro Education. 

In 1920, with the resignation of 
Professor Moore, it was necessary 
to find someone to continue the 
work. A committee of interested 
Negro citizens, prominent among 
whom were Dr. Aaron Moore, Dr. 
SeG@eAtkins, Dr. J; Ha Cotton, and 
G. C. Shaw, and others high in ed- 
ucational rank, were requested by 
Dr. E. GC. Brooks, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
Mr. N. C. Newbold, to suggest a 
successor. This committee, accept- 
ing the suggestion of Mr. Newbold, 
sent up the name of the writer of 
this history, who was at that time 
just entering upon his thirty-fifth 
year as professor of science and 
dean of Biddle (now J. C. Smith) 
University. The position was ac- 
cepted, and in September, 1920, he 
began his work. 

During the first year of my in- 
cumbency, Dr. Aaron Moore as 


secretary-treasurer of the Rural 
School Extension Department of 
the Teachers Association, paid my 
traveling expenses until within the 
year the funds, provided as indi- 
cated above, were exhausted. 

From that date in 1921 the State 
Department of Education set up 
the Division of Negro Education 
with Prof. N. C. Newbold desig- 
nated as Director of Negro Educa- 
tion, took over the expense account, 
as it already assumed, along with 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the 
payment of the stipulated salary. 
Thus it will be seen that the Fund 
has been active in North Carolina 
for a period of sixteen years. 


1. Material contribution. 


During this period there has 
been constructed 750 buildings in 
the State, at a cost of over $5,000,- 
000. Of this amount, through the 
stimulating influence of the Fund, 
the State has given $3,294,365, the 
Negroes and their white friends 
$646,616, and the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund $646,726. But the great gen- 
erosity of Mr. Rosenwald did not 
stop with mere buildings. He aided 
in providing libraries for these 
schools; busses for transportation 
of Negro school children; hospitals 
for care of sick Negroes; scholar- 
ships for postgraduate work of es- 
pecially prepared students; radios 
in schools for education and enter- 
tainment, and with all these bene- 
factions already given, one day at 
a conference with his representa- 
tives, white and Negro, in his office 
in Chicago, he said: “Don’t con- 
cern yourselves to tell me what you 
have done, but rather tell me what 
I can further do to help in your 
great Southern field.” 

Such was the attitude of this 
goodly great man “who had come 
into the Kingdom for such a time 
as this.”’ In all, Mr. Rosenwald 
contributed for Negro health and 
education in North Carolina $980,- 
987.77. Measured, therefore, in 
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terms of money, this philanthropy 
has done great things for the State. 
But the intangible and spiritual 
contributions are so much greater 
that it were better far to dwell 
upon: 

2. Spiritual values that have 
come to the State through the 
Fund. Among them I may briefly 
mention: 


(a) The building of these schools 
has served to develop the confi- 
dence of Negroes in the material 
possibilities inherent in their own 
group. In the beginning the 
bringing of a Rosenwald School 
into actuality was not an easy 
problem. The people, many of 
them, believed the achievement im- 
possible; others saw no need of 
good buildings at so great a cost to 
themselves; but as the years have 
sped on by leaps and bounds, good 
schools have sprung up every- 
where. They have not only be- 
come willing but anxious to give, 
as they have discovered that with 
cooperation success is assured. 

Today the Negro is convinced 
that good school buildings properly 
equipped and the well trained 
teacher living in a teacher’s home 
must exert an increasingly im- 
portant influence in uplifting every 
community. Through the instru- 
mentality of these schools the 
teacher is becoming the leader for 
his people. For many reasons the 
Negro minister is losing his hold 
upon the people, and a new leader- 
ship must grow up in the teaching 
profession, and the building and 
equipping of Rosenwald Schools is 
doing much in bringing efficient 
leaders into the service of the 
State. 

(b) It has stimulated and en- 
couraged interracial cooperation 
between white and Negro people. 
It has helped to bring the educated 
men and women of both races face 
to face to discuss matters of eco- 
nomic and social importance, ban- 
ishing the day of evasion and bluff 
—a day in which the South suf- 
fered a moral blight from the sub- 
normal conduct of its public poli- 
cies because of the presence in the 
body politic of the Negro. 

It thus has helped to develop in 
the State a number of young white 
men and women of vision and a 
keen sense of justice, between 


whom and the old s¢hool politician 
there is a great gulf fixed. As a 
result of bringing the younger 
white men into closer touch with 
the educated and educable Negro, 
there is less acrimonious discussion 
of the kind and quantity of educa- 
tion needed by the Negro, and also 
of the methods by which it is to be 
acquired, as well as the effects of 
higher education upon the Negro. 
I think I am justified in giving the 
operation of the Rosenwald Fund 
a large place in bringing about this 
better understanding, because not 
the least important of my own 
work during those years was that 
by virtue of my connection with 
the State Department of Education 
I had contact with leading white 
educators, county superintendents, 
boards of education, and more 
often than not I found officials 
ready and willing to help. The 
burden of my approach to them 
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always was an appeal for a more 
liberal policy on the part of the 
State for the better training of its 
Negro citizens; that the State ap- 
praise at its proper value the nat- 
ural optimism of its chief laboring 
class; that his sunny nature not be 
destroyed by continued wrong and 
injustice. 

If the Rosenwald Fund has ac- 
complished nothing else, it was a 
good investment of the great phi- 
lanthropist’s money to have some- 
one tell the people in a simple and 
impressive way what the State and 
their friends outside the State 
think of them. It does a great deal 
more in creating good will, remov- 
ing industrial discontent, creating 
a new people, tolerant, patient, un- 
derstanding, and above all a group 
no longer an enemy to the South- 
ern white man because he had rea- 
son to believe that the white man 
was his enemy. 
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Because of the operation of this 
Fund, homes are safe, morals 
higher, economic conditions more 
secure, racial groups more sympa- 
thetic, and North Carolina may 
well challenge her sister states to 
follow her in the direction the Fund 
has given her of fairness and jus- 
tice to all the people. 

3. May I add that one of the out- 
standing spiritual values of Mr, 
Rosenwald’s benefactions is the 





‘great encouragement and hope it 
holds out to the more intelligent 
and representative Negroes. 

The educated ones have grave 
problems confronting them. They 
have wanted to take a hand in the 
effort to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions constantly con- 
fronting them in the State of which 
they form a part. In the begin- 
ning our part was chiefly passive. 
Our people exhibited patience, en- 
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“The eye is a better pupil and more willing than the ear” 
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durance, intelligence — virtues in- 
deed they were, under hard condi- 
tions. 

With growing intelligence we 
have wanted to exhibit more active 
virtues. This opportunity the Ros- 
enwald Fund has helped to pro- 
duce, in giving the Negro the priv- 
ilege of representing its work to 
both white and colored people in 
the State for the past fourteen 
years. 

This representative has thus 
been able to take a constructive 
part in helping the State to: 

(1) Put teaching to the front 
among Negro groups as a distinct 
profession. 

(2) Provide fully equipped and 
well-organized schools in rural sec- 
tions for Negro youth. 

(3) Provide good school build- 
ings in the remotest corners of the 
State. 

(4) Bring back into the service 
of the State large numbers of edu- 
cated and capable women of the 
Negro race who had gone into 
other avenues of employment, not 
perhaps more lucrative than that 
of teaching, but because every con- 
sideration of health and decency 
gave them pause, as they, fifteen 
years ago, looked upon the condi- 
tions in rural schools, often re- 
moved from public roads and diffi- 
cult of access, often by footpath 
only, poorly constructed one-room 
buildings, with cheerless and unin- 
viting prospects; the loneliness of 
the one-teacher school; the almost 
utter impossibility of finding a de- 
cent boarding place sufficiently 
close to the school on account of the 
very fact of its remote and dreary 
location. 

More than any other agency the 
Rosenwald Fund has changed these 
conditions, and today there is an 
influx of capable men and women 
to teach in over eight hundred and 
fifty modern and well-furnished 
buildines brilt through the Fund. 





What are you doing to interpret 
the services of your school to the 
people who pay for that school? 
Do they understand its importance 
as a part of the city’s housing? As 
an institution that safeguards and 
promotes health? As a stabilizing 
force in times of stress? Have you 
let them feel your own direct inter- 
est in their individual children? 
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Principals’ Conference At Rocky Mount 


ERHAPS the largest and 
certainly one of the 
most helpful and stimu- 
® lating principals’ con- 

ferences ever convened 
6 in the State held its ses- 

sions at Booker Wash- 
ington High School, Rocky Mount, 
on December 12th. The State In- 
spector of High Schools, Prof. 
Harold L. Trigg, directed the meet- 
ing. 

Opening the discussions, Dr. N. 
C. Newbold stressed ‘‘Problems 
Needing Thoughtful Discussion.” 
With the use of a map of North 
Carolina, filled in by himself, he 
showed the progress of high school 
education through growth of high 
school buildings and equipment. 
Certain areas on this map showed 
definitely defined sections where 
there is a lack of high school op- 
portunity for the children of rural 
sections and small towns. 

He urged the conference to ex- 
amine the causes and seek a rem- 
edy where these conditions obtain. 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, direc- 
tor of High Schools, after discuss- 
ing the “Ranking of County Sys- 
tems,”’ advised the careful perusal 
of the State’s course of study, es- 
pecially page 75 of the book. 

He also urged the importance of 
organizing schoolmasters’ clubs in 
school communities. 

On account of sickness, Dr. 
James Hillman was absent, but 
sent Mr. A. B. Combs, who in his 
very direct manner made the plea 
that in our instructional service 
our efforts be well organized, and 
that our objectives be observable 
and measurable. 

Mr. Roy Thomas, representing 
Mr. T. E. Browne, of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, 
brought to the attention of the 
teachers the fact that agriculture 
is a definite and integral part of 
education. 

Prof. J. A. Tarpley, the capable 
head of the J. B. Dudley High 
School, was so direct and cogent in 
what he had to say in answer to 
the question, “What Shall We Do 
With High School Debating?” that 
we are letting him answer that 


BY THE EDITOR 


question on another page of THE 
RECORD. 

And just because the editor is 
supposed to be too young and ten- 
der to be interested in so unim- 
portant (?) a thing as athletics, in 
which he “majored” before young 
Edwards had cut his athletic wis- 
dom tooth, and who does not hold 
with certain intellectuals that un- 
due emphasis is being placed on 
this phase of education, and pee 
“the tail is wagging the dog,” w 
are going to let Mr. Edwards tell 
you, on page 18, what he said to 
the conference. 

Prof. O. R. Pope stressed in the 
limited time he had some of the 
achievements in the field of educa- 
tion during the last twenty years. 
Some of these achievements in a 
material way will be seen at our 
April meeting. Much of the cul- 
tural and spiritual in those achieve- 
ments will also be seen in the fine 
group of young teachers who will 
be there to learn how to help per- 
petuate these achievements. 


Inspector of High Schools, Prof. 
Trigg, said some worthwhile things 
about “Economy in Administra- 
tion.” That subject has a very fa- 
miliar and somewhat disagreeable 
sound when it comes from the 
Budget Commission, because we 
know in educational programs 
“there is that withholdeth that 
tendeth unto poverty.” 

The high spot of this meeting 
was the fine address of Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs, head of the Department 
of Secondary Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Briggs stressed the impor- 
tance of clear and logical thinking 
and the clear conception in one’s 
own mind of the thing he would 
have accepted by others. 

We can only benefit society 
through individuals. The main 
purpose is to teach the things peo- 
ple need to know in order to live 
the abundant life. 

Education must meet conditions, 
and the privilege of teaching im- 
plies an obligation to society. 

Defining education, Dr. Briggs 
said it must include all of life. It 
must be adaptable to rich and poor. 


It must be sound, comprehensible, 
and pragmatic. Deprecating mere 
words in definition, he said some- 
one trying to define an idea de- 
clared, “an idea is a mental pre- 
cipitate of a neural discharge.” 

He ridiculed Milton’s definition 
of education, which states: It is 
that which enables us to carry on 
justly and magnanimously all the 
arts of peace and war. Conclud- 
ing, Dr. Briggs said: “It is not too 
much to charge that the most sig- 
nificant lack in modern education 
is a philosophy that is comprehen- 
sive, clear, and directive of what 
education should attempt to con- 
tribute to the betterment of mod- 
ern life. 

“There is only one sound justifi- 
cation for the provision of free ed- 
ucation at public expense, and this 
is, that it may make each individ- 
ual better able and better disposed 
to contribute to the betterment of 
the supporting society.” 

“Let us freely admit,” said he, 
“and even justifiably boast, that 
there have been great improve- 
ments in this matter; that there is 
much in the curriculum of even 
the poorest modern school con- 
tributing directly and effectively to 
the betterment of life; but when 
we have done this we find there is 
a residue so large and so mani- 
festly useless to pupils to whom it 
is administered as to prove the 
contention that as a people we do 
not realize the importance of edu- 
cation.” 





Three Kinds: Which Are You? 


There are three kinds of people 
in all organizations, and ours is no 
exception. 

There are the rowboat people, 
the sailboat people, and the steam- 
boat people. 

The rowboat people always need 
to be pushed or shoved along. 

The sailboat people move along 
when a favorable wind is blowing. 

But the steamboat people move 
along continuously, through calm 
or storm. 

They are the masters of them- 
selves and their surroundings. 
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North Carolina Gives Dormitory and 
Training School to State Normal 


T was our pleasure to be 
present at the opening 
and dedication of the 

@ || two splendid buildings 
5 recently completed as 


Ca) part of the plant of our 
State Normal School at 
Fayetteville. 


A recent issue of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide has so well 
expressed our own reaction 
that we quote: 

Messages of greeting and 
praise were sent by the Gov- 
ernor of the State and by lead- 
ing educators to the exercises 
which marked the dedication of 
J. Y. Joyner Hall, a girls’ dor- 
mitory, and the N. C. Newbold 
Training School, both now a 
part of the State Normal School 
at Fayetteville. 

Named after personages who 
have figured significantly in 
the educational program of the 
Negro, the buildings will fill a 
real need, and they will stand 
as another monumental ex- 
ample of the contribution of Dr. 
EK. E. Smith, president of the 
institution, who has served 
here forty-five years and given 
even his own properties in or- 
der that the school might grow. 

The new dormitory will ac- 
commodate one hundred young 
women and the training school 
is equipped along most modern 
lines to take care of seven hundred 
elementary pupils. Miss Bertha 
Len Smith is principal of the train- 
ing school and has been in this po- 
sition for the past seven years. 


APPEALS TO LEGISLATURE 


Prior to 1929 the need for addi- 
tional dormitory accommodations 
and a training school for practice 
work was keenly felt. When the 
State Legislature met in 1929, 
President Smith made an appeal 
to that body for these two build- 
ings. The sum of $50,000 for a 
dormitory was appropriated, but 
no mention was made of the train- 
ing school. Dr. Smith, with no 


idea of abandoning the effort, there- 
fore solicited the aid of Dr. New- 
bold, director of Negro education 
for the State of North Carolina. 

It was thus that his dream began 
to take on a different aspect, and 
through the influence of Dr. New- 
bold and his untiring interest, the 
General Education Board and the 





Dr. E. E. SMITH 
Builder and Educator 


Rosenwald Fund agreed to give a 
combined sum of $65,000 for the 
purpose of erecting the training 
school and making the proposed 
dormitory more complete. 

Further, the Fayetteville city 
school trustees agreed to con- 
tribute $20,000 to provide facilities 
for the elementary education of 
the majority of Negro school chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. Dr. 
Smith offered fifty acres of his 
personal property as a site for the 
proposed school. 


EDUCATORS HONORED 


At the dedicatory exercises the 
main addresses were delivered by 





Dr. Newbold and Dr. Joyner, for 

whom the buildings are named. 

Dr. Joyner was the State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction when 

Negro education had its real be- 

ginning. Both of the speakers 

paid glowing tributes to President 

Smith, 

Others speaking were H. L. 
Cook, chairman of the State 
Normal board of trustees, and 
Superintendent Horace Sisk of 
the Fayetteville schools. Greet- 
ings were brought from the 
University of North Carolina 
by Chas. G. Rose; Livingstone 
College, President W. J. Trent; 
Shaw University, Dean J. L. 
Tilley; St. Augustine College, 
A. P. Chippey; and Brick Jun- 
ior College, Dean Rufus J. 
Hawkins. 

Others bringing messages of 
commendation were A. J. 
Blackburn, of the Fayetteville 
colored schools; D. M. Jarni- 
gan, of John R. Hawkins High 
School, Warrenton; C. M. Epps, 
principal, Greenville; E. A. 
Armstrong, president of the 
State Normal Alumni Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Annie W. Holland, 
Miss Ada G. Battle, Miss A. B. 
Brodie, W. H. Powell, H. L. 
Trigg, inspector of Negro high 
schools; L. A. Oxley, director 
of Publie- Welfare; E. »M: 
Lewis, and Dr. G. E. Davis, 

executive secretary, State Teach- 

ers Association. 

GOVERNOR SENDS GREETINGS 
Felicitations from Governor O. 

Max Gardner, President H. L. Mc- 

Crorey of Smith University, and 

many others were read by Prof. G. 

H. Ferguson, assistant director of 

the State division of Negro educa- 

tion. Dean J. Warde Seabrook 
presented the speakers. Music 
was furnished by the Young Wom- 
en’s Sextette. The guests were en- 
tertained in the H. L. Cook dining 
hall following the exercises. 
During his nearly half a century 
at the institution Dr. Smith has 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Registrar As An Educational Counselor 


By S. HERBERT ADAMS 


Registrar, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 


HE title of my topic, 
“The Registrar As An 
Educational Counselor,” 

® || has no doubt brought to 

your minds the ques- 

tions, ‘““‘Why should the 

registrar be an educa- 

tional counselor?” ‘What is there 

connected with a registrar’s office 

that would lead one to the conclu- 

sion that it is in that office that 
counseling can be done?” 

In dealing with my topic, I shall 
treat it in three main divisions: 
(1) Educational counseling in gen- 
eral; (2) The requisites for a suc- 
cessful counselor; (8) The fitness 
of the registrar for counselor. 

The office of Educational Coun- 
selor or Personnel Director, call it 
whatever name you choose, I am 
sure is unknown in almost all of 
our Negro institutions of higher 
learning. However, counseling of 
some kind has been going on in 
most, institutions since educational 
procedure has become systema- 
tized. 

Educational counseling, like 
everything else relating to educa- 
tive procedure, has its problems, 
and the problem of educational 
counseling is a serious one. Educa- 
tional counseling should begin in 


the high school and be continued | 


through the college. In the high 
school the student has to be pre- 
pared either for entrance to college 
or for citizenship, for not all high 
school products should be allowed 
to go to college. In the college the 
student must be counseled as to the 
choice of a profession. We may 
therefore ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, Does the cause of the prob- 
lem of educational counseling lie 
with the high school or with the 
college? 

Accrediting agencies and state 
boards today have certain definite 
standards that must be met by 
secondary schools and colleges if 
they are to exist as such. These 
standards are necessary, no doubt; 
but the high schools are so busy 
trying to meet these standards that 


the individual student suffers, and 
he goes through high school with 
his individual capacity sadly neg- 
lected. The wave that is now 
sweeping over the country for more 
of the practical in education is fore- 
ing upon the high school a very 
difficult situation. While the large 
high school of the city is attempt- 
ing to meet this demand, it must be 
remembered that the present excel- 
lence of the high school curriculum 
is due to that very dominance of 
the college that it is now attempt- 
ing to throw off. Whatever the 
changes that may be made, each 
new subject must meet a standard 
of educational value that is the 
equal of any part of the present 
curriculum. When this has been 
accomplished, and not until then, 
should the high school demand that 
the college accept these new courses 
as a preparation for entrance. 
But what about the high school 
as a preparation for entrance into 
the great university of the world’s 
activities? With the development 
of modern business along all lines, 
there is a demand for trained men 
with no less preparation for their 
life work than that of professional 
men. Efficiency is now the key 
word to success. In the light of 
the present demand for efficiency 
in all undertakings, the by-product 
or waste of the public schools is 
sufficient to force them into bank- 
ruptcy and to demand the appoint- 
ment of a receivership. With ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of those 
who enter the first grade dropping 
out before graduation from high 
school, there must be some real and 
practical reason for their action. 
While many leave for reasons be- 
yond the control of the administra- 
tion, investigations show that fully 
60 per cent of those who leave high 
school do so because it does not 
offer them what, in their opinion 
and experience, they need for the 
work they desire to enter. They 
have not been given that educa- 
tional counseling which would have 
prevented them from drifting into 
jobs for which they were unfitted. 


Much of the failures and disap- 
pointments in life, and possibly 
much of the crime that abounds, 
may be attributed to the fact that 
so many of our youth go out from 
the public schools today imperfectly 
prepared to meet the demands of 
the world in which they must make 
a living. It is becoming more and 
more evident that our public 
school system, as efficient as it may 
be today, is under some obligation 
to this vast throng of unfortunates, 
who may be considered as victims 
of its neglect. The history of most 
men is one of drifting—drifting 
through school, drifting from one 
occupation to another, drifting 
through life without any aim. Prob- 
ably, then, counseling is needed in 
college because the high school has 
failed to arouse in the mind of the 
student any real reason for going 
to college. 

Let us now turn to the college 
and see if we can discover there 
the cause of the problems which 
confront the educational counselor. 
Most colleges have a cut system of 
some kind, and I am led to the con- 
clusion that the system has come 
about as a result of improper pre- 
sentation of college courses, which 
are sometimes so lacking in inter- 
est and content as to result in a 
poor attendance on the part of stu- 
dents. Does the average college 
instructor so present his course as 
to make it interesting to his stu- 
dents, to hold their attention, and 
to make the students see the real 
value of his course? Does not the 
instructor sometimes use his reci- 
tation period to discuss irrelevant 
topics, to give voice to his own 
views, to expound his own theories, 
often based on half truths, thus 
doing more harm than good to the 
seeker after truth? These are some 
of the problems that confront an 
educational counselor. 

It will not be out of place here 
to discuss briefly a phase of the 
problem dealing with the public 
viewpoint and the student view- 
point respectively. What is the 
opinion existing in the public mind 
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as to the relation of the school to 
the public? and What is the view- 
point of the student as to the aim 
and purpose of education? 

In the first place, it seems to me 
that the general opinion of the 
public is that education should be 
given to all who ask for it. The 
State University, being a tax-sup- 
ported institution, must accept 
every graduate of a State accred- 
ited high school. The denomina- 
tional institution, founded upon 
the belief that the State University 
is a godless institution, will not 
turn from its doors the students 
seeking admission there. And now 
that we have him, what can we do 
with him? Here is another prob- 
lem for the counselor. 

And what of the student him- 
self? Educators to a great extent 
have made a hero of the college 
graduate, at the same time disdain- 
ing the student who, in early life, 
desires to follow a trade. We have, 
too, the sons of those parents who 
have had the good fortune to ac- 
cumulate some of this world’s 
goods, who have pampered and in- 
dulged their children. This class 
of students come to college, not 
seeking a real education, not seek- 
ing after truth, but they are con- 
cerned about fraternity and soror- 
ity life, about social life, about ath- 
letics and other extra-curricular 
activities. But the blame does not 
lie entirely with the parent. Ad- 
ministrators and instructors alike 
have knowingly encouraged and 
overemphasized the importance of 
these things which we know are 
not conducive to intellectual life. I 
say knowingly, because we recog- 
nize that unless we submit to the 
whims of these students our enroll- 
ment will decrease, the alumni will 
criticize, and the public ridicule. 
So it is, then, that we cater, not so 
much to those who come to college 
for a serious purpose, as to those 
who come for the atmosphere and 
distinction that a college gives. 

These are perhaps some of the 
problems that must be solved by 
the Educational Counselor. 

I come now to the question, 
“What are the requisites for a suc- 
cessful counselor?” The _ first 
requisite for educational counsel- 
ing is a sympathetic understanding 
of human nature and experience. 


The counselor must be inspired by 
his mission, and must find success 
through rich experience. Next he 
should have a knowledge of psy- 
chology, such as psychology of ado- 
lescence. He should not be swayed 
by sentiment, yet he should be 
quick to see the human side of the 
problem. He must be able to in- 
spire self-confidence in the student. 
Faith, not in the counselor, but 
in himself, is the essential factor. 
For this reason the counselor 
should keep himself in the back- 
ground, while he skilfully guides 
the student toward the realization 
of his own vocational aim. 


Let us now deal with the ques- 
tion, “Who should do the counsel- 
ing?” Some perhaps will say the 
instructors, and others the dean of 
the college. 

If we give the question a little 
thought, we will discover that the 
instructor is unable to do effective 
counseling. I do not mean to im- 
ply that the instructor is not 
capable of doing educational coun- 
seling. Indeed, many of them are 
willing and anxious to help in 
every possible way. But are not 
our instructors for the most part 
subject-minded rather than stu- 
dent-minded? The instructor is so 
engrossed in his subject that he 
does not see the student in the 
proper perspective. Then, there is 
the instructor who, feeling his im- 
portance, tries to baffle the student 
by complicating his subject-matter, 
rather than help the student by 
simplifying it. Very often he lec- 
tures over his student instead of to 
him. We also have instructors 
who try to coerce students to study 
their lessons by holding over their 
heads the fear of an impending ex- 
amination. Why should a student 
fear an examination? Further, 
why should a student cheat and lie 
in the classroom—cheat and lie by 
handing in work that is not his 
own, instead of using his own ca- 
pacities? Something is wrong 
somewhere when a student will 
cheat in class. Are we not doing 
too much testing and not enough 
scientific teaching? The instruc- 
tor, therefore, is not capable of 
doing effective counseling, because 
he has been forced into conditions 
which have made it impossible for 
him to get that intimate contact 
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with the student which effective 
counseling demands. 

We come now to the question of 
the Dean of the College, as the one 
who should do educational counsel- 
ing. But just as the instructor be- 
comes subject-minded, so does the 
dean become school-minded. He 
thinks in terms of requisites; of 
credit hours and grade points; of 
sequences of study and of adminis- 
trative problems, that occupy so 
much of his time that the student 
is neglected. 

Since, then, educational counsel- 
ing can not be effectively per- 
formed by instructors or deans, it 
seems that there should be an indi- 
vidual trained to do this work. But 
how many schools in our group can 
afford to employ ‘such an individ- 
ual? Very few, if any at all. And 
so I say that the work of registrar 
and that of educational counselor 
could be combined. With well- 
trained clerical help, the actual 
work of recording grades could be 
delegated to a recorder and the 
registrar could devote more of his 
time to counseling. 

However, if the registrar is to 
do effective counseling he must 
have a definite form and procedure 
for counseling. There is certain 
information which must be ob- 
tained from every student, and 
this should be secured at the time 
of the student’s registration. Forms 
used in connection with pre-regis- 
tration and registration proper 
should be so gotten out as to assist 
the registrar in his counseling. 

But why the registrar? you may 
ask. The registrar sits at the cen- 
ter of the university’s administra- 
tive life; his office is the heart of 
the institution; it is a bureau of 
information where the histories of 
each and every student are written 
from semester to semester, and 
from year to year, and remain for 
future reference for all time. A 
nurse may keep the health chart of 
a patient, but it is the doctor who 
interprets that chart and deter- 
mines remedial measures for the 
recovery of the patient. So, too, 
for the purpose of counseling, the 
counselor alone can interpret the 
records that should be on file in the 
office of the registrar. The regis- 
trar has been in the position to 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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How the Problem Question Is Replacing the 
Fact Question in Teaching Geography 


URVEY reports from 
cities and states all over 
the United States lead 
us to believe that geog- 
raphy is the most neg- 

Cs lected as well as the 

most poorly taught of 
all school subjects. It is one that 
appears to foot the list, when peda- 
gogy approaching an ideal is con- 
sidered. It is one that is generally 
disliked by most pupils; it is one 
that has been kept most remote 
from the child’s experiences; it is 
one that has been taught mainly 
through memorization; it is one 
that has become just a mean- 
ingless jumble of condensed facts 
and statements about some partic- 
ular city, state, or country. The 
teaching of geography is repres- 
sive rather than instructive, life- 
less rather than vital. 

The geography of yesterday was 
just the assignment of pages with 
the view of finding the answers to 
the questions at the end of the sec- 
tion. The answers were brief, and 
deficient in detail; the teacher 
added very little; there was no 
class discussion, with no outside 
reading required. It was just 
taught—I might say, “just follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance.” 

Knowing this is true, teachers 
everywhere should apply them- 
selves to the task of learning how 
to teach it by becoming interested 
in the most effective methods of 
presentation. 

Are you not willing to concede 
the fact that it is easier to follow 
the textbook, asking questions 
based upon the lesson; that it is far 
simpler than planning for discus- 
sion rather than recitation? The 
textbook is but one of a number of 
reference books that should be used 
only to assist in gathering infor- 
mation about problems. Material 
like maps and projects help to de- 
velop initiative, but supplementary 
books should be so essential that it 
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is difficult to discriminate between 
the text or basal book and the sup- 
plementary geography. 

It is without doubt evident that 
the teachers of today are taking a 
point of view fundamentally differ- 
ent to that in the previous discus- 
sion. They are trying to get away 
from that old fact—question method 
of teaching—that in any subject 
we want to strengthen the intel- 
lect, train the mind, emphasize cul- 
ture and mental discipline; but 
that pupils should be given an op- 
portunity to acquire the kind of 
knowledge and gain the kind of 
skill they will have need to use in 
everyday life. This may be brought 
about through the project or prob- 
lem method. 

While we are moving rapidly to- 
ward an educational program de- 
noted by the terms, Project, Prob- 
lem, Motive, and Interest, it is not 
to be supposed that there is com- 
plete harmony among teachers re- 
specting the precise meaning and 
implication of each of these terms. 
Many think project and problem 
mean identically the same, while 
others make a sharp distinction be- 
tween them. To some project re- 
fers to definite tasks requiring con- 
structive motor activity in their 
performance, while problem refers 
to tasks requiring intellectual 
processes without, motor execution. 
The distinction between the two is 
after all not very vital. 

The problem method attributes 
the following values: 


1. The pupils have a definite 
goal to reach, and each assignment 
leads them toward the solution. 

2. Pupils receive a direct train- 
ing in weighing values, because in- 
dependently they must select and 
reject material bearing upon the 
subject under discussion. 

3. They are trained in habits of 
mind that will be equally useful 
to them in the solution of other 
problems in other subjects or les- 


sons. It is therefore useful because 
it is not confined to one subject. 

4. The principles acquired in the 
problem method—learning how to 
study—are identical with those 
used in the solution of life prob- 
lems. ; 

5. Problems and projects if se- 
lected with due regard to the pu- 
pils, and if accepted by them as 
their own, are likely to be suffi- 
ciently interesting to cause pupils 
to work with enthusiasm. 

6. It gives the pupil an insight 
into geographical principles and 
data on geography as a whole. 

7. In solving problems, children 
are able to acquire, to organize, 
and immediately utilize certain es- 
sential material. 

8. The solution of problems en- 
courages pupils to use supplemen- 
tary texts and books; causes them 
to collect material bearing upon the 
problem from sources other than 
the schoolroom. 

9. They develop a desire to read 
for pleasure and information, since 
they have a specific purpose for 
which to read. 

10. By means of live problems 
pupils realize that geography is 
concerned with the present; that it 
is a living, growing subject, involv- 
ing knowledge of the world and its 
people, of the work that they do, 
and of the interdependence of peo- 
ple in the world as the home of 
man. 

In using such a method it pro- 
vides opportunity for continually 
working with one’s fellows. One of 
the social aims of education today 
is to teach codperation and mutual 
helpfulness. Does not this method 
of instruction afford ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of such 
social virtues? 

Pupils learn most rapidly and 
most effectively when trying to 
carry out a purpose which they 
earnestly wish to accomplish. One 
writer has said the most valuable 
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habit which one can acquire is 
that of translating desire into pur- 
pose and seeing it through. A 
seamstress drafts a pattern; her 
desire is to see a finished product. 
A farmer sows his seed; he is 
anxious to reap. An artist paints 
a picture; it is his greatest desire 
to stand back and scrutinize the 
harmony and blending of the beau- 
tiful colors. All these had some 
aim in view; they were all work- 
ing for something. So it is with 
the child who has some problem to 
solve: he will use every effort in 
working for the solution. 

Are not the advantages just 
named enough to convince the con- 
scientious teacher, who is anxious 
for her subject to stand out, that 
it is worth trying, that it is a bet- 
ter method than the old fact—ques- 
tion method? 

The pupil of today who is to be 
the teacher of tomorrow with such 
training from the use of such a 
method as the problem method, 
that furnishes so rich advantages, 
must and will be superior to the 
teachers of the present. 

In carrying out such type of pre- 
sentation there are four important 
steps involved: 

1. In preparation for the prob- 
lem, data must be secured out of 
which problems should arise. 

2. The problem is raised. 

3. The problem is tested. Ma- 
terials are to be secured, interpret- 
ed, and applied. 

4. The problem is solved. 

Allow me to illustrate a type 
problem lesson. 


MAIN PROBLEM—T7 0 discover 
make dairying most profitable. 


how to 


A. Sup-propLEM — What determines the 
location of a dairy? 
1. Market demands 
a. Milk, butter, cheese. 
2. Transportation, 
. Food production, 
a. Amount of land required. 
b. Fertility of soil. 
ec. Favorable climate. 
d. Water supply. 


What equipment is 


ww 


B. SuB-PPROBLEM — 
used ? 
1. Stock: 
a. How selected 
(1) For quality of milk, 
(a) Holstein, Ayrshire. 
(2) For per cent of butter-fat, 
(a) Jersey, Guernsey. 
b. Care: 
(1) Food. 
(2) Shelter. 
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The Newbold Celebration 


By PRESIDENT O. R. POPE 


NE of the outstanding events 
of the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association in April, 1933, will be 
a special recognition of Mr. N. C. 
Newbold’s twenty years of service. 


The November meeting of the 
Executive Committee voted to ask 
the three sections of the Associa- 
tion, College, High School, and E]- 
ementary, each directed by its own 
chairman, to form a committee of 
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2. Equipment: 
Barns, milkhouse, machinery, 
creamery, silos. 


are some dairies 
modern than 


C. SUB-PROBLEM — Why 
more complete and 
others? 


1. Available capital. 

2. Market demands. 

3. Labor-saving devices. 

4. Meeting inspection requirements. 


D. Sus-propLEM—How are milk and its 
products kept pure and clean? 


Cleanliness and care. 
Tests. 

Requirements of laws. 
Inspectors. 


wn Re 
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Let us trust that the next sur- 
veys made of the teaching of geog- 
raphy will show some improve- 
ments have been made; that it isn’t 
the most neglected as well as the 
most poorly taught of all school 
subjects; that it does not foot the 
list when pedagogy approaching 
an ideal is considered; but that it 
is a subject liked by most pupils, 
one that carries great enthusiasm, 
and one in which the best methods 
of presentation are used. 


TYPE PROBLEMS 


Topical arrangement. 
Newspaper clippings. 
Maps. 

Selections, 

Bulletin board. 
Group work. 
Blackboard. 


REFERENCES 
The Teaching of Geography. Branom. 
Teaching Geography by Problems. Smith. 
Every Teacher’s Problem. Stark. 
Brief Guide to the Project Method. Hosic- 
Chase, 
Projects and Problems—Teachers’ Guide. 


M. V. O'Shea. 


which the Executive Secretary 
shall act as chairman. This com- 
mittee is to work with a general 
steering committee composed of 
President Pope, Dr. G. C. Shaw, 
treasurer, Mr. H. L. Trigg, high 
school inspector. 

This era of educational progress 
is to be represented factually and 
graphically. A survey of the 
foundation and its builders who 
made this era possible, the ac- 
complishments of these twenty 
years, interwoven with inspira- 
tional addresses and music, will 
constitute an integrating program 
that will make it worth while for 
any teacher to be present at this 
particular time, to say nothing of 
the other interesting features of 
the annual meeting. 

College presidents, normal 
school heads, elementary and high 
school principals and supervisors, 
teachers in every schoolroom in the 
State, are invited to register their 
interest in this special celebration. 

Perhaps the best way will be one 
hundred per cent membership of 
every one of the six thousand Ne- 
gro teachers. From three thou- 
sand in 1912 we have grown to 
twice that number in 1932. What 
finer expression could there be 
than one hundred per cent mem- 
bership to match the one hundred 
per cent in growth during these 
twenty years that Mr. Newbold has 
guided our educational destiny! 

Twenty years ago our colleges 
in North Carolina were glad to 
employ as teachers those not one 
whit better prepared (and in many 
instances not as well) than are our 
high school teachers today. Our 
high schools in their present form 
were still unborn, our normal 
schools were a little better than our 
present elementary schools. Our 
elementary schools, pitifully inad- 
equate in many cases, were taught 
by many poorly-trained teachers. 

However, under these handicaps 
no more thorough, more conscien- 
tious work has ever been done. It 
made this era possible. 

We have come a long way in 
twenty years. This celebration 
should be prophetic. 
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The Challenge of the New Year 


HE epitaph of the year 1932 has been written; 

its death gave birth to 1933, and so like rushing 
waves the ages pass, each bearing upon its foaming 
crest, to you and me, its sorrows and its joys. 


What Thomas Carlyle so beautifully says of our 
days is true of years: 
“Lo, here hath been dawning another new day! 
Say, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
Behold it aforetime no eye ever did; 
So soon, and forever, from all eyes ’tis hid. 
Out of eternity this new day was born: 
Into eternity at night ’twill return. 
Lo, here hath been dawning another blue day, 
Say, wilt thou let it slip useless away?” 


The new year is upon us. Today is the frontier 
line, the remotest outpost of human achievement. 

Here we face new issues, fight new battles, gain 
new conquests, or lose ground. Frim this thin line 
we see new vistas and envision new heights. 

At this season we are tempted, in moments of 
revery, to look back into the fading mist of yesterday 
or climb into the thin cold atmosphere of tomorrow. 

But our tomorrows will soon be yesterdays, ever 
receding—like ships that pass in the night. Tomor- 
row looks to today, expecting those who wear the 
insignia of teacher shall offer the future a generation 
of wider sympathy and higher social and civic ideals. 

Let us redeem the day, studding it with gems of 
service, making it iridescent with kindness, having 
about it a halo which shall cast its mellow glow upon 
tomorrow. 

In a very real sense we teachers may do this. Sub- 
jectively, in thousands of schools, teachers are laying 
the foundations of memory which should be “sweeter 
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as the years go by,” because of intimate contact with 
young people—enthusiastic, impulsive, if you please, 
and often making such egregious errors that they 
seem to be plagiarizing from the book of our own 
youthful experience. 

In the children we give hostages to the future. 
Freely we have received from the past; freely let us 
give to the future. 

This is a time of taking stock of ourselves; of win- 
nowing out the chaff; of sloughing off worn-out tra- 
ditions; of relentless examination of what we are. 
Claude Fuess says: ‘What is taught to youth is not 
so important as who teaches it.” 

The teacher is therefore “Exhibit A” of his life’s 
philosophy. This being true, 

“Just stand aside, and watch yourself go by. 
Think of yourself as he, and not as I. 

Find fault, pick flaws, forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink, 
Love’s chain grow stronger by one mighty link, 
When you, with he as substitute for I, 

Have stood aside and watched yourself go by.” 


May the New Year bring to all our readers secure 
tenure, more adequate compensation, and freedom 
from worry. 

May we highly resolve that in the new year we 
will be not mere pitchers of information, but foun- 
tains of inspiration to youth. 


——$—$<<———$—$—$———— 


The Eight-Months School Term 


LTHOUGH the Constitution speaks in clarion tones 
against racial discrimination in educational ad- 
ministration, it was brought out in the recent prin- 
cipals’ conference that while 954 local-tax districts 
have eight months school terms for white children, 
only 143 have eight months for both races, though in 
all both races are taxed. 

It is our understanding that money collected by 
public taxation for educational purposes does not 
differ in ownership from any other tax collected by 
the State. It is the property of no race, group, or 
class, but the property of the State, to be adminis- 
tered in the interest of all her children. Both the 
farming and distribution of these taxes are carried 
on entirely by white people, for which they are paid. 

Thus in counties where the discrimination obtains 
the Negro gets nothing. 

A responsibility both moral and legal rests upon 
county superintendents. Already we are glad to ob- 
serve, 85 per cent of owr white children enjoy the 
benefits of an eight-months school. There are two 
ways open to enable our Negro children to approach 
this rate: (1) either by providing schools in centers 
easy of approach by foot, or (2) by providing bus 
transportation. If the latter is done, every Negro 
community would cheerfully give added help in pro- 
viding such transportation. 

Twenty-five counties have established eight-months 
schools. Less than one-third of these have, let us 
say, been fair enough to provide the same for Negroes 
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in accordance with the law. Elsewhere in this mag- 
azine will be found statement of conditions far more 
encouraging. 

We are not fighting our battles alone. ‘‘Let pa- 
tience have its perfect work” while the educational 
leadership in every community where such lack ex- 
ists must with courteous insistence keep this matter 
constantly before those charged with administering 
school affairs. 


Additions to Membership Roll 


N this issue we are directing attention to an addi- 
tion to the membership roll of several teachers 

and groups of teachers in certain counties, inadvert- 
ently omitted or sent in too late to appear in the Octo- 
ber issue of THE RECORD. Additions are also cheer- 
fully made of certain schools that were 100 per cent 
in membership. 

In this connection we are pleased to call special at- 
tention to the Goldsboro unit, which for eight consec- 
utive years has reported 100 per cent. This fine 
showing is the result of the fine work of the supervis- 
ing principal of the Goldsboro schools, Prof. Hugh V. 
Brown. It is also worthy of note that for three con- 
secutive years the following counties have been one 
hundred per centers: Bertie, Forsyth, and Rowan. 

We repeat that the editor will be glad to make any 
additions and corrections. 





N. C. Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HIS rapidly-growing organization held its two- 

day session in Raleigh November 18th and 19th. 
The night session was held in the chapel of Shaw 
University. 

The outstanding address at the session was made 
by Mr. G. H. Ferguson, of the State Department of 
Education. The address appears in this issue of 
THE RECORD. 

The Saturday sessions were held in the auditorium 
of the Washington High School. Inspiring addresses 
were made by Lieutenant L. A. Oxley, of the State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare; Mrs. C. O. 
Burton, vice president, North Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Dr. N. C. Newbold and Mr. 
W. F. Credle of the State Department of Education, 
and Mr. McGranahan. 

The outstanding feature of this session was the 
music—as fine as it has been our privilege to hear 
in many a day. 

The chorus of sixth-grade children from the W. G. 
Pearson Elementary School of Durham deservedly 
won unstinted praise. They were as beautiful to 
look upon as they were delightful to listen to. We 
share Professor Mickle’s pride in these children. 

The St. Augustine Choral Club rendered selections 
of a high order, up to the well-known standard of 
this college, long famous for good music. Mr. Cald- 
well has his choir under fine discipline. The regret 
was that the fullness of the program did not permit 
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du Alemoriam 


REV. JiGl PRG rab): 


FIRST PRESIDENT LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 





By Rey. W. B. CRITTENDEN 
Rector of St. Michaels and All Angels, Charlotte 


"Tis writ immutably in Nature’s law, 

When living organisms cease to draw 

The breath of life, then on them turn, in death, 
The very elements that gave them breath: 

The air, the sun—in life, their only stay, 

In death, most active agents of decay. 


Just so, the plant of Manhood grows the best 
In Freedom’s sunlight, by her zephyrs pressed; 
And as its branches spread and flowers bloom, 
It seeks more air and light, it must have room; 
But crushed and broken ’till its life is fled, 
Freedom, its friend, becomes its foe instead. 


Ye reason wrong who think this flower dead, 
H’en tho’ ’tis bruised and hangs its drooping head, 
—’en tho’ no signs of life ye may descry; 

It craves the very things ye would deny. 

Please stand aside and let the sunlight glow, 

And give the Negro’s Manhood chance to grow. 


This was the plea of him who claims this song. 
His voice was ever lifted ’gainst the wrong. 

In burning words of eloquence divine 

He said, ‘““‘What’s good for yours, is good for mine. 
If cultured brain and cunning hand need you, 
The Negro needs these very blessings too.” 


And when the worth of man on scales is weighed, 
He asks no double standard for him made. 

““A man’s a man’’—a common guage for all: 

The Negro by this test must stand or fall. 

This lesson learned, to eminence he’ll rise: 

“True worth along the path of duty lies.” 


That eloquence is hushed? It cannot be 
Those burning words were spoke too earnestly. 
Think ye ye put beneath the cruel earth 

His life, his joy, his powers, his wit, his mirth? 
Think ye great Price is dead, his virtues hid 
Beneath the weight of earth and coffin lid? 


As long as human heart is touched with pain, 

As long as right ’gainst might doth strive in vain, 
As long as ignorance with pall of night 

Doth quench the glowing flame of learning’s light, 
Great Price shall live, enthroned apart, 

In every loving, loyal Negro’s heart. 
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Sir “I's” In Making a Parent - Teacher 
Association Worth While 


1. INDUSTRY. Every Parent- 
Teacher Association should have a 
program of study and a program 
of work. The-teacher should show 
to the community that he is a 
worker. It is his task to help or- 
ganize the patrons into a working 
unit. While the people of the com- 
munity are short on money, they 
can give more time and energy. 

Many teachers still need equip- 
ment to make their teaching more 
effective. Much of this can be pro- 
vided locally without a great outlay 
of money. Schools need repair and 
grounds need beautifying. Much 
of this could be done with little 
cost if the patrons would con- 
tribute some time and materials 
which they now have on hand. 


2. INTEGRITY—respect for oth- 
ers’ property and rights, or genu- 
ime good manners. 

“The following recipe is recom- 
mended to those who wish to ac- 
quire genuine good manners: 


“Of Unselfishness, 3 drams; 

Of the Tincture of Good Cheer, 1 ounce; 

Of Essence of Heart’s-Ease, 3 drams; 

Of the Extract of the Rose of Sharon, 4 
ounces; 

Of the Oil of Charity, 3 drams, and no 
seruples; 

Of the Infusion of Common Sense 
Tact, 1 ounce; 

Of the Spirit of Love, 2 ounces. 

The mixture to be taken whenever 

there is the slightest symptom of selfish- 

ness, exclusiveness, meanness, or I-am- 

better-than-you-ness.” 


and 


There should be the closest co- 
operation between parents and 
teachers in order that pupils may 
develop wholesome attitudes. The 
parents should visit the school fre- 
quently and thereby develop the 
proper conception of the school and 
its work. The average daily at- 
tendance could be greatly improved 
if the parents could fully appreci- 
ate what absences mean to the 
work of the school and the prog- 
ress of their children. Special re- 
quests for unusual consideration 
would not be made if parents could 


By G. H. FERGUSON 


Assistant Director, Division of Negro Education 


fully understand the inside work- 
ings of the school. The relation- 
ship between parents and teachers 
and pupils must be such as is ex- 
pressed in the following bit of 
verse: 


TAKING AND GIVING 


They are mistaken who think they can 
take 
And they do not have to give. 
We are not here for our own joy’s sake, 
But that each and that all may live. 
Just the taking is but a part 
Of the infinite game and duty, 
For men must give with a wide, warm 
heart 
If they wish to inherit beauty. 


Ah, he is a failure that dips and takes 
And thinks alone of his share, 
And has no thought of -the many who 
wait 
In the long, gray lines of care: 
For never shall taking like that bring 
joy, 
And all shall be dust and smoke 
That does not give as it takes, that does 
Not lift some burdened one’s yoke. 
It’s a beautiful game when you play it 
right, 
And the square deal makes it sing; 
And justice and truth are the only light 
For the beggar as well as the king, 
The gift of taking is merely a sham, 
And we can only take as we give, 
If we want to be sure of our share of 
peace 
And to live as the wise would live. 


3. INTELLIGENCE — ability to 
think clearly, justly, and coura- 
geously. Many of our associations 
would profit by giving some time 
and study to facts about education, 
such as the following: 


SOME FActTs ABOUT NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


1. a. Enrollment (all schools): 
(1): 19:1.9=2.0 reece eae 213,000 
(29° 1930-310 eee ee 255,549 


b. Enrollment (high schools only): 
(1) 1923-24 4,715 
(2) 1930-31 16,672 
Nearly four times as large as seven 





years ago. 

c. Per cent of enrollment in attend. 
ance: 

(CE) 1919-2 0 ee ee eee 64.2% 

(2) 1930-31 75.2% 





More than 10 per cent increase dur- 
ing the past ten years, 


2. Value of school property: 


Seo ez. 
‘39 ac ® 
ry >n POS 
yo u * fy 
gS 4y <o8 
a. 1919-20_...$ 2,887,324 $ 978 $11.20 
Oe O42 meme (aledegO) 2,991 29.03 
c. 1929-30.... 11,475,042 4,852 44.20 


The value of school property is practi- 
cally five times what it was ten years 


ago. 
3: High Schools (standard): 
QPL T8119 wee eee ie e193 232 ae 98 
Nearly ten times the number of twelve 
years ago. The enrollment has 


shown a steady increase in spite of 
the depression. 
4, Teachers and their training: 
a. Number— 


CL) PEG 21.52 2 eres eee ee 4,554 
(2) 19.3023: ReaS see ee eee 6,043 
ss =8 2 
gos Sh, tls 
Soles ee es 
HA es aoa On Sa 
b. Training— ae eS Ssq 
Aad Ss ens 
(1) 1921-22... 50.7% 346% 14.7% 
(2) 1924-25... 43.3% 39.6% 19.8% 
(3) 1930-31... 146% 351% 50.3% 


In nine years we have reversed the 
order in “less than high school training” 
and “two or more years of college train- 
ing.” 

Some shortages to be considered: 

1. In some of our counties approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the Negro children 
are in the first grade. 

2. In some counties the average daily 
attendance is from 15 to 25 points below 
the State average. i 

3. In one of our counties the value of 


school property per pupil enrolled is 
$9.45 as against a State average of 
$44.20. In this county 60 or more teach- 


ers could have been allowed for the Negro 
schools, whereas only 45 were allotted. 

4, Although the State rank in 1930-31 
was 553 or 1% years of college training, 
17 counties had a teaching force with an 
average training of less than four years 
ot high school and 43 counties had a 
teaching force with an average training 
of less than one year of college or re- 
quirements for lowest standard certifi- 
cate now issued. 

The local school should be compared 
with State averages and county rankings 
in order to determine its shortages. 


4, INITIATIVE—enterprising, but 
not selfish. 


By study and comparisons the 
shortages of the local school will 
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be revealed. The conference 
method and persistency of spirit 
will help. tremendously to overcome 
these shortages. To those who 
are easily discouraged, the follow- 
ing poem might be suggestive: 


DON’T QUIT 


“When things go wrong, as they some- 
times will, 

When the road you're trudging seems all 
uphill, 

When the funds are low and the debts 
are high 

And you want to smile, but you have to 
sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit— 

Rest if you must, but don’t you quit, 


“Life is queer with its twists and turns, 
As every one of us sometimes learns, 
And many a failure turns about 
When he might have won had he stuck 


it out. 

Don’t give up, though the pace seems 
slow— 

You may succeed with another blow. 


“Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man; 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the vic- 
tor’s cup, 

And he learned too late, when the night 
slipped down, 

How close he was to the golden crown. 


“Success is failure turned inside out, 
The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 
And you can never tell how close you 
are: 

It may be near when it seems afar; 

So stick to the fight when you’re hardest 
hit— 

It’s when things seem worst that you 
mustn’t quit.” 


5. INTENSITY—concentrating on 
a definite program. 

A few worthwhile objectives 
should be selected. The need of the 
school should be evaluated rather 
than ride the hobby of some indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. 
The Parent-Teacher Association 
should be concerned very specifi- 
cally with the welfare of the school 
and the children. 


6. INSPIRATION—stimulation for 
other faculties. 

Indifference never leads armies 
that conquer, never models statues 
that live, nor breathes sublime 
music, nor harnesses the forces of 
nature, nor rears impressive archi- 
tecture, nor moves the soul with 
poetry, nor the world with heroic 
philanthropies. 

Beethoven’s biographer tells of 
their passing a hovel on a narrow 
street late one evening, and sud- 


denly the great musician recog- 
nized strains from his ‘Sonata in 
F.” Then the music stops and 
the sobbing voice of a young girl 
complains that she cannot play any 
more, the music was too beautiful 
and it was utterly beyond her 
power to do it justice. Then the 
great musician entered the humble 
home and saw a young man sitting 
by a table, mending shoes, and a 
young girl leaning sorrowfully 
upon an old-fashioned piano. He 
informed them that he was a mu- 
sician and would gladly play for 
them. The shoemaker thanked him, 
but said that their piano was so 
wretched and they had no music. 
Then it was that the visitor real- 
ized that the young girl was blind 
and played entirely from memory. 
Beethoven seated himself at the 
piano and played with such beauty 
that the old instrument seemed in- 
spired and the young man and 
woman sat as if entranced by the 
magical, sweet sounds that flowed 
out upon the air. Finally the 
candle flickered and went out, the 
shutters were thrown open, admit- 
ting a flood of brilliant moonlight. 
Through the inspiration of this ex- 
perience the great musician impro- 
vised a sonata to the moonlight. 
He returned home in haste and not 
until long past the dawn of day did 
he rise from his table, with the full 
score of the “Moonlight Sonata” 
in his hand. 

During these days of distress 
and need parents and teachers are 
called upon for so many extra du- 
ties that even though the six quali- 
ties mentioned above may have 
been developed, success may be de- 
ferred or curtailed by the time- 
worn excuse, “I haven’t got time.” 
To such a one the following thought 
might be helpful: 


OPPORTUNITY 


“Opportunity tapped at a door 
With a chance for the brother within; 
He rapped till his fingers were sore 
And muttered: ‘Come on, let me in. 
Here is something I know you can do; 
Here’s a hill that I know you can 
climb!’ 
But the brother inside 
Very quickly replied: 
‘Old fellow, I haven’t got time.’ 


“Opportunity wandered along 
In search of a man who would rise. 
He said to the indolent throng: 
‘Here’s a chance for the fellow 
tries.’ 


who 
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But each of them said with a smile: 
‘I wish I could do it, but I’m 
Very busy today 
And I’m sorry to say 
That really I haven’t got time.’ 


“At last Opportunity came 
To a man who was 
cares, 
And said: ‘I now offer the same 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 
Here’s a duty that ought to be done, 
*Tis a chance if you’ve got time to 
take it.’ 
Said the man, with a grin, 
‘Come along, pass it in! 
T’ll either find time or I’ll make it.’ 


burdened with 


“Of all the excuses there are 
By which this old world is accursed, 
This ‘haven’t got time’ is by far 
The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 
A delusion it is, and a snare; 
If the habit is yours, you should shake 
its 
For if you want to do 
What is offered to you, 
You'll find time to do it, or make it.” 





N.C. Gives Dormitory and Train- 
ing School to State Normal 
(Continued from Page 7) 
twice been released to serve his 
country, once as adjutant during 
the Spanish-American War, and 
again as Minister to the Republic 

of Liberia. 

More than 850 graduates of the 
school have gone out and are doing 
creditable work, and nearly 11,000 
persons have attended the school. 
Since 1921 the institution has in- 
creased its physical property by 
more than one-half million dollars. 





The Registrar As An Education- 
al Counselor 
(Continued from Page 9) 
know the history and backgrounds 
of the student even before his en- 
try into the college. Grades in 
themselves mean nothing. The 
records must be examined to see 
what of value they contain. Here 
is the record not only of the stu- 
dent’s success or failure in college, 
but also comments on his conduct, 
his activities, his life history. Is 
not the registrar, in view of all 
this, in a position to carry out ef- 
fective counseling? I am of the 
opinion that in every registrar’s 
office there should be a man in 
charge of records who should be 
called the recorder, who should be 
under the general supervision of 
the registrar, while the latter also 
directs the educational counseling. 
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What Shall We Do With the Crown 
and Scepter Club? 


Paper read before the High School Principals’ Conference at Rocky Mount by 


HIS subject involves two 

things. PbS, «IRE 

| means of introduction 

® || we shall outline the pur- 

pose of the Crown and 

Scepter Club. In the 

second place, we shall 

give an answer to the question in- 

volved in our subject, What Shall 

We Do With the Crown and Scep- 
ter Club? 


The Crown and Scepter Club 
was organized in 1927. The pur- 


pose of this club is to encourage 
the development of three qualities: 
Excellence, service, and character 
in the students of the high schools 
of North Carolina. This purpose 
governs all elections of members of 
this club. Any student above the 
second year shall be eligible for 
membership who has maintained 
for the first two years of his high 
school work an average which is 
ten above the passing mark of the 
school in which the work is done. 


ProFr. M. W. AIKINS 


of the Washington High School, Raleigh 


In the second place, we _ shall 
point out some things that we 
might do in promoting this organ- 
ization. In the first place, the or- 
ganization should be recognized by 
the Teachers Association of North 
Carolina as the property of the as- 
sociation. This would bring the 
association in closer contact with 
student activity in the various high 
schools. If this organization is 
recognized by the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation there should be a board ap- 
pointed by the association to have 
general supervision of the work in 
the different high schools. This 
general supervision should’ be 
recognized by the teachers and 
principals of the various high 
schools. 

Something should be done to de- 
velop brotherhood and unity among 
the clubs of North Carolina. I 
would suggest that a meeting be 
held once a year where students 
representing the Crown and Scep- 
ter Clubs of different schools may 


go for fellowship, inspiration, in- 
formation, and recreation. 

Such a meeting should take place 
during the meeting of the Teachers 
Association. This will cut down 
expenses, because the students may 
come with their teachers and prin- 
cipals. 

A district meeting should be 
held prior to the annual meeting. 
This meeting will give officials a 
chance to work out a program, to 
study the situation, and make 
plans for the organization of clubs 
in all accredited high schools. 

I have sent literature to every 
high school in the State, setting 
forth the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, and encouraging them to or- 
ganize. 

In our little talk we have brought 
to your attention the purpose of 
the Crown and Scepter Club, and 
have pointed out what we might 
do to further its development in 
the high schools of North Caro- 
lina. 


What Shall We Do With High School Debating? 


By J. A. TARPLEY 


Principal, J. B. Dudley High School, Greensboro 


HAVE been asked to answer in 
this discussion the question, 
“What shall we do with high school 
debating?” If the consent of the 
chair were given and if time would 
permit, I would throw out to this 
group this question and ask you to 
answer by expression of your own 
opinion. This, however, is not 
necessary for my own satisfaction. 
Indeed, the fine spirit of codpera- 
tion and the active participation of 
such increasing numbers of schools 
in debating has already convinced 
me what your reply to this ques- 
tion would be. 

Not only have we made progress 
in the matter of having an in- 
creased number of schools to par- 
ticipate in debating, but the great- 


est progress evidenced to me has 
been that of a growing spirit of ap- 
preciation on the part of schools 
for the value of debating as a 
worthwhile school activity. The 
ability to speak fluently, convinc- 
ingly, and in an interesting and en- 
tertaining manner before a public 
audience is an asset to any indi- 
vidual. Thus the art of speech is 
something that schools should 
strive to improve. The finding of 
the essential points of a question, 
the marshaling of facts to uphold 
or defeat an issue, is of inestimable 
value to many careers in life. The 
pulpit, the public rostrum, the 
schoolroom, the court, the council 
chamber, or the social banquet hall 
are all arenas for the exercise of 


this talent. It is the duty of the 
school, therefore, to find the pupils 
gifted with the ability to speak and 
help them to cultivate this power 
so that they and others may derive 
the greatest benefits and pleasures 
therefrom. 

Debating is undoubtedly one of 
the best avenues through which 
high schools might thus attempt to 
cultivate this power of expression 
among students. The Committee 
on Debating, therefore, feels that 
greater emphasis might well be 
laid on debating activities in the 
schools. Not only do we recom- 
mend inter-school debates, but we 
urge that some form of intramural 
debating activities be carried out 
by all schools. 
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Cullings from Contemporaries 


“We have gathered posies from other 
men’s flowers: 

Only the threads that bind them are 
ours.” 


The Washington Educational 
Journal declares that ‘Education 
needs advocates, exponents of its 
intrinsic merits, at this time. The 
fact is that school progress has 
been so rapid that the modern 
school needs interpretation to the 
general public. Perhaps educa- 
tional salesmanship is needed even 
more right now than is further 
school development. Let us then 
‘sell’ our 95 per cent of metal and 
for the time ignore (to the public) 
our 5 per cent of dross. After all, 
is there any branch of modern pub- 
lic service with so small a degree 
of ineffectiveness, extravagance, or 
waste as education? So let us be 
advocates rather than critics. Was 
it not the lack of an able advocate 
in the Athenian court that resulted 
in the poison-hemlock verdict for 
Socrates?” 

Frank Cody in summing up an 
address on “Seven Characteristics 
of Life and Education,” concludes, 
as quoted in the October issue of 
School and Community, by saying: 

“Bdueation in the spirit of life 
is education that is the embodi- 
ment of our present civilization— 
education that gives to the youth 
only those experiences of the race 
that have a direct meaning and use 
in the world today. 

“Life is progressive. It is con- 
tinually advancing. Education 
must discard the outgrown cate- 
gories of thought of a bygone age 
and acquire a scientific attitude in 
order to understand and carry for- 
ward the amazing discoveries of 
our age. Scientific achievement 
has upset the whole social order. 
Education must be open minded, 
flexible, ready to cope with new sit- 
uations, mental, social, and phys- 
ieal.”* 

* x 2 

The mountains are perpetual res- 
ervoirs of fertility and life to lands 
lying at their base. Remove these 
and civilization must decay. So 
Carl C. Taylor, professor of Rural 
Sociology in the North Carolina 


College of Agriculture, wisely de- 
clares: 

“The rural districts from the be- 
ginning of our national life have 
poured a steady stream of popula- 
tion vitality into urban centers. 
Millions of persons born, reared, 
and educated on the farm now are 
a part of city life. Farm-reared 
persons not only carry muscle and 
brain into city enterprises, but au- 
tomatically also carry the tradi- 
tions and attitudes of rural life 
into the institutional, social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of cities. 

“The character of rural civiliza- 
tion is the great constant in civili- 
zation. City life and city processes 
are the variables. This is true not 
only because the country furnishes 
the great staples of physical life— 
food, clothing, and native hardi- 
hood—but because rural people are 
themselves stable, conservative, 
and tenacious. They possess those 
very characteristics the decay of 
which gives students of modern 
civilization pause and concern.” 


* K * 

The Atlantic Monthly for Novem- 
ber greatly enriches its pages with 
an article from the fertile mind of 
Claud M. Fuess. In his article, 
“Creed of a Schoolmaster,” Mr. 
Fuess, after declaring, “What is 
taught to a lad is not so important 
as who teaches it,’ continues with 
the inquiry: 

“How is one to paint a word 
portrait of the ideal teacher? He 
should be intelligent but not pe- 
dantic, dignified but not pompous, 
firm but not intolerant. He should 
be young enough to remember his 
boyhood, but old enough to have 
put aside childish things. With 
all his scholarship, he should be 
aware that it would be a sad world 
if all his pupils were trained to be 
teachers—like himself. He should 
not be ashamed to possess or dis- 
close his ideals, but should temper 
them with practicality. He should 
be able, outside his own bailiwick, 
to mix with other people on even 
terms, without self-consciousness, 
superciliousness, or timidity. He 
should maintain at all costs his pa- 
tience, his sympathy, and his sense 
of humor. If, in addition, he has 


energy and optimism, he should be 
qualified to secure and hold a posi- 
tion, and leave behind him a place 
in the memories of alumni.” 

Elizabeth McCormick, president 
of Elementary School Principals, 
speaking before the General Ses- 
sion of the’ N. EB A.) at ats) last 
meeting in Atlantic City, asserts: 

“Tf I were hiring an experienced 
teacher the first question I would 
ask would be, ‘Of what educational 
organizations are you a member?’ 
Why? Because I believe that mem- 
bership in professional organiza- 
tions is, as a rule, an indication of 
professional attitude. Because I 
am convinced that just to be a 
member of such organizations ex- 
poses one to considerable educa- 
tion. Membership focuses atten- 
tion on educational problems. At- 
tention creates interest. Interest 
demands knowledge. Knowledge 
develops enthusiasm. 

“Up to the time that one devel- 
ops interest in professional organi- 
zation of some sort his work re- 
mains merely a job. For that rea- 
son beginning teachers should be 
urged to unite with the educational 
organizations as soon as they begin 
to teach.” 

* * * 

According to the Charlotte Ob- 
server of December 7th, Clyde A. 
Erwin, president of the North 
Carolina Educational Association, 
warns against too drastic economy 
in matters pertaining to schools. 
Mr. Erwin sees imminent peril in 
leveling city systems to the State 
average. Speaking before super- 
intendents and principals from 
fourteen counties, he says: 

“To attempt a policy of leveling 
down communities which have been 
the advance guard of education 
would be a blot upon our history.” 

Continuing he declares: 

“The right of every community 
to have that which it wants and is 
willing to pay for must be safe- 
guarded. This privilege of democ- 
racy has been bought at tremen- 
dous price over a long period of 
time. It is a challenge to the lov- 
ers of democracy and of education 
to rally in this critical hour and to 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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What To Do With Athletics 


By C. T. EDWARDS 


Principal, B. T. Washington High School, Rocky Mount 


HE athletic activity of a 
high school, both inter- 
class and interscholas- 

@ || tic, is a far-reaching ex- 
tracurricular function.” 

Athletics has come to 

be a fundamental part 

of the educational program in 

North Carolina secondary schools. 

I think you will agree with me 
when I say that athletics in the 
high schools of North Carolina is 
at the crossroads. Many princi- 
pals are wondering whether or not 
they should move on as a part of 
the North Carolina High School 
Athletic Association or strike out 
as independent units. Many schools 
have recognized their common 
problem of making athletics not 
only safe, but productive of the 
highest good for the boys and girls 
of the State. However, there never 
was a time in the history of ath- 
letics when it needed the whole- 
hearted team work of all of the 
high schools of the State than at 
this time. 

In order for athletics to be 
sponsored as we wish them to be, 
we need that type of team work 
among the high schools of the 
State that made Tuskegee Institute 
and Shaw University the institu- 
tions that they are today. These 
institutions were built up and have 
been maintained largely through 
the codperation of a number of in- 
dividuals who had faith in the 
schools and the work being done. 
The North Carolina High School 
Athletic Association is trying to 
bring about this type of team work. 
3ut, just as every large and suc- 
cessful business or organization 
has been built up by team work— 
not by one individual, but a num- 
ber of individuals working to- 
gether—so it must be with the 
North Carolina High School Ath- 
letic Association. 

Mr. Douglass, in his book on the 
“Organization and Administration 
of Secondary Schools,” says that 
“The chief problems of interscho- 
lastic athletic competition are 
likely to be largely solved when 





two conditions obtain: First, the 
presence on the staff of a trained 
physical director in charge of ath- 
letics, together with carefully se- 
lected coaches. Second, member- 
ship in a properly organized state 
or sectional athletic association.” 

I think that the first condition is 
met very largely by all of the 
schools. Meeting the second condi- 
tion has given rise to the question 
what to do with athletics. 

The present organization of the 
North Carolina High School Ath- 
letic Association does not represent 
the State. It represents only a 
few schools of the State. It is 
agreed that this type of organiza- 
tion is not desirable. It is the wish 
of all that there be a State Athletic 
Association continuing to so con- 
duct athletics that the principles 
of fair play will be stressed; that 
the boys and girls will learn to 
play the game according to the 
rules; to be magnanimous in vic- 
tory and uncomplaining in defeat. 

“Because the geographic distri- 
bution of schools is such that it is 
practically impossible for a State- 
wide association to function in all 
sports; because few schools are 
sponsoring all of the major sports 
and must be grouped according to 
their location and sports of the 
school,’ I should like to offer the 
following recommendations that 
seem most needed for the promo- 
tion of better athletic relations 
among the schools of the State. 

The first three recommendations 
are in part those made by Mr. Cox, 
our former president. 

1. A regional division of schools with an 
independent association in each region, 
or a sectional grouping of contesting 
schools of contiguous territory with sec- 
tional eliminations. 

2. In the case of regional division, a 
union of the regional divisions through 
representatives to form the State Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Election of the State officers from 
the committee representing the regional 
divisions. 

4. Formation of schedules in each sport 
by a schedule committee. 

5. A code of ethics to be adopted by 
the association. 

6. That the membership fee remain the 


same—three dollars ($3.00) for all 
sports. In case of a regional division, 
this fee should be divided as follows: 80 
per cent to the regional divisions and 20 
per cent to the committee representing 
the divisions. 

7. Recognize and develop athletics for 
girls, developing forms of athletics 
adapted to girls as substitutes for imita- 
tations of boys’ athletics, 

8. Fair play, courtesy, generosity, self- 
control,-and friendly feelings for the op- 
posing school should not be sacrificed in 
the desire to win. 

9. The development of the boys and 
girls basket-ball tournaments. 

10. The development of a tennis tour- 
nament and a high school track meet. 

11. The appointment of a committee to 
study the athletic situation and work out 
plans for reorganization, 


Let us so sponsor athletics as to 
develop the right spirit of winning 
and losing, a high respect for op- 
ponents, and a real enjoyment of * 
wholesome and clean games. 

I extend to those schools who are 
not members of the North Carolina 
High School Athletic Association a 
cordial invitation to join and an 
invitation to the meeting of the as- 
sociation at the Johnston County 
Training School, Smithfield, N. C., 
the second Saturday in January. 





Cullings from Contemporaries 
(Continued from Page 17) 
say in stentorian tones that we 
shall preserve our sacred trust. 

“The actual operating expenses 
of our schools during the last four 
years has been reduced from $28,- 
961,531 to $24,887,196. While the 
total school expenses of the State 
have been reduced in the surpris- 
ing amount of more than nine mil- 
lions, the enrollment of the schools 
has increased more than 4,000, the 
average daily attendance has _ in- 
creased 83,000, the length of the 
term has increased 1414 days, and 
at the same time there has been a 
reduction in the total number of 
teachers employed of 215. 

“Now to go further and have too 
much economy at the expense of 
the children may become the great- 
est extravagance in our history if 
it transcends intelligent and un- 
selfish consideration.” 
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Questions for Teachers 


HILE solicitous about 
subject-matter for the 
children of our schools, 
it may not be amiss 
here to submit to a 
little self-testing. You 


os 
dD 
ean find out how well 


informed you are by testing your- 
self with the following questions 
on Uncle Sam’s services to all edu- 
cation in the United States: 

A. The official title of U. S. gov- 
ernment agency created to serve 
all education in the United States 
1S‘: 

. Bureau of Education 
. Department of Education 
National Education Office 


. Office of Education 
5. Federal Board for Education 


B. It is in the 
1. Department of Labor 
2. Department of the Interior 
3. An Independent Commission 
4. Department of Agriculture 


C. It was established by Con- 


gress in the administration of : 
1. Van Buren 
2. Cleveland 
3. Johnson 
4. Roosevelt 
5. Jefferson 


D. The title of the person in the 


immediate charge of the agency is: 
1. Chairman of the board 
2. Secretary 
3. Assistant secretary of a depart- 
ment 
4. Bureau chief 
. Commissioner 


m wo bo be 


cl 


The fields take on their waiting look, 
The trees stand listening 

As if to hear far, far away 
The first faint steps of Spring, 

Tiptoeing through the open door 
Winter now leaves aswing. 


E. The name of the present 
head of this agency is: 


1. John J. Tigert 

2. William John Cooper 
3. Florence Hale 

4. J. W. Crabtree 

5. P. P. Claxton 


F. The agency was established 
chiefly at the solicitation of: 


1. Women’s clubs 

2. National Education Association 

3. National Association of Teachers 
and Superintendents 

4. University presidents 

5. U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


G. Its function is to: 


1. Administer the native schools in 
Alaska 

2. Run schools of the District of 
Columbia 

3. Administer 
for schools 

4. Collect and diffuse facts on 
schools and teaching and pro- 
mote the cause of education 
in the United States 

5. Make surveys of state and local 
educational systems 

6. Manage Indian schools 

7. Make periodic national surveys 
of various fields of education 

8. Sponsor national and regional 
conferences on _ educational 

: problems 

9. Control schools in outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States 


H. The staff of experts engaged 
in thus serving 122,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, of which 30,000,000 
are pupils and about 1,000,000 are 
teachers, numbers: 


Federal subsidies 


Winter Opens a Door 


1. 352 
2. 37 
3, 121 
4. 11 


I. The Federal expenditure help- 
ing state and communities to cre- 
ate better education for American 
children through this agency [in- 
cluding printing] this year is: 

1. $360,000 
2. $520,000 
3. $53,000 
4. $27,428,000 

J. The official monthly journal 

of the agency is: 

Child Life 

School and Society 
Schools 


Official Bulletin 
. School Life 


K. What Negro is on staff un- 
der H? 

If you can’t answer them all 
“right off the bat,’ perhaps your 
inability to do so will help you to 
be more patient with your little 
charges to whom you give “True 
and False Tests.” 

It is quite worth while to us to 
know the relation of the govern- 
ment of the United States to the 
things with which we teachers 
have to do. 

The answers will appear in the 
March issue of THE RECORD. 

The questions appear in the 
December number of The Journal 
of National Education. 


wrere 


o> 


Under the frozen sod the roots, 
Long locked in slumber deep, 
Begin to grope and stretch about 
To rouse them out of sleep; 

And furry catkins timidly 
Forth from their shelter peep. 


Pale sunlight casts a warmer glow. 


The shadows are less gray. 
The fairy icing of the frost 
More quickly melts away— 


And oh, my heart is glad; I heard 


A robin’s note today! 


—MAzire BE. CRUTHERS, in N. Y. Times. 
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WITH OUR SCHOOLS 








ROCKINGHAM STANDARD HIGH 
SCHOOL 


December 10th found us on the 
grounds of this school. 

Prof. R. Irving Boone has pro- 
duced so many changes for good 
here, inside and outside and in the 
community at large, that one can 
scarcely reconstruct the picture— 
drab, discouraging, and uninviting 
—that presented itself to the eye 
of the editor when he first under- 
took to spend some Rosenwald 
money in changing these condi- 
tions. 

The office and classrooms are 
models of neatness. Taste and 
planning are seen everywhere. 


But one is charmed with the 
grounds, once uninviting, but now 
most pleasing to the eye. 

The front is faced with a brick 
walk. An arch spans the cemented 
walkway. An iron flagpole bears 
aloft the American flag. 

It is a wonder what a lawn, 
trees, shrubbery, and flower-beds 
can do to transform children. 

Mr. Boone believes that school 
grounds should be attractive, so he 
has “planted a garden East of 
Eden.” 

The school is still investing in 
beauty. The day of our visit the 
citizens’ committee were planting 
a quantity of evergreens at appro- 
priate places on the already beau- 
tiful grounds. 

Rockingham is fortunate in its 
principal. He is the type of man 
that superintendents bid for. Such 
results are possible in almost every 
school center if the citizens can be 
impressed with the idea that the 
school is not the teachers’ property, 
nor the pupils’ property, nor the 
State’s property. 

It is the property of the people— 
all the people. Mr. Boone believes 
that if much is done, teachers must 
enable the people to be proud of 
the school plant as they “pass that 
way.’ They are. 

We may also remark that Pro- 
fessor Boone, as the educational 
leader in Richmond County, deter- 
mines to put the membership label 





on every teacher in the county, 
starting with 100 per cent for 
Rockingham High. 


BLADEN COUNTY NEGRO TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Association held its all-day 
meeting in the County Training 
School at Elizabethtown. 

I found all the teachers of the 
county present at this meeting, di- 
rected by the inspiring personality 
of their supervisor, Miss Brodie, 
and watched over with evident in- 
dications of pride by their fine cul- 
tured and teacher-minded county 
superintendent, Professor Wood- 
house. 


The morning session was set 
apart for the intensive study of 
that part of the State outlines 
which has to do with health. 

Two vital questions were an- 
swered effectively: What should be 
the content of the courses in 
health education? How much at- 
tention should be given to reasons 
for practicing health behaviors 
thought desirable? 

Bladen is a swamp county, topo- 
graphically, but intellectually it is 
on a high level, as indicated in what 
I saw. We wish we had more 
space to tell of the good work. We 
have assurance of 100 per cent 
membership in Bladen. 


CATAWBA COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
MEETING 


This is one of the Association’s 
units that has for a number of 
years been one hundred per cent in 
membership. 

Miss Cynthia Holmes held her 
first teachers’ meeting in Novem- 
ber, and in her usual systematic 
and businesslike manner began the 
year with a definite objective. The 
State Book for the year was taken 
up and subjects assigned for study 
through the meetings of the year. 


Reference will be made in the 
next issue to other points visited. 
Space will not permit us to do so 
here. 
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North Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
(Continued from Page 13) 


us to hear more of this delightful 
music. 


Space will not permit us to com- 
ment on the many excellent ad- 
dresses made at the Congress. 


As an evidence of healthy growth 
and activity of this useful organi- 
zation we present the following as 
submitted by Mrs. Annie W. Hol- 


land, supervisor of Elementary 
Schools: 


“The number of associations reported 
by delegates and supervisors in 1927 was 
770, with a total membership of 10,770, 
and money raised, $65,513.97. Two years 
later at the annual meeting reports 
showed 953 associations, with a _ total 
membership of 17,579. The annual re- 
ports for 1930-31 showed 1,061 associa- 
tions, with an enrollment of 20,634, an 
increase of 3,454 in enrollment during the 
year, 


“Since the last annual meeting four 
District Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been organized, namely: North Eastern, 
South Hastern, North Central, and North 
yestern combined, and South Piedmont. 
More than a thousand delegates were in 
attendance at these organization meet- 
ings. The purpose of this set-up is to do 
more effective work and to reach a larger 
number of parents. 


“In addition to the activities reported 
during the past three years, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations have purchased 
school busses, supplied textbooks, helped 
needy students, repaired school buildings, 
bought and painted school buildings, es- 
tablished free schoo] clinics, paid for jan- 
itorial service, and added vocational work. 

“Notwithstanding the many handicaps, 
the Parent-Teacher Association continues 
to gain momentum.” 


From the Book Shelf 


STANDARD PRACTICES IN TEACH- 
ING. William C. Bagley and Marion 
Macdonald. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, $2.00. 


As the sub-title of this book states, the 
study is designed to be “a summary of 
the standards generally recognized as 
governing good practice in typical teach- 
ing procedures.” The authors have boiled 
down a lot of helpful information into 
182 pages, and while the brevity of cer- 
tain points may seem dogmatically stated, 
the book is a good tool to place into the 
hands of a beginner. Not that all the 
pitfalls of teaching canbe deftly side- 
stepped by the mere acquisition of this 
book, but it contains many helpful sug- 
gestions. Even seasoned teachers might 
profit by reading the book and “checking” 
up on their methods of instruction, 





NECROLOGY 


Mrs. JENNIE M. BROWN 


With sadness at the great loss to our teaching force 
we note the death of Mrs. Jennie Brown, of Chowan 
County. 

Mrs. Brown was a faithful and conscientious 
teacher and a paid-up member of the State Teachers 
Association. She was present and active in our last 
meeting at Elizabeth City. 


REV. JOHN H. CLEMENT 

Mr. Clement, known to his wide circle of friends as 
Father Clement, died at his home in Mount Airy 
November 28th. 

Mr. Clement was a graduate of both the College and 
Theological Schools of Biddle (now Johnson C. Smith) 
University. 

At the time of his death he was pastor of the Eagle 
Springs Presbyterian Church and principal of the 
Combstown Public School. For a number of years 
he was principal of the Rockingham Graded School. 


ProF. G. B. HERRING 


We note also the death of Professor Herring, for a 
number of years worker under the Department of 
Agriculture. As farm demonstration agent in Samp- 
son County, in which capacity he served successfully 
for a number of years. His son is at present render- 
ing service in a similar field in Harnett County. 

He was a paid-up member of the State Teachers 
Association. 


Pror. W. H. A. HOWARD 
Just as we go to press we are advised of the sudden 
passing of Professor Howard, the efficient principal 
of the city schools of Wilson, N. C. We shall speak 
of him in a later issue. 











ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP ROLL 





The following additions and corrections are made and are applicable to the Membership Roll as given in 


the October issue: 


GUILFORD COUNTY GROUP 

Mrs. Bessie Avery, Mrs. Annie T. Buf- 
faloe, Miss Viola Boone, Mrs. Rena Bul- 
lock, Rev. Brown, Miss Theron Bigelow, 
Miss Oves Bigelow, Mrs. Mary Bullock, 
Mrs. E. P. Bradford, Mrs. Mamie Cooper, 
Mrs. Mattie Crowe, Miss Margaret Corbett, 
Mrs. Mrs. Willie Clapp, 
Mrs. B. H. Coles, Mr. W. M. Foushee, Mrs. 


Carrie Hllis, Miss 


Eunice Cotton, 


Miss Myrtle Foush, 
Georgianna Frasier, Mr. Ralph Falkner, 
Mr, G. Preston Franklin, Miss Montrose 
Garrett, Mrs. Graves, Miss M. C. Greer, 
Mr. Frank B. Morris, Mrs. Rosean Hop- 
kins, Miss Ruby Harris, Mrs. Lizzie Holt, 
Mrs. Maidie Haith, Mrs. Ella Holmes, 
Miss Sally Jones, Rev. W. H. Jones, Mrs. 
Beatrice Jones, Mrs. D. M. Laughlin, Mrs. 
Ethel Lomax, Miss Della Lee, Mrs. Con- 
nie Mebane, Mrs. Mattie Moffitt, Miss Fan- 


nie MeCollum, Mrs. Helen Bergin. 


DUPLIN COUNTY UNIT 
Mrs. D. F. Frazier, Mrs. Cleopatra Bry- 
ant, Miss Mary V. Elliott, Miss Annie R. 
Taylor, Mr Re Ho Smiths Mrs: 
Blackmore, Mrs. Alma Smith, Miss M. E. 


Rossie 


Stephens, Miss Amelia Faison, Mrs. Car- 


rie Batts, Mrs. Mary E. Geiter, Mrs. 
Booker W. Lane, Miss Vennie O. String- 
field, Miss L. D. Hall, Miss Bessie L. 


Beaty, Miss Van L. Staten, Miss P. L. 
Stanford, Mrs. Alethia Carr, Mrs. Annie 


Turner, Miss Laura Brunson, Miss Othel 
Faison, Miss Dora L. Merritt, Mrs. Sara 
B. Hayes, Mrs. M. J. Williams, Mrs. Nar- 
cissus Wells, Mrs. C. C. Williams, Mr. 
Whitted Williams, Miss L. B. Hall, Miss 
Georgia Branche, Mrs. Hattie S. Grant, 
Mrs. 
Bridges, 


Miss Patsie 
Miss 


Beatrice Brewington, 
Miss Lucy A. Mumford, 
Ruth B. Gregory, Miss Fannie E. Brinson, 
Mrs. M. L. A. 
Mrs. 


Miss A. L. Thompson, 
Thompson, Miss Ethel 


Gertrude Wright, Mrs. Hattie Royal. 


Mumford, 


PIT MCOUNTY 
Mrs. Sudie Rasbury, Mrs. L. Z. Carr, 
Mrs. L. HE, Latham, Mrs. Delzora Gibbs, 
Mr. John W. Ormond, Miss S. A. Phillips, 
Miss Hstella Busbee, Mrs. Dora M, Tillitt, 
Miss Rosa L. Harris, Mrs. M. L. Newton, 
Mrs. E. J. Morris, Mrs. Bertha Mills, Mrs. 
Ellen Anderson, Mrs. Pearl S. 
Mrs. Mrs. Piece; 
Rev. I. S. Williams, Mr. H. S. Parker, Mrs. 
E. S. 
G. M, Turnage, Mrs. Lucy W. Baker, Mrs. 
Mrs. Martha F. Boyd, 
Godett, 


yardner, 
Hattie Forbes, Oliver 


Parker, Mrs. Lillian Taylor, Miss 


Annie O. Mason, 
Mrs. Winnie F. 


Mrs. 


Miss Florence 
Miss Effie 
Whitfield, Miss Louise Payton, Miss Ruby 


Daniels, Nioma Slade, 
Peacock, Miss Alverta Purnell, Miss Ma- 
zella Temmons, Miss Essie Timmons, Rey. 
J. H. James, Miss 


Martha Perry Forbes, Miss Johnetta Alex- 


Miss Madie Becton, 


ander, Miss Lillian Alexander, Mrs. Eva 
Jones, Mrs. Etta Dupree, Miss Trumella 
Brickhouse, Mr. J. H. A. Staton, Mr. J. L. 
Mr. G. R. Whitfield, Mrs. Nina 
Scott, Mrs. Mamie Garrett, Mrs. B. M. 


Chance, Miss Lillina Daniels, Miss Lucille 


Davis, 


Daniels, Mrs, Maggie Woodard, Miss Zebra 
Mizell, Mrs. Eliza J. Little, Mr. H. B. 
Sugg, Mrs. H. B. Sugg, Miss Lizzie Lewis, 
Mrs. Lena Bradley, Miss Salean Cherry. 


GASTON COUNTY GROUP 


Miss R. M. Clanton, Mrs. 
Dixon, Miss Sara J. Costner, Mr. P. A. 


Georgia 


Biggers, Miss M. Fronerberger, Mrs. Dora 
Humphrey, Mrs. Fannie H. Hewett, Miss 
Edna Houser, Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Mrs. 
Miss Edith L. 


Parker, Miss Emma Hager, Miss Fannie 


Lula H. Montgomery, 


Kress, Miss Hazel Twitty, Miss Virgie A. 
Webber, Miss Edith Hall, Miss Nellie 
Wright, Louise Grant Wellman, Mrs. El- 
mina Watts, Mrs. Mary H. Reaves. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Normal, 
dent J. H. Bias. 


Elizabeth City; Presi- 
LEE COUNTY GROUP 


Mrs. EK. H. Haywoed, Mrs. C. S. Jamer- 
son, Miss M. EH. McKoy. 


LANDRUM, S. C. 
Mr. Louis W. Thompson. 


The following are additions to the local units representing 100 per cent: 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown Junior High School. 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School, Morganton. 


MOORE COUNTY 
Moore County 


thage. 


Training School, Car- 


PENDER COUNTY 
Burgaw High School. 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Fairmont. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Salisbury City Schools. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Carver High School, Mount Olive. 
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Bennett College 


for Women 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 
A Liberal Arts College for Young Women 


On the approved list of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States. Recognized as Class “A” by the 
State of North Carolina. 


The Principal of one of the best high schools of 
the State wrote the following opinion of one of our 
graduates: ‘Miss T made a very fine record 
with us last year. In fact, we never had a teacher 
whose rating for the first year surpassed that of 
Miss T———. I am happy, therefore, to let you know 
just how much we think of her work with us.”’ 








For information, write 


| DAVID D. JONES, President 
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Shaw University Summer School 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 


AN ACCREDITED CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


JUNE 8th to JULY 18th, 1933 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
Raleigh 


OFFERINGS: 


Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class. 
(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
Class C only. 
Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 


For complete information, write 


Prices Reasonable NELSON H. HARRIS, Director. 
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Needed: A True Picture of the Negro 


By Dr. N. C. NEWBOLD 


Director, Division Negro Education, State of North Carolina, Raleigh 


O books, novels, maga- 
zine articles and the like 
about Negroes picture 


| the best in the race? Do 
ts ( they depict their frail- 
6 CAS) ties, their fancies, foi- 

bles, and failings in- 
stead of their solid characteristics 
of loyalty, sympathy, devotion, 
gratitude, integrity? Picks sup 


many of the modern novels and 
stories on Negro life; read them. 
Do they give the unmistakable im- 
pression of a people upon whom 
America can depend to become citi- 
zens of whom the nation can well 
be proud? 

Some years ago, two _ white 
friends, keenly and genuinely in- 
terested in improving health con- 
ditions among Negro school chil- 
dren, prepared an article on the 
subject. It was published in a pop- 
ular magazine which has a national 
circulation. In many respects it 
was a splendid story. However, a 
teacher quoted in it was almost 





completely illiterate. Note the 
following quotation: “Yassum, 
Miss ,’ said the elder teacher, 


“we teaches them what we thinks 
they kin do. I reckon hit hain’t all 
they needs, but it he’ps a heap.” 
This was the teacher speaking, and 
the elder teacher. Throughout the 
article there is much more of this 
“by’er rabbit” sort of language, 
both by the teacher and the pupils. 

When this article was published 
it is reported that it was criticised 
severely by some prominent Ne- 
groes in the country, because of the 
dense illiteracy of teacher and pu- 
pils. They said it was not a fair 
representation of Negro schools, 
their teachers and pupils. An- 
other story requiring a book of 
considerable size for its delinea- 
tion describes in minute detail the 
life of a group of Negroes living in 
the swamps. In this story unfaith- 
fulness in the marital relation by 
both men and women in the group 
is laid bare and followed out to the 
bitter end—murder, suicide, and 
all the rest. Barter and sale of 
the chastity of their daughters by 


mothers, the frequently described 
shiftlessness. and unreliability of 
the group, are some of the other 
characteristics which emerge in 
this story; and no compensating 
wholesome qualities are described. 

It must be said at once that there 
is no comparison between the two 
illustrations given. The first had 
a worthy objective, a high motive; 
the writers were genuinely sincere 
in their desire to be of service in 
improving the health of the Negro 
school children. The question is, 
Why did the authors of this article 
choose a dialect of illiteracy to 
impress so important a _ lesson? 
Did they believe that was neces- 
sary to get it read by people who 
would help? Was it to attract 
white readers because they be- 
lieved white readers wanted and 
expected that sort of language 
when Negroes are under discus- 
sion? 

There probably might be Negro 
teachers such as the above lan- 
guage indicates in the section 
where the scene of the health story 
is laid, but why should such a 
teacher be chosen to speak when in 
the state represented there are 
more than one thousand Negro 
teachers who have had four years 
of college training, and nearly 
three thousand others who have 
had two to three years of college 
education? Any one of these four 
thousand teachers could have given 
responses and explanations in un- 
derstandable and pleasing lan- 
guage. 

The point it is desired to empha- 
size is: Why do writers of books 
and articles on subjects dealing 
with Negroes and Negro life em- 
ploy in such writings the rapidly 
passing and out-worn dialects to 
express their ideas or to paint the 
mental pictures they wish their 
readers to see? Why do others go 
to swamps and the jungles and to 
other such out of the way places to 
find Negro groups, odds and ends 
of the race as it were, groups that 
are not normal average Negro 
groups in any sense of those terms, 


describe them and hold them up to 
the public gaze? They do not say, 
here are your American Negroes! 
Look upon them and judge the 
race accordingly! 

Is it not true, however, that there 
is already an opinion too widely 
prevalent among white people that 
these grotesque descriptions of 
what may be termed the ‘‘odds and 
ends” of Negro life, coupled with 
so many whom white people know 
only on the lower economic levels, 
do represent the average of Negro 
people in the country? 

Many other such references to 
similar literary productions of re- 
cent years could be made, but that 
is not necessary here. 

Do such books and articles rep- 
resent or exhibit the real average 
Negro to the average white Ameri- 
can? Is it desirable and essential 
on both sides that the average, the 
great mass in each group, shall un- 
derstand and appreciate each 
other? If so, is it likely that such 
literary productions as those re- 
ferred to will give the average 
white citizen a first-class picture 
of the worth and character of his 
Negro fellow citizens? 

The writer professes his limita- 
tions should he be called upon to 
outline a program of literary effort 
that would accomplish what he is 
emphasizing. 

A statement in sharp contrast 
with the type of literary effort 
sketched in this paper is one from 
a former president of the board of 
trustees of Tuskegee Institute. In 
April, 1922, Founders’ Day exer- 
cises were held at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, one object of which was the 
unveiling of a monument to Booker 
T. Washington. The funds to se- 
cure this monument were contrib- 
uted by 100,000 Negroes through- 
out the country. The _ present 
principal, Doctor Moton, had in- 
vited a large group of prominent 
Negroes from all parts of the coun- 
try to be present to act as the hon- 
orary unveiling committee of the 
Booker T. Washington memorial. 
After seeing this committee of em- 
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inent Negroes, Mr. William G. 
Wilcox of New York, who was 
president of the board of trustees 
of Tuskegee Institute, made the 
following statement: 


To my mind nothing was more en- 
couraging than to see that splendid hon- 
orary unveiling committee of the Booker 
T. Washington Memorial, that Gommittee 
of about one hundred colored citizens of 
the country, whom Doctor Moton had in- 
vited to act as the honorary unveiling 
committee. JI looked and looked at their 
faces — the strong, intelligent, forceful 
faces of those men—and I thought I had 
never seen more to cause me to feel more 
encouraged about the Negro race. 

I have never had any doubt in my own 
mind that the students at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute were going to make good use of the 
opportunities and advantages offered here, 
but it is one thing to feel that individ- 
uals would make good and it is another 
thing to see such a*fine group of men who 
already have made good; who already 
have won distinction in their different 
lines of work, and I think if anyone had 
any question about the capabilities of the 
Negro race, that glance at the type of 
men composing that committee should 
reassure the most doubtful. 


The figures of the United States 
Census for 1920 seem to show that 

Negroes own 20,000,000 acres of farm 
land valued at approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. The value of their farm build- 
ings, stock and equipment in the whole 
country is about $500,000,000, making 
their farm property in the United States 
worth $1,500,000,000. Their property in 
the towns and cities of America is prob- 
ably worth at least $500,000,000. 

This means that in 59 years the Negro 
people of this country have been able to 
keep body and soul together and to pos- 
sess themselves of property approximat- 
ing two to three billions of dollars in 
value. 

Will it please America, the aver- 
age everyday white citizen of 
America, to measure and to judge 
and to value the character, the abil- 
ities, the capacities for useful citi- 
zenship of Negroes by the stories 
about outlying, disorganized, irre- 
sponsible groups—those living on 
the fringes of society whose sordid 
Story may appeal to our curiosity, 
or will Negroes rather be ap- 
praised and compared with and by 
the type of men described by Mr. 
Wilcox, and with the millions of 
others throughout the country who 
by the use of intelligence, skill, per- 
sistence, and faithful toil have 
amassed in less than six decades 
(starting from almost nothing) 
the millions of wealth exhibited by 
the United States Census? 

The writer again confesses his 
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inability to suggest what literary 
artists might do to help America to 
understand and to appreciate the 
wholesome and enduring qualities 
of Negroes, to turn the attention 
and the thought of reading and 
thinking people to these abiding 
characteristics and away from the 
“vassum,”’ the “br’er rabbit” types, 
and particularly from the swamp 
and jungle groups mentioned in 
this paper. 

It does seem possible, though, that 
some literary genius (or several of 
them) could write the life story, 
not of “Uncle Tom,” but George 
Smith (or some more fanciful 
name that would add glamour and 
romance), who was born before the 
war of ’61; trace his struggles and 
his persistence for more than sixty 
years, and leave him today a happy, 
successful, upstanding American 
citizen, thoroughly respectable and 
respected by his neighbors of what- 
ever race. Thousands of such in- 
dividual Negroes can be found in 
the South and throughout the 
country. In such a story, romance 
and courage, persistence and faith, 
would not be lacking. EH such a 
literature can be created, to some 
degree in abundance, would it not 
serve to give white Americans a 
truer and a more wholesome un- 
derstanding of their Negro neigh- 
bors and at the same time enable 
Negroes, as they deserve, to share 
more largely and more helpfully in 
making America a better and a 
greater country? 


This Is To Teach 


To teach is not alone to tell 

A thing or two and say it well 

And knock into the denser pates 

A repertoire of facts and dates; 

To teach is not alone to drill 

And force to march up Learning’s 
hill 

Upon their bowed and weary legs 

A squad of little human pegs; 

To teach is not alone to curb 

Unruly youths who school disturb, 

And make reports and hand out 
grades, 

And deal 
shades. 

To teach? It is to reach, to find 

The hidden laws of growing mind; 

In boy to see the coming man; 

Then shape him to a splendid plan. 

This is to teach. 


—Dr. C. A. 8. Dwight in Social Science. 


with pupils as with 
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This Is Our Hope: Increased 
Maintenance of Education 


The teachers of America alone 
can give a permanent answer to 
the present crisis without revolu- 
tion or drastic social and industrial 
changes. 

But what do the politicians say 
and do? They try to solve this 
difficulty by saving expenses. They 
cut down the salaries of school 
teachers who dare not protest. 
They close schools. They drop spe- 
cial teachers. They combine class- 
es. They strike at the one group in 
the land that could teach the coun- 
try how to avoid—how to survive 
—such a crisis; how to order life, 
by proper organization, so that 
American standards may be main- 
tained and elevated with each gen- 
eration. 

The hope of America in this 
crisis is the increased maintenance 
of Education. There is no price 
too high to pay for Education. 
There is no penalty too great to 
pay for ignorance.—Aaron Sapiro. 


Economy That Pinches the 
Young 


One body of our citizenry re- 
mains immune from all blame and 
responsibility in the difficulties 
with which we are faced and must 
be held in special guardianship 
during the period of readjustment. 
I refer to the children. . . . Public 
machinery directed to the protec- 
tion of childhood, such as public 
health, welfare agencies, educa- 
tional systems, should be the last 
to be affected by measures of econ- 
omy. ... Let us everywhere be on 
guard against any retrenchment 
which pinches the young.—Walter 
S. Gifford, Director, the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment 
Relief. 





The schools are not robot fac- 
tories to produce mechanical men, 
nor are they huge mills to grind 
out mass production on the same 
trade-mark levels. They are for 
the purpose of helping each child 
to achieve a life of rich signifi- 
cance.—Agnes Samuelson, Swper- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
Towa. 


March, 1933 
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New Frontiers in Education 


By J.T. TAYLOR 


Professor of Social Science, North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. 


FEW generations ago 

the youth of the land 

were told to go West. 

A land rich in material 
ea resources and abundant 
Ui nS in opportunity awaited 

them. In the new land 
of opportunity the watchwords 
were Get; Succeed; Mastery. Un- 
der the spell of such concepts of 
progress certain fundamental hu- 
man urges were given great oppor- 
tunity for over-development. As 
a result, selfishness, ruthless ex- 
ploitation of men and resources, 
greed, lawlessness were rampant. 
The ideal man was he who was 
strong enough to get what he 
wanted. Throughout the West in 
those early days “might was 
right,’ and no voice cried in the 
wilderness as a challenge to such a 
philosophy of personal and group 
relationship. 

In time the schoolhouse and the 
schoolmaster became a part of 
this westward movement, and 
gradually a semblance of order be- 
gan to displace the chaos and con- 
fusion. A new civilization was be- 
ing built and its cornerstones were 
greed, selfishness, exploitation, 
might; its goal, as far as it was 
conscious of one, was mastering 
the abundant material resources 
and transforming them into cities 
richer and bigger than anything 
the East or Europe had ever 
known. Conquering the West 
meant subduing the objective fac- 
tors in the environment, and prog- 
ress was interpreted in quantita- 
tive terms. The West, in a raw, 
uncivilized way, represented the 
hopes and philosophy of the Amer- 
ican people. A few hundred years 
of civilization had merely served 
to veneer a savage. Thrown back 
into his natural environment of 
the forest and beasts, and half sav- 
age men, the brute instincts were 
given full scope. 

The concepts of progress, the 
goals of attainment, and prevail- 
ing philosophy of the masses of 
Americans, as demonstrated in the 
building of the West, should have 


warned schoolmasters of the im- 
minent dangers facing the rising 
Empire in the western world. But 
subsequent educational practice 
and procedure show unmistakably 
that the schools did not under- 
stand the real problem confronting 
education in America. As soon as 
the schools were firmly established 
as a necessary part of the rising 
nation, they began immediately to 
conceive their function to be help- 
ing the country realize its goal. 
They, too, thought that the all-im- 
portant task was to transform the 
wilderness into cities, farms, fac- 
tories, marts of trade, etc. By 
and large, education was accepted 
as a means to the accomplishment 
of the ~“manifest destiny” of 
America. 

In the light of our aims and ob- 
jectives for our civilization, we 
have succeeded beyond our fond- 
est dreams. Quantitatively meas- 
ured, the progress which has been 
made is unprecedented in modern 
times. However, in our sober mo- 
ments, such as the present—when 
one of our prosperity “sprees” is 
followed by its inevitable head- 
ache and brown taste in the 
mouth—there are those among us 
who doubt that our progress is 
what it is “cracked up to be.” 

What if census figures do show 
large increases in population, if 
it merely means that in 1930 there 
are more men, no better off than 
they were in 1920? What if tax- 
able wealth has increased, if at the 
same time it has been concentrated 
more and more in the hands of a 
few, and if it is used to subvert 
justice, to dominate governments 
in order that the selfish interests 
of individuals may be served? The 
marvelous mechanical appliances 
of which we boast may be used to 
make satisfaction of our brutish 
desires easier and more conven- 
ient, rather than as means to 
widen the gulf between ourselves 
and the lower order of animals. 

There are those in the modern 
world who maintain that psycho- 
logically, at least, the mass man 


still is and always will be a beast. 
If such a point of view is correct, 
then many of our mass reactions 
in the past and present are quite 
understandable. A society, the 
masses of whose members have the 
instinctive and emotional responses 
of an animal, would act like ‘‘mad- 
dened apes,” as was the case dur- 
ing the recent war. Furthermore, 
we would expect such a society to 
be “motivated by ruthless acquis- 
itiveness.”” You would expect to 
find each member of such a society 
struggling to get his head above 
the others. “It is characteristic of 
brute nature to take and keep all 
it can get, regardless of the needs 
of others of its kind, and also to 
exploit or capitalize those needs 
for its own benefit, when possible.” 
A great number of the anomalies 
in the collective behavior of so- 
ciety are understandable if it is 
true that “all those living crea- 
tures classed as man on physical 
grounds” are not men when classi- 
fied on psychical grounds. 

Anyone looking impartially at 
the mass-behavior of men over any 
long period of time will be 
forced to admit there were times 
when it would be difficult to clas- 
sify his behavior as more human 
than that of his animal cousins. 
One can hardly escape the conclu- 
sion that, in general, homo sapiens 
has not in the past ten thousand 
years made over-much progress in 
transforming brute nature into hu- 
man nature. Our education and 
experience have made us more ef- 
ficient animals, but not necessarily 
more human. One illustration of 
this fact is that we still accept the 
authority of the Greeks in ethics, 
but if anyone should suggest that 
we accept their findings in the 
physical sciences as authentic he 
would either be laughed at for 
making a facetious remark or con- 
sidered as a fit subject for clinical 
observation. 

One can admit that in many in- 
stances the collective behavior of 
man has been rather disappoint- 
ing; one can even admit that the 
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present economic and social order 
is founded upon instincts and 
traits that are more animal than 
human without accepting the con- 
clusion that mass man must al- 
ways be a brute. The point of 
view of this paper is that man 
can bridge the chasm and _ sep- 
arate himself completely from the 
brute, and that by the proper use 
of education he can ‘“‘graduate him- 
self into a life that is properly hu- 


” 


man. 


At the beginning of this article 
it was suggested that the early 
school men did not fully appreciate 
the problem with which they were 
faced; that they did not properly 
sense the imminent dangers con- 
fronting the rising nation. Those 
early educational thinkers became 
absorbed in the process of helping 
their pupils build a new world, and 
in so doing lost sight of the central 
factor in the situation—man him- 
self. That man was akin to the 
animals was admitted, even then, 
but hardly anyone dreamed that 
by nature the majority of men 
were still animals. Had this fact 
and its implications been fully ap- 
prehended it is probable that edu- 
cation would have conceived its 
main objective to be the making of 
man—a man psychically as well as 
physically. 

Today we face a general collapse 
in our industrial and business en- 
terprises. Such a situation is not 
unknown to the American people. 
Perhaps this is the most drastic 
economic crisis that the country 
has ever experienced. There are 
those who believe that the present 
depression is the beginning of a 
social and economic revolution that 
will result in radical modification 
of both our industrial and govern- 
mental systems; others tell us that 
when the present storm is past our 
fundamental institutions will stand 
forth stronger than ever, and that 
we will be ushered into a period of 
prosperity greater than any we 
have experienced. In all discus- 
sions of our present dilemma the 
emphasis is placed upon systems 
and institutions. Suppose we do 
have a revolution in our institu- 
tions, there still remains the fact 
of our unregenerate animal na- 
ture. If the prophesied revolution 
runs true to form, it will merely 
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Dear N.C. College, We Love Thee Best! 


By C. GRANT O’ KELLY 
N.C. College for Negroes, Durham, N.C. 


AN OpE TO NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, DEDICATED TO 
PRESIDENT JAMES EK. SHEPARD 


Here in this land where our forefathers died, 

Worked hard and prayed, for this day often sighed, 
And now that they’re gone to that home far away, 

Let us carry on in this glorious day; 

For here in our college are truths we may learn, 

Bright lessons of hope that will make the heart yearn— 
Such faith as our forefathers only could show, 

And love for our neighbor, a duty we owe. 


CHORUS: 


North Carolina, we’ll be true to thee, 

North Carolina, the home of N.C.C., 

Of all the colleges, however they be blest, 

Our dear old N. C. College, yes, we love thee best. 


Ah! dear N. C. College, our joy and our pride, 
There’s none other like thee in all the world beside! 
God grant that thy sons and thy daughters may be 
Both noble and true, always loyal to thee. 

May love fill their breasts and with hearts all aglow 
Go forth to bless others and this love to show, 

And so shall the purpose of thy founding still be— 
Our dear N. C. College, we love, we love thee! 


If.dangers should threaten and clouds spread o’er thy sky, 
The God of our fathers will be thy sure supply; 

He’ll shield thee and succor and cause His sun to shine, 
If only thou’lt trust Him, this Saviour Divine. 

Then let us remember the Rock whence we’re hewn, 

Oh, dear N. C. College, to our group a boon— 

To North Carolina a glory shall be— 

Our dear N. C. College, we love, we love thee! 





mean a detour in our long climb 
from savagery to a more human 
society. It is barely possible that 
our society might have been more 
properly human if all revolution- 
ists had been discovered and shot 
at sunrise (those responsible for 
the Industrial Revolution includ- 
ed). Those who put their faith in 
the return of prosperity as the 
panacea for all our ills, believing 
that the experience of the past few 
years has made us over, as it were, 
are in for a sad awakening. Given 
the same situation in 1936 to 1939 
that existed in 1926 to 1929, the 
majority of mankind will behave 
as they did in the boom years. 
The problem then is not so much 
the changing of systems or the 
perfecting of institutions that al- 
ready exist, but it is a far greater 


and graver one—that of the per- 
fectability, or at least the improv- 
ability of human nature. All other 
problems, whether they be eco- 
nomic, social, or governmental, are 
secondary. H. G. Wells must have 
had this thought in mind when he 
wrote: “Civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 
The central problem for education, 
then, is to graduate mankind to a 
level of behavior that is distinctly 
human. The new frontiers in ed- 
ucation, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, are within man. 


Kant says justly: “It is useless 
to teach the pupil thoughts—we 
must teach him to think; the pupil 
must not be carried, but guided, if 
we expect him afterwards to walk 
by himself.” 
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After Discipline, What? 


By W. L. GREENE, A.M. 


Principal, Nash County Training School, Nashville, N. 0. 


HE end in view when 
discipline of the public 
school pupil is conceived 
® || leaves little to follow, 
could the aims of public 
instruction be attained 
by the means available 
in the average school. When an 
individual is truly disciplined, he 
is inclined to consider his actions 
with deliberation and to persevere 
in the processes of intelligent be- 
havior in the face of obstacles. 
Such complete socialization of the 
individual is the end of educational 
discipline. The basis of behavior 
is character. Only such behavior 
as the character acquired up to 
a certain period in one’s life sup- 
ports will be normal in the partic- 
ular individual. It is evident, 
then, that the moulding of charac- 
ter is the basic task of the socializ- 
ing process. Untoward traits must 
be weakened and desirable traits 
strengthened by widely differing 
degrees of patient exercising on 
the part of stimulating teacher and 
responding pupil. 

Routine discipline as_ usually 
embodied in codes, sets of regula- 
tions, and the like will serve to 
socialize the majority of any group 
of unselected children. But what 
of those whose native or acquired 
traits have an unusual pattern? 
The schools do not essay to reduce 
all to the same level or to produce 
a common lot which all must share 
in the set-up of society. The edu- 
cative process must develop the in- 
dividual to harmonize with the 
group and at the same time it must 
save the other  institutionalized 
functions of the State from the 
burden of caring for the mentally 
competent in after-school years. 
This obligation entails upon the 
schools the task of supplementing 
routine discipline with techniques 
of individual guidance which will 
guarantee the blessings of liberty 
to those who are in danger of elim- 
ination from too standardized a 
scheme of adjustment. An intel- 
ligence of judgment not always 
found in the teacher’s equipment is 


imperative if many pupils are to 
be spared the fate of delinquents. 
When the homes are not competent 
to the tasks of minimum socializa- 
tion, often the children resent con- 
trols welcomed by the more fortu- 
nate majority. Too hasty insist- 
ence on a large degree of conform- 
ity to the necessary standards of 
the group may result in open rebel- 
lion and consequent difficulty. 
Where compulsory attendance laws 
are adequately enforced, this dan- 
ger is minimized as far as con- 
cerns the pupils in early grades. 
Yet many children who most need 
the socialization of the schools are 
allowed to escape the “benefits” of 
the law on account of poverty 
clauses and the like, even in the 
better city systems. In rural sys- 
tems the situation is indeed chal- 
lenging to the teaching profession. 
Distance from school or from bus 
lines, employment in farm or home 
tasks, and the many recognized 
forms of indigence, coupled with 
the usually inadequate machinery 
of law enforcement, allow a too 
great possibility of elimination 
even among very young children. 
Rural Negro children suffer far 
more greatly from such conditions 
than others in the Southern states. 
Add to the foregoing considera- 
tions the high degree of retarda- 
tion among rural Negro children 
and the growing tendency toward 
self-assertion, as maladjusted chil- 
dren get older, and the likelihood 
of eliminations in the later grades 
is clearly evident. Long before 
most of the poorly-bred children 
in the maladjusted groups have 
completed the elementary course of 
study they have “graduated” from 
the protection of the compulsory 
attendance laws—as ineffectual as 
they are—and their salvation de- 
pends thenceforth on the abilities 
and attitudes of their teachers. 
The philosophy which holds that 
the interests of the group demand 
absolute conformity or elimination 
is tyrannical. The tyrannies of 
the majority can be unsocial, in so 
far as society must provide some 


means for adjusting the minorities 
to a practical scheme of living. 
The teacher is enjoined to find the 
limit to which majority opinion 
may encroach on individual inde- 
pendence and maintain a balance 
which will insure the largest op- 
portunity for development to 
everyone on the basis of his per- 
sonality and individual character. 

Routine should be automatized 
for the prevailing majorities in the 
schoolrooms, but bridges should 
not be crossed before their ap- 
proaches are reached in the case of 
those who need special guidance. 
If some of the conservative claims 
made for the public schools in re- 
cent releases from welfare officials 
and zealously professional educa- 
tional leaders are to be realized, 
eliminations must not increase as 
the means of education decrease 
in the hysteria of economic depres- 
sion. Much publicity has been given 
the fact that the whole number of 
white defendants in courts of jus- 
tice recently has exceeded the 
whole number of Negroes. The 
present challenge dares us to re- 
duce the relative proportion of 
Negroes to the approximate level 
of the other group. All groups 
need to be on guard against the 
possible evils of allowing handi- 
capped children to escape the bless- 
ings of the schools before they are 
“touched” with the spirit of social 
cooperation. The Negroes need to 
be especially watchful lest they 
lose in a larger proportion than 
they have recently gained. 

As illustrative of the approach 
to indispensable guidance, a sum- 
mary of a few case histories will 
show what types of pupils most 
need and deserve special adjust- 
ment. Each case represents a 
child of apparently normal person- 
ality whose attitude unfitted him 
for absolute conformity to the rou- 
tine order of the instructional 
group. A splendid success, a medi- 
ocre success, a ruinous failure, and 
a merely regrettable failure are 
summarized. All cases are high 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Oral [nterpretation 


S early as 1912, Sherwin 
i ; Cody, who was among 
the first literary con- 
\ tributors of the English 
om - Journal, pointed out 
Uns HS that the ideal style of 
letter-writing is good 
conversation. He further empha- 
sized the fact that too little stress 
was placed on oral English, and 
that teachers were teaching writ- 
ten, literary composition that was 
unsuited for conversational or 
functional uses; that teachers 
recognized the value of oral Eng- 
lish, but were incapable of han- 
dling the subject. A decade later 
Henry Woolbert prefaced his “Bet- 
ter Speech’ with the following: 
“The movement of better speech is upon 
us. Leaders of civic activities, the press, 
school administrators, parents, teachers, 
even pupils, have come to an awakening 


as to the desirability of improving 
speech.” 
Still, ten years later, Walter 


Barnes, one of the most outstand- 
ing men of the English language, 
together with learned contempora- 
ries, are contending that too much 
time is given to writing, while too 
little time is given to speaking. 
The writer, too, is of the opin- 
ion that English composition, for 
example, is too conventionalized, in 
that the subject will best serve its 
purpose when socialized activity 
will become more prominent in the 
classroom, the realization of which 
will come through an appreciation 
and an understanding of oral Eng- 
lish which suggests the following 
explanation: meaningful sound and 
action, the proper choice and ut- 
terance of words, proper vocal ex- 
pression in speaking and reading, 
proper control of the whole body 
when communicating with others, 
and the ability to think clearly and 
deeply. The person who has mas- 
tered these qualities is one who can 
best fit himself into his social en- 
vironment. Thus it goes without 


saying that the present-day curric- 
ulum-builders of the more ad- 
vanced and progressive type are 
abandoning the stereotyped meth- 
ods of teaching English. For in- 
stance, the person who applies for 


By ProFr. FRED W. BOND 


Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. 


a position as instructor of English 
in Indiana, Wisconsin, or Kansas 
will find himself at a total disad- 
vantage if he is unqualified or is 
glaringly weak in the oral phase of 
the work; for it is plainly evident 
that in nearly every instance writ- 
ten work is subordinated to vari- 
ous types of oral activity. 

It is scarcely necessary to sug- 
gest that the body is the basis of 
speech; without bodily competence 
there is small likelihood of compe- 
tency in speaking and reading. 
Neither is it expedient to argue 
that the first thing audiences are 
likely to observe about a speaker 
after he faces them is his speaking 
personality — his appearance, his 
dress, his carriage — in other 
words, his posture. Since these 
essentials are so obvious, and since 
it is perfectly possible to lay too 
much stress upon them, organized 
attack should be centered in direc- 
tions which have for the most part 
been flagrantly subordinated or 
woefully neglected; hence a modi- 
cum of thought, fact, and sociali- 
zation is the temporary goal of the 
expression teacher. 

TRAINING IN THE THOUGHT SIDE 

Action and high-flown phrases 
carry no worth-while messages un- 
less they register and stir up 
thought; and language that is not 
a carrier of thought is but vain 
babbling. In the same way thought 
that cannot get out by way of 
words, voice, and action is a 
sickly prisoner and worth nothing 
to the world. Assuming that there 
is not one of us whose thinking 
does not need some mending, we 
can understand why constant and 
progressive improvement are 
necessary. If thinking were di- 
vided into its parts, each part 
could be easily improved. The main 
features of the thinking processes 
are these: 

1. Observation: seeing, hearing, feeling. 

2. Memory: recalling past experiences. 

3. Belief: judgment, conviction, pet no- 
tions. 

4. Purpose: wishes, desires, wants, am 
bitions. 

5. Imagination: 
relations. 

6. Reasoning: solving problems. 


seeing things in new 


DEVELOPMENT OF FACTS 


Facts should be developed in 
their proper sequence and climax. 
Probably a blackboard diagram of 
a stage, a field, or a street, and the 
plotting of a theme based upon the 
diagram, would be an intelligent 
way of indicating how an orderly 
description can be managed and 
how the listener or reader can, by 
guide words, be led from point to 
point without confusion. What is. 
the use of such an exercise? One 
boy chooses to talk about his home 
town, a girl of her yard where she 
played “lady,” another boy of his 
exploration of a certain pond and 
its wild life. The class discussion 
should encourage them to look at 
the place to be described as a 
whole, to see the spacial relations 
to one another, and to guide the 
listener clearly from point to point. 
The major objective here is learn- 
ing to organize in simple form an 
extemporaneous talk on some sub- 
ject within the pupil’s interest and 
to present his own views in a 
pleasing and effective manner to 
individual or to audiences. 


SOCIALIZATION 


In considering the development 
of a social class group there have 
appeared to be two convenient 
stages. The first is unstudied and 
free conversation, whose ideal is 
simply encouraging freedom of ex- 
pression and interchange of experi- 
ence. This is not generally compo- 
sition, but it is an essential prelim- 
inary. The second is prepared 
compositions, whether oral or 
written, made ready for a definite 
but in most cases quite informal 
purpose, and to be judged by the 
class of codperative groups of keen 
but good-spirited critics. Because 
confusion of these two stages has 
sometimes had the double bad ef- 
fect of formalizing and constrain- 
ing the unstudied group conversa- 
tion and, on the other hand, of per- 
mitting slipshod effort to pass 
where only prepared and careful 
work should, it seems worth while 
to differentiate the two as sharply 
as possible. 
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Place of Eettra-Curriculor Activities 
In Secondary Schools 


By Miss DORPHENIA WINGFIELD HALL, M.A. 


XTRA - CURRICULAR 
activities mean nothing 
more than an orderly 


ie 


@ || organization, —redirec- 
<| tion, and extension of 
ae) those pupil activities 


characteristic of ado- 
lescent youth which have always 
been among young people. The 
Friday afternoon literary exer- 
cises, plays, and spelling matches 
represent such activities as the old 
school knew. Until recently these 
activities were largely ignored by 
schools. Within the past two dec- 
ades an entirely new interest in 
the extra-curricular activities of 
youth has taken place. 


The movement is a better under- 
standing of the psychology of ado- 
lescence and of the proper means 
of training for citizenship. 

If extra-curricular activities 
would be successful it is necessary 
to have a constructive program, 
one developed by the school in 
which it is to be used, and that the 
development of this plan must be 
gradual, centering around definite 
interests and starting with small 
groups. 

The plan must grow out of the 
life of the school. This idea re- 
quires that the school be alert, 
alive, growing, creative, and re- 
sponsive to the needs of the pupils 
either felt or as yet not recognized. 
The curricular life of the school 
should be the abundant source 
from which streams of extra-cur- 
ricular activities burst forth. 


This plan should recognize that 
the pupil is a citizen of the school, 
having rights and duties, obliga- 
tions and privileges. Dewey says: 
“There can be no development of 
the mind and character apart from 
the assumption of responsibility.” 
Privileges and responsibilities do 
not exist separately. While there 
should be freedom of choice as to 
student participation, at the same 
time there is need through a point 


J.B. Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


system or otherwise for stimulat- 
ing, guiding, and if necessary 
limiting the extent of participation 
of any one pupil at a given time. 
This point system will be outlined 
later. 

Teachers should accept the re- 
sponsibility of developing the 
school’s extra-curricular activities. 
They should be selected and pro- 
moted for their ability to work in 
the extra-curricular field. Super- 
vision 18+ any important) factor: 
There is great need of guidance 
and cooperative, constructive lead- 
ership. This is much more effec- 
tive than a multiplicity of nega- 
tions and complete directions on 
the part of the teacher. The prin- 
cipal or someone designated by him 
should think in terms of all the 
activities. In some schools a direc- 
tor of extra-curricular activities is 
appointed. 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Providing opportunity for pu- 
pils to participate in the govern- 
ment of the schools is important. 
The best place to begin this partici- 
pation is in the homogeneous group 
of the record room. After begin- 
ning there the members of a record 
class can join with members of 
other record classes in working out 
an organization concerned pri- 
marily with class affairs and re- 
sponsibilities. Next, representa- 
tives of the record class groups 
may come together and with one or 
more teacher-guides develop a 
school council. This council may 
have for its object the finding and 
solving of school problems within 
their abilities. Some of these prob- 
lems may be: 

1. Unifying the school through 
a knowledge of the school history. 

2. Guidance — ethical, educa- 
tional, and vocational. 

3. Forming desirable public 
opinion. 

4, Developing 
group initiative. 


individual and 


5. Developing such social prin- 
ciples and regards for others as 
loyalty, friendship, fair play, hon- 
esty, sympathy, respect, etc. 

6. Developing that discriminat- 
ing loyalty which is enduring. 

7. Discuss proper attitudes to- 
ward and habits of good citizen- 
ship. 

8. To help pupils have a healthy 
emotional life. 

9. To create and maintain high 
standards in the classrooms. 

10. To capitalize by approval 
successful achievements of every 
member of the record room. 

Pupils’ participation in govern- 
ment does not mean self-govern- 
ment. It is necessary for the 
school to organize the whole educa- 
tional situation so that there is op- 
portunity for everybody to prac- 
tice qualities of the good citizen 
there and then. Pupil participa- 
tion when properly guided is the 
best means the school has for pro- 
viding this practice. The idea is 
not new. It is used not only in the 
schools, but in industry as well. 
The power must be delegated to the 
student council by the principal 
and teachers, since they are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the 
school. Student government does 
not relieve them of the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining a general over- 
sight of the place. An analysis of 
the matter has shown that the em- 
phasis of student participation in 
government is placed on providing 
educative experience rather than 
on considering the participation as 
an end within itself. 


OTHER E}XTRA-CURRICULAR 


ACTIVITIES 
The following clubs exist in 
high schools: Agriculture, art, 


athletic, classical, commercial, de- 
bating, dramatic, games, home eco- 
nomics, honorary, journalism, lan- 
guage, literary, mathematics, me- 
chanical, military, music, photog- 
raphy, public speaking, radio, re- 
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ligious, school service, social, social 


studies, social welfare, science, 
and vocational. ‘Too much or- 
ganization is possible. However, 


a number of clubs is essential if 
students are going to have the op- 
portunity to choose. A _ regular 
daily activity period may be set 
aside two or three periods a week 
for club meetings. A stepping-up 
program or opportunity for pro- 
gressive steps of advancement in 
club activities should be provided, 
but not emphasized. 


HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


High school publications form 
another extra-curricular interest. 
These may fall into four groups, 


namely: Magazines, newspapers, 
annuals, and handbooks. Large 
institutions sometimes publish 


monthly magazines and an annual 
for each graduating class. The 
tendency now is to issue a news- 
paper and a handbook. There is 
increasing interest in high school 
publications because of their value 
to pupils, the school as a whole, 
and the community, because this is 
a time of transition in the charac- 
ter of these publications, because 
of the change from extra-curricu- 
lar to curricular activities of some 
publications, because courses are 
being given in newspaper writing, 
and lastly, because of the need of 
educating the community to what 
the school is doing. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR LOAD 


There is danger of some students 
carrying too heavy an extra-curric- 
ular load. An individual making 
C’s in all of his subjects has no 
need for program enrichment. To 
thus burden him means that he 
must neglect some of his work to 
meet club demands. 

Another danger is that students 
having the most initiative are usu- 
ally president, vice president, sec- 


retary, and treasurer of all the 
school organizations. Thus the 
timid, doubtful, unaggressive, 


slightly backward ones never get 
the experience and training so 
needful to them if they are to fit 
into the social scheme of adult life. 

The following plan may prove 
remedial for such cases. Its prac- 
ticality and regulative features 
will make it acceptable in large or 
small schools. For each office held 


a certain number of points may be 
given, viz.: 


President 9.2. 2a eens 15 honor points 
Wa COMP Tr GSident yess seeeee 10 honor points 
Secretarva-s.---. =e 10 honor points 
Assistant Secretary —...... 5 honor points 
Treasur er# .-2. 2. eee 10 honor points 


5 honor points 
3 honor points 
2 honor points 


Chairman of Committee.. 
Member of Committee .... 
Member of organization. 

Maximum number of honor 
points is 30. Minimum could be 
placed at 2 if the school wished to 
have all students belong to at least 
one organization. Such a plan 
makes it impossible for any one 
student to be president of more 
than two organizations. Being 
president of two limits his mem- 
bership to just those clubs. It also 
makes it possible for more students 
to get a chance at office-holding. 
There are perhaps thousands of 
high school graduates who never 
held an office of any kind before 
they finished. 

This transitional age has added 
a new import to extra-curricular 
activities, and every progressive 
high school has in some manner or 
other interwoven it into the weekly 
program. 


After Discipline, What? 
(Continued from Page 27) 
school boys. Each boy represents 
a case of partial conformity to 
routine discipline, but whose elim- 
ination was imminent if conform- 
ity had been insisted upon. 

L. Precocious; over age; unu- 
sually religious; unusually opinion- 
ated; irregular in attendance, but 
faithful when present; very ener- 
getic. Three routine promotion 
requirements would have com- 
bined to eliminate him. By mere 
chance experiment he received 
special guidance, graduated with 
honors, and now supports self in 
college, maintaining a good scho- 
lastic record. 

V. Precocious; normal age for 
grade; opinionated; faithful when 
interested; rough, bullying, over- 
developed physically. Due _ to 
mother’s intercession, received 
personal guidance; gradually be- 
came model pupil, graduated, and 
is considered an asset to the com- 
munity. 

C. Case almost identical with 
that of V. Required to conform to 
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routine, rebelled; eliminated, and 
already rates as a criminal. He 
was a classmate of V, whose crisis 
came sooner. His loss was the in- 
centive to seek redemption of V. 

B. Average boy; over age for 
his grade; poorly socialized in the 
home; faithful when interested; 
unusually strong physically; a con- 
firmed bully. Required to conform 
to routine, eliminated; became an- 
noyer of children passing his home 
for school. Later he developed into 
a social parasite, an annoying, in- 
effectual imitator, ambitious but 
unequipped to associate with com- 
panions of his choice. 

The complexities and uncertain- 
ties of modern life demand an ori- 
entation for the pupil which can be 
studied out in advance, but should 
be applied individually in many 
cases in a degree consistent with 
the character of the individual and 
the limitations of his social life. 
The techniques and details of an 
after-discipline guidance program 
would be impossible of discussion 
in a brief article, but the basic 
principles stressed by psycholo- 
gists and sociologists and empha- 
sized in this discussion enjoin upon 
us to provide for the civic-sociali- 
zation of those of the school popu- 
lation who for all normal reasons 
fail to survive the requirements of 
mechanized routine discipline. 





Every Teacher Should Know 


1. Children, like meals, react to 
weather. 

2. No two are alike in tempera- 
ment or approach. 

Sympathy and kindness, 
though trying, are logical weap- 
ons. 

4. Keeping them occupied is a 
time, energy and worry-saver. 

5. It is better to interest them 
through their natural urge. 

6. You must be the example they 
are supposed to follow. 

7. Children won’t confide in 
hearts that are hidden under too 
dignified exteriors. 

8. We must like them, but just a 
little bit better. 

9. There is no stability, even 
though the lesson seems mastered. 

10. You know nothing of the 
child if you don’t know his family 
life.—Selected. 
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Home-Makers’ Classes in Iredell County 


RGANIZING Home- 
Makers’ classes in Ire- 
dell County ten years 
ago was done with the 
) purpose of raising the 
standards of living 
higher in the rural com- 


@/ 


munities. 

From my visitations to the 
homes, observation of school 
lunches, sanitary conditions, 


meager knowledge of proper cloth- 
ing and economy, it was evident 
that no better objective could be 
made a major than to establish a 
desire for more wholesome living. 


To launch such a program re- 
quired a bit of very definite plan- 
ning if we were to have it worth 
while. 

Since the Rosenwald _ schools 
were better equipped than the 
other school buildings, it seemed 
wise to lay our greatest emphasis 
in them and point to them as mod- 
els. 

From each Rosenwald school a 
teacher with knowledge and a de- 
sire to teach cooking and sewing 
was selected to be instructor of 
the Home-Makersy’ classes. 


Leaflets on Cooking and House- 
keeping in Rural Schools were ob- 
tained from Hampton Institute. 
Twenty lessons in essentials were 
selected from these leaflets and 
mimeographed copies of the essen- 
tials and rules and regulations 
governing the course were given 
to each instructor. 


As near as possible, a model 
home was selected and the teach- 
ers were given a half day from 
their regular classes to assemble 
at this home for demonstrations 
and discussions. 


The hostess, attired in a white 
cooking uniform, greeted the 
teachers; then an inspection of the 
home and surroundings was made. 
Special attention was called to 
the inexpensive conveniences and 
touches of beauty in the surround- 
ings. A demonstration lesson in 
coffee- and _ biscuit-making was 
given. This was served, and added 


By Mrs. M. C. HOLLIDAY 


Jeanes Supervisor, Statesville, N.C. 


a rather social atmosphere to the 
occasion. 


The hearty approval of the su- 
perintendent of schools and these 
interested teachers was most en- 
couraging. Each teacher returned 
to her school and immediately 
started equipping the Rosenwald 
school kitchens. In a short while 
this had been _ accomplished 
through the aid of the Board of 
Edueation, P.-T. A.’s, or Com- 
munity Leagues as.they were then 
called, white and colored friends. 
These kitchens became almost du- 
plicates of the one in the demon- 
stration home. 


Two ninety-minute periods were 
to be given weekly. No girl was 
to enter a cooking class unless she 
had made the cooking uniform, a 
white apron and cap. Accurate 
and neat notes were to be taken on 
each lesson. Samples of bread- 
making made in the homes after a 
lesson at school were to be brought 
to the teacher to test. Certificates 
were to be given to those meriting 
them on completion of the course. 

Another interesting phase of 
this group’s work has been the 
growing of vegetables in school 
gardens. Some of these classes 
have canned the products for hot 
lunches during the term. Many of 
the smaller schools have entered 
this project, as they have not been 
equipped to do many other things. 

There is quite a bit of friendly 
rivalry existing among these Home- 
Makers’ classes throughout the 
county. The small schools are tak- 
ing advantage of every opportu- 
nity to bring about excellence in 
their efforts. 

Through the members of a P.-T. 
A. a one-room school has just built 
and partially equipped a_ small 
kitchen. Many of them copy the 
recipes and carry the food to 
nearby homes and cook it.  P.-T. 
A.’s are generous in furnishing 
their sewing machines for use dur- 
ing the term. 

Shrubbery, 
and_ vegetable 


flowers, 
have 


walkways, 
gardens 


brought about a homelike appear- 
ance to many of the schools. 

During the term members of the 
Board of Education, visitors, and 
patrons are served to well-balanced 
and excellently prepared meals in 
these schools. In recent years we 
have attempted to do some correla- 
tive work. Last term some of the 
class decided, while studying about 
wheat in their geography, that 
they would like to have a wheat 
project. They planted wheat on 
the school grounds. From their 
yield they were supplied with flour 
to carry on their work in cooking 
during the term. Members of the 
classes were able to make a further 
study of wheat by going on an ex- 
cursion through the Statesville 
Flour Mill. They had a keener ap- 
preciation of flour after seeing the 
stages through which the wheat 
passes before it becomes flour. 

Another group, in their study of 
cotton and the invention of the cot- 
ton gin, decided that they would 
give a Cotton Pageant. This in- 
cluded members of the P.-T. A. as 
well as the class. Each one wore 
or displayed some useful article 
she had made in the Home-Makers’ 
class from cotton. 

Although we cannot boast of the 
ideal by far, we feel that these 
classes’ influence is far-reaching. 
Now that we have made ourselves 
a part of the Better Homes Cam- 
paign of America, we have every 
reason to be hopeful for higher 
standards of living. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur says: “All 
children should be granted the 
right to grow up in houses that are 
safe, sanitary, private, and free 
from ugliness and needless discom- 
fort. Even more, they require 
daily contact in their homes with 
high moral attitudes, wise judg- 
ment, firmness of purpose, and 
wholesome, unselfish aims.” 

Write injuries in dust, but kind- 
ness in marble. Who takes delight 
in cruelty needs civilizing. To pity 
distress is human; to relieve it is 
godlike—Horace Mann. 
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Again—Membership Roll 


N justice to our paid-up membership for 1931-32, 

we are here giving with some explanation a few 
names that should have appeared in completed roll. 

Though late on account of conditions over which the 
Secretary had no control, we are glad to give these 
names: 

Prof. A. P. Chippey, St. Augustine’s College. 

Mr. Frank W. Lewis, Wake Forest. 

Miss C. A. Farror, Bridgeport, Conn. 

From Chowan County: Miss Vernice Dunston. 

From Northampton County: Mr. F. D. Walker, Mr. 


Bert Williams, Mrs. Mary Johnson, and Mrs. Sallie 
Johnson. 

Ridgeview High School, Hickory, goes on the honor 
roll for ’31-32 also: 


In this connection may we say the principal of the 
above school, Mr. A. W. Booker, has just sent in a 100 
per cent membership for his fifteen teachers, though the 
editor failed to record his school as 100 per cent in the 
October issue. Thus he shows his magnanimity and loy- 
alty. Well, some people are just like that—not many. 
For 1933 Lincoln and Catawba counties have already 
registered 100 per cent, also Eastman High School, Gates 
County Training School, Hill Street (Asheville). 

In this connection it may be well to answer some rea- 
sons (?) presented for non-support we have met as we 
have undertaken to keep our teachers loyal in this crisis, 
and offer some answers. 


(1) “We college professors have our own specialized 
fields of organization.’”’ We all live in the same house. 
Your students are products of the secondary schools. If 
these stop coming, those of us occupying upper floors 
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won’t be able to pay rent. Orthos, Porthos, and Aramis, 
in “Three Musketeers,” seeking their fortunes together, 
clashed their swords and cried: “One for all! all for 
one!”’ Let this be the slogan. ; 


(2) “My salary is small and I need the money.” Tax- 
payers in our State are fussing over the same thing. It 

a penny-wise, pound-foolish policy with them to with- 
hold the means of keeping the schools open. Do not 
economize on professional dues that are less than three 
cents a week. Do you want your organization to die? 


(3) “I am going to get married. I’d rather spend my. 
dues in getting ready.’”’ You would do well to leave the 
organization in good standing. You may have to come’ 
back. 

(4) ‘My husband and I both teach. We can use the! 
same copy of the REcoRD.” You and “friend husband’ | 
have two contracts, draw two salaries. Just now the 
Legislature is stirred up over such cases. Put your copy’ 
in the hands of some member of your Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

(5) “I won’t be stampeded. I stand on my independ- 
ence.” There is no such thing. There is such a thing} 
as interdependence. 


(6) “I just will not join.” No answer to that. Every 
pan of popcorn we put in the oven always has a few 
grains that will not pop, however much shaking and 
turning we give it. 





Advance Announcement of April Meeting 


HE fifty-second annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association will be held in Ra- 
leigh, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday before East 
Sunday. | 
A committee of seventy-five, composed of teachers and 
leading citizens of Raleigh and Wake County, is making 
elaborate plans for the entertainment of more than fifteen 
hundred teachers. 

A program of unusual interest is developing for both 
the general sessions and the sectional meetings. 

Among prominent guest speakers to appear at the 
general sessions are Dr. Robert Daniel, head of the de- 
partment of education at Virginia Union University, 
Richmond; Prof. Clyde A. Erwin, president of the North 
Carolina Teachers Assembly; Dr. Margaret Witter Barn- 
ard, Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration, medical 
director, New York City, who, with the use of slides, will 
speak on “Tuberculosis in Children and Adults’; Dr. 
Arch T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, whose appearance before the teachers will at this 
time be of unsual significance and helpfulness, because 
at the time of our meeting the present Legislature may 
have cleared the atmosphere and Dr. Allen may chart 
for us the new course and define the new laws under 
which we will work in the new school year. 

Of special interest to the Elementary Section on Satur- 
day morning will be an address by Miss Mildred English, 
assistant superintendent of the Raleigh City Schools, and 
Mr. G. H. Ferguson, assistant director, Division of Negro 
Education. 

The sectional programs are complete and show good 
judgment and discriminating care in preparation, both in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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subject matter and participants. If carried out as 
planned, there will be no dull moments. 

A significant and outstanding feature of the sessions 

will be a formal testimonial honoring the director of 
Negro Education, Dr. N. C. Newbold, upon the comple- 
sion of twenty years of constructive service to the cause 
of all education in North Carolina. Dr. W. C. Jackson, 
dean of the Department of Public Administration of the 
University of North Carolina will speak, also Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner, formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. On this evening also words of appre- 
ciation will be said by four prominent representatives of 
the Association, expressing for us our appreciation oi 
the man who has stood four-square, all the time and 
everywhere, for our interests. The section meetings will 
be held at Shaw University and Washington High School. 
~ Some of us have been listening in on the preparations 
for the musical part of our program. We have always 
had good music, but you may well reserve your verdict 
until you have heard choruses from Shaw University, 
Saint Augustine’s College, and that lovely group of 
children gathered from the schools of the city. The music 
is going to be a feature to recall. 
_ The social features are being carefully provided for. 
Rooms with two meals in the best homes in the city will 
be available at $2.00 a day, fifty cents less than at any 
former meeting. Comfortable rooms without board can 
be had for $1.00 per day. 

Friday, at the noon hour, the local committee will 
serve a luncheon. Saturday, after adjournment of the 
business session, luncheon will be served by the faculty 
of Shaw University. 

Friday evening, after the evening session, which is 
not lengthy, an informal reception, with a literary pro- 
gram and social features, under the egis of the Associa- 
tion, will be held at the Washington High School. 

Admission to all these social functions will be by pre- 
sentation of button, which will be obtained upon show- 
ing of membership card, obtained at the office of adminis- 
tration in the Memorial Auditorium. 

Accommodations can be arranged for in advance by 
writing to Mrs. Fay Peace Maye, chairman housing com- 
mittee, 116 South Street, Raleigh, or Prof. W. H. Fuller, 
secretary, No. 20 Worth Street. State the time you ex- 
pect to arrive and the number in your party. 





A Pioneer Educator Honored 


N February 24th the patrons and friends of the Fay- 

etteville High School gathered at 8:00 p.m. in the 
spacious H. L. Cook dining hall on the campus of the 
State Normal to honor one of the distinguished citizens 
of the city, President E. E. Smith. Representative men 
and women from all sections of the State gathered to do 
honor to the occasion. There were fully three hundred 
guests present. 

It is eminently fitting that those who are coming more 
and more into the enjoyment of the finer things their 
labor has produced should wish to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of men who bore the burden in the days of small 
things. Speaking on this program were such educators 
as Dr. W. S. Nelson, president of Shaw University; Dr. 
J. E. Shepard of the State College; Dr. S. G. Atkins, 
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president of Winston-Salem Teachers College; Prof. O. R. 
Pope, president of the Teachers Association; Prof. H. L. 
Trigg of the State Department of Education, and others 
—all bringing greetings to the distinguished guest. 

The Bennett College quintet and local clubs rendered 
music. 

The crowning feature of this banquet was the an- 
nouncement that in December the Board of Education 
of Fayetteville had renamed the high school, to be known 
hereafter as the E. E. Smith High School. 

As we witnessed this mass appreciation of a great 
servant of the people, we were reminded of the Roman 
Centurion whose servant was sick, as he said to the 
master: “He is worthy for whom thou shouldest do this, 
for he loveth our people and hath built us a synagogue.” 
Certainly in his large gifts of land he has made possible 
the fine buildings on the campus. 

In naming the high school for Dr. Smith honor has 
been given to one whose name for a whole generation 
has been associated with all the finer things of life, de- 
signed to contribute to the good of society and the State 
—a dynamic personality the prompting of whose better 
self made him a benefactor to his race at a critical period 
of its history when to have withheld his largess would 
have postponed indefinitely the development of a great 
institution. 

The teachers throughout the State in that high calling 
which his own life so fittingly adorns join in this appre- 
ciation. Many of us send greetings as the few friends 
that began the march with him in life’s early morning. 
These, like him, have not, like a group of superannuated 
gray-beards, sat basking in the warm rays of life’s after- 
noon sun nor huddled like sheep in the warm corners of 
life’s winter. He has given his best, and we rejoice that 
he has lived to see the fulfillment of dreams. 

Now we have the J. B. Dudley High School, the S. G. 
Atkins High, the E. E. Smith High, and the J. C. Price 
High. All native here and to the manor born. The 
Master said of Mary: “Let this thing she hath done be 
told as a memorial of her.” Nor did He say wait until 
she is dead. 





| C. C. Spaulding On Teachers’ Salaries 


ITH characteristic courage and clarity of statement, 

Mr. C. C. Spaulding addressed a letter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, now in session, and after the pertinent 
inquiry, “What is to be the future of our institutions of 
higher learning?” said, as to salary cuts for teachers: 


“Byery thoughtful citizen realizes that enough money 
is not being appropriated to them for these institutions 
to be able to continue the great work of educating the 
leadership of the State. 

“Teachers in our Negro colleges must meet the same 
scholastic requirements as teachers in white colleges. The 
training of Negro college teachers costs the same as that 
of white college teachers, yet the salary scale for Negro 
teachers is far lower. A horizontal cut in salaries of 
Negroes in North Carolina, whatever the vocation, is not 
fair, and our honorable Governor Ehringhaus is eternally 
right when he opposes a horizontal cut in any salary 
scale.” 
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Two Pioneers in Freedom 


HARRIET TUBMAN AND SOJOURNER TRUTH 


By GLADYS E. Woop 


Supervisor of Music in Elementary Schools, Greensboro, N.C. 


N February 12th the 
minds of all thinking 
Negroes naturally 

mah turned to the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln. It 

) was the anniversary of 

his birth. By associa- 

tion we become broadly retro- 
spective of the stirring times that 
produced the conditions of his im- 
mortality, and above the horizon 
of yesteryear, loom the names of 
two more immortals that prompted 
the writing of this article—Har- 
riet Tubman, “the Moses of her 
people,” and Sojourner Truth. 

The Land of Memory! How 
filled it is with bright immortals! 
It abounds in the most sacred 
things of life. Blot out memory, 
and what a black chasm would cut 
us off from one of the most instruc- 
tive and charming diversions. 

Maeterlinck in his beautiful 
story, “The Bluebird,’ has _ hal- 
lowed the Land of Memory. 

Tears spring to the eyes, there 
is a catch in the throat that grips 
us as Tytl and Mytl converse with 
their dear old grandparents in the 
misty ethereal light of the Land of 
Memory. 

We are going to traverse the 
same country and follow the foot- 
steps of two noble spirits—our 
grandmothers, if you please — 
whose deeds appeal to all mankind, 
regardless of race relationships, 
Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth. 

Both lived at a time when the 
Negro race, steeped in ignorance 
and degraded by slavery, were 
without status in the human fam- 
ily. 

When we read of the sufferings 
of our forebears in this period 
the finer sensibilities revolt with 
horror. These women whom we 
lovingly honor in all parts of our 
cultured Negro literary America, 
did as much as or more than any 
regiment of soldiers or eloquent 
Douglasses in breaking the bonds 
of slavery and succoring suffering 
humanity. 


Sojourner Truth antedates Har- 
riet Tubman. Let us therefore 
briefly review the story of her life. 

Born in Ulster County, New 
York. The exact date of her birth 
is not recorded. 

She said often in conversation 
that she remembered the black- 
ened ruins of Kingston, which was 
burned in 1777 by order of Sir 
Henry Clinton. She distinctly re- 
called what is known in history as 
the “Dark Day” of 1780, and says 
she was a grown woman when the 
Ulster Gazette came out published 
in mourning for George Washing- 
ton. 

The narrative of Sojourner 
Truth, published in 1850, fixed her 
age somewhere at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, but many 
incidents recalled by her show that 
her birth antedates that time con- 
siderably. 

Doubtless, however, she _ wit- 
nessed most of the great events 
enacted during the _ formative 
period of the Nation. 

She had a remarkable memory 
and could recall all of the notable 
happenings of her long and varied 
life. 

She was made a free woman by 
the act of 1817 which emancipated 
all slaves in that State who were 
forty years old or more. 

Entirely without education, it is 
remarkable that she accomplished 
so much in the fight for freedom. 

She was a tower of strength in 
the cause; an ardent abolitionist, 
she lectured in the interest of the 
anti-slavery cause just before the 
Civil War. 

William Loyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips give eloquent tes- 
timony to her aid in this direction. 

Her simple, straight-forward 
way of telling the thrilling story 
of her bondage; her good common- 
sense views of life, and her logical 
directness made her an impressive 
lecturer. 

It seems wonderful that a wom- 
an with only native ability could 
have really sustained herself at a 


time when the lecture platform de- 
manded a more sympathetic and 
versatile degree of talent than 
now. 

At the close of the war she was 
an ardent advocate of Woman’s 
Rights and spoke with telling ef- 
fect upon the cause of temperance. 

It is declared of her that she said 
she would not die until American 
women could vote, and seemed to 
have a dread of entering the King- 
dom of Heaven disfranchised. 

Just at the time of her death she 
was planning a lecture tour in the 
coming spring. 

This most interesting character 
died at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

To the time of her death she 
retained in a remarkable degree 
her mental and physical vigor. 

Mrs. Harriet Tubman Davis had 
a career to my mind more varied 
and eventful than that of Sojourn- 
er Truth. 

No one knew exactly how old 
Harriet was. When she was quite 
young she ran away from the plan- 
tation in Maryland, where she and 
her parents were slaves. 

One of her most thrilling experi- 
ences was the rescue of her own 
parents from bondage. After a 
journey filled with most harrowing 
thrills, she finally piloted her dear 
ones safely to Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Davis was one of the most 
active agents of the “Underground 
railroad” before the Civil War. 

More than four hundred slaves 
were made free by being conducted 
by her across the Canadian line. 
During the late forties and early 
fifties she was constantly engaged 
in Underground work. 

William Loyd Garrison was her 
ardent friend. She gave freely of 
her talents to the cause of freedom. 

When the great strife between 
the states culminated in the Civil 
War, Harriet was deputized by 
Governor Andrews of Massachu- 
setts as a scout. 

She had the training required 
for this most difficult position by 
the experience garnered when aid- 
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ing the lowly slaves, her kinsmen, 
to escape through the swamps and 
wildwoods of her native State. 
She ably assisted the Union army 
in finding its way into Southern 
territory. 

A memorable expedition was 
made by her with Colonel Mont- 
gomery of the Union forces in 
South Carolina. 

A heavy price was put upon her 
head. A reward of $10,000 was 
offered in Maryland for her re- 
turn alive, to that state, so that 
she could be punished for her work 
in the Underground railroad. 

She had many narrow escapes, 
but was never captured by South- 
ern forces. 

Reviewing these experiences, it 
seems quite apropos that she 
should be called ‘‘Harriet, the 
Moses of her people.”” At the close 
of the war Mrs. Davis settled per- 
manently in Auburn, N. Y. 

She was the widow of a man 
named Tubman, who died in the 
South, and later she married a 
man named Nelson Davis. 

A few years before the war 
Harriet went to Auburn. 

William H. Seward, father of 
General William H. Seward, who 
became Secretary of War in Lin- 
coln’s cabinet, took a personal in- 
terest in her and gave her a brick 
homestead in South Street. 

True to her nature as a humani- 
tarian, when the need for her serv- 
ices in the Underground railroad 
ceased, when the Union forces no 
longer required a scout, her broad 
sympathies found a new avenue 
for their activities. 

She opened her home for the 
poor and friendless of her city. 
Her charity was spontaneous. 

In 1889 she bought a place called 
Beardsley Estate, near her home, 
and founded what is now known as 
the Harriet Tubman Home. 

In 1908 Mrs. Davis asked that 
the home be taken over by the A. 
M. E. Zion Church, saying she 
was too old to manage it. 

Finally she became so feeble she 
herself became an inmate of the 
institution. She contracted pneu- 
monia and died March 10, 1913. 

She was probably one hundred 
years old. She was conscious up to 


a few hours of her death. Her 


funeral was memorable. 


The eulogy was pronounced by 
Bishop Blackwell of the A. M. E. 
Zion Church. 

The National Association of 
Women’s Clubs was represented at 
the service by Mrs. Mary B. Tol- 
bert, then its president. 

Mrs. Tolbert related to my 
mother a touching incident of her 
passing. “As I rose to go,” said 
Mrs. Tolbert, ‘‘Harriet said, ‘I have 
been firing up a long time for my 
journey, and now I am almost 
home. God has shown me the 
golden chariot and a voice spoke 
to me and said, Awake, arouse; 
sleep no longer.’ ”’ 

She was the last of a great 
galaxy of stars — noble pioneers 
they were—Phyllis Whately, So- 
journer Truth, Frances Ellen Wat- 
kins, Frances Harper, Fannie 
Jackson Coppen, Harriet Tubman 
Davis. 

Humble, yet great in their hu- 
mility, they shall shine as the stars 
forever. 

Dr. Ben Johnson, in his descrip- 
tion of the Happy Valley in Ras- 
selas, showed that amidst all the 
scenes of nature there was want- 
ing some element to make up the 
perfection of human _ happiness, 
and that where one grace was 
lacking, another was found grow- 
ing more beautifully. So these 
two lowly women, deprived by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control of 
developing the intellect by educa- 
tion, nevertheless by the very 
hardships and limitations of their 
lives developed their shining qual- 
ities of loyalty to race and devotion 
to duty that have placed their 
names upon the honor roll of the 
illustrious dead, and through their 
sacrifices have become the very 
foundation of Negro literature, 
history, and patriotism. 

Let us give honor to these stars 
which shot across the dark void of 
the Negro’s tragic sky. 

They have not vanished, but to- 
day are rising higher into regions 
of hitherto unreached repose. 

Today I bring them back for a 
moment into the present from the 
Land of Memory. 

What scenes are unearthed, 
what visions of frantic struggle 
and of darkness! What hurrying 
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to and fro to bring men and wom- 
en out of Egypt’s dark land! 

In that dark hour of the Negro’s 
bondage the small but burning 
tapers held in the hands of these 
noble women were the means of 
leading thousands safely into the 
land of freedom, and today we lay 
the laurel wreath of victory upon 
their brows. Hail, Sojourner! 
Hail, Harriet! The offspring of 
your redeemed salute you. 


Answers to Questions on the 
Federal Government’s Service 


To All Education in the U. S. 





[The questions appeared in the 
January issue of THE TEACHERS 
RECORD, page 19.] 


4. Office of Education. 

. Department of Interior. 

Johnson. 

. Commissioner. 

. William John Cooper. 

. National Association of 
Teachers and Superin- 
tendents. 

4. Collect and diffuse facts on 

schools and teaching. 


piohe ones i 


5. Make surveys on State and 
local educational systems. 


) 7. Make periodical surveys in 
national fields of educa- 
tion. 


8. Sponsor regional and na- 
tional conferences on ed- 
ucational problems. 


ued 

. $360,000. 

5. School life. 
Ambrose Caliver. 





AS 
4 


A Challenge for America 


“With machines ever enlarging 
man’s power and capacity, with 
electricity extending over the 
world its magic, with the air giv- 
ing us a wholly new realm, our 
children must be prepared to meet 
entirely new contacts and new 
forces. ‘They must be physically 
strong and mentally placed to 
stand up under the increasing 
pressure of life. Their problem is 
not alone one of physical health, 
but of mental, emotional, spiritual 
health.”—President Hoover. 
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Literature: Its Place and Uses 


HE full consideration of 
so wide and withal so 
important a subject can 
@ || not be comprehended in 

so limited a space as 

that to which we must 

restrict ourselves, so 
that we must be content to notice 
only those phases of the subject 
which must directly concern our 
own happiness and the good of oth- 
ers. And if it shall afterwards ap- 
pear that the effort has awakened 
new aspirations or quickened the 
energies of the reader, the object 
of this article shall have been ac- 
complished. 

Literature, in its true and 
generic sense, treats of the ele- 
mentary human emotions and the 
common, never changing inter- 
ests of man. It is the exponent of 
the feelings of universal humanity, 
unbounded by condition, by class, 
or by specific purpose. It ap- 
peals in its entirety at once to 
what is deepest in man— not 
to the intellect, not to the imag- 
ination alone, but to the spirit 
itself. It appeals to the common 
sensibilities of our nature. It en- 
ters into the feelings which have 
characterized the human family in 
every stage of its progress. It 
strikes upon chords which have 
throbbed and shall throb in every 
human bosom. 

True literature, no matter when 
it was written, cannot see corrup- 
tion. Though it be buried in the 
grave language long since dead, 
like Lazarus it pushes aside the 
stone from the grave’s mouth and 
speaks those thoughts which are 
imperishable in their freshness and 
perpetual in their powers. 

We love to know that between 
us and the remote and inevitable 
past there is a tie which binds us 
to the most distant era and na- 
tions; that tie is literature. In it 
the past lives again. It is the ma- 
gician’s gift that revives the dead 
dust of forgotten graves, through 
the secret potency of the author’s 
skill. 

As we study Homer we see in it 
fresh and detached pictures of 
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Greek life in the Golden Age. As 
we follow the wanderings of its 
hero, we feel the pulse of the times 
in which he lived; we learn with 
what thoughts he looked upon the 
stars; with what longing and ad- 
miring eyes he gazed upon the 
azure sea, as it lay along the 
horizon, ever glittering with rip- 
pling laughter, and with what awe 
he thought of the unknown realms 
that were beyond. 

And so with Virgil and Horace 
and Euripides, we can walk hand 
in hand with people of other times. 

But let us in the outset dis- 
tinguish between false and true lit- 
erature. For we know full well 
that the devotion of the indolent 
mind to what is called light litera- 
ture is sure to be followed by men- 
tal imbecility. The continuous sur- 
render of the whole being to sensu- 
ous poetry or emasculated prose is 
worse than opium upon its en- 
feebled victim, leading him on and 
on into colored mists of sordid sen- 
timentality and filling the mind 
with overdrawn pictures of human 
life and human experience. 

A recent writer, referring to the 
unparalleled deluge of light litera- 
ture now thrown upon the reading 
public, makes this pertinent re- 
mark: “It is greatly to be feared 
that what the stream of literature 
has gained in breadth it has lost in 
depth. The good old bullion of lit- 
erature which was current in past 
years has become too massive for 
the effeminacy of the present lit- 
erary devotees. 

“Accordingly it has been beaten 
out into thin foil, with which the 
fiction and nonsense of the day is 
gilded. The giants of wit and 
sentiment are crowded aside by the 
throngs of pigmies which infest all 
our coasts, like the frogs of Egypt 
engendered out of the very scum 
and sediment of literature.”’ And 
he concludes with the quotation: 
“The fall and decay of a great oak 
gives birth to a whole tribe of 
fungi.” 

And yet we may safely conclude 
that with a vitiated public taste 
sensational literature of the vulgar 


sort will continue to be lauded and 
sold, and there will be those in 
every community who, though 
born to better things, will prosti- 
tute their powers, degenerating 
into mental feebleness by surren- 
der to their intoxicating influence. 
Yet this is no argument against 
a deep and familiar acquaintance 
with true literature and the admi- 
ration of those wonderful achieve- 
ments wrought by the free instru- 
mentality of human genius. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE PLACE OF 
LITERATURE? 


I remark in the first place that 
literature as such is not to receive 
the first place in our lives. There 
are other and higher objects of liv- 
ing than to merely receive impres- 
sions—to be, in poetic parlance, 
only 
“A pookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his 
head.” 

There are grander fields of activ- | 
ity inviting us to careers of useful- 
ness to others, and that period of 
life which I suppose comes to all 
true lovers of literature, when the 
energies of the soul are bent, and 
we surrender ourselves to the 
mighty imaginations of the crea- 
tors of literature, when we delight 
to grasp their colossal conceptions 
of beauty and power, when we take 
them for our guides and wander 
with them into bowers of loveliness 
and all things are touched with 
golden sunsets and gorgeous with 
a glory not of earth, when we sur- 
render ourselves to their full influ- 
ence, thinking their thoughts, and 
feeling profoundly what they have 
felt, must come to a close and must 
awake to duty and go forth to meet 
what Emerson calls “the solid an- 
gularity of facts.” 

The highest literature must be 
cast aside when it begins to hedge 
us about with a circle of beauty and 
esthetic culture so that the becom- 
ing hand of a common humanity 
cannot reach the eye, or we shall 
be but little more than the drones | 
in the busy hive of human life. If 
the great library of Alexandria ex- 
isted today for the mere purpose 
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of gratifying and creating pleas- 
urable sensations, the bishop Theo- 
dosius and his monks from Nitra 
were public benefactors when they 
destroyed it. 

When a nation becomes absorbed 
in a passive admiration for beauty, 
whether in marble or color or in 
the higher form of verbal expres- 
sion, it becomes a very easy prey 
to hardier races around them. Look 
at Greece in the very zenith of her 
literary fame, filled with sculptors, 
painters, and poets, “who could al- 
most make the marble speak, who 
could almost make the brook mur- 
mur down the painted landscape, 
who could upon the wings of the 
imagination sail down the stream 
of time until they lost sight of sun, 
moon, and stars, by wandering into 
those retired regions of eternity, 
when the heavens and the earth 
shall be no more.” 

And so will the man who has re- 
ceived that culture which the form 
of beauty gives, wither in the vague 
aspirations of Shelley, the plain- 
tive productions of Wordsworth, or 
the passionate outbursts of Byron 
—useful only as they touch the 
mainsprings of human emotion—be 
shoved aside by those who have se- 
cured that serene elevation which 
arises from the lofty appreciation 
of truth. 

Here then is the place of Litera- 
ture: It must be to us a mine, and 
not a shrine to worship at. We 
must make books our lamps to 
light us through the intricate 
mazes of abstruse thought. 

What Milton says of Music— 
that it has its glorious and mag- 
nificent uses—is no less true of Lit- 
erature, which as truly speaks to 
the heart of mankind. I remark 
as one of the first uses of litera- 
ture, that 


It Gives NATIONAL IMMORTALITY 


1. When we remember that the 
whole of ancient Greece was only 
equal to the state of Pennsylvania, 
we can but wonder at the grandeur 
that still invests her name. But 
the poems of AXschylus, the Epic 
of Homer, and the Philosophy of 
Plato explain the mystery. Her 
glory is no less now than when she 
gloriously fought and won the bat- 
tles of Marathon and Leuctra, of 
Platea and Salamis. Her glory is 
still undimmed and through the 


medium of her literature she still 
maintains her dominion in the em- 
pire of thought and holds her un- 
disputed sway in the regions of 
fancy. To the student of litera- 
ture she is still the land of enchant- 
ment, the home of philosophy, of 
poetry and of eloquence. Again, 
whence the origin of those thrill- 
ing sensations felt as we read of 
the fall of Palmyra? Would there 
be the same if Russia should suf- 
fer disintegration and decay? The 
one was a Single city, the other is 
the abode of millions; the one is 
far in the recess of the past, the 
other is the living, tangible pres- 
ent. Why then this partiality? 
The answer is ready and forth- 
coming, on the lips of every lover 
of literature. 

Russia can boast of no literature 
worthy of immortality; she has 
had no bard who shall perpetuate 
her name and send it ringing down 
the ages. Her star might be blot- 
ted from the literary heavens and 
its brightness not be missed. But 
the accomplished and_ elegant 
genius of Longinus has rescued 
from oblivion and sanctified the 
name of Zenobia and her cherished 
city. 

But for a living example, let us 
turn our attention to Great Brit- 
ain. Where, let me ask, are the 
springs of her greatness, the foun- 
tains of her wealth and power, the 
foundations of that moral and po- 
litical influence she wields upon the 
world? It is not in the trident she 
wields over the sea, not in her 
booming cannon and_ steel-clad 
ships. Her true dominion is the 
domain of mind and her influence 
the influence of a high and search- 
ing literature. 

Through her Blackstone and her 
Story she interprets the law for 
nations. She speaks through her 
Howard and the chains of thrall- 
dom fall from the slaves in another 
world; through her Milton and de- 
votion burns with a holier flame; 
through her Shakespeare and the 
whole world says “Amen.” 
Through her Baxter and her Bun- 
yan and the ranks of Christianity 
are renewed; thus fulfilling By- 
ron’s statement: 


“But words are things, and a small drop 
of ink 

Falling like dew upon a thought, pro- 
duces 
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That which makes thousands, perhaps 


millions think.” 


ITs POWER TO LIBERALIZE 


2. I mention as a second use of 
literature its power to liberalize. 
The inevitable tendency of the pur- 
suits of life is to produce such a 
division of labor that men of all 
classes are in danger of becoming 
but one thing; it is by no means 
probable that we shall in our 
chosen spheres of usefulness at- 
tain too great a proficiency. We 
shall never be too good lawyers, 
farmers, doctors, or teachers; but 
there is danger, and the danger is 
great in proportion as we are suc- 
cessful, of being only a minister, 
only a teacher, only a politician. 
We need something to counteract 
this tendency to narrowness, some- 
thing that shall widen the horizon 
of our vision and break the clerical! 
pod which constantly seeks to en- 
velop us. If we lack this, we shall 
constantly look at men from one 
point of view. The doctor will be 
constantly wondering if your tem- 
perature is normal, if the secretory, 
the circulatory, and excretory or- 
gans are performing their func- 
tions with the clocklike precision 
so necessary to health. 

The lawyer will look at human- 
ity as a class of persons who shall 
indict or be indicted for arson, 
forgery, or petty theft, or at any 
rate those who must draft deeds, 
make wills, and so on through the 
whole category of legal technicali- 
ties; and so with all callings, the 
undertaker not excepted. This 
should not be. Even the minister 
of the Gospel—and I say it with 
reverence for the high and holy of- 
fice he represents—though he may 
say in one sense with Paul, “I am 
determined to know nothing save 
the Cross,’”’ should be and must be 
something more than a preacher. 

Here it is that literature steps in 
with its liberalizing influence. It at 
once calls us away from what is 
individual to what is general, from 
what Hudson calls the “stereotyped 
and modish” to that which is cath- 
olic, and hitches, so to speak, the 
cogs of our little wheels into the 
grooves of a vaster machinery and 
belts us to the higher interests of 
humanity. It takes us out of our 
own little rut and makes us to real- 
ize the existence of other spheres 
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of thought and activity. We find 
illustrations of this fact in every 
profession. 

Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, 
the author of “Spare Hours,” was 
none the less a physician and sur- 
geon from giving Scott, Macaulay, 
Southey, and Fielding a place in 
his time along with Dunglinson, 
Carpenter, Gray, and Atfield; and 
this liberalizing influence made our 
own Dr. Parks Cadman one of the 
broadest and most influential men 
of our times. He seeks growth and 
expansion which is imparted by all 
that is noble and pure and spirit- 
ual in the profoundest and most 
human productions of the world. 

Rufus Choate would never have 
obtained his power had he only 
turned the pages of Blackstone and 
Story. The splendor of diction, 
the wealth of illustration, the fas- 
cination of vital beauty which 
clothed every argument and 
adorned every plea was but the 
pleasant passing from abstractions 
of Scott, Dickens, and Addison. 
His thoughts and his feelings were 
vitalized by the life blood of those 
master spirits to whose influence 
he surrendered himself, while he 
listened to their words of harmony 
and power. But you may ask, May 
not this liberalizing influence be 
exerted by living men? No. Their 
prejudices, their tastes cover and 
conceal their better natures. It is 
not so with literature. For Time, 
which transmits to us the higher 
and more ethereal attributes of the 
author, breaks down the earthly 
barrier which limits their renown 
by caste, by kindred or country, 
and sweeps away all that would 
impair their influence. Dante and 
Petrarch are no longer merely 
Italians, the universal Shakespeare 
no longer an Englishman; they are 
the common property of the human 
race, and we yield to them our de- 
votion as the liberalizers of man- 
kind. 

IT HARMONIZES 

3. I remark as a third use of lit- 
erature, it harmonizes; that is to 
say, it makes us feel our identity 
with the human race. We are told 
that history repeats itself, which 
simply means that the human race 
is integral and continuous. As 
this generation is but the out- 
growth of all that have preceded it, 


by knowing the past we shall bet- 
ter understand the necessities of 
the present. It is said that litera- 
ture is the cement of the ages. It 
contains and reflects the spirit in 
which it was written. The books 
of power that cannot die are but 
the condensation of the _ best 
thoughts of the time and nation, 
produced when the spirit of the 
Nation, wrought to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, spoke through 
them to their countrymen and to 
the world. 


IT NOURISHES PATRIOTISM 


4. I mention as a fourth use of 
literature that it nourishes patriot- 
ism. It is a well-known remark of 
a great English statesman, that if 
he were permitted to write the 
songs of the nation, he cared not 
who made the laws. And what 
truth is here! How often has the 
freeman’s heart beat high with 
emotion as he listened to the thrill- 
ing numbers of the muse’s lyre. 
The world’s greater writers, no 
matter in what language they ad- 
dressed their fellowmen, have ever 
burned with the fires of patriot- 
ism. 

To the German, his Fatherland 
is dear—dearer than life—and this 
love finds expression as much at 
the point of his pen as it does in 
the point of his sword, and the 
reader catches new inspiration as 
he follows Schiller, Goethe, or Jean 
Paul Richter. ““When Wordsworth 
rouses most with his clarion blast, 
it is for England’s victories. When 
Burns subdues us most, it is when 
his lines are fragrant with the 
rugged honesty of Scotland and 
the melodious sounds of her own 
mountain streams; it is when his 
thoughts are tinctured with the 
flavor of the rugged soil on which 
he grew.” 

Shakespeare could never have 
gained his sovereignty over the lit- 
erary world unless his verses 
throbbed with vital principles of 
patriotism. Do we need other his- 
toric proofs of this magnificent 
use of literature? We need not 
travel back to the dim vista of the 
past. In our own time the patri- 
otic influence of Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
exerted in that single book, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” achieved more for 
the abolition of slavery than any 
other instrumentality; and why? 
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Because it appealed in the most 
popular way to human sympathy 


_and the highest elements of human 


sensibility. And when that drama 
(for drama it is) was put upon 
the northern stage, and the suffer. 
ings and outrages endured by an 
oppressed race were vividly and 
truthfully reacted, the lovers of 
human freedom no longer wavered 
as to their duty; and so it was that 
at the simple movement of her pen 
thousands of swords leaped from 
their scabbards and millions of 
bayonets flashed and gleamed in 
the air, and the gallant heroes of 
the North, under the patriotic in- 
fluence of that drama, baring their 
arms in the noblest cause for which 
soldier ever drew a sword, fought 
face to face with the foe, until Lib- 
erty, rebaptized in blood, was 
given to man as man. Nor has this 
book yet lost its patriotic influence, 
but the mention of its very name 
shall still cause the freeman’s heart 
to beat high with emotion through 
years to come. 


ITs ABILITY To GIVE REPOSE 


5. Let us observe as a fifth use 
of literature, its ability to give re- 
pose. When physical endurance 
has been wearied by the toils of 
day and by the jarring contacts 
with selfish purposes on every 
hand, when we have been fatigued 
by the stirring scenes through 
which we have passed, when op- 
pressed by anxiety or hope de- 
ferred, we can through the medium 
of literature withdraw to other so- 
ciety, listen to other words and 
wiser men. Through her sanguine 
hope with buoyant wings and fancy 
brilliant with the hues of heaven 
and imagination encompassing the 
universe and more, bear away for 
the moment beyond the dusky at- 
mosphere of earth, and we look 
forward to the future with lighter 
hearts. It is under her influence 
that the tired head raises itself, 
the flagging spirit is encour- 
aged to renewed and more vigor- 
ous exertion, and we press forward 
to the pursuits of life with joy and 
gladness beating at every pulse. If 
the eye tire of the scenes by which 
we are surrounded, with the 
traveler we may embark upon the 
ship, and before we again drop an- 
chor in the haven we call our home, 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Let Farm Schools Emancipate the South 


By CHAS. C. BOOMER 


Principal, Ware Creek School, Blount’s Creek, N.C. 


HIS country is passing 

f through the greatest 

financial depression of 

@ || its history. The South 

has a problem to solve. 

This problem can only 

be solved through the 

young people of the South. We 

must find the solution. After the 

solution has been found, we must 

not fail to broadcast it over the 

South. We have many causes for 

the conditions of this country, but 

I shall confine my discourse to 
farm schools. 


I believe that the solution will 
be easily found and the problem 
solved when the Southern people 
start back to the Indian ways of 
living and farming. History tells 
us that the American Indian knew 
little if anything of science, but he 
knew how to keep his little farms 
and gardens rich in humus or veg- 
etable matter. He knew how to 
live and progress at home on the 
things raised and made at home. 
This idea should be taught to the 
young people of the South through 
farm schools. 

For the last five years I have 
been reading a great deal concern- 
ing the Minnesota type of school of 
agriculture and its meaning. It 
is this type of school that I con- 
sider a farm school, and it should 
‘not be confused with any one of 
the many types of schools in our 
midst that give some sort of train- 
ing in agriculture. 

There is a very radical difference 
between a school that offers 
courses in agriculture and domes- 
tic science together with the ordi- 
nary general school courses and 
a school that is devoted exclusively 
to training boys and girls from the 
farm for the farm, and is ad- 
justed to the needs and demands 
of farm boys and farm girls who 
want training for farm life in- 
dependently of the rules and regu- 
lations and demands of the general 
school system. It is the latter that 
is here designated as the farm 
school. 


In the first place, our general 
system of education is city and 
town centered and city and town 
controlled. It is a city system 
of education imposed on the ru- 
ral sections, with little considera- 
tion of the peculiar educational 
needs of people who expect to de- 
vote their lives to the farm. In 
some cases a few courses have 
been added to the general curric- 
ula of schools located in the coun- 
try that relate to the farm directly. 
But these are incidental, and the 
general work that is required of 
the farm boy and girl is required 
of the city boy and girl. It is pre- 
eminently of the city, for the city, 
and by the city. 

No reflection here is meant on 
our State agricultural colleges nor 
on. other schools that have added 
courses in agriculture to their 
general curricula. The work that 
these schools are doing is impor- 
tant, and they are making a real 
and a big contribution to agricul- 
tural education; but these schools 
do not and cannot meet the very 
vital demands for that training for 
the farms that the real farm school 
gives. 

Let us hope that the South will 
open its heart and establish farm 
schools within the reach of every 
boy and girl who wishes to train 
for farm life and who wishes to 
spend his life in the rural South 
on the farm. When this is done 
the financial depression will be 
checked, and the Old South will re- 
ceive life again. 

No reflection is meant here on 
the motives of those who fix the 
policies and plans of our general 
educational system. They mean 
well. In their ignorance of and lack 
of appreciation for rural life they 
honestly believe that the education 
best fitted for city children is the 
kind of education that every boy 
and girl should have. 

Rural life and city life are fun- 
damentally different. Hence a sys- 
tem of education that is adapted 
to one environment is not suited 
for the other; but this fact has 


been ignored and repudiated by 
those in control of our school sys- 
tem. 

School teachers are not to blame 
for this maladjustment. School 
teachers, school superintendents, 
and school boards have practically 
no control over our school system. 
The American school system is 
perhaps the most complete autoc- 
racy known in the whole history 
of education. Any school that is 
so presumptuous as to refuse to 
conform to the standard set above 
is executed by the self-constituted 
powers by means of the guillotine 
classification. Hence the only 
practical way to provide adequate 
and satisfactory training for boys 
and girls from the farm who want 
an education adapted to their 
needs and adjusted to their eco- 
nomic conditions is to have a sys- 
tem of farm schools divorced abso- 
lutely from the general school sys- 
tem, with complete freedom to ad- 
just the schools to the needs of the 
farm boys and the farm girls and 
in no way amenable to any outside 
educational authority with refer- 
ence to its general work. 

The farm school must be located 
on a farm on which all sorts of im- 
portant farm activities are in op- 
eration in a normal way. The 
school must be in the very midst 
of the world of agricultural real- 
ity, wherein horses, cows, hogs, 
sheep, and chickens are the con- 
stant companions of the students. 
The life of the ordinary school is 
very artificial. The activities here 
are very different from the ordi- 
nary activities in the great real 
world. The activities of the farm 
school are made as real as possible, 
and the student “learns by doing”’ 
—the very best way to learn. It is 
practically impossible to adjust 
any ordinary school to the kind of 
environment that is essential to 
adequate training for life on the 
farm. 

The farm school is so adjusted to 
the activities of the home farm 
that the school does not interfere 
materially with making a crop. 
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Therefore the farm school term is 
six months instead of nine. This 
does not mean that the farm school 
student is in school only six 
months in a year while the student 
in an ordinary school is in school 
nine months. As a matter of fact, 
the farm school student is in school 
twelve months in the year. His 
school work goes on when he goes 
home and takes up the activities of 
the farm. He now works and 
studies under his own directions 
and applies the principles he has 
learned from his expert teachers 
to his home activities. He is still 
under general supervision. His 
home work is graded by his teach- 
ers and he is given credit for this 
just as he receives credit for his 
school work. 

This plan enables poor boys and 
girls to educate themselves and 
help their parents at the same 
time. The actual necessary ex- 
penses for the six-months term of 
the Minnesota farm school were 
only $150, and this was in the 
period of high cost and high 
prices. 

It is not difficult to keep down 
costs at a real farm school; but it 
is next to impossible to keep costs 
anywhere in the neighborhood of 
$300 in any ordinary boarding 
school for six months of the pres- 
ent-day type. The cost of going 
off to school is now so great that 
it is beyond the reach of mil- 
lions of farm boys and farm girls. 
The cost of keeping several chil- 
dren in school for eight or nine 
months in the year under present 
standards of dress is so great that 
many farmers find it difficult to 
meet it. The time of children is 
so completely taken up by school 
duties at home as well as at school 
that they can help but little at 
home. The average parent re- 
quires just as little work as pos- 
sible from his children while they 
are in school, since he knows that 
they are expected to give practi- 
cally all their time to their studies 
and recreations. This condition 
created by the school is more and 
more making children serious eco- 
nomic liabilities to the farmers as 
well as to the city people. As a 
result of this condition, children 
are rapidly disappearing in the 
city, and the same will be true of 


the country if this condition con- 
tinues. 

If the average farmer can keep 
his children in school for eight 
years he has done well. It is only 
the unusual farmer who is able to 
send his sons and daughters off to 
school. If eight years be spent in 
the ordinary school, or even twelve 
years, the boy or girl gets but lit- 
tle that has any direct bearing on 
farm activities. A very large pro- 
portion of the twelve years work 
has no direct bearing on anything 
the student does after he leaves 
school. Very little of it has any 
direct bearing whatsoever on 
farm-home activities. Yet we are 
under an hallucination that these 
boys and girls are being trained to 
take up the activities of the real 
farm life in a successful way. 

I believe that statistics will sup- 
port the position that our present 
school system is really training 
both boys and girls away from the 
farm, rather than training them 
for the farm. In a large measure 
country schools are training camps 
for preparing boys and girls for 
the life activities of the towns and 
cities. Something certainly must 
be done as quickly as possible to 
correct the present trend if we 
would preserve the noble ideals of 
farm life. No one can say just 
how long the country can survive 
as a feeder for the city. 

Our regular school system fails 
to meet the legitimate demands of 
a very large number of country 
boys and country girls because of 
the theory of the system and as it 
is carried out in practice, and boys 
and girls must be adjusted to the 
system in their training. The sys- 
tem is practically non-adjustable. 
Boys and girls who fail to meet 
the arbitrary technical demands of 
the system are eliminated, regard- 
less of their mentality and charac- 
ter. 

The farm school will teach the 
rural boys and girls the love of 
nature, love of plants and animals, 
love of home and love of their na- 
tive land. It will teach them how 
to live at home independently of 
the markets. 

The farm school pays little at- 
tention to technical rules and regu- 
lations and is free to adjust itself 
to reasonable demands of all coun- 
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try boys and all country girls who 
have an ambition to prepare them- 
selves for effective life on the 
farm. The farm school puts an 
age limit of seventeen on entrance, 
but even this is not ironclad. Boys 
and girls are supposed to have 
completed the eighth grade before 
they are allowed to enter the farm 
school. But boys and girls who 
have not gone this far in the regu- 
lar schools may enter if they can 
give sufficient proof that they have 
the ability to do the work re- 
quired by the school. The school 
puts more stress on brains and 
character than it does on technical 
rules. This is the type of school 
that the South needs today. When 
this type of school has been estab- 
lished throughout the rural sec- 
tions of the South, the South will 
be able to clap her hands once more 
for freedom, joy, and happiness. 


Literature: Its Place and Uses 
(Continued from Page 38) 

we may gaze on the “cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces” of 
India, gaze with awe upon the 
snow-capped Alps, revel in the 
beauty of tropical climes, or ex- 
plore the dreary regions of the 
frozen zone. Or, if overcome with 
heat and fatigue, we have but to 
take up the proper book and at 
once to the fancy, ‘Christmas 
frosts come in midsummer, a white 
December storm wheels its fleecy 
flakes through the sunny air of 
June. Ice glazes the pendant ap- 
ples, and on hill and dale falls a 
frozen shroud and gardens which 
but a few moments before blushed 
with roses are pathless with un- 
trodden snow.” And so it is that 
we are led on to new prospects 
which dim the memory of the keen- 
est disappointment. 

I cannot take the time to show 
how literature opens up to us 
numerous and unfailing sources of 
future enjoyment. How it enables 
us to find “tongues in trees, books 
in running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything,” 
and how, by enlarging our knowl- 
edge it increases our power of do- 
ing good. How it puts its voice 
into the press and the radio, which, 
like immense whispering galler- 
ies, convey its voice to the ends 
of the earth. 
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Live Your Creed 


I'd rather see a sermon than to hear it any day. 


I’d rather one would walk with me than just to show the way. 
The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the ear. 

Advice may be misleading, but example’s always clear, 

And the very best of preachers are the men who live their creeds, 


For to see good put into action is what everybody needs. 


I soon can learn to do it, if you'll let me see it done. 

I can watch your hands in motion, but your tongue too fast may run. 
And the lectures you deliver may be very fine and true, 

But I’d rather get my lessons by observing what you do. 

For I may misunderstand you and the fine advice you give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you act and how you live. 


—ANONYMOUS. 
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just how much we think of her work with us.” 
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N.C. Newbold: Interracial Statesman 


By DR. W. C. JACKSON 


Dean, School of Public Administration, University of North Carolina 


N. the year of our Lord 
II one thousand six hun- 
dred nineteen a Dutch 
& || man-o’-war cast anchor 
5 in the river at James- 
(A) town, Virginia, bearing 
a cargo of merchandise, 
among which was a body of “Ne- 
gars,” as the record interestingly 
states. Twenty of these persons 
were then and there sold to the pro- 
prietors of the colony at James- 
town—and thus began a train of 
events of momentous consequence 
to American history. It was the 
beginning of the story of the Negro 
in this new continent, a_ story 
which was to run forever thereaf- 
ter through the whole fabric of 
American civilization. It was the 
birth of a new phase of modern 
history. 

It was not the first time that a 
Negro had been in America. A 
Negro had been in the ship’s crew 
of Columbus. A group of Negroes 
had been with Balboa when he 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama and 
looked first upon the expanse of the 
broad Pacific. Negroes were with 
de Narvaez; and one of them, Este- 
van, so distinguished himself that 
his name has been written into the 
permanent record of the history of 
the continent. But Jamestown was 
the focal point for the new era. 

Time passed, and other ships 
brought other Negroes, and in the 
course of the years the institution 
of the bondage of the black man 
became a part of the colonial life of 
the English settlements in Amer- 
ica. In the individual home and 
occupation in New England, in the 
homes and smaller businesses in 
the middle colonies, and on the 
broad plantations of the South, 
Negro life began to take form. It 
was a new land with new scenes, 
new tasks, new thoughts, new ex- 
periences—in short, a new life be- 
gan for the race. It was a gsub- 
merged people, and yet by the time 
of the American Revolution certain 
leaders began to thrust themselves 
above the level of life and assume a 
place in the annals of the Nation— 





Crispus Attucks, Peter Salem, 
Paul Cuffee, Benjamin Banneker, 
Phyllis Wheatley. 

At the close of the eighteenth 
century the invention of a new ma- 
chine set a thousand new ships in 
sail from Africa to these shores, 
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and the tide of Negro life swelled 
to new proportions. As time passed 
large numbers of those who had 
come had been granted their free- 
dom and larger numbers were striv- 
ing towards newer and higher lev- 
els of life, with an increasing num- 
ber of those whose names found 
permanent place upon the records 
of our history—Lane, Evans, Chav- 
is, Brown, Turner, Allen, Bryan, 
Forten, Sojourner Truth, Harriet 
Tubman, Garnett, Still, and Doug- 
lass. 

And soon there began that grow- 


-ing and ever-increasing volume of 


sentiment for the freedom of all 
these people from bondage and the 
granting of opportunities and priv- 
ileges for full progress and devel- 
opment. Garrison, Phillips, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, Stowe, and a host of 
others gave their strength and 
power to the movement for aboli- 
tion. Year by year the Negro grew 
in numbers, reached into new terri- 
tory, enlarged his experiences, en- 
riched his life, expanded his vision. 


And along with this went new and 
mighty forces which worked in uni- 
son with this cause. At last in the 
’sixties came the holocaust of Civil 
War, out of which came the aboli- 
tion of the bonds of slavery. 

In these years the life of the 
Negro had become inextricably in- 
terwoven into the fabric of the life 
of America. He had lived and loved 
and wrought and suffered and re- 
joiced as men have done through 


all the struggles of the past. He 
had suffered, and yet he had 
laughed and sung. He had been 


restrained, and yet he had fought 
and hoped and prayed. The slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune 
had been his partial portion, while 
friendship and affection had en- 
riched his life and experience. 

It was in 1865 that the Negro 
began, in a very real sense, his 
course in America aS a race, as a 
unit, as a coherent, conscious 
group. At that time, in the eyes 
of the law at least, every Negro in 
America came to the common level 
of freedom, even though some of 
the rights of citizenship were still 
denied him. Although set apart 
by custom and tradition, partly be- 
cause of race and partly because of 
economic and social reasons, he. 
takes his place as a distinct group 
in American life. The way is open 
to him to begin his march with the 
rest of the races of mankind. 

That was just sixty-eight years 
ago. Sixty-eight years is an ex- 
ceedingly short time in the life of 
a people. It is a little less than the 
allotted span of one man’s life. 
Measured in terms of the life of 
nations, it is even as but a day, a 
mere starting point. And what has 
this Negro race, this family in the 
race of mankind, wrought in this 
brief span? Surely it has wrought 
marvelously. The story is one that 
may thrill the soul of any man who 
rejoices in the progress of his fel- 
lows. 

Sixty-eight years ago it was a 
homeless race, with only some 
12,000 people owning their own 
homes. Today there are 750,000. 
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Sixty-eight years ago it was a 
landless people. Today it owns 
some 21,000,000 acres of land. And 
although the race was almost ex- 
clusively a farming people, it oper- 
ated only some 20,000 farms. To- 
day it directs the operation of 
1,000,000 American farms. 

Sixty-eight years ago it was ex- 
cluded from practically every form 
of business of this country. Today 
is directs the affairs of 70,000 busi- 
ness concerns. 

Sixty-eight years ago it was a 
poverty-stricken people, owning all 
told but a few million dollars worth 
of property. Today its wealth is 
$2,500,000,000. 

Sixty-eight years ago the race 
was illiterate and without the 
means or the opportunity of an ed- 
ucation. Today there are tens of 
thousands of schoolhouses, scores 
of institutions of higher learning, 
2,250,000 students in these schools 
and universities, with 56,000 teach- 
ers, with school property valued at 
more than $100,000,000, with an 
annual expenditure of more than 
$60,000,000 for education, and with 
a literacy rate raised from 10 to 90. 

Sixty-eight years ago it was a 
churchless people, with only a 
handful of inadequate church 
houses and a few thousand mem- 
bers. Today there are 42,000 
churches with more than 5,000,000 
members, 36,000 Sunday school 
teachers, 2,250,000 Sunday school 
pupils, and church property valued 
at $200,000,000. 

Sixty-eight years ago there were 
no Negro doctors, or nurses, or law- 
yers, or dentists, or architects, or 
builders. Today there are 3,200 
doctors, 5,000 nurses, 1,200 law- 
yers, 2,000 dentists, 4,000 actors 
and showmen, and scores of archi- 
tects and builders and leaders in 
other professions. 

Sixty-eight years ago the race 
had no newspapers, no magazines, 
no actors, no painters, no writers, 
and no sculptors. Today it has 
brilliantly edited magazines, more 
than 300 newspapers, and in the 
words of George Jean Nathan, “He 
(the Negro) acts on the New York 
stages and subsequently on the 
London and Paris stages; crowds 
the concert halls with his vocal per- 
formances; gets admirable notice 
from the highest literary critics 


for his literary performances; he 
has his plays produced on Broad- 
way; controls and leads some of 
the best and most profitable orches- 
tras; exhibits his talents to high 
reward in glee clubs; gains the 
sympathetic and often eulogistic 
attention of white novelists, essay- 
ists, and critics; is a figure at the 
bar; becomes famous in the mov- 
ies; passes as a professional critic 
upon the acts practiced by white 
men; and figures as a hero in mod- 
ernistic opera.” 


And less than sixty-eight. years 
ago there was much of strife, and 
bitterness, and hatred between this 
race and his neighbors. Yet the 
son of Robert E. Lee’s chaplain 
helps to organize the Commission 
on Interracial Codperation and 
serves as its chairman for years. 
His successor was the grandson of 
slaveholders and the son of a Con- 
federate veteran, and the present 
president is a Negro. On the very 
ground that was strewn with the 
ashes of fires that were lighted by 
William Tecumseh Sherman there 
rises, high and higher in its beauty 
and grandeur, a great Negro uni- 
versity. In the city that sheltered 
Ben Butler and whose streets ran 
with darkened blood in the ’sixties 
there is blossoming today another 
great. Negro university, named for 
a white Virginian, James Harvey 
Dillard, and presided over by a 
Southern white man, one of the 
real statesmen of the new era, Will 
W. Alexander. 


On the spot where the guns of 
Grant thundered against the lines 
of Johnston there stands today a 
newspaper manned by George Fort 
Milton, who thunders with even 
greater reverberations against the 
ranks of racial prejudice, intoler- 
ance, and injustice. In the city that 
saw Albert Sidney Johnston mar- 
shal his men in gray, James Weldon 
Johnson marshals the Negro youth 
of the South for the advance upon 
knowledge and success and culture. 
The State that gave the silver- 
tongued Toombs to the nineteenth 
century has given the golden-voiced 
Roland Hayes to the twentieth. 
The State that furnished the larg- 
est number of soldiers to Lee’s 
army has built the largest number 
of schoolhouses for Negro children. 
“The Mother of Presidents” is the 
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friend of Hampton, and the first 
capital of the Confederacy is a good 
neighbor to Tuskegee. A blue-blood- 
ed Charlestonian writes “Porgy”; 
a Georgia Confederate’s grandson 
writes “Rainbow ’Round My Shoul- 
ders”; a son of Carolina writes ‘In 
Abraham’s Bosom’; and yet an- 
other son of the South sings the 
stately songs of ‘“God’s Trom- 
bones”; and another tells with mar- 
velous clarity, sanity, and force 
“What the Negro Thinks”; while 
still another writes that great 
American epic, “Up From Slavery.” 

Now silhouette this against the 
sky-line of human progress. Ob- 
serve the Negro race alongside his 
fellows. See the roofs of his homes; 
the facades of his banks and his 
insurance companies; the towers of 
his universities; the domes of his 
art treasures; the tall spires of his 
temples; the statues of Douglass, 
Dunbar, and Washington; the movy- 
ing army of artisans and laborers, 
as they rise ever higher and higher 
and move ever surer and faster by 
the side of all the marching hosts 
of men! Measure this span of life 
—these three score years and ten 
and less—with any other similar 
span in all history, and show where- 
in it has been surpassed! 

You may justly inquire at this 
point what is the relation of this 
story to the present occasion. And 
my answer is that North Carolina 
has played a brilliant and conspicu- 
ous part in the consummation of 
this extraordinary story, and that 
N. C. Newbold has been for the 
past twenty years the chiefest of 
our leaders in North Carolina in 
bringing these things to pass. 
Everything that Mr. Newbold has 
done and everything that North 
Carolina has done has been a part, 
a large part, in the development of 
the integrated, unified, composite 
Negro history of America. I em- 
phasize, therefore, the fact that 
Mr. Newbold’s leadership has had 
a national influence and _ signifi- 
cance, even an international as well 
as a local one. His work and his 
influence have not only permeated 
the scene in North Carolina, but 
have reached throughout the South 
and throughout the Nation. And 
the national story of Negro life 
cannot be told without the constant 
recurrence of his name. 
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Perhaps you expected me this 
evening to detail to you the accom- 
plishments of Mr. Newbold—how 
many schoolhouses have been built 
in the past twenty years, how 
many high schools have been cre- 
ated, how many libraries have been 
established, how much the school 
term has been lengthened, how 
much school attendance has in- 
creased, how colleges have been 
built, how the curriculum in the 
schools has advanced and been en- 
riched, how many millions of dol- 
lars have been spent, how the prep- 
aration of teachers has been im- 
proved, and also to point out as a 
collateral fact how business 
amongst the Negroes has_ in- 
creased, how many professional 
men have opened offices, how many 
new churches have been built, and 
how many more Negroes are voting 
than hitherto. And that would in- 
deed be a thrilling story. It is in- 
deed true that Newbold has builded 
many and many a schoolhouse, he 
has secured benefactions and en- 
larged appropriations, he has in- 
creased attendance, he has raised 
the standards of those schools—in 
short, he has built the best system 
of Negro schools of any state in 
the entire South. And it is also 
true that this and his other activi- 
ties have had a profound effect on 
the home life, the business life, the 
religious life, and the political life 
of the people of North Carolina. 

But I say to you that the con- 
tribution of this man is not to be 
measured in figures and statistics. 
His work is infinitely greater than 
the sum of his visible and enumer- 
ated achievements. No set of books, 
no table of statistics, no scheme of 
tabulation, no summary of his 
achievements can convey the true 
significance and the importance of 
his work and his influence upon the 
life of this people. His spirit, his 
wisdom, his vision permeating and 
penetrating all the deeds that he 
has done, have been an alchemy 
that has wrought a new, a better, 
and a happier life for all of the peo- 
ple of North Carolina, and North 
Carolina is a betier place to live in 
because of him. There is more jus- 
tice, more good-will, more sweet- 
ness and light, more security, more 
understanding, more sanity, more 
goodness in the life of North Caro- 


lina, Negro and white, because he 
has lived and loved and wrought 
these years among us. I should be 
ashamed of myself and untrue to 
him and to you and to all our peo- 
ple if I stood here tonight and in- 
dulged in time-serving and flatter- 
ing phrases. But likewise I would 
be untrue if I failed to speak the 
truth about his services to us. I 
therefore say with frankness and 
simplicity and truth and with great 
happiness that we salute him as 
the Interracial Statesman of North 
Carolina and of the South. 


Any approximate appraisal of 
his services would include, in addi- 
tion to his educational work, his 
contribution to social adjustment 
and the technique of leadership. If 
I understand him aright, he has 
proceeded on the principle that two 
races can live together in peace and 
good-will, without hurt to each 
other, and each attaining its high- 
est possibilities of development. 
He believes that the Negro has a 
definite, unique, and valuable con- 
tribution to make to civilization, 
and that he must and shall have 
full opportunity to do so. He has 
proceeded on the basis that there is 
no “solution” to the so-called “race 
problem” in the usual acceptance of 
that term, just as there is no “so- 
lution” to any social problem, but 
that there is a continual process of 
adjustment of human relationships. 
His great work lies in the facilita- 
tion of that process, and its realiza- 
tion has been achieved to a degree 
in this State unequaled in any other 
part of the entire country. 

The technique of his leadership 
has been predicated upon the idea 
that in the process of adjustment 
the Negro has a genuine contribu- 
tion to make, and must participate 
fully and unrestrainedly in the 
work of adjustment. This tech- 
nique may be characterized and 
summarized in the one word ‘“co- 
operation.” He has worked on the 
premise that the Negroes and the 
white people of North Carolina can 
and must and will work out their 
own salvation. The Kingdom of 
Heaven comes not by observation. 
Nor does it come by long-distance 
suggestion and prescription and 
formula. While most of the major 
problems of mankind have much in 
common, there are always subtle 
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and intangible but real and very 
vital shades of thought and feeling 
and understanding that make it im- 
possible for anyone, other than 
those immediately concerned, to 
deal with the situation adequately 
and intelligently. This is peculiarly 
true of our present interracial situ- 
ation. Mr. Newbold not only knows 
all the fundamental principles and 
the fundamental facts of the prob- 
lems involved, but he has a real 
genius in catching all the “over- 
tones” of this delicate situation, all 
of its intangibles, and all of its 
nuances, and thereby producing a 
harmonious result that would be 
impossible with another. He has 
manifested and demonstrated the 
elements of genuine leadership. He 
has a wide knowledge and under- 
standing of the intricate problem 
with which he deals. He is in- 
formed; he is a student; he is a 
scholar, he is acquainted with the 
facts of the problem with which he 
works. He has understanding; he 
not only knows the facts, but he 
knows what the facts mean. He 
has skill; he knows how to deal 
with men and he knows what to do 
with the facts. 

He has courage, and this is no 
mean quality. I do not speak here 
of physical courage, of which he 
has plenty of course, but of that 
subtler and finer quality that im- 
pels a man in the quietness of his 
own soul to move deliberately into 
scenes and situations which he 
knows are fraught with deadly 
danger, danger that may bring suf- 
fering and difficulties much more 
serious than come to one from 
mere physical harm or danger— 
situations which may invite scorn, 
contempt, contumely, ostracism, not 
only for himself, but for his loved 
ones; but situations into which his 
duty calls him. N.C. Newbold for 
these twenty years, without the 
beatings of drums and the shouts 
of hosts about him, and without 
any banners flying, has calmly, de- 
liberately, with level eyes and clear 
understanding walked straight into 
the midst of events which were 
quite as hazardous and as terrify- 
ing as an advancing army with rifle 
and sword. 

He has patience. He is able to 
wait; he is able to take the long 
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A Tribute to Dr. N.C. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


The greatest heritage that can 
be left to the posterity of any race 
is the inner strength of the race’s 
noblest men. 


Therefore if I were asked what I 
considered the success of the Direc- 
tor of Negro Education with the 
colored people of North Carolina, I 
would unhesitatingly answer that 
his influence has come from his fine 
heritage and that it has grown 
from what the man really is. 


The greatest influence which any 
man exerts grows out of his per- 
sonality. It does not alone come 
from any act which he may per- 
form before the multitude, nor 
does it come from any words which 
he speaks, but it comes from the 
personality which he possesses and 
which he radiates to all with whom 
he comes in contact. 


It has been wisely said, ‘‘Charac- 
ter is caught, not taught.” 


We can never measure the sweep 
of Mr. Newbold’s life any more than 
we can measure the range of the 
mighty eagle. For twenty years his 
loyalty and love for us has helped 
thousands of people in this State 
and in other states to a better un- 
derstanding of the Negro’s educa- 
tional needs. Where could a greater 
need for his services be found than 
among Negroes? 

During his magnificent twenty 
years of service he has known the 
sting of criticism from those who 
misunderstood him; he has known 
the hardship of suspicion and impa- 
tience from our group; he has seen 
the atrophy of real brotherhood 
among men; and yet not once has 
he wavered. This has been no easy 
task which was entrusted to him. 
Ignorance, indifference, and appar- 
ent lack of sympathy for the work 
confronted him when he took up 
his task, but he was not discour- 
aged. 

And out of the chaotic state of 
affairs there has come to the Negro 
boy and girl a new day, a new era, 
a greater educational vision. 


By Mrs. ANNIE W. HOLLAND 
State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 


Negro education in this State 
could never have reached its pres- 
ent level had it not been for the 
character and courage of this man 
who has been a pioneer in the field, 
and who has dared to suffer for its 
cause. With such a pioneer engi- 
neering, such a vital wheel of prog- 
ress, education for our group can 
do none other than go forward. 

May I ask that for a few brief 
moments you retrace with me his 
initial period? 

In 19138, when Mr. N. C. Newbold 
began his work as State Agent of 
Rural Schools, as he was then 
called, he started alone; not even 
a secretary. At that time there 
were about 13 Jeanes workers in 
North Carolina. During these 
twenty years 41 Jeanes supervisors 
have been employed to do work in 
43 counties, with a State-wide 
worker as a helping teacher. 

Under his direction the work of 
the Jeanes supervisors has devel- 
oped perhaps as much as if not more 
than that in any other department 
in the State work. These traveling 
teachers have worked untiringly in 
the community for better school- 
houses, better prepared teachers, 
better health conditions, and better 
classroom instruction. The super- 
visors believe that they are the 
keenest judges of his team-work. 

Since his beginning his staff has 
grown from one to seven workers, 
and the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion automatically grew out of his 
splendid service. Through his in- 
fluence millions of dollars have been 
spent in this State from great foun- 
dations, like the General Education 
Board, The Anna T. Jeanes Fund, 
The Slater Fund, and The Rosen- 
wald Fund, to promote every phase 
of Negro education, namely, the 
elementary schools, the high 
schools, the colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Under the leadership and inspi- 
ration of a magnetic personality 
like Mr. Newbold’s, Negro educa- 
tion in North Carolina should have 
as its ideal and aspiration the 
height of the heavens; therefore, 
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Newbold 


we should work unceasingly and 
encouragingly to its ultimate goal. 

Mr. Newbold, may God direct and 
guide you in the years to come, as 
He has done during these twenty 
years of magnificent service! 


N. C. Newbold: Interracial 


Statesman 
(Continued from Page 44) 


look. He knows that intricate and 
far-reaching problems cannot be 
settled overnight. In the face of 
irritating delay, of temporary dis- 
couragements, of frequent set- 
backs, he knows how to take the 
measure of events and bide his 
time. 

He has wisdom and understand- 
ing. He has an uncanny way of 
knowing what is the right thing, 
and this, I think, is due to another 
great quality he has, which is deep- 
rooted integrity. He is a just man, 
just to the white and just to the 
Negro. And I have heard no man 
charge that this man has ever been 
anything but absolutely true to 
what he conceives to be the right— 
the right that extends to all men 
alike. 

And so, sir, I salute you as our 
peerless leader these twenty years, 
and acclaim you our true Interra- 
cial Statesman. And thrice happy 
are we that you are just now at 
the full tide of your usefulness and 
power. We look to you with un- 
bounded and unabated confidence 
for continued leadership. We know 
what your philosophy is, and we 
believe in it; we know what your 
principles are, and we approve of 
them; and we know what your 
gifts are as a leader, and we shall 
follow you. Speaking, as I believe 
I have a right to, for the people, 
white and Negro, of our State and 
of our region, I salute you as the 
wise and able and just leader of the 
years that have passed, and pledge 
you our faithful allegiance and as- 
sistance in the years that lie ahead. 
God grant that those years may be 
many! 
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Address Presenting Gift to Dr. Newbold 


Dr. Newbold, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 


Not so much is to be thought, at 
this exalted moment, of the weak 
but grateful words which here to- 
night I humbly utter; nor unduly 
to be considered at this memorable 
hour is even this feeble token, 
which out of the depths of our 
deepest regard we humbly dare to 
offer ; but we would have you think 
of that which is back of this gift. 
Back of it is the powerful mood of 
this worshipful audience; back of 
it is the inexpressible abundance 
of our sincerest gratitude which 
has been stimulated and intensified 
here tonight by the brilliant recital 
of your pioneer conquests-in the 
field of Negro education, and which 
has been heightened and deepened 
by the glorious vision which we 
have of your coming service in our 
behalf. 

Two impressive events there are 
in many lives: the christening and 
the coming of age, both frequently 
attended by beautiful ceremonies. 
The christening one seldom re- 
members; the coming of age he 
rarely forgets. 

Present among us here tonight 
are some whose memory records 
great moments of rejoicing at your 
christening, for back there in 1913, 
in that very beginning of your ef- 


By Mrs. RosE D. AGGREY 


Jeanes Supervisor, Rowan County Schools 


forts in our behalf, they recognized 
in you a nobility of purpose and 
loftiness of ideals that bespoke an 
unswerving interest in an under- 
privileged race, and it is that high 
purpose which has wrought this 
marvelous, this unprecedented, 
this unparalleled achievement for 
which we honor you tonight. 


In days of old wise men went out 
in search of kings and godlike 
heroes whose bright stars they 
sometimes saw in the radiant East. 
To such rare beings they bore rich 
gifts, perchance of myrrh and 
frankincense and gold. 

In like manner, today, we who 
have seen your bright star in our 
sky have come hither with our 
gifts. Would that we had some 
box of precious alabaster or bag of 
costly gems! 

We fain would bring myrrh— 
the myrrh of sweetest memory to 
preserve forever the nobility that 
was born in you and to perpetuate 
the lofty ideals recognized at your 
very christening. 

And frankincense, too, we fain 
would bring as a symbol of the 
everlasting fragrance of your good 
deeds rising to a just God for an 
humble people. 


But gold we offer, real gold, to 
you, our tried and true friend. We 
bring it as an emblem of your ex- 


If I Were Black 


traordinary character, of your 
lovely personality —of your very 
self—pure, precious, valuable, gen- 
uine. 

And so, on behalf of every Negro 
child in North Carolina who 
through these years has felt your 
gracious influence, everyone who 
has been touched, blessed, re- 
deemed through your daring activi- 
ties and radiant personality; and 
also on behalf of every Negro in 
the State whose status has been 
raised in any degree through your 
ceaseless endeavor and unstinted 
interest; and further, on behalf of 
Negroes everywhere—in Haiti, in 
the Virgin Isles, in Africa, far-off 
Kenya, Achimota, and Liberia— 
who share with us the benefits of 
your exemplary leadership, whose 
teachers have journeyed over dis- 
tant seas to study your splendid 
methods—for all of these we thank 
you, and offer this gift. 

And finally, on behalf of every 
living, loving, loyal teacher in this 
Association, from its able and dis- 
tinguished president to the hum- 
blest teacher in the most isolated 
community in our great State—on 
behalf of all of these, I have the 
honor to present you this wee token 
—this gift—as an evidence of our 
unchanging devotion, our inex- 
pressible appreciation, and our im- 
measurable esteem. * 


If I were black they should not give me scorn, 
Nor find my body foul, my spirit vile 
With sordid thoughts that rankle and defile. 

I should be high of soul, though humbly born. 

I would not seek respect in foolish ways 
Of arrogance, of envy, or of strife, 
But rather force it by a worthy life, 

For manhood everywhere gives manhood praise. 


The soil should be my kingdom and the bird 


My feathered minstrel, and the wood my shrine; 
Karth has no bounty that should not be mine. 
Her fruited fields, her wealth of flocks and birds— 

They should behold in me their kinsman, made 
In God’s own image, clean and unafraid. 


—LOuISE WEssTER, in The Southern Workman. 
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Shall We Retreat, Compromise, or Attack? 


Annual Address of President O. R. Pope 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Teachers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


One year ago the newly elected 
president of our Association sent 
through the columns of the NoRTH 
CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD a mes- 
sage to the teachers which began 
in this manner: “In these strenu- 
ous times when the curve of our 
educational progress has reached 
another plateau it becomes neces- 
sary that we take stock of our re- 
sources, examine our administra- 
tive machinery to the minutest de- 
tail, and pool our judgments as to 
the proper procedure.” 

At this moment the cynosure for 
criticism, destructive as well as 
constructive, is education and our 
school system. 

Since we last assembled in an 
annual meeting the strenuous times 
have become even more strenuous, 
the curve of our progress is skewed, 
attacks more vigorous than ever 
are being made upon the schools. 
Many people over the country are 
even blaming the schools for the 
present social and economic up- 
heaval. Thousands of taxpayers 
are expressing disappointment at 
the returns from our expensive 
buildings and equipment. The fight 
is also upon the issue of the school’s 
contribution to society as a whole. 
Specifically stated, we school peo- 
ple are indicted at the bar of pub- 
lic criticism upon six counts. 

It is the purpose of these re- 
marks to enumerate the charges, 
with a consideration of the reasons 
for such, and suggest a procedure 
in the light of the facts before us. 

Charge number one is upon our 
curricula. It is being said that we 
have a superabundance of what the 
public calls “frills and fads.” We 
are trying to teach too much that 
can be dispensed with in these 
times of stress—too much music, 
too much so-called art, practical 
and fine; too much athletics and 
other forms of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, whatever that may be. The 
educational value of much of our 
curricula does not justify the finan- 


cial investment for the mainte- 
nance, according to these critics. 

Charge number two is that our 
product is over-specialized. They 
are saying that our graduates are 
very efficient in a narrow field, but 
they have no comprehension of the 
needs of those whom they would 
serve, and consequently no sympa- 
thetic impulse for service. It is 
charged that their specialization 
has given them skill without ap- 
preciation, narrow efficiency with- 
out a sense of responsibility. 

Charge number three is that our 
education is too machine-like; it is 
too materialistic. They are saying 
that the majority of our product 
are interested in only those things 
which contribute to their physical 
needs and pleasures. They say fur- 
ther that our standard mass pro- 
duction has killed the capacity to 
appreciate beauty and esthetic cul- 
ture. | 

-Charge number four is that our 
schools are actually contributing to 
the increase of crime. We are 
charged with failure in character 
education. Old principles are now 
a failure and old virtues are a by- 
word. They are saying that our 
product is without regard for mor- 
al, social, or ethical laws. The 
principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount are now not nearly so im- 
portant as they used to be. Our 
critics say we have taught our 
product to doubt everything and 
believe nothing. Success, they say, 
is conceived by the rising genera- 
tion to be measured in terms of 
money-making, and law-breaking 
and crime should be excused if they 
serve this purpose. In proof of this 
our critics cite the rapid increase in 
crime among our high school and 
college students, and more espe- 
cially to the pernicious organiza- 
tions and so-called ‘‘master minds” 
among them that baffle our experts 
in crime detection. 

Charge number five is that in our 
eagerness to raise teaching to the 
level of other professions we are 
deliberately omitting or minimizing 
those immeasurable spiritual quali- 


ties. Our psychologists, they say, 
have led us far afield. What kind 
of a science is this, they ask, that 
asks us to give up our minds, our 
wills, and even God? They charge 
us with trying to construct instru- 
ments with which to weigh springs 
of action, thought, heart, spirit. 
They say we measure our progress 
by an instrument called a standard 
test that is adjusted to “‘speed and 
accuracy.” Our teachers, they say, 
are equipped with and drilled in 
stop-watch teaching devices. Our 
critics are saying that there are 
thousands of men and women in 
life who have given the lie to the 
ACCULACV MOL OULD Qs We A wes 
E.R.’s, E.Q.’s, M.I.’s, P.E.’s, and to 
our dumbbell classes and our ‘nut 
rooms” and our “personality 
sheets.” 

‘Charge number six is that we 
teachers lack impersonal business 
acumen. It is being said that we 
are only theorists, dreamers. They 
say that we are ignorant of finan- 
cial and civic affairs of our city, 
State, and Nation. They say we 
have not tried to understand the 
problems of taxation and finance. 
Hard-headed business men tell us 
that the reason we are not asked 
to sit around the table with them ~ 
in their discussions of the business 
side of school problems is because 
we are ignorant of every problem 
that is not written somewhere in a 
book, and are unable to think in 
terms of a business proposition. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have recited to you the six princi- 
pal indictments which I am sure 
are familiar to you all. All of them, 
and others, may be read singly or 
collectively in almost any periodi- 
cal today. Even in prosperous 
times some of these charges per- 
sisted. But as long as people had 
plenty and there was no want, no 
serious attention was paid to them. 
But at this hour we realize that 
there is a well-organized effort to 
discredit the schools and to set 
back the clock with a key called 
economy. 

The question is, What are we go- 
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ing to do? How are we to get out 
of this dilemma? Shall we sur- 
render, compromise, or attack? 

The most optimistic of us will 
admit that the situation is not only 
troublesome at this particular time, 
but discouraging in some respects. 
Some teachers favor a surrender to 
pessimism and defeatism. They do 
not care to dispassionately analyze 
the situation. They say that it is 
an inexcusable humiliation for 
apostles of modern education to be 
called before the bar of a preju- 
diced public to answer silly and un- 
reasonable charges. “If our record 
of service does not speak for itself,” 
they say, “nothing else can.” So in 
a panicky gesture they throw up 
their hands. They want to go back- 
wards. Some of them even favor 
very drastic reduction in our Asso- 
ciation membership fee. They would 
curtail instead of increase our ac- 
tivities at this time. They cannot 
see that if it was necessary for us 
to be highly organized in prosper- 
ous times, it is even more necessary 
now. They have not known or have 
forgotten our history. They would 
undo the work of S. G. Atkins, E. E. 
Smith, P. W. Moore, C. M. Epps, 
James B. Dudley, C.S. Brown, N.F. 
Roberts, A. M. Moore, and a host of 
others who, to use President Nel- 
son’s words, “made brick without 
straw.” 

Some of our number favor a com- 
promise. They believe that “for our 
own good,” to use their words, we 
should come to some satisfactory 
understanding with our opponents. 
This can be done, they contend, by 
concessions which can be made on 
both sides, and harmony and good- 
will prevail. They forget that edu- 
cational progress in this country 
has been made upon much firmer 
foundations than compromise. They 
forget that compromise at best is 
a sacrifice which too often leaves 
the future insecure. We are the 
custodians and builders of a civili- 
zation. 

While there are a few who would 
surrender, and perhaps a little 
larger number who would compro- 
mise, I am happy to believe that 
the vast majority of us are ready 
to examine intelligently, dispas- 
sionately, these charges, to discov- 
er the truth, to correct errors, to 
strengthen our line of defense, and 
to attack. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes observed 
that the important thing is not so 
much where we stand as the direc- 
tion in which we are going. Prog- 
ress means criticism. It is not only 
highly significant, but complimen- 
tary, that there is so much criti- 
cism of the schools. It is an indi- 
cation that education is in the spot- 
light. It signifies that our policies, 
our methods, our experiments, and 
our administrative machinery are 
challenging our keenest thinkers 
and experts. We must remember, 
too, that modern educational prac- 
tice is confusing, even to some of 
us. Its complexity has caused some 
difference of. opinion even within 
our own ranks. Since we are not 
all agreed, we should not be amazed 
at the criticism of laymen. 

Would it not be better to invite 
the entire citizenship to join us in 
a search for Truth, and an adven- 
ture in abundant life? With this 
thought in consideration, I shall 
suggest five objectives which our 
leading educators say are most im- 
portant. This enumeration is not 
meant to be exhaustive. Other ob- 
jectives equally important will sug- 
gest themselves to you. 

My first is An Interpretation of 
the Schools to the Public. The 
people of our Nation and of our 
State will continue to support edu- 
cation to the extent to which they 
understand and appreciate its pur- 
pose and value, and not one step 
beyond. We are happy to proclaim 
to the public that teaching, like law 
and medicine, is a science. With 


enriched curricula we are standard- - 


izing schools and methods. We are 
attempting to measure and even to 
predict future success in various 
fields. We are using more than 
three hundred scientific terms. The 
layman has a right to be taken into 
our confidence to the extent of the 
basic principles underlying our 
processes. Perhaps we do not all 
agree that this should be done. 
Perhaps we reply that we should 
guard our secrets and impress the 
layman with the fact that it would 
be impossible for him to under- 
stand. Now is this really true? 
Does the science of real teaching 
follow the same basic principle as 
that of other sciences? Are our 
subjects lifeless, soulless? Do you 
think that the layman will be sat- 
isfied when we tell him that edu- 
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cation is simply modified behavior? 
Do we desire this blind acceptance 
of the findings of our educational 
experts? Fellow-teachers, we are 
not dealing with earth and air, nor 
with frogs and monkeys. We are 
dealing with human beings and the 
enrichment of lives. Our success, 
therefore, is dependent upon the 
understanding and codperation of 
parents and others. We _ should 
take them into our confidence. We 
can help them and ourselves and, 
best of all, advance the interests of 


the child if we sense their reaction . 7 


to our procedure. 

The opportunities of interpreting 
our schools to the public are numer- 
ous. The columns of the newspa- 
pers should be utilized; public pro- 
grams, including the old-fashioned 
Friday rhetoricals for the public 
schools, exhibits, personal conver- 
sations, educating our ministers 
and other religious workers on the 
seven cardinal principles or objec- 
tives, new and vitalized type of 
commencement programs are some 
of the suggestions for interpreta- 
tion. We may also inaugurate a 
cooperative program with all edu- 
cative organizations. In this re- 
spect permit me to especially rec- 
ommend the Better Homes Move- 
ment in America organization. Our 
State committee, headed by Mrs. 
David D. Jones of Bennett College, 
Greensboro, will gladly assist any 
teacher in this interpretative pro- 
gram. The five objectives of this 
organization are especially adapted 
to carry out this idea. 

The second objective in our cam- 
paign is A New Definition of Econ- 
omy. Since we are often charged 
with extravagance and waste, we 
are forced to defend our record, if 
we can. We are saying these days 
that economy is wise spending. 
But a definition in terms of a slo- 
gan will not be sufficient. Can we 
illustrate by facts beyond contro- 
versy that we can save more by 
spending more than we can by 
spending less? Can we convince Mr. 
Taxpayer that economy is not meas- 
ured in dollars and cents alone? At 
the same time are we able to see his 
side of the question, to appreciate 
the practicality of his argument? 
Economy is a magic word these 
days. It serves all kinds of pur- 
poses, worthy and unworthy. Like 
the Pharisees of old whom the Mas- 
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ter rebuked, we are prone to cry 
out sometimes, “Why all this 
waste?” Why so much money for 
education? Why all these expen- 
sive buildings, this equipment, this 
supervision? It is our privilege 
and our duty to give a new defini- 
tion to economy in these hectic 
days. We may say to all who ask, 
Not one child shall be denied the 
fullest opportunity, and this in turn 
to be passed to generations that 
shall come after. 


My third suggestion is Better 
Teachers and Better Teaching. 
Our teaching personnel should be 
more selective. Our teacher-train- 
ing institutions and colleges can 
lead the way. This is no criticism 
of the work now being done in these 
institutions. However, under pres- 
ent requirements for graduation 
and securing a certificate some are 
sent out who should not be allowed 
to teach. Without passing on the 
question of character and ability, 
any good director of teacher-train- 
ing or any supervisor is conscious 
of this fact. Would it not help 
these misfits and the profession to 
be frank with them by directing 
them into other desirable fields? I 
do not believe that the number of 
such teachers is comparatively 
large, but there is at least one or 
two in nearly every system. We 
are facing a surplus of teachers, 
but not a surplus of excellent teach- 
ers. Now is the time for officials 
to select with greatest care those 
who are to teach. College and nor- 
mal school officials may help by in- 
forming every prospective teacher 
of their intention to be absolutely 
conscientious in their recommenda- 
tions. The necessity for this is in- 
creased also by increased teaching 
load and length of term. A good 
teacher with sixty children will do 
better work and more work than a 
poor teacher with twenty. We 
may also make note of this point 
when we talk economy to our 
patrons. 

With better teachers in the 
schoolrooms everywhere, it natu- 
rally follows that we will have bet- 
ter teaching. It is not uncommon 
to read or hear criticism upon our 
product, not confined to the grades, 
but extending to the high schools, 
and even the colleges. People some- 
times say that our children are 


missing the fundamentals of an 
education. The colleges criticize 
the high school graduates for their 
poor preparation. The high school 
principals pass the buck to the col- 
leges and say, ‘We are using your 
product as teachers.” The high 
school teachers blame the grade 
teachers; the grade teachers blame 
the parents; the parents hark back 
to the teachers. And so it goes— 
a sort of perpetual motion. 


We are not helping our cause by 
unsupported criticism among our- 
selves. We are not helping the 
cause of education by publicly in 
voice or writing denouncing our 
schools and the work of our teach- 
ers. This, of course, does not 
mean that we should not be able to 
recognize our defects. No one be- 
lieves we are faultless in our work, 
but to hold up before the public in 
a spirit of ridicule, with caustic 
comments, our shortcomings is not 
only downright silly, but destruc- 
tive. 

In addition to requiring mastery 
of subject-matter in our schools, 
there never was a better time than 
the present to stress character edu- 
cation in our schools. I believe we 
should emphasize more than ever 
the old-fashioned discipline of or- 
dinary work, frugality, simplicity, 
politeness, honesty, meekness, char- 
ity, reverence. We all recognize 
at this time a great moral degen- 
eracy. The strong attractions 
which once held society in its orbit 
are now greatly weakened. In a 
recent article in The Forum James 
Thurlow Adams makes the follow- 
ing observations: “We are substi- 
tuting self-expression for self-dis- 
cipline, We are substituting de- 
pendence for self-reliance, a phi- 
losophy of spending for a philoso- 
phy of saving, a mood of restless- 
ness for a mood of rest. We were 
wont to tell the layman that educa- 
tion ennobles. Let us say that it is 
character that ennobles.” 

The fourth objective I would 
suggest is A Higher Professional 
Attitude. We are justly proud of 
our Association, which is one of the 
oldest in the country, perhaps the 
oldest of our group. From a frail 
beginning worthy more of pity than 
admiration there has come a steady 
progress, wonderful growth, and 
ample expansion which are pro- 
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phetic. The fulfillment of this 
prophecy will be hastened in pro- 
portion to our sensitiveness to pro- 
fessional growth and cohesion—a 
professional consciousness, if you 
please. Last year 2,800 teachers 
identified themselves with the As- 
sociation. Since there are 6,000 
teachers of the colored race in this 
State, it means that 3,200 were not 
in position to render organized as- 
sistance or cooperation for the gen- 
eral good of all. These things 
should not be. We are all members 
of one body, to paraphrase Holy 
Writ. The colleges cannot say to 
the high schools, I do not need you. 
The high schools cannot say to the 
grades, I do not need you. If one 
member suffers, the whole body 
suffers. 

My fifth suggestion is A Better 
Orgamzed Policy in this State to 
secure What we want. I am assum- 
ing, as I believe I have a right to 
assume, that we teachers are the 
leaders of thought and progress, 
not only in educational affairs, but 
in the broader sense which includes 
public welfare. We should not think 
of leaving our work to anyone, not 
even to the preacher. 

During the past year teachers 
over the State have been telling me 
in letters and in conversation just 
what they would like to have in 
the schools and the improvements 
they desire. You all know what 
they are. You can set them down 
now as fast as you can write. Here 
is the list: Adequate accommoda- 
tions in buildings and equipment 
and in instructional supplies; Ade- 
quate transportation facilities in 
every district where such service is 
provided for white children; No 
discrimination in the length of 
school term; A definite program 
for the standardization of elemen- 
tary schools; Equal opportunities 
for the pursuance of professional 
courses; Closer supervision of Ne- 
gro schools; No discrimination in 
high school facilities for Negro 
children; A critical study of Negro 
salaries in North Carolina to estab- 
lish the justice of a single salary 
schedule for Negroes and whites, 
conforming with the principle of a 
single educational standard for 
teaching. 

The wants in this list perhaps 
could be extended. But these seem 
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| EDITORIALS | 


The Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
Passes Into History 


ISTORY of which every teacher in the State has 
reason to be proud. At atime when most of us 
felt that inability to go forward would not be con- 
strued as failure, and even a little retrogression might 
be pardoned in the light—nay, rather darkness—of 
unprecedented depression, the Association listened 
sympathetically to the slogan, Nulla vestigia retrosum 
—No steps backwards—and moyed a day’s journey 
forward. 

The enrollment exceeded the expectation of the most 
hopeful and the days of the meeting taxed the endur- 
ance of two able and trained secretaries. 

The loyalty and security of our organization have 
again been demonstrated. 

The former officers were all reélected except two 
members of the Executive Committee whose terms 
automatically expired. To these vacancies Dean J. 
Ward Seabrook of the Fayetteville State Normal and 
Miss Louise M. Latham of the Washington High 
School, Raleigh, were elected. 

An outstanding feature of the session was the hon- 
oring of Dr. N. C. Newbold for twenty years of service 
in the cause of Negro Education. In recognition of 
this service he was presented a gold watch and chain 
by the teachers. The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Rose D: Aggrey, Jeanes supervisor, Rowan County. 
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Appropriate addresses were made by Dr. J. Y. Joy- 
ner, Prof. T. S. Inborden, and others. Some of these 
addresses appear in this issue. Others will be printed 
in the October issue of this magazine. 

Two of the addresses by invited guests, those of 
Dr. Daniel of Virginia Union University and Prof. 
Clyde Irwin, retiring president of the North Carolina 
Education Association, will also be featured in the 
next issue. } 

The entertainment of the teachers by the citizens 
of Raleigh was so satisfactory that the Association 
voted to hold its next session here. Too much praise 
cannot be given President Nelson and his committee 
on entertainment for the way they cared for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the teachers. In commenting 
upon the codperation of his committee, President Nel- 
son says: “I feel that each member of the committee 
can take pride in having contributed to the fine im- 
pression the city of Raleigh made upon our guests.” 
Report of the units registering 100 per cent will ap- 
pear in the October issue. 


Commencements 


HE month of May is largely devoted to letting the 

public know of the benefits received from the 
schools in their midst. It is a day of high resolve for 
the young graduates, and we extend to them our 
hearty congratulations. They have run well. 


The editor acknowledges invitations to attend com- 
mencement exercises at— 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, beginning Sunday, 
May 8th, with the annual sermon by Dr. G. Lake Imes 
of Tuskegee at 11 a.m., and closing with commence- 
ment address by Dr. Henry Louis Smith, president 
emeritus of Washington and Lee University. 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., with 
vesper service Sunday, May 21st, by Rev. G. Haven 
Caldwell at 4:30 p.m.; the baccalaureate address by 
Dr. W. P. Few, president of Duke University, and clos- 
ing Wednesday, May 31st, with an address by Bishop 
Matthew W. Clair of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, 
N.C., beginning Sunday, May 28th, with baccalaureate 
sermon by Dr. Charles H. Wesley of Howard Univer- 
sity, and closing June lst with commencement address 
by Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Invitations were also received from the following 
high schools: Rockingham High, May 12th; Williams- 
ton High, May 9th; Parmele High, May 11th; Weldon 
High, May 18th; Reidsville High, May 26th; Charlotte 
High, May 31st. 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Recognizing the rewards, respon- 
sibilities, and opportunities for cre- 
ative planning which this meeting 
has made possible, be it 
Resolved, That: 

First. We acknowledge with 
grateful appreciation the magnifi- 
cent entertainment provided by the 
local committee, reflecting the lib- 
eral and cordial spirit of the people 
of Raleigh and Wake County. 

Second. We deeply appreciate 
the thoughtful spirit of codperation 
shown by Mayor George A. Iseley 
in permitting us to use the Me- 
morial Auditorium for the head- 
quarters of the fifty-second annual 
meeting of our Association. 

Third. Likewise, we tender our 
sincere thanks to Superintendent 
P. S. Daniel and President Wm. 
Stuart Nelson for the use of the 
Washington High School building 
and Shaw University buildings, re- 
spectively. 

Fourth. Whereas information 
has been circulated to the effect 
that the Director of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C., in his prepara- 
tion for reorganization, is contem- 
plating the elimination of all ap- 
propriations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for State Experiment Sta- 
tions, Land Grant Colleges, Exten- 
sion Service, and Vocational Edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas eliminating this con- 
structive program will jeopardize 
seriously the economic recovery of 
many Negro farmers and destroy 
the results of many years of con- 
structive effort: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association 
go on record as urging the Con- 
gressmen from this State to use 


their influence with the President 
of the United States to take vigor- 
ous and decided steps to prevent 
any movement designed to elimi- 
nate Federal aid for the purposes 
named above. And we do further 
recommend that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each Con- 
gressman from this State. 

Fifth. Whereas the North 
Carolina General Assembly has 
seen fit to increase the minimum 
six-months school term to eight 
months, thereby more nearly equal- 
izing the educational opportunity 
of all the children within the 
State, be it resolved that we heart- 
ily endorse this action. 

Sixth. Whereas there are many 
young Negroes who prepare to en- 
ter professional schools other than 
those set up exclusively to prepare 
for teaching, but who are unable to 
enter these schools because of the 
constantly decreasing family in- 
come and the constantly increasing 
student fees in this type of institu- 
tion; 

And whereas no such education 
is available in North Carolina, thus 
creating a condition that denies to 
the North Carolina Negro popula- 
tion the opportunity to develop 
leadership in these professions, we 
endorse the action of a subcommit- 
tee of our Executive Committee in 
presenting to His Excellency, 
J.C.B. Ehringhaus, April 6, 1933— 

1. A request for a study of the 
program for Negro Education in 
the State with a view to determin- 
ing further policies in Negro edu- 
cation. 

2. A request for provision of 
financial assistance in form of tui- 
tion to qualified Negro students 


who desire to prepare themselves 
in these professions. We do fur- 
ther offer the services of duly qual- 
ified members of this Association 
to participate in such a study. 

We therefore recommend that 
this body empower the Executive 
Committee to appoint a subcommit- 
tee to present this resolution to His 
Excellency the Governor, and be- 
tween meetings of the Association 
to represent the Association in ac- 
tions pertaining to this matter. 

Seventh. Whereas there are fac- 
ing the Negro teachers of this 
State an increasing number of 
acute problems the facts concern- 
ing which demand scientific analy- 
sis and organization as a basis for 
adequate solution, we recommend 
the creation of a Division of Re- 
search to be set up by a special 
commission appointed by this 
body. 

Eighth. Be it Resolved further, 
That a minute embodying the es- 
sential facts of the program honor- 
ing Dr. Newbold on the twentieth 
anniversary of his services to edu- 
cation for Negroes in this State be 
entered in the permanent records 
of the Executive Committee. 

Ninth. We do further recom- 
mend that copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to leading North 
Carolina papers, to Negro weeklies 
throughout the country, and to the 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS REC- 
ORD for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. L. TrIGG, Chairman. 
L.S. CoZART, Secretary. 
MIss WILLIE M. JEFFRIES. 


W.S. CREECY. 
DAVID D. JONES. 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 


With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 


Not mourning for the things that disappear 


In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils, but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 


To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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A Few Outstanding Accomplishments 


BEGAN work in the 
I Martin County Train- 
ing School October 6, 
8 1926, as a teacher of 
7 fourth and fifth grades 
(va) under the direct super- 
vision of Prof. W. C. 
Chance, one of the oldest educators 
of the county. At my first glance 
after my arrival I was somewhat 
amazed and discouraged at the lo- 
cation of the place in which I had 
accepted work as a teacher. But 
after attending the first teachers’ 
meeting, Professor Chance made it 
very clear that it takes the com- 
bined efforts of all teachers to build 
up a worthwhile school system or 
community. He also stressed the 
importance of putting over a good 
program, regardless of the location 
or equipment of the school, etc. 
Hence, I was agreeably surprised 
at the interest and enthusiasm 
manifested as well as what had 
been done for the improvement of 
the school since its beginning. I 
began to see a different picture, 
and began work with zeal, enthusi- 
asm, and a determination to put 
over a program that would make 
our school a desirable center for 
child, parent, and teacher. “The 
Improvement of the School Attend- 
ance” was accepted as the big ob- 
jective for the school year. 

In giving this summary I shall 
attempt to picture my work in 
three fields: 

First. Teaching the fundamen- 
tals. 

Second. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties connected with the class work. 

Third. Activities connected with 
the school as a whole. 

During my first year my class- 
room was in the Sunday school 
room of the Primitive Baptist 
Church. My enrollment for the 
first month was 30, and at the end 
of the year the enrollment had 
reached 50, with an average daily 
attendance of 45. During the first 
of the year I was anxious to main- 
tain a high standard of Modern 
Education. How to do this in a 


By Miss CLOTEL TAYLOR 
Martin County Training School 


crowded Sunday school room of the 
church, despite the additional hand- 
icap of a small piece of blackboard, 
no teacher’s desk or sufficient desk 
for the children, and the classroom 
located a short distance from the 
noisy railroad, were the problems. 
With the hearty codperation of the 
children, principal, and vocational 
teacher, we were able to make a 
teacher’s desk from a large goods 
box. This was painted and served 
the purpose well. This old desk is 
still cherished by the writer, al- 
though it has been replaced with 
a modern desk. 

At the beginning of the school 
year I gave a standard test in read- 
ing, so that I could find the start- 
ing point for my pupils. The scores 
made by the females were higher 
than those made by the males. The 
ages of the pupils ranged from 9 
to 16. The children were grouped 
according to their scores in read- 
ing, because I realized that chil- 
dren at this age and in these grades 
must “read to learn.” 

One of the essential features of 
any well-planned or well-organized 
school is a diary or record of the 
day-by-day progress of her work. 
This not only serves as a check 
upon teaching and learning for the 
present time, but serves as a source 
for the material to be used in com- 
paring your work from year to 
year. Thus I immediately started 
a diary known as the teacher’s log, 
kept up until this time. 


READING 


Certain objectives were placed 
in the log at the beginning of each 
month, such as: 

1. Appreciation of good litera- 
ture. 

2. Appreciation of great poems, 
stories, books, etc. 

3. Interest in current events. 

4. Habits of reading to a prob- 
lem. 

5. Ability to reproduce thought 
of selections read. 

6. Ability to outline. 

7. Ability to recognize meaning 
of words through context, etc. 


To develop these abilities I gave 
children varied types of reading, 
such as hero stories, travel, his- 
tory, fiction, humorous stories, 
called attention to authors. I 
aroused interest in poetry by re- 
citing some piece of poetry to my 
class several mornings in the week, 
followed by discussions. Children 
enjoyed my interpretations very 
much. At the end of each month 
I would ask myself these two ques- 
tions: 

1. Is my work bringing about 
these results? 

2. What is the progress of each 
child along these lines? 


Much silent reading was encour- 
aged at home and school for pleas- 
ure. I kept in touch with what 
the children were reading through 


class discussions of interesting 
books. Books were brought from 
home, also magazines; current 


events were discussed in a very 
simple way, and a scrap-book of 
clippings and pictures from maga- 
zines was made. Several of the 
stories were dramatized informal- 
ly, sometimes teacher in charge, 
other times children take charge. 
The number of books read for the 
year were four. 


ENGLISH 


Three-fourths of the language 
period in the fourth grade was 
spent in oral work. The oral work 
consisted of short talks about 
things that interested the child 
most, such as pets, parents, former 
teachers, games, picnics, parties, 
birds, trees, grass, swimming, my 
first biscuits, etc. In giving these 
little talks the child was trained to 
use pointed sentences, eliminating 
and, then, and so, and to teach the 
pupils that it is a desirable thing to 
speak good English, and to awaken 
a class pride in expression; to help 
the pupil to gain self-possession and 
mental and bodily control when 
speaking, and bring the pupils to 
see that in his talking he must tell 
his thoughts in an orderly way, 
speaking of but one thing at a time. 

The written work consisted of 
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short compositions of four or five 
sentences in paragraph form upon 


topics of personal interest, simple’ 


friendly letters, with neatness, 
proper arrangement, good penman- 
ship, careful spelling. Booklets of 
short stories were made by indi- 
viduals, and also short poems. We 
also exchanged letters of the fifth 
grade with the sixth grade, and 
the fourth grade with the third 
grade. During the school year 
children were allowed to order 
books in their own names. This 
idea also encouraged better written 
work. 
GEOGRAPHY 


My purpose in the teaching of 
geography was to acquaint the 
child with his environment. The 
textbook was used as a reference 
book at the beginning of the year. 
Later in the year I attempted to 
give children a clear idea of the 
world as a whole. Read story of 
Columbus—boyhood, manhood, and 
his later years. 

Problem A—Relationship of ge- 
ography to life and discoveries of 
Columbus. 

Problem B—lIndustries, mining, 
lumbering, transportation, etc. 

Contrast the present travel over 
the same country with the past. 

The purpose of geography teach- 
ing in the fifth grade was slightly 
different. The purpose of geogra- 
phy in this grade was to acquaint 
the pupils in general with the im- 
portant people of the continents, 
and some of their chief occupa- 
tions. The outlying possessions of 
the United States were studied. 
The class read the lessons first, 
and all of the important points 
were discussed, after which the 
class took an imaginary trip to 
Alaska. In studying Central 
America, the class accounted for 
the similarity of the people in Mex- 
ico and Central America with ref- 
erence to habits, customs, occupa- 
tions. In studying South America, 
the pupils gave a South American 
program. Certain individuals 
were given a phase of the lesson 
to discuss, such as products, stock- 
raising, gathering rubber, mining, 
Amazon region, products of Won- 
der Valley, Hunter’s Paradise, cit- 
ies, schools, homes, government, 
etc. The other countries were 
studied in a similar way. At the 
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end of the year the children had a 
fair knowledge of countries other 
than their own. 

The science class studied only a 
few big topics, namely, farm crops, 
trees, flowers. 

The history lessons were divided 
into eight parts: 

1. Exploration. 

2. Colonization. 

3. The quarrel between England 
and her colonies. 

4. The important men of the 
Revolution who helped to make our 
country independent. 

5. Heroes of the great West. 

6. Invention. 

7%. Civil War. 

8. Present President. 

ARITHMETIC 


.My aim in teaching arithmetic 
in the fourth grade was to help 
children solve problems within the 
range of their experiences, using 
the four fundamentals. A work 
book was made during the year. 

The outstanding project was a 
Health Pageant, which culminated 
the health lessons of the year. This 
pageant was given during Health 
Week, at the assembly hour. 

My outside activity was a Lin- 
coln and Washington program, in 
which a neat sum of $12 was 
raised. This amount was turned 
over to the principal and used in 
purchasing elementary books for 
the library. 

This was considered a very suc- 
cessful school year, in spite of the 
handicaps that were mentioned in 
the outset, and the writer set this 
up as a motto, ‘Advocate rather 
than criticize.” 

Resuming Work October, 1927- 
28.—Using the Primitive Baptist 
Church as a classroom, in which I 
did my work for three years, I 
looked at my class of fifty pupils, 
regarding the room as a miniature 
society, thinking of the class as a 
working organization, all members 
of one big family... My aim was to 
keep the classroom true to its pur- 
pose. I was interested in my pu- 
pils and endeavored to be what the 
pupils should do. Probably the 
most important thing a teacher can 
remember in her relationship with 
her pupils is that what she does 
speaks much louder than what she 
says. If children are treated as 
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courteously as are important 
guests, a number of them will learn 
to have a considerate attitude to- 
ward those around them. This was 
my big objective for the year. 
Hence, stories emphasizing certain 
phases of conduct were read to 
the class. Dramatization of life 
situations was part of the language 
work; class projects, including so- 
cial relationship. In the reading 
class our outside reading material 
was in the form of a character 
party. After reading various 
books and stories, the members of 
the class took some favorite char- 
acter, pictured short scenes or con- 
versations which were presented 
before the class. They were for- 
mal and quite interesting. In the 
fourth grade geography class, 
when we were studying the life of 
the Indians, Eskimos, etc., some of 
the boys made a wigwam of bur- 
lap. The children looked forward 
to the time when they were to be 
Indians. This project was carried 
out in November, during the warm 
days. As our classroom was small, 
the wigwam was placed in the yard 
and the children with their bright 
head-bands attracted the attention 
of the workmen on the railroad. 
Several came over and listened to 
the life incidents of the Indians. 

Hygiene was made intensely in- 
teresting to my fifth grade. Sev- 
eral posters were made, also origi- 
nal plays, stories, ete. 


“OUTSIDE ACTIVITY” 


Realizing that books are stilts to 
short-legged minds, I made plans 
to improve the library. During 
this year we were anxious to have 
our school placed on the accredited 
list. The library consisted of a 
few books, and tables were used as 
bookcases or shelves. Lunches and 
cocoa were sold during the cold 
winter days, which netted us 
around seven dollars. This amount 
was used in purchasing material to 
make a bookcase, which was made 
in the manual training department 
under the direct supervision of 
Prof. K. E. Broadhurst. A popu- 
larity contest was held, with the 
writer as sponsor. Interest was 
keen and at high pitch from the 
beginning until the end. The 
amount raised was $50, which was 
turned over to the superintendent 
and was the first payment on our 
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present lot of books, or rather the 
beginning of a systematic library. 
Plays and other entertainments 
were given, one of which was a 
play entitled “Two Days to Mar- 
ry.’ The cast consisted of high 
school pupils. The total amount 
raised for this year was $75. 

In 1929 the project or activity 
was a reading club, which resulted 
in the making of a bookcase for 
our classroom, which is still used 
for our little library. The outside 
activity during this year was a 
financial drive known as the “Hill- 
top Drive.’”’ All teachers were con- 
tributing factors in this effort. The 
total amount raised was $150. 
Aside from directing this drive, I 
raised $35. This total amount was 
used as payments on books, lights, 
and furniture for the school. 

1930-381.—My specific aim. at the 
beginning of the term was to teach 
individuals instead of books, and 
this made it very necessary to use 
various methods and devices in 
teaching the pupils. Hence, induc- 
tive, deductive, question and dis- 
covery methods were used during 
the year. I watched or studied the 
methods and the response of pupils 
carefully, and in my judgment be- 
lieve that the discovery method is 
the best one, as it enables the teach- 
er to place certain things within 
reach of the pupils. I kept my aim 
in mind, “Teaching individuals in- 
stead of books.” 

Out of a membership of 48 pu- 
pils, 42 were promoted at the end 
of the year. The pupils in these 
grades were encouraged enthusias- 
tically in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and the pupils as a whole man- 
ifested a keen interest. Several 
activities and unit lessons were 
carried out, namely: The News- 
paper Project, poem books, spell- 
ing thermometer, world survey or 
trip around the world in our geog- 
raphy lessons, spelling parties, pic- 
nics, planting of shrubbery, trees, 
etc. Organization of Better Eng- 
lish Club. The last mentioned was 
able to present to the assembly 
short programs on special days as 
a demonstration of their work. 

OUTSIDE ACTIVITY 

Another drive was launched and 
I was again the promoter of the 
project. This was one of the most 
vigorous campaigns for funds at- 


tempted by the school during my 
service here. This drive was known 
as the Lincoln Drive, which swept 
like a whirlwind the nickels and 
dimes from the pockets of our 
friends, and a neat sum of $206 
raised. At the close of this drive 
Prof. O. R. Pope of the Rocky 
Mount Schools made an interest- 
ing address. The program also in- 
cluded poems and plays that I had 
written depicting scenes centered 
around the school life of the cam- 
pus. 
TERMS OF 1931-33 


The depression flattened our 
pocketbooks, but not our enthusi- 
asm to become fountains of inspi- 
ration to youth rather than mere 
pitchers of information. I began 
work in each of these terms to 
teach the fundamental subjects in 
such a way that pupils would be 
given an opportunity to acquire 
the kind of knowledge and gain 
the kind of skills they will have 
need to use in everyday life. This 
was brought about through the 
project or problem method. The 
pupils were given definite goals to 
reach. No project was accepted 
that did not interest pupils or 
cause them to work with enthusi- 
asm. They were taught to be able 
to acquire and organize certain es- 
sential material; to use supplemen- 
tary books; to develop a desire to 
read for pleasure and information. 
During the school year of 1931-32 
the following projects were used: 
South American Exhibit in fifth 
grade; Home Geography, fourth 
grade. In the latter project we 
made a relief map of Parmele, 
which was interesting to the pupils 
and patrons. Compositions were 
written in the Milk Contest, a book- 
let of milk rhymes was written and 
sent to Raleigh to enter the State 
contest, and a copy was presented 
to the library; a year-book of the 
history work and story books were 
made in connection with language 
lessons and word list in connection 
with our spelling lessons. These 
projects or unit lessons were taken 
to the State Teachers’ Association 
that was held at Elizabeth City 
and won second prize as individual 
projects. 

Beginning the school term of 
1932-38, and realizing that schools 
and churches are far ahead of our 
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homes in Eastern North Carolina, 
I launched as my big project “Bet- 
ter Homes.” I believe that inspi- 
ration comes before information. 
Hence, in our civics class I stimu- 
lated interest or inspiration first 
in my pupils by talking day after 
day of the little things that could 
be made to make our homes more 
attractive and livable. When pu- 
pils began to ask questions I knew 
that interest had been aroused. We 
started in the kitchen, as we were 
interested in “‘cheating death,” as 
Professor Clark of the State Nor- 
mal School at Elizabeth City states 
in his weekly writings. Every san- 
itary method was stressed in the 
handling and preparation of food, 
and the importance of having a 
well-arranged and convenient 
kitchen as well as using what we 
have at a small cost. In connection 
with this we made magazine racks 
from spools, tables, and flower 
stands from maple and willow tak- 
en from the near-by woods, book- 
ends from automobile license tags 
and bricks. We had quite an at- 
tractive exhibit at the first public 
mass-meeting of the welfare or- 
ganization held here at the school. 
Quite a few things are still in the 
making and will be on exhibit on 
Education Day. 

Regardless of the depression, we 
realize that schools and communi- 
ties can live with some measure of 
comfort and make decided progress 
even in these times of stress, with 
the correct stimuli or leadership. 
This has been demonstrated by the 
improvement of our. school 
grounds, led out by members of the 
fourth and fifth grades under my 
direction. This project has become 
so interesting that all members of 
the school have begun to do some- 
thing tangible in the way of im- 
proving our school grounds. Sev- 
eral kinds of seeds and shrubbery 


have been brought from the vari- 


ous homes by the children, shrub- 
bery and trees from the woods, pen- 
nies have been collected to buy 
grass seeds, etc. Several trellises 
have been made from maples, wil- 
low and tobacco sticks brought by 
the children from the many homes, 
and now the attractive school 
grounds are readily taking the 
place of the bare, hard grounds; 
buildings no longer seem to have 
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dropped into the open fields, but 
rather the buildings seem to have 
come up with the trees and flow- 
ers. This activity is far-reaching. 
As I visit the several homes or get 
reports from the homes through 
the children, I can see evidences of 
the things that are taught at school. 
Buckets of flowers are no longer 
placed on the floor of the porch; 
back yards are being transformed 
into beautiful gardens; old rusty 
chairs are no longer found in the 
kitchens of some of the homes. Sev- 
eral of the boys are making pin 
money by selling articles that they 
have learned to make in the class- 
rooms. They are also using their 
spare moments at home and school. 


From 35 to 40 minutes of our 
recess period is spent in working 
on the campus. 

My work in the rural section of 
Eastern North Carolina has been 
unusually interesting. Aside from 
teaching the fundamental subjects, 
we have tried to make our school a 
“suiding star,’ an inspiration, to 
direct the youth to the highest en- 
deavors of which he is capable. 


As the curtain falls, the crown- 
ing event of another chapter in the 
history of my efforts as a teacher 
in the Training School closes with 
the quietness of gentle twilight 
that comes only at the end of a 
perfect day. As it grows dimly 
into the distant past, it echoes this 
all-absorbing question with a force 
of penetrating proportion: What 
have these years of rural life ex- 
perience among those who hunger 
and thirst for spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual nourishment meant to 
them? Have I been able to minis- 
ter unto them the things they need 
and desire so as to help them stand 
firm under the pressure of life? I 
look over these past trying years 
with mingled feelings of joy and 
misgiving. I hesitate to evaluate 
my record. It has been written in 
the lives of the many boys and 
girls that have been intrusted to 
my care and keeping. The little 
streams that flow from the hidden 
springs make up the rolling waves 
of the mighty ocean. My efforts in 
this rural section have possibly 
been as the little spring, but my 
fondest hope is that such has been 
a small contribution to the mighty 
wave of progress that has swept 


the Nation. What has the experi- 
ence meant to me as a teacher? I 
confess frankly that it has changed 
my mind completely with respect 
to the fine service one can render 
to humanity. 

A great school does not depend 
upon its towering buildings, its 
many acres of land, nor its costly 
plant, but upon something more 
important—the character of a 
teacher. Neither does the success 
of a teacher depend entirely upon 
a fine school building, well equipt, 
located for the social convenience 
of the teacher, although they are 
desirable; for after all, the work 
of a real teacher should not be con- 
fined to the four walls of a room, 
but rather among the people, teach- 
ing them, working among them un- 
selfishly, influencing them to live 
honorable lives. Working among 
rural people has convinced me that 
no profession is as important as 
that of a teacher. 

The greatest teacher that the 
world has ever known is Jesus, the 
lowly Nazarene. His teaching of 
nearly twenty centuries ago is the 
greatest moral and _ intellectual 
force in the world today. He chose 
not the seat with the greatest, but 
among the lowly; not the magnifi- 
cent cities, nor the towering taber- 
nacles as the only places to teach 
the people, but He moved among 
the neglected masses, the fisherman 
and farmer. His was a life of serv- 
ice. It matters not what field we 
are called to occupy as teachers, 
ours should be a life of service. It 
is the one and only way that we 
may be able to give to the world 
the best we have, and with equal 
measure the best will come back 
to us as surely as the dawn of day 
follows the darkness of night. In 
these times of stress and strain it 
is the one way out of the darkness 
of distress and despair unto the 
dawn of day. The years of toil at 
the Training School have brought 
to me this conviction, with which 
I challenge the future with faith, 
optimism, undismayed and una- 
fasnids 


“T had six honest serving men— 
They taught me all I know; 
Their names were Where and 

What and When— 


And Why and How and Who.” 
—Kipling. 
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Shall We Retreat, Compromise, 
or Attack? 
(Continued from Page 49) 

to be the most important. How are 
we going to convince the citizen- 
ship of this State that we should 
get these things? By sporadic and 
unsupported appeals? By wishing 
and waiting for that deceptive 
something we call the psychological 
moment? I tell you, No. Never! 
We have got to intelligently organ- 
ize. We have got to use all of our 
resources to present our cause sci- 
entifically and persistently. We 
must be prepared to meet every 
argument, every rebuff, with polite 
but renewed insistence. I do not 
need to tell you that we have abun- 
dant resources. Within our own 
ranks we have our Research So- 
ciety, our Legislative Committee, 
our Business and Professional or- 
ganizations, our Parent-Teacher 
organizations, all of which could be 
utilized in such a way as to present 
a solidarity of effort that cannot 
fail. Besides, we have resources 
without. We have many friends at 
our disposal. 

A few days ago it was my privi- 
lege as a member of our Executive 
Committee to meet with a special 
steering committee on two impor- 
tant matters pertaining to our edu- 
cational welfare. Through Mr. New- 
bold, we were granted a conference 
with Governor Ehringhaus, who 
very graciously bade us make 
known our request. In addition to 
a winsome personality, the Gov- 
ernor impressed us with his infor- 
mal but charming courtesy, his sin- 
cerity, his courage, and his personal 
interest in our problems. 

The Governor did four things 
which should leave no doubt in the 
minds of the Negroes of North Car- 
olina that he is our friend. First, he 
was delightfully frank in his opin- 
ion. He administered no soothing 
syrup. Second, he gave us to under- 
stand that he is studying our prob- 
lems with an open mind. Third, he 
assured us that he contemplates 
the appointment of a committee to 
make an exhaustive study of Negro 
education in North Carolina. 
Fourth, he invited us to make sug- 
gestions or to make known our 
wishes at any time. He promised 
just two things to every citizen 


who came to him—a hearing and 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Tuberculosis in Children and Young Adults 


Address Delivered at the State Negro Teachers Association 


By MARGARET WITTER BARNARD, M.D. 


Medical Director, Bellevue-Yorkville Health Center, New York City 


OR many years doctors 
recognized that when 


F patients become ill in a 


Pp certain way —that is, 


\ with a high fever and a 
E20 cough, spitting upa 

good deal of phlegm, 
with a wasting away of the body— 
there was very little to be done for 
them except to make them com- 
fortable. This was called phthisis, 
but was more commonly known as 
consumption, because that is liter- 
ally what happened to the patient. 
He was consumed by the fever and 


wasted away during many months 
of illness. 


Then it was discovered that this 
illness was caused by small germs 
which entered the body, most often 
in the lung, and caused small nodu- 
lar masses to form. So the name 
was changed to tuberculosis be- 
cause of these small nodules or tu- 
bercles. For a long time the doc- 
tors and others still thought of 
tuberculosis as consumption. When 
a person got consumption there was 
very little to be done about it ex- 
cept to make him comfortable. 


In recent years we have come to 
an entirely different understanding 
of this disease. In the first place, 
we know that it is communicable, 
that is, one case of tuberculosis 
catches it from another case. While 
a mother would not think of letting 
her child play in the same room 
where there is a person sick with 
scarlet fever, she has not yet been 
taught the importance of keeping 
the child away from a person with 
tuberculosis. It takes a very small 
dose of these germs, called tubercle 
bacilli, to give a child a first infec- 
tion of tuberculosis. When these 
germs first enter the body a small 
sore spot is formed, and almost im- 
mediately the glands which drain 
that area become infected. It is 
much the same process as if a cut 
in your finger became infected and 
the glands in the armpit became 
swollen and tender. The germs 
may enter the body in several 


ways. Sometimes they enter 
through the tonsils, and the glands 
in the neck become swollen and ten- 
der and may have to be opened. 
Sometimes the germs enter 
through the intestinal tract and 
spread to the glands in the abdo- 
men. In the majority of cases, 
however, they enter the lung and 
spread to the glands which lie back 
of the sternum or breast-bone. It 
is very difficult to discover the dis- 
ease at this stage, but, since it is 
the stage in which it can usually 
be cured, it is the most important 
time to discover it, so that we can 
prevent it from going on to the 
disease which we think of as con- 
sumption. The child usually has 
very few symptoms, but the ones 
which make us most suspicious are: 
when a child who has been perfect- 
ly well and happy at play becomes 
listless and does not feel like play- 
ing around with the other children, 
or when he fails to gain weight 
normally, or when he runs a slight 
fever. There is a test which we 
can use to tell whether or not the 
child has been infected with tuber- 
culosis. We can inject into the skin 
of the forearm a small amount of 
material called tuberculin. This is 
made from dead tuberculosis 
germs. If the child has at any time 
had tuberculosis germs living in his 
body hewill have become sensitive to 
them, and when we inject this ma- 
terial into the skin a small red area 
will form. This tells us only that 
he has had an infection with tuber- 
culosis, but does not tell us how 
serious it is or where it is. This 
test will make the arm sore for a 
time, but will not do any harm to 
the child, and it is of great impor- 
tance to teach the parents that this 
test will not harm the children and 
make them willing to have it done. 
If we can discover tuberculosis in 
children at this stage, we can al- 
most always get them well. 

The second time that tubercu- 
losis enters the body it localizes in 
the lung and produces the kind of 


tuberculosis with which we are 
more familiar in grown-up people. 
Again, it is important to remember 
that one case of tuberculosis al- 
ways comes from another case, and 
also that if we can discover the dis- 
ease in its early stages the patient 
can probably be cured. The symp- 
toms of this second type of tuber- 
culosis are more definite. Fatigue, 
loss of weight, slight cough, wet 
pleurisy, the spitting up of a large 
amount of phlegm or the spitting 
up of any amount of blood, or a 
continuous temperature, should 
make anyone suspicious of tuber- 
culosis, and it is of the greatest 
importance that the patient go im- 
mediately to a doctor to be exam- 
ined, both for his own sake so that 
he may be cured as quickly as pos- 
sible, and also that he may not 
spread the disease to others. 

In diagnosing tuberculosis, we 
have one great ally, and that is the 
X-ray. This is our surest means of 
making an early diagnosis. 

We must remember that the 
only way in which tuberculosis can 
be discovered is by going to the 
doctor. He will make a careful ex- 
amination of the chest, test the 
sputum which the patient coughs | 
up to see if he can find the germs 
in it, make a tuberculin test if nec- 
essary, and an X-ray whenever 
possible. 

There are two important reasons 
why these cases should be discov- 
ered at the very earliest possible 
moment: 


First, so that we can get them 
well, and 


Secondly, so that they shall not 
spread the disease to others 
through the germs which they 
cough up with their sputum. 


To get well from tuberculosis, 
the most important thing that a 
patient needs is rest. Rest in bed 
is usually necessary for at least a 
time, and then restricted activity. 
This enables nature to form a wall 
around the tuberculosis germs in 
the lung, so that they cannot 
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spread further in the body and so 
that their poisons, which make the 
patient feel sick, cannot be ab- 
sorbed. As soon as the wall is built 


around the germs the patient usu- 
ally feels better, loses his fever, 
does not cough so much, and may 
start to gain weight. This is a 
dangerous time, because the pa- 
tient feels so much better that he 
has a false sense of security and 
may feel that he is well. However, 
it is necessary for him to continue 
resting until the wall is so strong 
that it cannot be easily broken 
through. Otherwise, all of his 
symptoms will return and the 
whole process will have to be done 
over again for a much larger area 
and will take a much longer time. 
It is important during this period 


that the patient have good, simple’ 


food and plenty of fresh air. In 
order to prevent the patient spread- 
ing the disease to others, certain 
precautions must be observed. In 
the first place, the phlegm or spu- 
tum which the patient coughs up 
should be expectorated into a small 
piece of paper which can be burned. 
He should never cough without 
covering his mouth. The dishes 
which he uses should be kept sep- 
arate from those used by the fam- 
ily and should be put in a pan on 


an 


Mrs. Susie Sampson Dudley 


RS. DUDLEY, the widow of 
the late James B. Dudley, 
president of the A. and T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C., passed to her re- 
ward at her home in Greensboro, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1933. i 
Mrs. Dudley was a native of Wil- 
mington, N. C., and connected with 
one of the old and illustrious fami- 
lies of the eastern section of the 
State. From her earliest years she 
was a leader of progressive thought 
and culture in her group in Wil- 
mington. She was a woman of fine 
thought and refinement and made 
large contribution to the education- 
al movements of her native city. 
Upon the acceptance by her hus- 
band of the presidency of the A. 
and T. College, Mrs. Dudley took up 


the stove and boiled before wash- 
ing. His night clothes and the 
sheets and pillowcases from his 
bed should be put in a boiler and 
boiled separately before being in- 
cluded in the family washing. 

This may sound like taking a 
great deal of trouble, but when we 
stop to think that it is the only 
means of protecting the rest of the 
family, the trouble is insignificant. 

Children should not be allowed 
to play in the same room where a 
tuberculosis patient is sick, as a 
very few tuberculosis germs are 
enough to give the disease to a 
child. 

If a case of tuberculosis is dis- 
covered in a family, it is of the 
greatest importance to find out 
whether anyone else in the family 
has caught it, and this can be done 
only by having the doctor examine 
the various members of the family, 
whether they feel as though they 
were sick or not. We know now 
three important things about tu- 
berculosis: 


1. That it can be discovered early 
enough to be cured. 


2. One case is always caught 
from another case of tuberculosis. 

3. That we can prevent a pa- 
tient giving it to others if he will 
observe precautions. 


NECROLOGY 


her residence in her palatial home 
erected in front of thé campus and 
rendered fine service in aiding Dr. 
Dudley in making the college the 
leading Land Grant College in the 
United States. She had unusual 
histrionic talent, and taught dra- 
matics for a number of years in 
that institution. 

She filled up the measure of her 


opportunity in a long and useful 
life. 


Rey. Frank L. Trigg 


The Rev. Frank L. Trigg of 
Lynchburg, Va., closed a long and 
useful life early in April in the 
bosom of a devoted family. 

Though a native of our sister 
State of Virginia, North Carolina 
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Since we have this knowledge, it 
seems to me that the responsibility 
is ours not only to use it ourselves, 
but to spread this knowledge to as 
many people as possible, so that we 
can finally wipe out this dread dis- 
ease. 


Shall We Retreat, Compromise, 
or Attack? 


(Continued from Page 55) 
courteous treatment. With such 
assurances from our Chief Execu- 
tive there is every reason to look 
forward with optimism. 

I want to leave with you a stanza 
from James Russell Lowell’s “The 
Present Crisis.”” It can be adapted 
to our situation today almost as 
well as it was for the time in which 
it was written. Its inspiring words 
are familiar to you all. 

“We see dimly in the present what is 
small and what is great; 
Slow of faith, how weak an arm may 
turn the iron helm of fate! 
But the soul is still oracular; amid the 
market’s din, 
List the ominous, stern whisper from 
the Delphie cave within: 
‘They enslave their children’s children 
who make compromise with sin!’ 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong 
forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and 
behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keep- 
ing watch above His own.” 


has a just claim upon his intellec- 
tual and spiritual life. For more 
than a decade he was president of 
Bennett College at Greensboro, 
coming into that service fresh from 
the headship of the Methodist Sem- 
inary at Lynchburg. 

Unlike the lamented Eli, he was 
not over-indulgent of his sons, but 
trained them by proper precept and 
example in the home. 

He lives—lives honorably—today 
in the gift to the country and the 
church of a fine group of sons: 
Harold L. Trigg, State Supervisor 
of Negro High Schools in North 
Carolina; the Rev. C. Y. Trigg, pas- 
tor of the Metropolitan Church, 
Baltimore, and Dr. F. R. Trigg, a 
prominent and successful physician 
in Norfolk, Va. 
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Forms of Discipline in Problem Cases 


human problem certain 
important factors must 
& || be considered. Possibly 
5 the most important of 
(RA ) these are the personal 
and social attitudes to- 
ward the problem under considera- 
tion. Subjective thinking and 
classification of behavior problems 
is not to be thought of. The pres- 
ent-day educator evaluates Child 
Behavior in terms of Child Welfare, 
thus thinking objectively concern- 
ing conduct disorders. It is evident 
that “attitudes toward behavior is 
an integral part of behavior dis- 
orders”; in other words, there is no 
behavior problem unless someone 
so considers the situation involved 
as such. Any act of an individual, 
whether a child or an adult, is a 
problem “if it is regarded and 
treated as undesirable behavior by 
the social group in which the indi- 
vidual happens to live.” 

Therefore it is obvious that there 
is no consistent criteria by which 
acceptable behavior may be so 
judged. What is considered good 
behavior at home would be con- 
demned at school, and the home 
may condemn school standards. 
Then, too, no two homes have just 
the same standards for calling be- 
havior good or bad. This lack of 
standardization is quite inevitable, 
Since individuals differ in every 
conceivable trait, and therefore it 
is clear why teachers and parents 
should differ in their requirements 
of children and in the responses 
which they make to the behavior 
of children. One’s personal and 
social attitude towards the behav- 
ior of the child determines its clas- 
sification as a problem case. 

However, it is agreed that any 
behavior upon the part of the child 
becomes a problem behavior when 
there is maladjustment between 
the child and those upon whom the 
control of the child devolves. The 
problem child is identified by teach- 
ers as that child who, by his overt 
acts, frustrates the teachers’ pur- 
poses, sins against their established 


I N the solution of any 


By Mrs. V. P. SEARS 


rules of order and routine, and vio- 
lates their moral standards. 


Having stated just what is con- 
sidered problem behavior in a child, 
the natural query is, Why is it that 
children do not conform to the re- 
quirements set for them by adults? 
The answer comes as a result of 
certain studies made and compiled 
by experts in child psychology. The 
nonconformity often arises from 
discrepancies between the child’s 
capacities to behave and the re- 
quirements imposed upon him by 
those in authority. These discrep- 
ancies may be either mental or 
physical, or both. That is, the child 
may be either mentally below his 
grade or beyond his grade in place- 
ment; also, physical handicaps, 
such as impaired eyesight, hearing, 
nerves, adenoids, etc., may result in 
his becoming problematic. Again, 
there is the abnormal child, who 
may be either supernormal or sub- 
normal. Homogeneous grouping, 
special health classes, atypical 
schools, etc., are the means taken 
by many school systems to solve 
many of these problem cases. How- 
ever, the normal child who is a 
problem has become so because of 
heredity or environment, or both— 
one acting upon the other. These 
latter cases are the ones with which 
the teacher more often has to deal. 


Having defined the problem child 
by giving the factors to be consid- 
ered in designating him, by admit- 
ting the lack of a definite standard 
by which to evaluate his behavior, 
by stating what is commonly con- 
sidered problem behavior, and by 
giving reasons for the existence of 
the problem child, we turn to teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward problem be- 
havior. 

The term attitude is defined as 
“any habitual mode of regarding 
anything”; in other words, how one 
usually regards an action upon the 
part of another. What, then, do 
teachers regard as problem behav- 
ior? As stated before, teachers 
consider those children most prob- 
lematic who disturb the routine of 
the school as laid down by those 


who direct the work being done. 
What the child does that is disa- 
greeable, annoying, and hindering 
to the progress of other children, 
rather than what he fails to do be- 
cause of shyness, dependency, and 
retirement—this is teacher identi- 
fication of problem behavior. The 
types of problem behavior as desig- 
nated by teachers as a result of 
experimental studies are too nu- 
merous to be mentioned here. They 
fall into seven general groups, 
which follow: (1) Violations of 
general standards of morality and 
integrity; (2) Transgressions 
against authority; (8) Violations 
of general school regulations; (4) 
Violations of classroom rule; (5) 
Violations of school work require- 
ments; (6) Difficulties with other 
children; (7) Undesirable personal- 
ity traits. 

Such is problem behavior, and 
those who compose these groups 
fall into two classes: (1) Those of 
an attacking type of behavior— 
that is, those who actively dislike 
and resent authority, who are open- 
ly disobedient, defiant, etc.; (2) 
Those of a withdrawing type of be- 
havior—that is, those who appear 
to conform to adult requirements 
by not actively disobeying. This 
latter type is overdependent upon 
adults, sensitive, shy, unsocial, 
dreamy, etc. 


We have now defined the prob- 
lem child, determined the teacher’s 
attitude toward him, and stated 
how the teacher response desig- 
nates him. It now becomes our 
task to state just how the teacher 
responds to the problem child. 


How does the teacher handle the 
attacking type of problem child? 
His response is usually in the form 
of a counter attack; he desires sat- 
isfaction for the frustration expe- 
rienced. Therefore, resort to pun- 
ishments of various sorts is taken. 
Wounding the child’s pride and self- 
respect by shaming him, criticizing 
him before the class, exacting con- 
fessions of guilt, requiring apolo- 
gies, imposing restrictions or tasks, 
and the like, are samples of the 
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usual punishments. For example, 
when the child steals he is required 
to admit his dishonesty and make 
restitution if possible. When he is 
guilty of sexual offenses he is im- 
pressed with his evil nature; if his 
offense be that of lying, he is re- 
quired to admit the fact; if he is 
deficient in school work, or disor- 
derly in class, he is detained after 
school hours. These punishments 
only arouse antagonism in the child 
and, as a usual thing, result in one 
long duel of attack and counter at- 
tack. 

There remains for us to state 
how the teacher responds to the 
withdrawing type of behavior. Any 
response to this type is modified by 
the sympathy and protective feel- 
ings aroused by the dependency 
and futility of the child. Tolerance 
and indulgence characterize the 
teacher’s behavior towards this 
type. The teacher looks with favor 
upon the unsocial child who be- 
cause of his diligence in school 
work and his bids for favor is con- 
sidered a desirable pupil. Sensitive 
and shy children are also consid- 
ered as desirable, for these traits 
are marks of culture and refine- 
ment in the adult; it punishes the 
criminal and the delinquent; it neg- 
lects the socially dependent and 
aids the beggar—then forgets both. 


“Such are the usual responses of 
teachers to problem behavior. Are 
these responses justifiable by the 
results obtained? Our answer must 
be in the negative. The usual teach- 
er responses to the problem child 
of either class but increase the dif- 
ficulties of adjustment and deepen 
the undesirable expressions of so- 
cial behavior. We then turn to our 
final topic—constructive discipline. 


Constructive discipline consigns 
a subordinate position to formal 
punishment. Yet as long as chil- 
dren and teachers remain human, 
differences will arise which bring 
about conflicts. Youth and matu- 
rity seldom, if ever, have the same 
ideals; hence the conflicts. The at- 
titudes of the child must be re- 
formed; his mental processes must 
be redirected. Punishment is uni- 
versal and natural. For every 
cause there is an effect, every act 
brings pain or pleasure. Yet pun- 
ishment must meet practical needs 
in order to be intelligent. One can- 


not teach successfully relying on 
the vague philosophy that ‘virtue 
is its own reward,” and that sooner 
or later nature will make an offend- 
er pay for his offenses. Natural 
punishments must be supplement- 
ed. The question is, then, how to 
punish intelligently. No punish- 
ment can be intelligent unless the 
motive behind it is clear and just. 


What should be our motives for 
punishment? First, we should pun- 
ish the child for disorderliness, 
rudeness, idleness, etc., in order to 
keep him from “wasting his own 
time and disturbing others.” Sec- 
ond, we should punish in order to 
check moral offenses, such as lying, 
cheating, truancy, vandalism, theft, 
and obscenity. Third, we should 
punish to educate the child in the 
proper uses and methods of social 
constraint. In other words, we 
should reéducate teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward punishment by study- 
ing the underlying causes of mis- 
conduct and establishing motives 
untouched by personal feelings. 
There remains to be seen just what 
types of punishment will aid us in 
carrying out the purposes outlined. 
(1) The rebuke is quite effective, 
properly administered. This may 
be a mere glance of disapproval or 
an arraignment of the act in the 
form of a personal appeal. Such a 
punishment cannot succeed if the 
teacher is accustomed to nag, lose 
his temper frequently, indulge in 
favoritism, sarcasm, or bitter irony. 
But the rebuke couched in firm 
tones of disapproval and appealing 
to the spirit of fair play of the 
class must result, except in extreme 
cases, in good. In extreme cases it 
is better to administer the rebuke 
in a private talk at a time when 
both teacher and offender have had 
time to relax the tense feelings en- 
gendered by the offense. At a pri- 
vate conference the teacher has a 
chance to use a personal appeal to- 
gether with a strong ultimatum (if 
necessary). No threat should be 
used where there is the least doubt 
of the teacher’s ability to pursue 
the implied course of action. (2) 
The assignment of tasks for the 
pupil who is behind or slovenly 
with his work, requiring him to 
restore stolen property or to clean 
up any dirt left behind him, seeing 
that he apologizes for any insults 
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given, are examples of a second 
type. The truant could be given 
outside assignment to get informa- 
tion upon and report to the class. 


(3) A third type consists of de- 
priving the pupil of his privileges. 
He may be kept from participation 
in or attendance upon desired 
school activities. The child who in- 
sists upon being the whole show 
may be kept out of the activity; 
the bully may be required to leave 
the playground; the unfair player 
may be withdrawn from the game; 
the fighter may be isolated from 
his antagonist. Sometimes it has 
been found wise to require a child 
to do the thing he persists in doing 
until he becomes surfeited with it 
and ceases to find his usual pleasure 
in the act. 


(4) A type of punishment which 
does not come within the province 
of the teacher is suspension, or ex- 
pulsion. Suspension is usually used 
to invoke the aid of the parent or 
guardian, and should be used only 
when other measures have failed. 
Expulsion is an admission of failure 
of compulsory education in tax-sup- 
ported schools. It, too, should only 
be used as a last resort. It is better 
to assign the offender to another 
room, or transfer him to a special 
class in another school. 

In the administration of any 
type of punishment three principles 
must. be observed: (1) There must 
be certainty rather than severity 
of punishment; hope of evasion is 
disastrous; (2) There must be jus- 
tice tempered by kindness; (8) The 
punishment must be in the same 
degree as the offense, and should be 
adapted to the offense as far as 
possible. Above all, the teacher 
should strive to have her pupils 
feel that the punishment is just 
and a natural consequence of their 
acts. 

You will probably note that so 
far we have not attempted to for- 
mulate constructive discipline for 
the withdrawing or unsocial type 
of child. He stands so high in fa- 
vor with his superiors until he is 
often overrated as to ability or neg- 
lected altogether. The most that 
we can say about him is that he 
should not be indulged in his idi- 
osyncrasies. He should be taught 
to mingle and mix with his fellows. 
This can best be done by insisting 
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that he not isolate himself by giv- 
ing him parts in activities that will 
bring him in contact with his asso- 
ciates. The old saying that one 
must harden one’s heart to rear 
children is especially true here. In- 
dulgence will only tend to send the 
child out into life totally unfit to 
cope with life’s problems. Social 
and business inefficiency will result. 

We close this discussion of the 
problem child with the hope that 


something of a practical nature has 
been evolved. We have attempted 
to tell you who the problem child is, 
and how he may be controlled; we 
have stated that the teacher’s atti- 
tude must be so adapted that his 
response to problem behavior will 
take into consideration the underly- 
ing causes of the behavior. Finally, 
we hope that you will pay a great 
deal of attention to the withdrawing 
type of child, for it has been found 


The Loftier Way 


Lift me, O God, above myself— 


. May, 1933 


that of the two types discussed he 
is more often the more unsuccess- 
ful in life. 


It’s not the guns or armaments 
Or the money they can pay; 
It’s the close codperation 
That makes them win the day. 
It’s not the individual 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 


Of every blooming soul. 
—KIPLING. 


Above my highest spheres, 

Above the thralling things of sense 
To clearer atmospheres. 

Lift me above the little things— 
My poor sufficiencies, 

My perverse will, my lack of zeal, 
My inefficiencies— 


And grant my soul a glad new birth, 
And fledge it strong new wings, 
That it may soar above the earth 
To nobler prosperings. 
Lift me, O God, above myself, 
That, in Thy time and day, 
I somewhere grace Thy fosterings 
And climb Thy loftier Way. 


—ANON. 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 


To the Executive Committee, 
North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We have audited the books and records of the Executive Sec- 
retary’s office, as kept by L. S. Cozart and G. E. Davis for the 
period from March 27, 1932, to April 15, 1938, together with 


those of the Treasurer, G. C. Shaw, for the same period, and 
submit herewith our report: 


EXHIBITS AND SCHEDULES 
In presenting to you our findings as the result of our audit, 

we have prepared, in addition to these comments, the following 
exhibits and schedules which show the result of operations in 
tabulated form: 
Exuipir “A”—Cash Receipts and Disbursements. 

L. S. Cozart and G. E. Davis, Executive Secretaries. 
Exuisir “B’—Cash Receipts and Disbursements. 

G. C. Shaw, Treasurer. 
SCHEDULE 1—Reconciliation of Treasurer’s Cash Balance with 

Cash on Hand and in Bank at April 15, 1933. 
ScuEpuLE 2—Comparison of Budget with Actual Expenditures. 

In Exhibit ‘‘A’’ we show the cash transactions which passed 

through the offices of your Executive Secretaries for the period 
from March 27, 1932, to April 15, 1933. You will observe from 
this statement that total receipts were $5,183.25 and that funds 
turned over to the Treasurer by the Secretaries amounted to 
$5,143.25. These transactions leave a balance to be accounted 
for by G. E. Davis, your present Secretary, of $40.00, which 
amount is represented by a post-dated check which he was hold- 
ing in his office until the due date. We added the receipts 


issued by the Secretaries for monies coming into their posses- 
sion, and the receipts total the amounts as shown in Exhibit 
“A.” We also examined in detail the vouchers issued on the 
Treasurer for disbursements, and found them properly sup- 
ported by invoices, receipts, etc. Our audit of the Secretaries’ 
records. did not disclose any evidence of irregularities. The rec- 
ords were found in good condition, and we experienced no 
trouble in auditing them and preparing the necessary informa- 
tion for our report. 

In Exhibit “B”’ we show the cash transactions of your Treas- 
urer, G. C. Shaw, for the period from March 27, 1932, to April 
15, 1933. Your Treasurer received a total of $8,526.05, as shown 
on the Exhibit, and disbursed $4,311.89, which leaves a balance 
to be accounted for by him as of April 15, 1938, of $4,214.16. 
The funds received by the Treasurer were found promptly de- 
posited in the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, 
N. G., and they came from the following sources: 


L. S. Cozart and G. E. Davis, Executive Secre- 


tarieg eto a a eee $5,143.25 
Interest=om cash omni 1. GpOSi tec eneeee eens 50.24 
From E:. Liston, former Treasurer 222-2 3,332.56 
Total: ocean $8,526.05 


The disbursements made by the Treasurer were all repre- 
sented by canceled checks, which were found supported by 
vouchers drawn by the Executive Secretaries and supported by 
invoices, receipts, etc. All disbursements were found regular, 
and we believe the funds have been carefully and honestly 
handled. 

In Schedule 1 we reconcile the balance for which the Treas- 
urer had to account on April 15, 1938, with the funds in his 


ee 


hands and in bank. You will see from this statement that the 
total which he was to account for amounted to $4,214.16, as 
shown by Exhibit “B.” The Executive Secretary has drawn 
vouchers amounting to $404.03 as shown in detail on the Sched- 
ule, which had not been paid by the Treasurer, but which had 
been included in the disbursements from his account because 
they are expenses of the period covered by this audit. When we 
add these unpaid vouchers to the balance for which the Treas- 
urer has to account, $4,214.16, we have a total to account for of 


$4,618.19. This amount was accounted for by the following: 
Balance in Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Raleigh, N. C.—Savings Account........................ $1,350.24 


Balance in Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 


Raleigh, N. C.—Checking Account.................... 761.20 
Casheonshandmeto: berdeposited 1c eee 2,506.75 
MING) ie3) | er ee or Oe nn he $4,618.19 


We checked the Treasurer’s account in detail, the same as we 
did the records of the Executive Secretaries, and counted the 
cash on hand as of April 15, 1933. 

In Schedule 2 we compare the actual expenses with your 
budget for 1932-1933, and note the differences in each item. 
By reference to this schedule you will observe that the budget 
was $4,985.00 and that you actually spent $4,311.89, resulting in 
an unexpended balance of the budget of $673.11. By reference 


EXHIBIT A 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
L. S. CozartT AND G. E. Davis, Executive Secretaries 
March 27, 1932, to April 15, 1933 


Casu RECEIPTS: 
































UVTI CS NLT) GALCS 2eeezce cece eae ean 32 ei os cce ects eeeccteees acess $4,996.65 
Placement Bureau fees 139.00 
PON ea eH sl TN Spree eo ae fonts Bee. eo 3 decane se eseseeceeees 43.00 
IMESGe lane QUSMEECELDUS) 2 ie -2.-.ccccecke see e ates seeete ence 4.60 
PO UaNEe eC CEI Ue meen neat. o 2 ced sto Be ee ee $5,183.25 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
amon Gren Gamsibeaw, DT CASUT CY 222.2. -c..0--20.--s:-c2scecsesdeieeessteess 5,143.25 
Balance April 15, 1933, represented by post-dated 
COLE © aun eo see 2 heres ee ace onto eee $ 40.00 
EXHIBIT B 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
G.C. SuHaw, Treasurer 
March 27, 1932, to April 15, 19383 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
From L. 8. Cozart and G. E. Davis, Executive 
CO GLOLANILCS yes cetera error. , $5,143.25 
Interest on cash on deposit 50.24 
Total income for this period............ eee $5,193.49 
Received from H. Liston, former Treasurer.... 3,332.56 
BIO Ge lewO wm avG COLLIN ml © Tees sete cs 2 eee Se eee eee = eee $8,526.05 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
IBS CelttrSe OTC Ca erent = oc oo eee eee $ 40.00 
Recording Secretary 50.00 
Treasurer’s office............... 20.00 
Ti eatiO Ny OLueke BO ORD settess setae rcca-- <= <csnce es eeceseeees 1,149.75 
Executive Secretary’s office: 
Postage, telephone, telegrams, etc.....126.74 
Glericall hi Cli) eee eee tee = 5nd 228.18 
Traveling expenses eS 45.68 
ELTA G11 Og eens ee eee eae e276 
IMGSCOLLA CON Sameeenereeere eee ne =n ee 59.48 
572.69 
Executive Committee meetings....................------ 91.10 
FLA TIS © ROO Lams © CU] OR aera eee eee as enon eaeeee 6.70 
(GOMMeOMENO MUG CLG CS meee reset eee ones o-oo see 110.80 
Salary of Hxecutive Secretary.........-.--...--:--------- 1,933.25 
COVELL Geni: OD leper eee ee ce aaa. sae s-ccenenagesssnananes 180.00 
TEATS Te CLC game meee a Rah ee soot seep oot 104.64 
PRES TULT LUeS CnC ELGG Kcstme eine ce reese ceaeehaec nas sa rascesememees 51.50 
Mederaltax -omiWanke Checkses...--c2.-c----------<senee-= 1.46 
CICYT LRM LS DUD TUL OR GSS ee = oon eee eens are emer ane 4,311.89 
Cash balance, April 15, 1933—See Schedule 1... $4,214.16 





to this schedule you will observe that where the budget was 
greater than the actual expense we show the difference in black 
ink, and where the expenses were greater than the budget we 
show the difference in red ink. You will also observe that the 
red ink differences are very few and only in small amounts. 
The largest difference is in the salary of the Executive Secre- 
tary. The budgeted amount was $2,400, but your actual expendi- 
tures were $1,933.25, making a difference of $466.75, which is 
explained by the fact that your present Secretary, Dr. G. H. 
Davis, only drew $150 per month salary instead of $200 that was 
paid the former Secretary. 

Our audit was in detail and consisted of a verification of the 
receipts and disbursements as supported by documents in the 
files of your Secretary’s and Treasurer’s offices. Both these 
officers coOperated with us during the course of our audit, and 
we wish here to express our appreciation for their services. 

We hereby certify that we have audited the books and records 
of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers’ Association for the period indicated, and that, 
in our opinion, the within statements show the true statement 
of receipts and disbursements for the period according to infor- 
mation and explanations given us and as shown by the books. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. T. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Raleigh, N. C., April 15, 1933. 


SCHEDULE 1 
RECONCILIATION OF TREASURER’S CASH BALANCE 
WITH CASH ON HAND AND IN BANK 
April 15, 1933 
Balla emp era HB yxc Ti] 1 Gai fare eee ee oene cee eee eee $4,214.16 


Add: Vouchers issued by the Executive Secre- 
tary not yet paid by the Treasurer: 








INUIT DCS 42 ie, ate See ne see CUE eR ceed o DATS 
Number = 28.25 
Number : 16.24 
Number 229.00 
Number 2.50 
Number 3 10.29 
Number 15.00 
Number 35.00 
Number 13.00 
——— 404.08 
Motal Lore LLeAaSuULer tO) ACCO UM ba LOies reece eee $4,618.19 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANK: 
Balances in Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Raleigh, N. C.: 
SawAMSseaiCCO uit eee scee eee eee eee eee ene ae $1,350.24 
@lveC@kli' pee ac CO WIN Ge aces eee eee 761.20 
FTO Galli fo i eae GG OUTS Seen eee mee a ame eee ere te 2,111.44 
Gashwonpaanidact ODS de OSG CCl eee eee wees eee rene ernra 2,506.75 
Motalucasihkon: aid pam Ciena ko ain hse ceeeees ee $4,618.19 


SCHEDULB 2 

COMPARISON OF BUDGET AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 
March 27, 1932, to April 15, 1933 

Budget Over 











Budget Actual Actual Over* 
Presid CnipSie Olli C Cg sence eee 40.00 $ §©640.00 
Recording Secretary 50.00 50.00 
Treasurer’s office -.......... 20.00 20.00 
Publication of REcoRD 1,175.00 1,149.75 $ 25.25 
Executive Secretary’s office.......... 700.00 572.69 VATS 
Executive Committee meetings.. 75.00 91.10 16.10* 
Colleges Section: 2-2 sce teats 25:00!) a pecee 2 25.00 
ich SChOoles CGtLO Unrest 40.00 6.70 33.30 
Hlementary 1s ¢Clion prac eee 55.00 ase 55.00 
ELOIN Ge EICONO Dl CS eee tee eens O00 a eee. 25.00 
Convention expenses) 22 --:.5...--.- 100.00 110.80 10.80* 
Salary Executive Secretary .. 2,400.00 1,933.25 466.75 
OMICS Tee sce a= ee ee hese eee 180.00 3/0. 00 eee : 
B)IMECT SOM CVs soe eee eee ee tee 75.00 104.64 29.64* 
Efland Home 2 0 ene ees 25.00 
RU GUUTICCs CHC Cis ease nose ooo cee eee 51.50 51.50* 
Mederale taxon Che lisics. smears 1.46 1.46* 





Sacer $4,985.00 $4,311.89 $673.11 


‘hota lee 




















The North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


is the 


Only Professional Teachers’ 
Organization in the State 
for Negroes 


Its purposes are definite, purposeful, and achievable. 


It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers which 
has in its files applications from more than one hundred 
teachers, and during the current year has placed a large 
number of teachers in good schools. 


It recognizes as its first obligation the conservation 
of the youth of the State. 


It advocates equal salary for equal service to every 
teacher. 


It strives to be informing as to all educational move- 
ments worth while both in and out of the State. 


It seeks to be a vehicle of thought for the teachers 
who wish to give expression to progressive thinking. 


It seeks the loyal support of the six thousand Negro 
teachers in the State. It has the loyal support of more 
than half of the teachers. 


We want your support. Are you a member? 
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Official Publication of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 


Ten Commandments 


FOR 


THE Hicu SCHOOL TEACHER 


Thou shalt realize that the teacher has a mission, not just a job. 
Thou shalt teach the child, not the subject. 


Thou shalt use the data of the various social sciences as a means of 
inculcating a philosophy of life. 

Thou shalt emphasize development of proper attitudes of mind rather 
than acquisition of facts or techniques. 


Thou shalt teach that truth through investigation is the destroyer of 
prejudice, the developer of an open mind. 


Thou shalt show that social science data is in the making in the pres- 
ent, as well as in the past. 


Thou shalt teach ideals of youth in their social relations, and that 
these ideals are the precursors for the inspiration of manhood. 


Thou shalt teach that social justice is a higher goal than individual 
wealth. 


Thou shalt teach that the will of the majority determines legislation 
in a democracy; that, therefore, obedience to law is greater than 
individual liberty—that “personal liberty ends where public injury 
begins.” 
Thou shalt develop respect for thy profession, through showing love 
for it, joy and pride in it, and fearlessness in pursuing it. 

Ely Re UO Reis 
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Inequalities In Educational Opportunity 


HE Constitution of 
North Carolina, in 
making provision for a 

® || public system of educa- 
tion, sets forth that, 
“though separate, the 
schools shall be equal.” 

I take this to mean that those who 

wrote the law believed that all the 

children of the State, regardless of 
race, should have equal educational 
opportunities. 

The recent Legislature, after 
prolonged discussion, enacted a 
new school law, the purpose of 
which is to guarantee that the pub- 
lic school system for the constitu- 
tional term of at least eight months 
should be general and uniform in 
all the counties. This law is the 
direct result of a growing feeling 
on the part of the citizenry that 
children should not be denied the 
opportunity for equal education 
simply because they happen to be 
born in a poor county or in the ru- 
ral districts of a wealthy one. 

Most of us, I believe, will readily 
admit that a rural child should 
have equal educational opportunity 
with the city child; that it is not 
the fault of the child that he lives 
in a more or less poor agricultural 
eastern county, rather than a rich 
industrial western county. We feel 
that these children are just as de- 
serving of good schools, good 
teachers, and adequate facilities 
for developing their talent or 
genius as those living in rich and 
prosperous counties. Equal edu- 
cational opportunity, we hold, is 
the corner-stone of democracy. I 
think such a view is correct; what 
distresses me is that we do not in- 
clude all the children of the State 
in our thinking. We mean that all 
white children should have equal 
educational opportunity. However, 
it is very encouraging to find that 
many individuals of both races are 
becoming interested in the educa- 
tional problems of North Carolina: 
that they wish first-hand knowl- 
edge concerning the discrimination 
in educational opportunities which 
is being practiced in the schools 


By ProF. J. T. TAYLOR 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham 


against 29 per cent of the popula- 
tion of our State. 

In the past dozen years North 
Carolina has made great progress 
in providing educational opportu- 
nity for Negro youth. Appropria- 
tions have increased; splendid 
buildings have been erected in 
practically every county, and there 
has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of the instruction 
which the pupils receive. Never- 
theless, we still have a long way to 
go before anything like approxi- 
mate equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is reached. 

Let us take a few items which, 
taken together, tell the story of 
our present inequalities. 

(a) In 1980, according to edu- 
cational publication No. 1155, there 
were 390 standardized white ele- 
mentary schools and only six 
standardized elementary schools 
for Negroes in the State. In the 
same year the white children in 
the State had 648 accredited public 
high schools and the Negro chil- 
dren 88. 

Appraised value of public school 
property in North Carolina: 


Year White Negro 
1900-1901 _...... $ 1,365,000 $ 361,000 
1928-1929 ____.. 96,954,249 10,902,544 


Value per pupil in North Caro- 
lina: 


Year White Negro 
1904419 0D ge Se Seer aes $ 8.34 $ 3.16 
LO 2892 9 eee 162.74 41.91 


These figures show that we have 
made great strides forward in the 
value of school property. If prop- 
erty valuation is an indication of 
educational opportunity, these fig- 
ures show that inequality of oppor- 
tunities between white and Negro 
children is increasing. Whereas, 
in 1900 it took approximately 2.6 
more in buildings, equipment, and 
facilities to educate a white child 
than it did to educate a Negro 
child, in 1928 it takes approxi- 
mately four times more. I do not 
know whether this means that we 
are growing brighter and need less 
facilities, or that because of certain 
psychological handicaps the white 


pupil’s needs are greater than the 
Negro’s. It would be very compli- 
mentary to the Negro child if such 
were the case, but I suspect that 
the needs of children are more or 
less identical, regardless of the 
color of their skins. 


Expenditures for instructional 


service, 1928-1929, North Caro- 
lina 
White elem’y teachers....$11,549,351.00 
Negro elem’y teachers.... 2,708,308.76 
White h. s. teachers........ 5,121,027.19 
Negro h. s. teachers.......... 421,453.93 


In North Carolina there is a 
dual salary schedule for teachers. 
One for white and the other for 
Negroes. The average annual sal- 
ary paid to white elementary 
school teachers in 1928-1929: Ru- 
ral, $724.38; city, $1,181-2725 For 
Negro elementary school teachers: 
Rural, $410.25 ; city, $724.82. White 
high school teachers received an 
annual average salary of $1,256.69 
and Negro high school teachers re- 
ceived $910.27. 

Negro teachers are required to 
measure up to the same standard 
as white teachers for certification, 
but for an “A” grade certificate 
of any sort a white teacher receives 
approximately 30 per cent more 
salary than a Negro teacher hold- 
ing the same sort of certificate. 
Under the 1933 school law the 
range in salaries for white teach- 
ers is $45-$90 per month and Ne- 
gro teachers are to be paid 30 per 
cent less. It is certainly a reflec- 
tion upon a State that those who 
teach the youth are so grossly un- 
derpaid, but the greater shame is 
our open espousal of salary dis- 
crimination based on race or color. 
I hope that our State will be the 
first of the Southern states to cor- 
rect this injustice. The Negro 
teachers of North Carolina, be- 
cause of their character, ability, 
training, and usefulness, deserve 
better treatment from the State, 
which they, along with the host of 
white teachers, so unselfishly and 
loyally serve. 

North Carolina in 1911-1912 


spent for education of white pu- 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Rethinking [n Public Hducation 


By Dr. R. L. DOUGLASS 


Professor of Mathematics, J. C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 


OT long ago someone, 
speaking facetiously per- 
haps, said that the ora- 

2 tors at our last com- 
mencements were really 

S || up against it for some- 

thing encouraging to 

say to the many young graduates 
who were then about to enter into 
active life, for, said the speaker, 
the men and women who have been 
directing the world’s affairs for 
the past few years had made such 
a miserable failure of the job that 
there was but little to which one 
could point with pride or recom- 
mend as worthy of emulation; and 
perhaps the best thing that could 
be done was to turn the world over 
to the graduates themselves with 
the hope that they would marvel- 
ously improve upon the efforts of 
their immediate predecessors. No 
doubt such gloomy words as these 
do reflect in a large measure a state 
of mind common to many thought- 
ful people, for there has been and 
is now a great deal of pessimism in 
the world. Many eminent scholars 
and students of history who have 
the power of looking far into the 
future and interpreting the mean- 
ing of world happenings seem to 
be groping in darkness, as it were, 
and declaring that they can see no 
way out. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we are glad to know that 
there remain a large number who 
are of a more optimistic mood and 
who believe that by a process of 
rethinking in many human activi- 
ties the world will soon right itself 
and finally come from behind, as we 
say in baseball parlance, and win 
out by a handsome score. 

In public education, as in other 
fields of public activities, conditions 
now obtain that give us grave con- 
cern for the Nation’s welfare. Se- 
rious deflation in education seems 
imminent and even necessary. 
Schools are being merged or abol- 
ished outright, important depart- 
ments are being eliminated, school 
terms have been shortened, salaries 
decreased, and in many instances 
faithful workers left unpaid for a 


period of years, as has been the 
case in the city of Chicago, and 
Charlotte, N: C. 

Now what are the underlying 
causes for this distressful situa- 
tion? Our first impulse is to blame 
it on the depression; but should we 
examine more closely we will, no 
doubt, find that the depression has 
been only an aggravating factor 
producing a condition that has been 
slowly developing for several years 
prior to the present financial crisis. 
When times were good and money 
seemed plentiful there was a strong 
temptation to spend beyond our le- 
gitimate income, and no business, 
public or private, can survive very 
long under any such procedure. It 
is the consensus of opinion among 
thoughtful leaders that there must 
be retrenchment along all lines if 
we are soon to recover from our 
present status of economic needs. 
In the Twenty-seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
page 45, we find the following: 

“The organized agencies of public ed- 
ucation have followed the example of 
industrial agencies—agriculture, manu- 
facture, transportation. Along with 
overproduction in agriculture and in 
manufacture there has been a compara- 
ble overproduction in the products of a 
tax-supported system of education. The 
inflation has resulted in a multiplication 
of subjects taught, in costly and expen- 
sive buildings, and in a vast increase in 
the number of those kept in school be- 
yond the point where the school was 
fruitful, and inevitably there has come 
an unprecedented rise in cost. ... In 
a word, in our school system there has 
gone on the same extraordinary over- 
production and costly expansion that 
has characterized our industrial expan- 
sion of the last two decades, and the 
same necessity confronts public educa- 
tion that confronts industry—reform, 
retrenchment, and the return to simpler 
and a more sincere conception of the 
tax-supported education the state should 
offer. If any man imagines that public 
education can escape the demand for 
retrenchment that confronts every other 
public activity, he is deceiving himself.”’ 

Elsewhere in the same report, 
however, it is stated that teachers’ 
salaries have not been inflated. 

While the above is stating the 
case pretty strong, we must admit 


that too often there have been in- 
jected into our public school system 
many fads and fancies that con- 
tribute but small value to educa- 
tion, either practical or cultural, 
and that there must soon be some 
readjustments to meet our educa- 
tional needs within reasonable 
limits. The courses of studies can 
be reorganized and rearranged so 
as to prepare us for complete living, 
which is the main function that 
education has to discharge. 

A serious lack of well-prepared 
teachers has long been a weakness 
in our public school system, and in 
recent years teacher training has 
been greatly emphasized, but the 
training has not been symmetrical. 
Too much stress has been placed 
upon Education—theory and meth- 
ods—to the neglect of subject mat- 
ter. Many teachers can talk glibly 
of I. Q.’s and normal] curves and yet 
know absolutely nothing about the 
subjects they are supposed to han- 
dle. Most advanced degrees, these 
days, are taken in Education and 
other reading courses — subjects 
that might be acquired in after life 
in courses of general reading— 
while those subjects that require 
the assistance of a well-informed 
teacher, and subjects that they will 
actually have to teach, are being 
neglected. Consequently our teach- 
ers are being over-professionalized, 
being long on the how, but woe- 
fully short on the what. Such teach- 
ers depend largely upon textbooks 
which can enable the untrained who 
have no solid mental habit of their 
own to carry on the process of book 
instruction; but no textbook, how- 
ever teachable, can supply that en- 
thusiasm and peculiar adaptation 
that come from experience and a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject matter. College teachers 
are fully convinced that the poor 
showing made by many freshmen 
is often due to the poor teaching in 
our secondary schools, rather than 
to a lack of capacity upon the part 
of the students. It seems, there- 
fore, that subject matter should be 
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Curriculum Differentiation On Basis of 


Studies of Psychological Traits of Negro 


By Dr. ROBERT P. DANIEL 


Director, Department of Education, Virginia Union University, Richmond 


HE principle underlying 

curriculum revision is 

that the course of study 

® || must be adapted to meet 

the changing needs of 

the child in a dynamic 

social order. Adapta- 

tion to needs necessitates consid- 
eration of individual differences. 


There is ready acceptance of the 
fact that pupils vary in interests, 
in abilities, in aptitudes, and in ed- 
ucational opportunities and de- 
mands. A rural boy, of course, has 
many different problems from a 
city boy. But neither have all city 
boys the same interests nor are all 
rural boys alike. A Negro boy has 
many different problems from a 
white boy. However, the interests 
and problems of one Negro group 
may be entirely different from 
those of another Negro group, just 
as the problems of one white group 
are often not the problems of all 
white groups. 

Granted that the curriculum pro- 
visions of a school must be vital to 
the needs of the pupils concerned, 
it follows that there may be cer- 
tain special emphasis in the Negro 
schools. I can see, for instance, 
that a Negro teacher may need to 
spend much longer time in study 
of correct English forms and pro- 
vide many more remedial exer- 
cises than the white teacher, due to 
the greater exposure of the Ne- 
gro child to incorrect usage in the 
home. When we realize that the 
Negro child is brought up among 
adults whose average school at- 
tainment is about the fourth grade 
as compared with the white child 
brought up among adults whose 
average school attainment is the 
seventh grade, we should readily 
recognize the difference between 
the exposures offered them by 
their respective environments. 

Economic factors also present 
problems which may eall for 
special curriculum adaptations. 


Among such problems may be list- 
ed those relating to health, leisure, 
vocational adjustments, savings, 
wise and efficient consumption, and 
the like. 

All of these situations mentioned 
are peculiar to our social fabric 
arising from a difference in en- 
vironment. These must be dis- 
tinguished from any psychological 
traits which may be submitted as 
the basis for curriculum differentia- 
tion. If there are significant dif- 
ferences in psychological traits 
between the races, there should be 
corresponding differences in their 
respective. curricula. However, 
there is yet no unquestioned scien- 
tific evidence to prove that there is 
a difference in psychological traits. 
It is important for us, therefore, to 
distinguish between curriculum 
provisions for the Negro child on 
the basis of differences in social 
needs and demands and curriculum 
provisions for the Negro child on 
the basis of racial differences in 
psychological traits. 

To aid you in making this dis- 
tinction I am presenting in this 
address some of the evidence relat- 
ing to the psychological traits of 
the Negro. I am defending the 
thesis that there is no scientific 
basis for curriculum differentiation 
because of racial differences in psy- 
chological traits. 


I. Regarding intelligence. Early 
studies of racial intelligence tended 
to indicate the mental superiority 
of the whites. However, with the 
development of more refined tech- 
niques of testing and more under- 
standing of statistical techniques 
in interpretation, questions of ran- 
dom sampling, the validity and re- 
liability of the tests and tech- 
niques, extent of variability in 
scores, significance of social status, 
inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities as they affect scores, and 
the like, operated to challenge the 


validity of many studies for scien- 
tific acceptance. 

According to Colvin, ‘No intelli- 
gence test is a valid measure of in- — 
nate mentality unless it is applied 
within a group whose members 
have had identical or very similar 
opportunities for gaining famili- 
arity with the materials of the 
test, and whose members have had 
not only the same opportunities to 
learn, but the same desire to 
learn.” 


In a study of social status, Arlitt 
found that when comparisons were 
made between the races without 
regard to status, the difference be- 
tween the median scores of the 
whites and Negroes was two and 
one-half times greater than when 
the Negroes were compared with 
the whites of the same social sta- 
tus. She concludes that race norms 
are invalid to the extent that they 
fail to take into account the social 
status factor. Davis thinks that 
“there is great doubt if any intel- 
ligence test as yet devised is well 
adapted to the Southern Negro. 
ae When and only when we 
have legalized the character as 
well as the amount of education 
possessed by the colored and white 
races can we draw distinct lines 
between them with reference to in- 
telligence.” 

As a result of a study of abili- 
ties as measured by a group test, 
Willard concluded: “The presence 
of growth in considerable quanti- 
ties for all ages and all classes gave 
evidence of the effect of the en- 
vironment irrespective of native 
capacity. . . . The function of the 
environment in determining test 
scores is important enough to in- 
validate many comparisons that 
might be made between groups in 
different schools, or groups tested 
at different times, to determine 
relative mental ability.” 

For race comparisons no worth 
can be attached to national norms 
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for whites. Besides social status, 
there is the disparity traceable to 
unequal educational opportunities 
furnished Negro and white chil- 
dren. An unequal educational ex- 
posure holds in varying degrees in 
all segregated school systems. 
Payne has well stated the point: 
“The various factors leading to 
segregation do not allow the Negro 
to be exposed to the same educa- 
tional or cultural situations to 
which the whites are exposed. 
Moreover, the special treatment is 
not lost in its effect. It serves to 
create an attitude of mind in both 
the whites and the Negroes that 
enforces totally different educa- 
tional effects.” 

Racial studies are questioned fur- 
ther when one considers whether 
the data presented as the basis of 
comparisons are significant when 
subjected to statistical treatment 
for reliability and validity. In an 
article on the major conditions 
basic for valid interpretations of 
racial differences which appeared 
last year in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology I presented a 
check list which I propose that 
you apply to any investigation be- 
fore you accept its conclusions as 
valid for generalizations regard- 
ing comparative differences in 
mental ability of races. The check 
list in the form of questions requir- 
ing affirmative answers follows: 


1. Have the individuals tested 
had identical or very similar op- 
portunities for gaining familiarity 
with the materials of the test 
which are assumed to be common? 


2. Were the provisions for 
formal education of the groups 
compared functioning on the same 
standard? 

3. Has the investigator checked 
the results of his measure of 
mental ability to ascertain their 
probable correlation with the re- 
sults of some scientific measure 
of social status? 


4. Does the investigator base 
his comparison on _ differences 
more valid than the norms in the 
commonly used tests which reflect 
national standards for whites with 
educational conditions different 
from the Negroes tested? 


5. Are the scores or intelligence 
quotients used in the comparison 


the results obtained from the same 
test? 

6. If the study utilizes quotients 
obtained from different tests, has 
the investigator statistically equat- 
ed the quotients? 

7. Is the test used one of unques- 
tionable validity as a measure of 
mental ability? 

8. Is the test reliable? 

9. Has the investigator utilized 
a sufficiently large number of cases 
to practically assure including a 


NOTIFY US PROMPTLY OF 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS 





You can help to save your Asso- 
ciation a considerable amount of 
money by notifying us promptly of 
any change in your postoffice ad- 
dress, 


A new ruling of the P. O. De- 
partment requires us to pay for 
each notice of change in address 
which a postmaster sends us. 


Will you please notify The 
Teachers Record when you know 
that the next number should be 
sent to an address other than the 
one at which you received your 
last one? 


\ Sees see ee 


fair representation in distribution 
of abilities, if the groups offer such 
possibilities? 

10. Has the investigator chosen 
enough cases to eliminate differ- 
ences of marked disproportionate 
magnitude between the number of 
cases in the samples compared? 

11. Does the investigator indi- 
cate the probable variation in re- 
sults due to the accidental condi- 
tions of sampling? 

12. Has the investigator checked 
the reliability of an obtained dif- 
ference with respect to the for- 
mule for calculating the standard 
deviation or probable error of the 
difference between two measures? 

13. Was the sampling random? 

14. Does the investigator report 
the extent of variability as well as 
the central tendency of his data? 

15. Does the investigator report 
sufficient of the primary data in 
some form as to permit verification 
of the statistical treatment and in- 
terpretation of his data? 

16. Does the investigator re- 
port the conditions under which 
the tests were given in sufficient 
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detail to permit one to know 
whether the conditions were stand- 
ard, and were comparable for the 
different groups tested? 

In the light of these criteria we 
may conclude that most studies are 
worthless as indicating anything 
regarding the comparative mental 
ability of races. A similar conclu- 
sion is expressed by Yoder in an 
article on the status of the ques- 
tion of racial differences, which 
states: “It may be correctly con- 
cluded that the consensus of com- 
petent scientific thought, contem- 
plating the inability of mental test- 
ers to define intelligence, the inad- 
equacy of all attempts to take such 
factors as education, social status, 
and language into proper consider- 
ation, and the deficiencies of test- 
ing conditions, finds no proof of 
racial inferiority or superiority 
and eliminates the usual methods 
of determining such standing from 
the field of scientific usefulness.” 

Of course, there are individual 
differences among Negroes. in 
mental ability just as is true of any 
group. But there is no generaliza- 
tion of racial deficiency in mental 
ability to justify a curriculum dif- 
ferentiation on that basis. 


Il. Regarding personality traits. 
There are many current opinions 
of racial difference in personality 
traits; but as yet we have no scien- 
tific proof from objective evidence. 
In the few studies of racial com- 
parisons of personality traits, the 
chief tests used were the Downey 
Will-Temperament and the Pressey 
X-O. It is interesting to com- 
pare the findings of Sunne with 
those of McFadden and Dashiell. 
Although these studies show sev- 
eral agreements, there are also 
certain disagreements. Sunne re- 
ports the Negro having the same 
volitional perseveration and co- 
ordination of impulses as whites, 
and less motor inhibition. In Mc- 
Fadden and Dashiell’s study, the 
whites exceeded the Negroes in 
volitional perseveration and _ co- 
ordination of impulse, while in 
motor inhibition one group of Ne- 
groes exceeded the whites and an- 
other did not. Sunne found Negro 
boys superior in mobile pattern; 
Dashiell and McFadden found the 
whites. The latter also report the 
whites as having a clear superior- 
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ity in deliberate patterns; but 
Sunne found the Negro children 
lower in some of the tests of delib- 
erate patterns, and in others 
higher than both adult and chil- 
dren white norms. 

There would certainly be much 
confusion in a situation attempting 
to construct a curriculum in con- 
sideration of either of these find- 
ings. Peterson and Lanier report: 
“The Downey Will-Temperament 
tests were found unsuitable as race 
tests, and no significant results 
were obtained with them.” As a 
matter of fact, psychologists gen- 
erally question the reliability and 
validity of the Downey tests. 

With reference to the Pressey 
X-O tests, also’utilized in studies 
of personality, notation is made 
here that investigators who have 
used it in racial comparisons call 
attention to certain indications of 
“culture” influences. 

However, no significant race dif- 
ferences in emotionality are re- 
vealed. In a comparison of Negro 
and white subjects in total affectiv- 
ity scores on the Pressey X-O test, 
Bond reports that the total affectiv- 
ity scores of the white subjects 
show approximately a 25 per cent 
increment over the scores made by 
the, Negro subjects! <<) Seen 
this connection the popular opin- 
ion that Negroes are generally 
more emotional than other racial 
elements is of some interest. If 
the Pressey test be a genuine meas- 
ure of emotional susceptibility (ac- 
cepting Pressey’s definition of the 
phrase), the results here indicated 
constitute a denial of popular opin- 
ion concerning this moot point.” 

Sunne’s conclusion based on a 
study in which she used the Pres- 
sey X-O test, the Ream-Downey 
Will-Temperament Scale, and the 
Woodworth - Mathews Question- 
naire, was that “The differences be- 
tween the racial groups examined 
cannot be summed up in such gen- 
eralizations as more or less emo- 
tional, energetic, or unstable, or 
even by total scores on the tests.” 

Cooper reports no significant dif- 
ferences between the scores of a 
small group of Negro students on 
the Allport Ascendence-Submission 
Test and the norms established by 
the Allports on white students. 

There is a point regarding atti- 


tudes and emotional patterns oper- 
ating strongly in non-intellectual 
traits which does seem to enter 
into some situations offered for ra- 
cial comparisons, namely, the atti- 
tudes and emotional patterns im- 
posed by social proscriptions and 
restraints. 

Far from being a biologically 
homogeneous race, the Negro is, 
nevertheless, a socially distinct 
group, due to the interplay of so- 
cial forces. The significance of so- 
cial isolation and taboo as a factor 
influencing non-intellectual trait 
manifestation is more than a pass- 
ing notion. The consignment of a 
race more or less as a group to a 
social circumstance fenced by pro- 
scriptions is itself the result of 
certain attitudes and emotional 
patterns of another race towards 
it. In the nature of the case, then, 
the inhibited group will differ in 
attitudes and emotional responses 
from those of the inhibiting group. 

Arising from the element of race 
separateness which these proscrip- 
tions impose is the halo of suspi- 
cion, antagonism, and inward ob- 
jection which surrounds the indi- 
vidual responses of many Negro 
subjects, especially adults, when 
tested by white examiners. The 
effect of this circumstance is diffi- 
cult to determine, because evidence 
of such reactions may not be read- 
ily discernible as such in the overt 
behavior of the subjects. 

There is hardly a white psychol- 
ogist who has not been aware of 
the need of establishing a satisfac- 
tory rapport with his Negro sub- 
jects, and the writer does not doubt 
that each investigator is most sin- 
cere in feeling that he has care- 
fully effected this adjustment. But 
we cannot be sure about that, espe- 
cially in testing of the non-intel- 
lectual traits. Race consciousness 
engrained daily by social isolation 
and taboo is not summarily dis- 
missed by a smiling, pleasant- 
voiced, courteous-mannered, un- 
known white examiner who comes 
to administer “strange and fool- 
ish” tests. 

Of course, the extent to which 
the factor of race consciousness is 
operating cannot be easily deter- 
mined. But its very elusiveness 
causes it to be overlooked in the 
analysis of data. Many investiga- 
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tors, because they personally would 
not interpose a circumstance to 
promote such a barrier, apparently 
fail to realize that by virtue of 
their racial identity, their Negro 
subjects inevitably fit them into 
certain emotional patterns and 
mental sets and responses as di- 
rected by social tradition and ex- 
perience. 

Consequently, we conclude with 
respect to personality traits some- 
what as we did in the case of in- 
telligence: that any interpretations 
concerning racial differences are 
unwarranted in view of the unsat- 
isfactory state of our knowledge of 
the reliability and validity of the 
tests used, and especially of the 
significance of the factors meas- 
ured in tests of personality traits. 

A critical analysis of the psycho- 
logical study of racial differences 
reveals at least two general con- 
clusions: (1) There is very little 
point in studies of racial compari- 
son in order to ascertain the pos- 
session or non-possession of traits 
without realizing the background 
of habits and differences in racial 
circumstances socially imposed 
which may make personality traits 
complex in characterization, varied 
in manifestation according to the 
situation, and different from that 
of another racial group. (2) There 
is a tremendous difference between 
the term “racial difference” and 
the term ‘‘differences between the 
races.” Tests may reveal a differ- 
ence in the responses of Negroes 
and whites, but the finding of this 
statistical difference cannot imme- 
diately be considered as an innate 
difference due to race. It may just 
as well be due to differences im- 
posed by social forces as a conse- 
quence of racial identity. 


ALL FOR ONE—THE CHILD 


If teachers among themselves 
would only be a little more friend- 
ly, if we could get the elementary 
teacher and high school teacher 
and college professor working to- 
gether on one general scheme of 
education, I am sure that much 
would be done for the common- 
wealth, and much more would be 
done for the children.—Milwaukee 
Teachers Association Bulletin. 
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Methods of Teaching Reading to Beginners 
[n North Carolina from 1900 to 1933 


INTRODUCTION 


ANY and varied meth- 
ods have been used in 
attempting to give chil- 
@ B dren control of the skill 
SS o|| needed to read well. 
S SO\| “Historical investiga- 

tions have shown that 
at least one of the oldest methods 
of teaching was in many respects 
like one of the methods heralded 
as new. This method consists of 
teaching sentences which subse- 
quently were analyzed. It was 
employed by Jewish teachers near- 
ly two thousand years ago.+ About 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury children were fed the alpha- 
bet for breakfast in order to learn 
the letters. This process required 
about three weeks for the child to 
learn the alphabet.? 

The New England Primer was 
the principal and often the only 
primer used in our American 
schools until well toward the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century. In 
most of the schools outside of New 
England the McGuffey Readers 
were used from 1836 to the open- 
ing of the twentieth century.® 


M 


1900-1910: A B C and Spelling 

Methods. 

At the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century we find that reading 
was taught in North Carolina 
largely by a word-calling or spell- 
ing method. This method required 
that the alphabet be learned. Ex- 
pression and loud reading were 
emphasized. This is probably a 
carry-over from an earlier period 
in our American history when elo- 
cution and oratory were in vogue. 
Children read in unnatural tones 
in an attempt to read sufficiently 
loud. Words were divided into 


1Uhl, Willis L., The Materials of Reading: Their 
Selection and Organization, p. 28; Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Boston, 1924. 

2From quotation in Briggs, Thomas H, and 
Coffman, Lotus D.: Reading in Public Schools ; 
Row, Peterson and Co., New York, 1908, p. 24. 

3Dickson, Edith (ed.) : Meddlesome Mattie, p. 5; 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


By GLADYS MARIE WHITFIELD 
Jeanes Teacher, Rutherford County 


syllables, such as ‘“‘c-at, cat” and 
the like. Children stood in line 
and recited one by one. Cutting 
down was very much the order of 
the day. By cutting down is meant, 
spelling correctly to be placed at 
the head of the line. If a pupil 
missed a word, he lost his place in 
the line; consequently to stand at 
the head of the line was a great 
honor. Words were written on 
the board for study, and these were 
drilled on in groups and sometimes 
individually. 

At this time we find the begin- 
ners in the room with children of 
other grades; while one class was 
reciting it was common practice 
for the older children who could 
read to help the beginners to study 
their lessons. There were no di- 
visions into groups to care for 
group of individual differences. 
The assignments were the same 
for the class. 

Concert recitation was consid- 


‘ered a very good aid in getting 


children to recognize a thought. 
For example, the teacher would 
say, “I see an apple.” This, of 
course, would be in the book; then 
the pupils would repeat this sen- 
tence over and over, until they 
could see clearly a picture of each 
word, so they say. Pictures were 
used for the nouns. An extreme 
phonetic system was used with 
this work, with diacritical marks. 

Some of the books used were: 
Riverside Classics; McGuffey’s 
Readers, and the Barnes Primer. 


1910-1923: Story-Telling Method. 


Although we find in many sec- 
tions A B C and spelling methods 
still in use, the predominating 
method of teaching reading to be- 
ginners was the story-telling meth- 
od at this time. A teacher in 
Whiteville, N. C., met many com- 
plaints because she failed to teach 
by the alphabet method. This oc- 
curred in 1911. This teacher used 


the story method with word and 
sentence drills. In this work the 
Reading Literature Primer was 
used. The procedure was: first 
the story was told to the pupils, 
then it was retold by the pupils; 
then reading took place page by 
page. Phonics were used as out- 
lined in the primer and course of 
study.! In the Outline Course of 
Study for 1914 we find the follow- 
ing material listed under reading 
for the first grade:2 The Howell 
Primer should be placed in the 
hands of children at the beginning 
of the third week; the Haliburton 
Primer should not be given them 
until after several weeks of prepa- 
ration. See “How to Teach Read- 
ing.’ 

The Reading Literature Primer 
is based on simple folk tales be- 
cause children are interested in 
stories. However, we find that the 
stories as given in the book are too 
long to retain the child’s interest 
until the story is completed. This 
book is not suited for the first book 
for beginners, but it makes an in- 
teresting supplementary book after 
children know how to read. 


The Progressive Road to Read- 
ing, which came out in 1909, is in- 
cluded in this period because it was 
not used largely until during this 
time. This book is based on the 
child’s vital interest in stories as 
a stimulus to learning. Some other 
primers that were published at this 
time which were used in North 
Carolina were: The Natural Meth- 
od Readers Primer, 1914; The 
Merrill Readers Primer, 1915; The 
Winston Readers Primer, 1918; 
The Kendall Readers Primer, 1918; 
The Elson-Runkel Primer, 1921; 
and the Art Literature Primer. 


1An Outline Course of Study for the Elementary 
Public Schools of North Carolina; State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Raleizh, 1908. 

2An Outline Course of Study for the Elementary 
Public Schools of North Carolina; State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, 1914. 

(Note: This is a revision of the 1909 course 
of study.) 
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1923-1930: Story-Telling Method, 
With Emphasis On Reading Ex- 
pertences. 


The State-adopted text at this 
period was The Child’s World 
Primer. Books adopted by the 
State department as basal are used 
over the State; local communities 
have no choice in the matter of 
basal books. 

The Child’s World Primer is a 
book about Baby Ray and his pets. 
The stories relate the various ac- 
tivities in which Baby Ray par- 
ticipated in caring for the pets. 
These stories tell the same thing 
over and over again; the teacher 
and the children are completely 
worn out with the sameness before 
the work is even half completed. 

The procedure is as follows: The 
pre-primer reading consists of 
nursery rhymes, action sentences, 
incidental reading based on the 
child’s experience, and primer sto- 
ries read from the blackboard. The 
stories from the text are taken up 
in this manner:! First the teacher 
tells the story to the class, who re- 
tell the story through conversa- 
tion, picture study, and dramatiza- 
tion; the first unit of the story is 
read as a whole from the black- 
board in response to questions; 
sentences are drilled on by match- 
ing the ones on the board with the 
same thing printed on_ strips. 
After reading the second unit, 
which is a page, sentences are drill- 
ed on; then phrases are drilled on 
by finding them in response to the 
teacher’s request and drawing a 
line under the group found. Words 
are drilled on after the fifth unit 
has been covered from the board. 
Words are found by asking the pu- 
pils to show the class certain words 
and underline them, and by flash- 
card drills. 

Supplementary books used in 
this period were: Progressive Road 
to Reading; Merrill; Story Hour; 
Natural Method; Winston; River- 
side; Everyday Classics; New 
Barnes; Young-Field, and Field 
Primers. 


1930-1933: 
Need. 


In the beginning pupils are 
given various activities in which 


Reading To Meet a 





1North Carolina Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., 1923, pp. 48-51. 


to participate as a means of pre- 
paring them for the work in read- 
ing. 

“The teacher should also in this 
pre-primer period be widening 
children’s experiences by excur- 
sions, conversation, pictures; by 
classroom free activities, such as 
playing postman, store, milkman, 
and by constructive group activi- 
ties, such as building a playhouse, 
a doll’s house, dressing dolls, mak- 
ing furniture and toys.’’! 

This work is really designed to 
give the child an urgent need for 
reading. Material to be read is 
taken from the child’s experiences. 
If the children are studying about 
pets, they read about pets; conse- 
quently we find that the social 
studies form a basis for most of 
the reading for beginners. We no 
longer take material from books, 
but we take sentences from the 
children’s own conversation, and 
these are the first reading lessons. 


Silent reading is emphasized be- 
cause most of the reading situa- 
tions in life require silent reading. 
Various types of material are used 
in accordance with the child’s 
needs. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Findings in this study indicate 
that at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century in North Carolina be- 
ginners were taught to read by a 
synthetic method, by building 
words from letters and syllables. 
This method proved ineffective, so 
we find by 1910 great interest 
shown in a story-telling method 
which appeals to the child’s inter- 
est in the story. This method was 
not good, because it was not possi- 
ble to sustain the child’s interest 
over such a long period of time. 
A combination method evolved, and 
by 1923 we find materials and 
methods within the child’s experi- 
ence. We go a step further and 
find that by 1930 we have practi- 
cally discarded books from our 
beginners’ program and read to 
meet an actual need of the child. 
We no longer think of reading ma- 
terial aside from the child’s activi- 
ties; we think of it in terms of 
whatever unit the group is work- 
ing on. Thus we find that the so- 


1Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of 
North Carolina, 1980, p. 45. 
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cial studies give to us a large 
amount of our reading material. 


This analysis suggests another 
interesting study, the training of 
teachers of beginners in North 
Carolina from 1900 to 1933. 


Inequalities In Educational 
Opportunity In North Carolina | 


(Continued from Page 62) 


pils a per capita of $5.27 and for 
Negro pupils $2.02. A ratio in fa- 
vor of the white child of 2.6 to 1. 
In 1922 $26.74 was spent on each 
white child and $10.13 on each Ne- 
gro child. A ratio in favor of the 
white child of 2.7 to 1. 


In 1928-1929 North Carolina 
spent $1,913,195.49 to transport 
white children to and from school; 
during the same period the State 
spent $14,078.50 to transport Ne- 
gro children to and from school. 

Ultimately, continued progress 
in North Carolina will depend upon 
our capacity to discover, develop, 
and use talent or genius. In any 
group, race, or class there is likely 
to be undeveloped genius which if 
given an opportunity may result 
in some discovery or invention that 
will raise an entire community 
from poverty to prosperity. Our 
State can ill afford to permit such 


- resources to be wasted, for lack of 


opportunity. It is our duty as 
well as our privilege to see to it 
that every boy and girl in North 
Carolina, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, is given equal educational 
opportunity. 


The teacher is the child’s other 
mother. In a pure state of nature 
the child would need no other 
teacher than its mother, but the 
economic demands upon the poor 
and the social demands upon the 
rich make a third party indis- 
pensable. 


In the average home there is a 
woeful lack of love—everybody is 
busy! So the child is sent to school, 
and the other mother gives her 
mother-love, her patience and her 
tact to bring about a pleasurable 
animation—a condition the aver- 
age parent cannot evolve, and 
without which mental and spirit- 
ual growth is impossible-—From 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrapbook. 
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Heli omogeneity vs. ish eterogencity 


AVE you ever tried to 

pour five gallons of 

milk into a quart bot- 

@\|| tle? Of course not! 

é How foolish that would 

OX be. Then how foolish 

is it to attempt to put 

units of Latin, French, and other 

difficult subjects into a container 

with an I1.Q. of 70. No wonder 
teachers get grey! 

What are we to do about it? Do? 
It is quite simple. Just put one 
quart into a quart container, and 
the five gallons into a five-gallon 
can. 

How, you may ask, are we to 
know the ‘“‘five-gallon” container 
from the “quart”? Herein lies 
the point to be discussed. 

Before an engineer undertakes 
to construct a railroad bridge or 
trestle he studies the materials to 
be used and finds out by means of 
tests exactly the amount of strain 
per unit of size his material will 
be able to withstand. He does not 
count on patching up the mistakes 
that his guesswork might cause. 
The educational engineer should 
let tests and forethought take the 
place of failure and patchwork. 


Scientific knowledge of the ma- 
terial with which we must deal 
should replace the old ‘‘trial and 
error’ scheme. Much time is 
wasted allowing people to pursue 
courses which they have little or 
no ability for mastering. 

So exact, one might say, is the 
teacher’s estimate of her pupil’s 
ability that it is hardly possible to 
have the five-gallon container and 
the quart vessel in the same group. 
However, a recent observation has 
proved that in a certain school 
children were found with a mental 
age of nine in grades one to seven, 
with a mental age of ten from 
grades two to seven, and with a 
mental age of twelve from grades 
three to eight. Subjective judging 
plays such an important part that 
an accurate separation can hardly 
be made on the basis of teacher’s 
estimate. 


ca 


By Mrs. DORPHENIA W. HALL 
J.B. Dudley High School, Greensboro 


The following mental classifica- 
tion was taken from Turman’s dis- 
cussion of the Binet-Simon Test: 


=1-Q) 

Above 140 “near” genius or genius. 
120-140 very superior intelligence. 
110-120 superior intelligence. 

90-110 normal or average intelli- 
gence. 

80-90 dullness, rarely  classifi- 
able as feebleminded, 

Below 70 definite feeblemindedness. 

50 institutional charge. 


No person with an I.Q. of less 
than 80 can get through high 
school, or less than 100 through 
college, unless the school standard 
is lowered in order to pass him. 

Why push them through? Find 
out in time that they can’t make it 
and give them the equivalence in 
some field that will profit them. 
The inelasticity of the high school 
curriculum is responsible for much 
wasted time and energy on the part 
of both students and teachers. If 
they don’t have the ability to take 
up the higher branches it is the 
responsibility of the school to pre- 
pare them for entering some gain- 
ful occupation as soon as their 
school career closes. 

Since a child’s I.Q. remains rel- 
atively constant it is easy to de- 
termine at a very early age the 
limit of his future attainments. 
There are pre-school tests that 
may be given children of ages 
ranging from one to five. Two 
very excellent tests for this period 
are Minnesota Pre-school Scale and 
The Merrill-Palmer Tests. 

For children whose ages range 
from three to fourteen the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
is recommended. For Negro chil- 
dren whose environments have not 
been such that average language 
attainments were possible an 
equally reliable intelligence test 
may be used. These are tests 
wherein the subject “does” in- 
stead of “tells.” The directions 
are simple—The Minnesota Form 


* T.Q.—Mental age divided by chronological age. 
A child six years old may have the mental ability 
of a nine-year-old individual. His mental age is 
nine and his chronological age is six. M.A. over 
C.A. equals I. 


Board, Series B, and Pintner Pat- 
terson Performance Test are 
among the best used for such cases. 

Any of the above-named tests 
can be handled with a fair degree 
of success by persons not having 
been trained in psychology, pro- 
vided a careful study is made of 
tests and directions before they 
are given. Validity and reliabil- 
ity are much increased, however, 
when they are administered by a 
trained psychologist. 

On the basis of such psycho- 
analysis homogeneous groupings 
can be made. How often are 
bright pupils punished by being 
fastened down in a group of 
rather dull students. Accelerate 
the smart ones. It is equally ad- 
visable to slow up and diminish 
the requirements placed on the less 
capable. There will be less time 
for loafing and losing interest, and ~ 
more time to toddle along with the 
toddlers. Attempt to teach the 
dullard and genius in the same 
group and see what happens. No 
wonder Mary falls asleep so often. 
She can’t understand half of what 
we pass over. There is small won- 
der that Alvius sticks pins into 
William and is restless and im- 
patient with everything that goes 
on. It’s just so much waste of 
time to dwell at length on things 
which are as simple to him as A 
BC. He wants to be going on. 

Will the slow groups become af- 
flicted with the “inferiority com- 
plaint”? Will they feel that they 
are the dumb crowd and don’t 
need to do very much? Will there 
be an ill feeling if Mr. X’s child 
is placed in the slow group? Yes. 
Most certainly, if all effort is 
brought to bear to make plans, rea- 
sons, and eauses intelligible to the 
school population. As a matter of 
fact the least ado possible should 
be made concerning the matter. In 
a semester or two consciousness of 
any particular grouping will en- 
tirely disappear. The fear of dis- 
satisfaction over the grouping 
warrants much less consideration 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Reading In the Elementary Schools 


EADING is both the 
most important and the 
most troublesome sub- 
ject in the elementary 
school curriculum. It 
is most important since 
it is a tool, mastery of 

which is essential to the learning 
of almost every other school sub- 
ject; most troublesome since pu- 
pils fail in reading far more fre- 
quently than in any other elemen- 
tary skill. 

In a recent survey as given by 
Gates, of the pupils failing of pro- 
motion in the several grades, the 
percentage failing in reading were 
approximately as follows: Grade 
3, 68; Grade 4, 56; Grade 5, 40; 
Grade 6, 33, and Grades 7 and 8, 
25. These figures do not include 
pupils who, they had reason to be- 
lieve, failed in geography, history, 
arithmetic, and other subjects 
primarily because of deficiencies in 
reading skill. 

That spelling is partly depend- 
ent upon effective reading, that 
good methods of study in geog- 
raphy, history, and other subjects 
are largely due to types of reading 
techniques, that difficulties in 
working arithmetical problems fre- 
quently result from faulty reading, 
these are findings that emphasize 
the value of establishing good read- 
ing habits. 





General objectives. 


The three broad general objec- 
tives in the teaching of reading 
are: 

a. Rich and varied experience 
through reading. 

b. Strong motives for, desirable 
attitudes toward, and permanent 
interest in reading. 

c. Economical and effective hab- 
its and skills. 

Experience through reading. 

a. Contributing useful 
edge. 

b. Providing pleasure and inspi- 
ration. 

Motives, attitudes, and interests. 

a. Realization that books are in- 
teresting. 


knowl- 


By CYNTHIA A. HOLMES 


Jeanes Teacher, Lincoln and Catawba Counties 


b. Realization that books are 
valuable for carrying on many 
kinds of activities. 

c. Desire to read books. 

d. Desire to own books. 


Habits and skills. 


a. Thought getting. 

b. Ability to comprehend mean- 
ing of words, phrase, sentence, 
paragraph, and longer units with 
accuracy, and reasonable speed. 

c. Ability to outline a selection, 
placing major and minor ideas in 
order of importance. 

d. Mechanics of reading. 

Recognition of units larger than 
a word at each eye fixation. 

Avoidance of finger pointing, 
head movement, and lip move- 
ment. 

Use of clear enunciation and cor- 
rect pronunciation, well-modu- 
lated voice in oral reading. 


Handling books. 


Proper care of books, proper use 
of contents, glossaries, indexes, 
cross references, etc. Appreciation 
of esthetic value of books. 


THE Two TYPES OF READING AC- 
TIVITY: WORK-TYPE AND REC- 
REATIONAL. 


Work-type reading is that read- 
ing which requires the use of cer- 
tain basic skills and abilities es- 
sential to the purposive and ac- 
curate interpretation of the print- 
ed page. Work-type reading is 
useful whenever children apply at 
will the particular study tech- 
niques called for by the material 
being read, or by the situation. 

The study of history, geography, 
arithmetic, etc., requires such read- 
ing. 

Recreatory reading includes any 
reading done chiefly for relaxa- 
tion, literary appreciation, or for 
the acquirement of general infor- 
mation. The main types of recrea- 
tory reading are: Group reading 
for fun, or appreciation, individ- 
ual library reading for enjoyment, 
and appreciation; audience read- 
ing, oral. 


GENERAL METHOD IN READING 
INSTRUCTION 


Building Proper Attitudes.— 
Whether a child realizes the value 
of books as contributing to his 
pleasure and needs, and whether 
he will be actively interested in 
reading to the extent of widely 
buying books, depends as much 
upon the kind of books with which 
he comes into contact as upon the 
actual inspiration and guidance he 
receives from the teacher. If chil- 
dren have access to material that 
is closely related to their pleasure- 
interests, they will begin to sense 
the recreational value of reading. 
If, also, they have been stimulated 
to go to books for the solution of 
actual life problems of many kinds 
they will become conscious of the 
utility value of reading. Only as 
books meet an interest or utility 
need will they become vital to chil- 
dren. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Children within any given grade 
differ greatly in taste. They also 
are likely to differ greatly in abili- 
ties unless careful and particular 
attention is given to grading. Dif- 
ferences in tastes are provided for 
by giving opportunity for extensive 
individual reading, by giving ac- 
cess to a wide variety of materials, 
and by allowing individual choice. 

It is more difficult to deal with 
differences in fundamental reading 
abilities. Some children, for in- 
stance, may be able to comprehend 
facts, yet may lack organizing 
ability; others may be able to or- 
ganize facts, yet may be poor in re- 
tention; others may be able to or- 
ganize chronologically as in telling 
a story, but may be unable to ar- 
range facts in order of their im- 
portance. These differences may 
be provided for by grouping within 
the grade, by giving special assign- 
ments to the accelerated group, 
and segregating remedial cases. 

Tests both formal and informal 
may be used. The formal tests re- 
veal the general ability of the 
child. Informal tests are tests 
based on and used in connection — 
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with daily lessons and are designed 
to test specific abilities, such as 
ability to follow directions, ability 
to outline, ability to reason from 
given data, etc. These tests reveal 
more definitely the child’s strength 
or weakness, or particular study 
abilities. The formal test serves 
to check, and as practice exercises, 
and should be varied, purposeful, 
and pleasurable. 


USE OF LAWS OF LEARNING 


Readiness Exercise and Effect.— 
Readiness: the child must be in a 
state of wanting to read the par- 
ticular material. Such a condition 
exists when the teacher has chosen 
appropriate material, assembled 
the child’s ideas in the field, related 
the new experience with the old, 
and brought clearly before the 
child’s mind the purpose of reading 
the selection. The child is then 
ready to read with enjoyment and 
also to think, for the assembling of 
ideas and statement of the purpose 
set up a readiness for thinking. 


Exercise and Effect.—These 
laws require that there shall be 
practice with satisfaction if learn- 
ing is to take place successfully. 
The pleasure in reading may come 
from interest in the material or 
from the satisfaction that comes 
from accomplishing what one sets 
out to do, namely, solving a prob- 
lem, answering a question, finding 
desired information, etc. Addi- 
tional satisfaction may come from 
measuring up to a class standard, 
or bettering one’s own record in 
doing effective work. 


Deficiencies and Remedial Work. 
—Deficiencies in reading may be 
classified as two types: Deficiency 
in accuracy and fullness of com- 
prehension; deficiency in rate of 
comprehension. Certain causes 
tend to produce both kinds of de- 
ficiency. One group might be 
termed native disabilities, another 
group wrong or inefficient teach- 
ing practices. 


Native Disabilities —Low intel- 
ligence; lack of life-experience for 
interpreting material; lack of 
speaking vocabulary. 

Wrong or inefficient teaching 
practices; unsuitable material, not 
interesting or too easy, resulting in 
lack of interest and effort. 


Failure to have children read 
with a purpose, failure to take into 
account fatigue, failure to encour- 
age child, failure to interest child 
in improvement, failure to check 
progress, etc. 


Oral Reading. —Oral reading 
should have a place in the well- 
balanced program, for its socializ- 
ing value, and because there are a 
number of life situations where 
good oral reading is desirable. 
Good oral reading may be stimu- 
lated and developed by: providing 
audience situations where fresh, 
interesting material is read to a 
class or smaller group; when either 
one child may read a selection, or 
several may read parts of a selec- 
tion. Reading clubs, assemblies, or 
entertainments furnish such situa- 
tions. 

Silent Reading—wWhile oral 
reading may have the vantage 
point in primary reading, silent 
reading, too, is useful. Silent 
reading is important because it is 
the type of reading that the adult 
engages in most. For this reason 
the primary grades should intro- 
duce the child to silent reading ac- 
tivities, and give him practice in 
acquiring habits and skills that 
make for efficient silent reading. 

Supplementary Reading. — The 
pupil needs to read in a variety of 
ways material that is suited to his 
reading level. He needs to read 
for many purposes. If he reads 
only textbook readers his reading 
situations are limited. Therefore 
supplementary reading is an im- 
portant part of a reading program. 
A well-selected and well-directed 
school library is one of the best as- 
sets in the development of free and 
independent reading. Every school 
should have a table or shelves in 
the bookcase for newspapers, mag- 
azines, and books which pupils may 
have access to at all unoccupied 
times. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to report to the class upon in- 
teresting things which they have 
read. Stimulation and encourage- 
ment,’ but not compulsion, should 
be the teachers’ plan. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that while training in the 
primary grades is of supreme im- 


portance, instruction in reading 
does not cease in the primary 
grades. A pupil does not in the 
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primary grades learn to read in a 
final form and for all purposes. 
But there are numerous reading 
skills to be mastered at different 
grade levels. When the lower 
grade level techniques have been 
adequately mastered, the mastery 
of the higher grade level abilities 
is extremely important. 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 
—Thought getting is emphasized 
in this period. Extensive reading 
for information and pleasure should 
result in permanent interest in a 
wide variety of wholesome reading 
material, knowledge of sources of 
reading material, skillful use of 
books, libraries, and other sources 
of information, and a further de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes, 
habits, and skills. 


Seventh Grade.—Pupils who 
have completed the requirements 
of the preceding period will enter 
the seventh grade with funda- 
mental reading habits well de- 
veloped and will be ready to partic- 
ipate in a program in which read- 
ing attitudes, habits, and tastes 
should be rapidly refined and per- 
fected. The important thing to 
work for in this grade is independ- 
ence and efficiency in all activities 
that involve reading. The sugges- 
tions offered for general lesson 
procedure in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades will be helpful to 
teachers of the seventh. 


CLOSING 


I will not take the time to out- 
line desired accomplishments of 
reading abilities, by grades, as 
these have been carefully outlined 
in both the State Course of Study 
and the Handbook. Both of these 
should be studied by the teachers. 

The greatest difficulty that we 
have to encounter in connection 
with teaching our children to read 
is, that they come to us, as they en- 
ter school, with practically no con- 
tacts and with no _ vocabulary. 
Then we force them into formal 
reading classes. In most cases lack 
of time and the amount of work 
per teacher are causes for doing 
this. If we could and would get 
them ready to enter the class—‘“‘to 
learn to read’”—a large percentage 
of our difficulties and problems 
would be solved—in connection 
with the teaching of reading. 
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( EDITORIALS 


A Glance at the Status of the Negro Teacher 
In North Carolina 


HIS magazine, the voice of the Negro teachers of 

North Carolina, feels that what is here said re- 
flects the mind of the mass of teachers supporting 
the policies of the Association. 

We are agreed on the merits of a single salary scale 
for all who serve the State as teachers. We are sure 
it is not necessary here to argue that for the welfare 
of all education all teachers should be protected from 
injustice at the hands of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the school funds of the 
State. 

If teachers are to take their natural place as lead- 
ers and molders of public opinion they must be free 
to think and speak upon all questions affecting the 
common good. Too long have we been content to be- 
lieve that our sole duty lay within the four walls of 
the schoolroom, and that the establishment of school 
policies was the duty of the administration. 

If gains are to be made the teachers must meet 
the issues with their ballots at the polls. 

As a rule, education is the strongest force on the 
side of what exists, for obvious reasons, and as a 
result those already in authority possess themselves 
of the educational machine and instil into the public 
mind a conviction of their own wisdom. 

Donning the toga of teacher does not decitizenize. 
We are citizens first, teachers afterwards. The cit- 
izen-teacher, on account of his anomalous position as 
an employe of the State, is placed by many people, 


more or less unconsciously, in the ignominious posi- 
tion of defender of the status quo. 


We are not too much concerned with our present 
plight; but we have not been enough interested in 
the recent past. 


Bernard Shaw has sarcastically remarked: “Edu- 
cation is always driving the tacks where the carpet 
was two weeks ago.” 


The citizen-teacher owes an obligation to the public 
to help mold public sentiment as well as to engage in 
the altruistic pursuits of his calling. These evil 
times have come upon us because both white and 
Negro teachers have been too indifferent to their 
rights. They have been content to follow along in 
the rear of movements of which they might have 
formed a part and over which they might have exer- 
cised some control. They have feared that the stigma 
of taking a position in such affairs might endanger 
their jobs. That time, let us hope, is past. 


A white teacher in a jeremiad in a letter to the 
Greensboro Daily News so exactly expresses the 
anguish of Negro teachers that we may well let her 
speak for us: 


Comes now the ever-ready stabs about high salaries. Coun- 
ties send their representatives to the Legislature to “cut teach- 
ers,” forgetting, it seems, every other class. I should like to 
give my personal status and challenge any person in the State 
as to “its highness.” For four years I have been employed by 
the State as a teacher. I have done everything in my power to 
do conscientious and competent work; my hours are all day 
and far into the night, and here is my compensation: I began 
with a salary of $100 per month for nine months—not 12 as 
many seem to think. Last year it was cut to $90 per month for 
eight months, and next year my contract is calculated to bring 
me $60 rer month for eight months, or a total of $480 for the 
year. 


The appalling thing about being a teacher is that everybody 
seems to think she has nothing to do but buy clothes and feed 
herself. On this “immense sum” of roughly speaking $500 for 
next year I have the following responsibilities: Feeding and 
clothing three besides myself, paying taxes and street assess- 
ments for my mother who is incapacitated, besides incidentals, 
insurance, etc. Fortunately, I have had no doctor bills to pay! 
Can anybody volunteer a plan for financing the above? Many 
who clamor most against us have cars, take vacation trips and 
varied other diversions. For three years I have been unable 
to take any sort of a trip—even to the mountains or seashore 
for a week-end. When I need recreation, I must walk. 


I presume the proper thing to do is to greet everybody with a 
smile, keep the chin up, and think how much worse off some 
people are. Yet after trying that for almost four years, I find 
my spirits weakening. I think I might get further if I com- 
pletely gave up and let ‘charity’ come to the rescue. This is 
the recompense one gets for spending four years paying and 
working for some profession, and then four years working in 
that profession, or can it be called such? 


The picture here drawn in a large measure re- 
flects the reaction of our own group under the cur- 
tailment to which all teachers are subjected, plus the 
stinging knowledge that holding the same credentials, 
earned by the same study and sacrifice, they are given 
an unfair deal in the hiatus existing in the salary 
scale for two groups having the same common prob- 
lems and rendering, just as efficiently, the same grade 
of service. 
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We ask any fair-minded apostle of justice in this 
matter to look at the situation from our viewpoint. 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 
Think of yourself as he and not as I. 

Find faults, pick flaws, forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 


The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink, 
Love’s chain grow stronger by one mighty link, 
When you with he as substitute for I 

Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 


You cannot educate a people to understand their 
rights under the law and expect them not to chafe 
under flagrant injustice. 


The removal of the ad valorem tax and the broad- 
ening of the tax base by the 38 per cent consumers’ 
tax, and the fines and forfeitures which fall upon all 
criminals alike, has put a new and increased obliga- 
tion upon the Negro, who constitutes one-third of the 
State’s population. He is paying a larger part than 
ever of the money paid out on his schools. However, 
we set our claims upon higher ground. The money 
collected for public education does not differ in own- 
ership from any other tax collected by the State. 

It. is the property of no class or race, but the prop- 
erty of the State, and should be administered to all 
according to law and equity. 

Unless it is the implied purpose of our State to 
desert the Anglo-Saxon ideal of “fair play,” to scuttle 
the American standard of living as far as Negroes are 
concerned, the fair-thinking white men and women, 
who in recent years have so broadened in their sym- 
pathies as to articulate us into the progressive educa- 
tional program to a degree that has won national 
recognition and approval, will not now deny to Negro 
teachers, by further curtailment of pay, the chance 
to live decently, to pay just debts, rear their fami- 
lies and educate their children, nor debar the Negro 
child from the birthright of an equal educational op- 
portunity, which the laws they both make and exe- 
cute guarantee. 

The child needs not only good schools but good 
teachers. The former the State, with considerable 
outside aid, has provided in fair measure. These 
will remain, but the good teacher who has developed 
by sacrifice and experience will find service in other 
states or be forced into other lines of activity. 

Since education is no logner the function of the 
local community, but of the State, we plead with the 
State to prevent this catastrophe. 

We must think of the child in terms of the social 
order into which he must fit when grown; and the 
cohesion and solidarity of society depend upon the 
character of his preparation. He must be saved from 
the reform school, the jail, and the penitentiary, 
where his detention may cost the State far more than 
the cost of bus transportation, high schools, and 
fairly paid teachers, and at the same time deprive the 
State of a good citizen. Negro school children are 
taught to salute the flag of their country with the 
formula, “I pledge allegiance to my flag, to the Re- 
public for which it stands—one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice to all.” 
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Our salvation lies with the State. We have liberty, 
but have we justice? Even with a double salary scale, 
we have noted that a release has been given the pub- 
lic of the pay of white teachers, but at this writing, 
after the schools have been open a month, we do not 
know what Negroes are to get. Is this justice? 

It is apparent that we must take our appeal to the 
bar of an enlightened public conscience. The law 
says the schools for white people and for colored 
people shall be “separate, but equal,’’ but no law is 
stronger than the support of the public sentiment 
supporting it. 

But there is another side to this picture. Up to 
the present, North Carolina is one of the four states 
in the Nation approaching ideal school conditions. It 
leads them all in the provisions made for Negro edu- 
cation, as inadequate as it is. It is not now going to 
abandon that leadership. It is not going to reverse 
itself and retrace the steps it has already made. 

All history is full of movements that are big with 
injustice. The Negro’s progress in North Carolina 
has been through head winds. The course has sel- 
dom been a straight one. Like a ship beating its 
way against hard winds, our ship of progress has 
not always pointed to the goal, but there has been 
gain in the stretch. 

Let us look forward to the dawn of a brighter day. 
The sun may be obscured by the clouds for a month, 
but vegetation does not go back into the ground. It 
remains and waits the coming of the genial sun. 

The Negro teachers are going to carry on. The 
schools do not belong to the children, the teachers, nor 
the school commission. They belong to all the peo- 
ple. They will ‘speak to the people that they go for- 
ward” two years from now. Meanwhile we must be 
insistent in our. appeals and by constant agitation 
educate the public mind to a sense of justice to all 
people, for after all there must be public assent to 
every important change in educational policy. 

North Carolina has forged fast forward in giving 
the Negro a better deal. In the past twelve years 
she has spent over $14,000,000 in building schools 
and college plants; she has set up 99 public high 
schools; she has within her borders 6,500 teachers 
with an average of two years of college training; 
she has sent out in the past over 20,000 graduates 
from her high schools and 3,000 college graduates; 
she has provided bus transportation for Negro chil- 
dren in many counties in the State and is making 
provision for more; she has given us Negro State 
supervisors for our State high schools and elementary 
schools. What other Southern State has done as 
much? 

I am no apologist for the unquestionable wrongs 
done us not only in the inequity in the dual salary 
scale, but in other things. I am an optimist. I be- 
lieve that a change will come, which by every legiti- 
mate means in our power we must help to bring 
about. I believe this because there is an increasing 
number of white men and women in North Carolina 
to whom the unreasoning repression of the Negro’s 
rights under the law is intolerable—men and women 
who are too busy with the world’s work, too eager 
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to see the State go forward, too consumed with a 
larger vision, too anxious to get up and on in the 


general level of intelligent citizenship, to spend their 


energy in keeping others down in order to save a 
paltry sum or give balm to their pride in the thought 
that white teachers are superior in worth, intelli- 
gence, training and inheritance to Negro teachers 
of the same educational level and who have invested 
just as heavily in extensive and intensive courses of 
training. 

We shall retain our sanity and idealism and still 
lift our voices in the interest of childhood, as high 
priests of the civilization of tomorrow. 


Some of these days all skies will be brighter, 

Some of these days all burdens be lighter, 

Hearts will be happier, souls will be whiter, 
Some of these days. 


Some of these days, in deserts uprising 

Fountains shall flash as the joy bells are ringing 

And the world with the sweetest of birds shall be singing, 
Some of these days. 


Some of these days—let us bear with our sorrow, 
Faith in the future—its light we may borrow. 
There will be joy in the golden tomorrow, 

Some of these days. 


The New President of the State Normal 
School, Fayetteville 


N the inside cover of this magazine is presented 
a picture of President J. Ward Seabrook, re- 
cently elected president of the above named school. 
The name is not new to the friends of education 
in the State and out of it, who have watched with 
commendable pride the stride North Carolina has 
made in Negro education. 
President Seabrook is not only part of that prod- 
uct, but has made large personal contribution to it. 
Beginning his training in the public schools of 
Sumter, S. C., he later entered Harbison College, at 
Irmo, 8. C. Completing his course at this institution, 
he entered Biddle (now Johnson C. Smith) Univer- 
sity. During his four years in this institution he 
sustained a fine record of scholarship, loyalty, and 
enthusiasm for all the programs of the college, grad- 
uating as the honor man of his class. 
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He immediately entered upon work in his chosen 
profession of teaching, accepting the deanship of Kit- 
trell College. Later he was called to the staff of the 
State Teachers College, where he rendered fine 
service as teacher and dean. He received and ac- 
cepted a call to his alma mater, where he taught for a 
number of years, making a brilliant record, winning 
the love of his colleagues and retaining the confidence 
of the president. 

The State of North Carolina had been watching his 
career and offered flattering inducements for his 
services at the State Normal. 

He accepted the deanship there and became a 
strong and efficient aide to the president. 

With the withdrawal of Dr. E. E. Smith from the 
active duties of the president, Dean Seabrook, by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Trustees, was elevated 
to the presidency. 

Friends of education everywhere who know the 
sterling worth of the man feel that the institution 
under his wise and understanding guidance has em- 
barked upon a new era of progress. 

The thousands of teachers and others in the State 
who know of his sound knowledge and high ideals 
rejoice at this justly earned recognition. 

President Seabrook did his post-graduate work at 
New York University and Columbia University, tak- 
ing his master’s degree and passing at once to the 
study for his doctor’s degree. 

President Seabrook has been intimately identified 
with all civic, economic, and educational movements 
in the State, is a member of the interracial commis- 
sion, was a member of the committee appointed by the 
M. E. Church to make a survey of all colleges of the 
church operated for Negroes in the United States; is 
a member of the Board of Trustees of Johnson C. 
Smith University and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the State Teachers Association. 

The new president is a scholar and executive of 
singular modesty, a diligent and conscientious 
worker. 

A school man who has grown up with the institu- 
tions of the State, his friends will watch with satis- 
faction and interest the further growth of the oldest 
State Normal School in the United States for Negroes, 
under his wise and sympathetic guidance. 


Girt with the fragile armor of Youth, 
Child, you must ride into endless wars, 
With the sword of protest, the buckler of truth, 
And a banner of love to sweep the stars. 
About you the world’s despair will surge; 
Into defeat you must plunge and grope— 
Be to the faltering an urge, 
Be to the hopeless years a hope! 
Be to the darkened world a flame; 
Be to its unconcern a blow— 
For out of its pain and tumult you came, 
And into its tumult and pain you go. 


—-AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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Institutional Supervision 


By PRor. NELSON H. HARRIS 


Head of Department of Education, Shaw University 


ITHIN recent years there 
has been a tendency for 
colleges and universities 
ee . in America to give in- 

2\|| creased attention to the 
problem of teacher 

growth in service. Ed- 

ucators in these institutions are be- 
ginning to realize that teachers can 
not adequately fulfill their obliga- 
tions as teachers unless they recog- 
nize the necessity of continuous 
growth. The traditional idea is that 
a so-called “life” certificate means 
that one’s education is complete and 
that he may assume a complacent 
attitude and forget about further 
growth or improvement. In other 
words, once you are inoculated 
with certain ideas or bits of knowl- 
edge you are forever prepared to 
discharge the responsibilities of 
classroom instruction. 

It may be granted that pre-serv- 
ice training is of tremendous im- 
portance, yet it is very evident that 
in-service training should be its 
correlate. This question may be 
asked: ‘Why is in-service training 
necessary?” It is necessary in 
the first place because at the pres- 
ent time the pre-service training of 
a great many teachers is inade- 
quate. This condition is due to the 
low standards of achievement and 
efficiency found in our teacher- 
training schools. This condition is 
being remedied very rapidly as a 
result of the work of State depart- 
ments of education and such stand- 
ardizing agencies as the Southern 
Association. But as long as these 
deficiencies exist it is essential to 
stress in-service training. In the 
second place, pre-service training, 
no matter how carefully planned it 
may be, cannot fully anticipate all 
the actual needs of teachers when 
they enter the profession. There 
are problems and conditions that 
are peculiar to each community. 
Therefore, no teacher-training in- 
stitution can prepare a teacher to 
meet every issue that she is likely 
to face when she enters upon her 
profession. Then again it is diffi- 


cult for many prospective teachers 
to fully apprehend problems. This 
is very natural in light of the fact 
that these individuals have not had 
any experience. Consequently, 
when they enter upon their career 
they are under the necessity of 
studying anew those problems with 
which they now have direct, first- 
hand contact. This principle holds 
true with reference to a large num- 
ber of activities. We can not hope 
to fully understand any of the 
great issues of life unless we come 
in close contact with the situations. 
In the third place, teaching is a 
rapidly changing profession. If we 
would compare the professional lit- 
erature of today with that of a 
decade ago we would discover a 
vast number of changes that have 
taken place in materials, methods, 
and emphasis. Progress is so 
rapid and new experiences are so 
numerous in this machine age that 
no individual can keep pace with 
the growing problems of our pres- 
ent complex civilization unless he 
is continually renewing his intel- 
lectual outlook. The teacher who 
does not adjust herself to these 
changes is likely to be far behind 
the vanguard of progress. 

Mr. Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington, 
D. C., makes the following very 
pertinent observation with refer- 
ence to the problem under discus- 
sion:1 . 

“very important condition attending 
the preparation, appointment, and salaries 
of teachers .contemplates improvement 
after appointment. The limited amount 
of practice teaching provided in our best 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges, the 
appointment for a probationary period of 
time, the salary schedule providing for 
increased pay from year to year, all indi- 
cate that the teacher is not fully equipped 
for the profession when appointed; that 
she is expected further to prepare her- 
self for the teaching profession after ap- 
pointment.” 

I shall now summarize the 
numerous ways in which colleges 
and universities are reaching 

LP WW: Ballou, “The Improvement of Teach- 


ers in Service,’ Vocational Guidance Magazine 
(December, 1926), pp. 106-115. 


teachers and other individuals. 
They are as follows: Correspond- 
ence and class instruction, circuit 
clinics and short courses, expert 
consultation, child welfare and par- 
ent-education programs, forums, 
conferences, package libraries, 
summer schools, extension courses, 
lectures, supervision, evening 
schools, continuation schools, and 
the like. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF INSTITU- 
TIONAL SUPERVISION FOR NEGRO 
COLLEGES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The time is rapidly approaching 
when we must give more and more 
attention to the social, economic, 
educational, and general needs of 
the Negro population in North 
Carolina. We can no longer take a 
complacent attitude toward the sit- 
uation, but must utilize our re- 
sources in such a manner that we 
may enrich the lives of the less 
fortunate members of the Negro 
race. 

I am of the opinion that an ef- 
fective program of institutional su- 
pervision will do much to improve 
the general community life of the 
Negro population in North Caro- 


lina. 
PROGRAM 


I. We could enlarge our exten- 
sion programs so as to serve an in- 
creasingly large number of teach- 
ers. We should study the com- 
munities and the classrooms very 
carefully and endeavor to offer 
those courses which will be of most 
service. I think such courses as 
the following may be of help to 
both parents and teachers in the 
surrounding vicinities of our col- 
leges: Health Education; Voca- 
tional Guidance; Individualized In- 
struction; Mental Hygiene; North 
Carolina, Economic and Social; Ne- 
gro History; Negro Literature; 
Child Study ; Contemporary Educa- 
tion; Parent Education; Character 
Education; Extra-Curricular <Ac- 
tivities; Rural Sociology; Art Ap- 
preciation; Rural Education; and 
similar courses. Such courses will 
be beneficial not only for teachers, 
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but for individuals in other po- 
sitions. For example, I feel that 
the minister could receive much 
help from such courses. This is es- 
pecially true in light of the fact 
that Negro ministers exert such a 
powerful influence on the masses 
of the Negro population. 

II. Secondly, we could expand 
our library facilities. At present 
we are doing scarcely anything 
along this line. It may not be pos- 
sible for us to organize a large pro- 
gram, but we could at least open 
our libraries to those teachers and 
parents who reside in and around 
our institutions. Therefore, we 
could purchase books that would be 
of special help to teachers in serv- 
ice. It is not only possible for us 
to serve teachers, but I think we 
could do more to interest the gen- 
eral Negro population in worth- 
while books and magazines. We 
could send descriptions of recent 
books to teachers. This would 
stimulate or motivate teachers to 
read worthwhile literature. 

We only open our library as a 
rule six days of the week. It is 
possible to keep them open seven 
days. This would give teachers 
and other citizens an opportunity 
to spend their leisure time in a 
more profitable manner. It would 
also give students more time for 
library study. 

Ill. The services of the mem- 
bers of our faculty could be made 
available to professional groups 
and the general community. For 
example, teachers could be called 
on to deliver speeches to groups of 
teachers on some phase of chemis- 
try, biology, mathematics, and sim- 
ilar subjects. Assuming that the 
speakers are well qualified, it is 
very likely that such speeches may 
prove to be of immense aid to 
teachers in service. Of course 
there would be no charge for such 
talks. The only financial responsi- 
bility that these groups would have 
to assume would be traveling ex- 
penses. 

IV. College instructors could be 
encouraged to spend some time vis- 
iting various schools. This pro- 
cedure would not only be helpful to 
teachers in service, but would give 
college instructors a more sane 
view of classroom problems in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


There are a large number of col- 
lege teachers who have no concep- 
tion of youngsters in the grades 
below the college level. College in- 
structors would not give advice or 
criticism, however, unless such was 
desired. 

V. Our colleges could hold con- 
ferences occasionally. The purpose 
of such conferences would be to in- 
form teachers concerning new 
ideas or innovations. There are 
always pertinent ideas which may 
be made a part of our school sys- 
tem. I think we need in general to 
give more attention to the practi- 
cal side of ideas that have been 
proved to be sound as a result of 
experimental research. For, after 
all, advanced points of view are 
useless unless we make some 
tangible use of them. I am of the 
opinion that a large number of 
modern ideas would be used in the 
classroom if teachers were defi- 
nitely informed concerning them. 

So far we have done scarcely 
anything in this direction. 

VI. In light of the fact that 
many of our colleges are denomi- 
national it is imperative that we 
give more thought to the training 
of Negro ministers. There is such 
a tremendous need for well-trained 
ministers in our various communi- 
ties. We could organize a Six- 
weeks summer school for ministers 
in service. There is also a possi- 
bility of holding short institutes in 
different sections of the State. 

VII. Our colleges could make a 
survey of teacher problems and 
difficulties. This could be done by 
means of questionnaires and per- 
sonal visits. These problems could 
be assembled according to subject 
and given careful study by both 
teachers and specialists. For ex- 
ample, specialists in mathematics 
from the college would be con- 
cerned with aiding or working 
with teachers in that particular 
field, those in science with 
teachers in that field, and such 
would be the general procedure. 
After these problems and difficul- 
ties have been discovered, then 
they could be studied and discussed 
with the idea in mind of working 
out a program of procedure for so- 
lution. Suggested means of at- 
tacking these difficulties could be 
mimeographed and sent to the va- 
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rious schools for distribution. Af- 
ter these suggested solutions have 
been tried out for a_ sufficient 
length of time the next step would 
be appraisal. In other words, 
each teacher should ask herself 
this question: Are these plans 
bringing results? These checks 
could be made by using diagnostic, 
informal, standardized, and similar 
types of tests. 

VIII. The college staff could 
prepare and send out from time to 
time mimeographed or printed lists 
of books and articles dealing with 
current problems. Special atten- 
tion should be given to periodical 
literature so that teachers may 
keep in close touch with vital prob- 
lems or issues in their fields of in- 
terest. 

Closely related to this is the plan 
of sending out mimeographed out- 
lines of devices or special methods 
found by college specialists as a re- 
sult of their investigations and 
reading. 

IX. Summer schools have ren- 
dered a very valuable help to teach- 
ers in service. Many teachers have 
been able to get degrees and higher 
teaching certificates as a result of 
attending summer schools. I feel 
that our summer schools are doing 
much to improve teachers in serv- 
ice. Our summer schools can not 
only do a great deal to improve in- 
struction, but can be instrumental 
in stimulating the teachers to take 
an interest in the problems of the 
community in which they are work- 
ing. Every teacher should be in- 
terested in seeing the people in her 
community grow. 

X. Another very helpful service 
our colleges can render to teachers 
is the development of a plan for 
identifying “high spots” in the 
local and other school systems; di- 
gesting reports of “low spots” and 
“high spots” from the local and 
other systems; formulating items 
of value for transmission to the 
system, and presenting the same to 
the administrative officers. Such 
a procedure would tend to keep 
within grasp of teachers signifi- 
cant innovations that are being 
carried out in other cities or states, 
and would also tend to stimulate 
research and experimentation on 
the part of teachers and adminis- 
trative officers. 


a 
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Meeting Executive Committee 
Negro Teachers Association 





A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Ne- 
gro Teachers Association was held 
in the reception room of the Arcade 
Hotel, Raleigh, N. C., Saturday, 
September 23. 

A number of leading educators 
and business men in other spheres 
of activities were invited to sit 
with the committee and take an 
active part in the proceedings. 

This meeting was called in line 
with plans formed in April of this 
year by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation consisting of the President, 
O. R. Pope, the Executive Secre- 
faryeeG.) . Davis, Prof. H. L. 
Trigg, Inspector of Negro High 
Schools, and Dr. G. C. Shaw, Pres- 
ident, Mary Potter School. 

In the Saturday conference the 
agenda for discussion developed 
under the following heads: Con- 
solidation of smaller schools, trans- 
portation facilities for Negro 
school children, providing high 
school facilities in reach of chil- 
dren and in counties where none 
exist, the salary scale for Negro 
teachers, length of school term, 
better buildings and equipment, 
and provision by the State for 
means of professional training of 
Negroes in law, medicine, and 
pharmacy. 

A full, frank, and free discus- 
sion of each topic was entered into, 
which helped to reveal a oneness 
of purpose and an earnest desire 
to paramount the needs of both 
the teacher and the child. 

The interest of the public in 
these questions was manifested by 
a number of telegrams received 
from school organizations, civic 
clubs, and business men in many 
parts of the State. These telegrams 
were entered into the records of 
the meeting. 

A committee of five was appoint- 
ed to prepare resolutions upon the 
objectives discussed. 

The Executive Committee went 
on record as favoring the single 
salary standard for teachers. 


Tomorrow faces the challenge 
of a planned life not only for the 
individual but for the community, 
the State, the Nation, the world. 


Rethinking In Public Education 


(Continued from Page 63) 


given a larger place in the curricula 
of our normal schools. 


The purpose of the tax-supported 
school is not always clear to many. 
The interest of the individual must 
be lost sight of in our public school 
system. To maintain the welfare 
of society as a whole is the chief 
aim of a tax-supported system of 
education. Not only is the individ- 
ual lost sight of, but groups and 
classes of citizens should receive no 
special consideration as such to the 
neglect of any one class of citizens. 
To neglect one group of citizens is 
to endanger the safety of the entire 
body, thereby defeating the chief 
purpose that education has to per- 
form. Should a citizen who con- 
tributes little or nothing at all to 
the public fund be educated along 
with those who do? Why not? If 
he is neglected and allowed to grow 
up in ignorance, is it not probable 
that he may become just as dan- 
gerous to the body politic as any 
cther? Then by what process of 
reasoning does a state justify itself 
in spending a certain sum of money 
on one class of its citizens and at 
the same time spend a much larger 
amount on another class? Can we 
afford to risk the welfare of the 
State by neglecting to educate 
properly any one class of her citi- 
zens? North Carolina by legisla- 
tive enactment has recently pro- 
vided an eight-months, State-wide 
school term for all of its citizens, 
irrespective of color, and by this 
deed alone has put itself far in the 
vanguard of most Southern States 
in their educational programs. Al- 
ready someone has been doing some 
thinking again, and has learned 
that our superb natural resources 
will profit us but little without an 
intelligent and efficient citizenry. 
We must continue to regard igno- 
rance as a disease, a dreadful dis- 
ease to which no one, however hum- 
ble, must be exposed. In our ex- 
penditure for education let us be 
economical, but not parsimoniously 
so; rather let us be governed by 
those principles that always actu- 
ate a safe and sane statesmanship. 


Let us work towards 100 per 
cent enrollment this year. 
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Homogeneity vs. Heterogeneity 


(Continued from Page 69) 


than the matter of dividing them 
and selecting advisors. 

Homogeneous grouping does not 
lend itself to small schools because 
it is not expected that any of their 
classes will be too large; but in 
large schools where it is necessary 
to have three sixth-grade classes 
what a splendid opportunity to 
place each student where he can 
benefit most from the instruction. 
The accelerated group can progress 
by leaps and bounds, the average 
group can be held to every require- 
ment, and the slothful ones can be 
given all the time they need to do 
the work of that grade. 

Through testing mental capaci- 
ties, planning for more homogene- 
ity in grouping, acceleration of the 
brilliant, toleration of the dull, we 
should find our task much easier. 


HOW YOUNG ARE YOU? 





Youth is not a time of life—it is 
a state of mind. It is a temper of 
the will, a quality of the imagina- 
tion, a vigor of the emotions. It is 
a freshness of the deep springs of 
life. 

Youth means a predominance of 
courage over timidity, of the appe- 
tite for adventure over love of ease. 
This often exists in a man of fifty 
more than in a boy of twenty. No- 
body grows old by merely living a 
number of years. People grow old 
by deserting their ideals. 

Whether seventy or seventeen, 
there is in every being’s heart the 
love of wonder, the amazement at 
the stars and starlike things and 
thoughts, the undaunted challenge 
of events, the unfailing, childlike 
appetite for “what next?” and the 
joy in the game of life. You are 
as young as your faith, and as old 
as your doubt; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear; 
as young as your hope, as old as 
your despair. 

In the central place of your heart 
there is a wireless station. So 
long as it receives messages of 
beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, 
courage and power from the earth, 
from men, and from the infinite, 
so long are you young.—From 
Women’s City Club Magazine. 
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A Successful School Activity 


NY activity in which 
very young pupils en- 
gage should be the nat- 


iA 


ey ural outgrowth of curi- 
em osity which excites in- 
ue NS terest. 


If advantage is taken 
of this interest by the teacher, it 
can be used to permeate and moti- 
vate any activity of the daily pro- 
gram. 

A house in process of erection 
near the school caught the interest 
of the pupils. The teacher immedi- 
ately suggested the building of a 
house. This met their approval, 
and the unit below was worked out 
with happy results by the children 
of the Third Grade. 


I. SITUATION—BUILDING A HOUSE. 
1. SETTING. 
Third Grade, Fairview School, Char- 


lotte, N. C. F. H. Partee, teacher. 


2. How THE SITUATION AROSE. 


In September, 1932, the pupils of Third 
Grade discussed what they would like to 
do during the year. After discussing and 
planning, it was decided for the class to 
build a house large enough to get into 
and live in while in school. The class 
decided their needs, and then the atten- 
tion of the class was turned to finding 
and getting of all equipment that would 
be needed. 

Children visited and observed houses 
under construction. Teacher and chil- 
dren brought pictures of houses to school. 
Il. HQUIPMENT NEEDED. 

1. Lumber. This consisted of planks, 
weather-boarding, tar paper. The lumber 
was given us. All the boys helped to 
bring it to school. They brought enough 
for our house and the postoffice which the 
children built. Choice Hunter gave the 
tar paper and brought it to school, 

2. Tools—saws, hammers, nails, paint, 
and brushes. 


3. Boxes—wooden boxes that canned 
goods came in, and orange crates. These 
were used for making furniture. 

4. Sewing material—scissors, needles, 


thread, goods for curtains, rags for mak- 
ing the rugs. 
5. Clay to make pottery for house. 

6. Drawing material—crayon and paper 
to draw pictures to decorate house, also 
wall hanging. 

7. Writing 
about house. 

8. Beaver-board for inside of house. 

9. Paint for the painting of the house 
and furniture. 

10. Books to read. 


material to write stories 


By FANNIE H. PARTEE 
Charlotte City Schools 


III. PROGRESS OF THE HOUSE. 


After the lumber, boxes, tools, nails, 
and other equipment secured, the class 
began work. With some sewing, others 
working in art, and others building (girls 
helped), the children spent busy, happy 
hours. 

They decided on the size of the house, 
built the foundation, but had to tear 
away a part of the house for lack of 
room. So we decided on a living-room 
and a bedroom. Some of the boys and 
girls were sawing planks correct lengths 
to use as weather-boarding, others were 
nailing the weather-boarding on. Some- 
times it didn’t look or fit just right; and 
the boss man would make them take it 
off and try again. 

In another part of the room boys and 
girls were busy with boxes making furni- 
ture to go into the house, as tables, stools, 
chairs, covers for tables, curtains. Others 
were busy modeling clay into bowls and 
tea tiles to be used in the house. Some 
were weaving rugs, painting and drawing 
pictures, reading and writing stories. 
Each child did something to help with 
the house, and make him a part of it. 


IV. ACTIVITIES. 


1. Children brought materials. 
curred at irregular intervals.) 


(Oc- 


2. Building of house large enough to 
play in. 

3. Making of furniture—tables, stools, 
chairs, also bed, from orange crates. 

4. Selecting of color of paint. 

5. Painting of house, wall hanging, and 
furniture. 

6. Modeling bowls and tea tiles from 
clay by individuals. 


7. Making and painting window boxes 
and planting ferns in boxes. 

8. Writing explanations of the activi- 
ties for a grade newspaper. (Done at 
irregular intervals for nine weeks.) 

9. Stories written about house for visi- 
tors’ book. 

10. Making covers for tables, curtains, 
and weaving rug, done by girls. 

11. Excursion to see house under con- 
struction. 

Brick. 
Frame. 

12. Playing housekeeping and drama- 
tized ‘The Little Cook,’ Bobbs-Merrill 
Third Reader, Book 3, page 140. 


LEARNINGS—SUBJECT MATTER 


I. READING. 


(a) Teacher read stories of shelter of 
all peoples. Children when able read books 
of reference. 

(b) Reading reports of work done from 
paper, as: 

1. Fred and Choice gave us some lum- 
ber. 

2. Cecil and Eugene helped to bring it 
to school. 

3. Mary and Daisy made the curtains. 


(c) ORAL AND SILENT. 

1. Stories of history and travel. 

2. Fables. 

3. Poems. 

4. Newspaper articles (grade newspa- 
per). 

Work Type READING, ORAL AND SILENT. 


1. Selections from stories of adventure, 
travel, history, geography, 

2. Table of contents. 

3. Bulletins. 

4. Records of activities. 





CHILDREN BUILDING THE HousE 


= 
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II. ENGLISH. 


(a) Floor talks—to the point and clear 
expression emphasized in giving reports 
and information. Talks about lumbering 
after teacher read stories and showed 
pictures. Talks about plants for next 
day’s work. Suggestions made to each 
other about how work might be improved. 

(b) Writing stories. 

(c) Reading stories for pleasure. 

¢(d) Reading lessons — material 
daily experience, 

Ill. SPELLING. 

Words used in building house and mak- 
ing of furniture (Teaching Testing Meth- 
od)—lumber, frame, building, beautiful, 
paint, carpenters, hammers, nails, Choice, 
Hubert, wall-board, hatchet, built, build, 
brought, curtains, bought, like, furnish, 
husband, wife. : 


IV. NUMBER. 
(a) Measuring in inches, feet, 
yards lumber and length of curtains. 
(b) Simple problems with addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication, finding 
cost of wall-board and curtain material. 


V. ART. 

(a) Painting house and furniture. 

(b) Painting wall-hanging, bowls, and 
tea tiles. 


VI. HEALTH. 

Personal cleanliness, 
cleanliness. 

Work, play, rest. 

Food selection. 

Physical activities: 

(a) Exercise in building. 

(b) Use of limbs in reaching and climb- 
ing. 

(c) Value of fresh air and sanitary 
homes. 

(d) Proper ventilation. 

(e) Developing muscle in building. 


VII. NATURE STUDY. 
Caring for ferns in flower boxes, 


VIII. MUSIC. 
Rote songs, tones, figures. 


from 


and 


environmental 


The Little Shoemaker. 
Lady Bug, Progressive Music Series, 
page 18. 


Carpenters. 
Ix. POEM. 

The Children’s Hour (Longfellow). 
LEARNINGS OTHER THAN SUBJECT 
MATTER 

HABITS: 
(a) Ideals. 


(b) Desire to help coworkers. 

(c) Appreciation of the carpenter and 
his work. 

(d) Appreciation of what each member 
of the family contributes in making the 
home. 

(e) School pride. 

(f) Class pride. 

(g) Self-reliance. 

(h) Rights of others. 

(i) Responsibility of self. 

(j) Being courteous. 

(k) Finishing job before beginning an- 
other. 

(1) Care of tools and materials, 

(m) Neatness. 

(n) Team work. 

(o) Express self clearly. 

(p) Orderliness. 

(q) Observation. 

(v) Dressing properly (wearing aprons 
and overalls). 

(s) Putting tools and lumber away 
when through working. 

(t) Helping each other. 


SKILLS. 

(a) Increased ability to write codpera- 
tive and original stories. 

(b) Ability to codperate in group work. 

(c) Willingness to assume leadership. 

(d) Ability to evaluate materials. 

(e) Ability to use tools. 

(f) Ability to care for tools and house. 

(g) Friendly cooperation with other 
children in use of the house. 

(h) Ability to judge good and poor 
work. 





THE HOME COMPLETED 
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APPRECIATIONS AND ATTITUDE. 

(a) Value and care of house built and 
furniture made. 

(b) Friendly coédperation with others 
in use of house, 

(c) Responsibility in care of house. 


DRAMATICS., 


Playing housekeeping, 
serving meals, 
marketing. 


cooking and 
inviting guests, going 


RESULTS OF ACTIVITY. 


1. Values work. 

2. Found pleasure in work. 

3. Satisfaction in helping others and in 
making something of which the group 
approves. 

4. Developing desire of finishing job; 
probably attitude will carry over into 
home. 

5. Stimulated interest in subject mat- 
ter. 

6. Self-confidence. 

7. Desired more. 


THE HOUSE COMPLETED. 


By the end of March of this school year 
the children had a finished house. The 
house when completed was painted cream 
and white and the roof of tar paper paint- 
ed green. Porch chairs made of orange 
crates and painted green were placed in 
front of the house. Curtains were at the 
windows and rag rugs on the floor. 


REFERENCES USED 


Around the World With the Children. 
Frank G. Carpenter. 

Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands. Edward R. Shaw. 

Curriculum-Making In An Hlementary 
School. Tippett. 

Primary School. Miss Annie E. Moore. 

Projects In the Primary Grades. Krack- 
owizer. 

Reading Objectives. 
Davidson. 


Anderson and 





Improvements I would make in repeat- 
ing activity: 

Build larger, have more rooms. 

Plant trees and lawn, 

Lay off walks. 

Use camera all during process of build- 
ing. 

Build garage for car. 

Build brick chimney all the way up 
from ground. 


BEGINNING A DAY 


1. Smile until the smile gets 
mentally set. 

2. Affirm you are going to be 
successful. 

3. Think of optimism until you 
feel the exhilarating conviction 
that it’s great to be alive. 

4. Mentally visualize yourself 
doing a big day’s work. 

5. Then dig in.—The Comment, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Changes at the Brick School 





The Brick Tri-County School is 
not operated under the auspices of 
the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, as formerly. The plant has 
been leased by the State of North 
Carolina and is operated by the 
three counties of Nash, Halifax, 
and Edgecombe as an elementary 
and high school. In addition to 
the regular academic course there 
will be added agriculture, home 
economics, and vocational train- 
ing. There is to be a standard ele- 
mentary school and a standard 
high school, both accredited ac- 
cording to State requirements. 

The Brick School is one of the 
best equipped schools in the State 
doing high school work, with a 
plant valued at $400,000, including 
four or five thousand books, a 
science laboratory, equipment for 
elementary work, separate build- 
ing for elementary and high school 
grades, small cottages for teachers 
and students, three large dormi- 
tories and a spacious dining-room 
for three hundred or more stu- 
dents, with 1,100-acre farm with 
farm buildings and farm cottages 
for agricultural activities. This 
unique plant has been loaned to 
the State for the consideration of 
only one dollar. Such a thing has 
never happened before in the his- 
tory of education. 

We learn there will be no tui- 
tion fees. Those who wish to pay 
full board will be charged $16 a 
month and places will be found on 
the campus for them. Those who 
wish to board themselves will be 
allowed to do so. They will live 
in one of the cottages, under the 
supervision of two teachers who 
shall direct their work. Alternate 
groups of them will take their turn 
in preparing meals, house cleaning, 
and table service. This: work un- 
der the direction of two experi- 
enced teachers must be strictly 
educational. It will be a high priv- 
ilege for any student to board in 
this cottage. The cottages will be 
furnished, heated, and lighted. The 
cost of this overhead will be $1 per 
week, payable in advance. For 
those who want to live in the com- 
munity with families suitable ar- 
rangements will be made on the 
same terms. Prof. T. 8. Inborden, 


who has given more than thirty 
years to the building of this plant, 
is the principal of this tri-county 
school. 


THINK STRAIGHT 





I have confidence that a civiliza- 
tion which has produced this scien- 
tific and machine age can sponsor 
an educational program capable of 
guiding it benevolently to desired 
human ends. 

The whole social structure is in 
a chaotic condition. The social, 
moral, political, and _ religious 
standards of previous generations 
have been knocked into a cocked 
hat. Religion has no theology, and 
educators are experimenting with 
a thousand panaceas, trying to find 
a substantial foundation for their 
program. 

We sorely need deliverance from 
a type of government, economics, 
psychology, sociology, and religion 
that does nothing more than col- 
lect statistics, plot curves, and note 
trends. Education must do more 
than diagnose. It must also be 
curative and _ directive-—Homer 
Urice Rainey, in Georgia Educa- 
tional Journal. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 





I am the public school. 

I am the many-storied stone, 
soaring above busy city thorough- 
fares, or am a mere cluster of 
weather-beaten boards in a wilder- 
ness that is trackless save for the 
path leading to my door. 

I am the guardian of the hopes 
of every generation and I am true 
to my trust. 

In me all things are equal; in me 
are no distinctions among those 
who come to me except the para- 
mount distinction between those 
who are proud to serve and those 
who seek only to be served. 

It is my duty not alone to teach, 
but equally to learn; to keep per- 
petually a light upon my altars, 
kindling them forever afresh from 
the inextinguishable flame that 
burns in every young heart, the 
sacred fires of love, of knowledge 
and love of freedom and love of 
country, for as I succeed, America 
succeeds. 

T am the public school.— Midland 
Schools. 
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WANTED ! 





A teacher who ean find things 
to be done without the help of the 
superintendent, the principal, and 
three supervisors. 

A teacher who gets to school on 
time in the morning and who does 
not push the children out of the 
door in an attempt to reach home 
by three minutes after four o’clock 
in the evening. 

A teacher who is neat in ap- 
pearance and who does not sulk 
because of an hour’s overtime in 
emergencies. 

A teacher who listens carefully 
when spoken to and asks only 
enough questions to insure the ac- 
curate carrying out of instruc- 
tions. 

A teacher who moves quickly 
and makes as little noise about it 
as possible. 

A teacher who looks you straight 
in the eye and tells the truth every 
time. 

A teacher who is cheerful, 
courteous to everyone, and deter- 
mined to “make good.” 

A teacher who, when she does 
not know, says: “I do not know, 
but I will try to find out.”—Bulle- 
tin, Department of Education of 
Missourt. 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 





It takes horse sense 

To keep us from making mon-— 
keys of ourselves. 

To find the truth after the law- 
yers have presented the evidence. 

To know when tolerance leaves 
off and mental laziness begins. 

To recognize the quiet best in . 
the midst of the noisy good. 

To listen to flattery without 
hearing it. 

To keep our religion while the 
preachers argue about heresy. 

To be generous with a child 
without spoiling him. 

—Selected. 


Men and women in obscurity are 
never censured nor criticised. It — 
is only those who have established 
themselves in the limelight of 
service who are subject to ridicule 
and censured by envious and 
prejudiced people on the side lines. 
—Texas Press Messenger. 
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utive Secretary. They are therefore omitted in this roll. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


County Training School Unit 


Prof. S. E. Burford, Miss M. Sellars, Mrs. M. 
Ivey, Miss Juanita M. Day, Miss M. Bailey, Mrs. 
L. D. Pierce, Miss Collier, Miss Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Riggsbee, Mrs. M. J. Rogers, Mrs. M. Christman, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Newberry, Mrs. L. Sharpe, Miss 
H. Boykin, Mr. P. D. Mitchell. 

The Jordan Sellars School Unit 

Prof. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Miss Edna 
Blair Thomas, Mr. Dow Spaulding. 

ANSON COUNTY GROUP 


Miss Mossie Dockery, Mrs. Mary D. Rush, Mrs. 
S. N. Cowan, Mr. J. H. Rumph, Miss Emma Rat- 
liff, Mrs. T. C. Beam, Mrs. E. M. Capel. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Washington City Schools 
Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Mr. L. Summerset, Mr. R. 


E. Jones, Miss E. M. Evans, Miss Nanie B. 
King, Mrs. Deila R. Whittington, Mrs. Mary E. 


Wooten, Mrs. Maud P. Bebee, Miss Cora Griffin, 
Miss Marion Blackmon, Miss Lydia Strong, Miss 
Fannie Edmondson, Miss Irene Davis, Mr. E. S. 
Jones, Miss Hester Simpson. 


County Unit 
Mr. C. C. Boomer, Miss Verdia A. Parrish. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Windsor Colored High School 


Prof. W. S. Etheridge, Mr. M. E. Gibson, Mr. 
J. Whitted Bond, Mrs. B. M. Weeks Day, Miss 
B. O. Broadnax, Mrs. Lucy E. Pritchard, Mrs. 
J. B. Sutton, Miss tva L. Bond, Miss Esther J. 
Lee, Miss Hlizabeth Bond. 


Bertie County Training Schoot 


Mr. C. G. White, Mrs. A. E. B. White, Mr. F. 
R. Danyus, Mr. I. B. Brinkley, Mrs. L. C. Brink- 
ley, Miss M. J. White, Miss M. R. Creecy, Miss 
M. L. Taylor, Miss A. EK. Tann, Miss R. L. Smith, 
Miss M. L. Robinson, 

County Unit 

Mrs. R. A. Luton, Mrs. J. C. Hubbard, Rey. D. 
L. Simons, Miss Sara Bond, Miss Ogley Sharp, 
Miss Jessie M. Milis, Prof. James Mitchell, Mrs. 
Amaza Hollomon, Miss Mabei Pritchard, Miss 
Irene White, Miss Semery Biggs, Prof. John B. 
Bond, Mrs. J. B. Bond, Miss Julia Garrett, Mrs. 
Julia S. Jenkins, Miss Bessie Moore, Miss Bertha 
Watson, Prof. G. G. Rice, Miss Queen Spivey, 
Miss Annie Cooper, Miss Thelma Sutton, Mrs. 
Willie B. Faulk, Mrs. Mary A. Bond, Mrs. Sadie 
V. Bond, Rey. L. T. Bond, Miss Lucyndia Stew- 
art, Miss Joanna Askew, Miss Lenora Garrett, 
Prof. T. M. Garris, Miss Daisie Mullen, Miss Mary 
R. Rice, Prof. W. D. Lassiter, Mrs. W. D. Lassi- 
ter, Mr. David Rice, Mrs. Gladys Taylor, Mrs. M. 
P. Holly, Miss Vienna Cherry, Miss Alice Shar- 
rock, Miss Maude Cherry, Mrs. Hattie Bond, Miss 
Lillian Speliman, Mrs. Mary E. Silis, Mrs. Ella 
Sessoms, Miss Lucile Simons, Miss Clara Ward, 
Miss Sadie B. Ruffin, Rev. W. H. Leath, Mrs. Lucy 
J. Mitchell, Mr. W. E. Bennett, Mr. Z. D. Rayner, 
Mr. O. J. White, Miss Willie Overton. 


BLADEN COUNTY 
County Unit 

Mrs. Fannie Wright, Mr. Milton Gainey, Mr. 
Alton Ellison, Miss Lucille Newkirk, Mrs. Sarah 
Robinson, Miss Evelyn Bates, Miss Beatrice John- 
son, Mrs. Ida McDuffie, Miss Sarah Lillie Murphy, 
Miss Eloise Butler, Miss Helen E. Singletary, Miss 
Mary H. Beatty, Mr. J. Wm. Cook, Mrs. Lubelle 
Fitts, Miss Mildred Jones, Miss Maggie Campbell, 
Miss Nora Freeman, Miss Hannah Andrews, Mrs. 
Irene Daniels, Miss Mary Shipman, Mrs. Maggie 
Murphy, Miss Jennie Larker, Miss Mary Anders, 
Mrs. M. Brodie Moore, Mr. C. F. Newell, Mrs. 
Roxie T. White, Mrs. A. C. Newell, Mrs. Lonice 


Newell. 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Mr. C. E. Thompson. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Asheville Group 
Miss Carmen Lowry, Prof. W. S. Lee, Mrs. E. 
E. Anderson, Mrs. Jenett Kebee, Miss Mamie E. 
Johnson, Mrs. Rachel Battle, Miss Janie Few, 
Miss Mamie Martin, Mrs. Hattie Swan. 





Hill Street School 


Prof. J. H. Michael, Mrs. Leila B. Michael, Mrs. 
Henrietta Goodwin, Miss Mae Porter, Mrs. Viola 
Canty, Miss Bertha Darden, Miss Ethel Murray, 
Miss Beatrice Chambers, Miss Lenora Thompson, 
Miss Mabel Mitchell, Mrs. Ella Hayes, Miss Helen 
Jackson, Miss Lillie Jackson, Miss Stone Bowman, 
Mrs. Vivian Cooper. 


BURKE COUNTY 


Olive Hill School Group 
Miss M. A. Scott, Miss E. L. Fleming, Miss L. 
Austell, Miss L. E. Penister, Mrs. L. G. Walton, 
Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Mr. P. E. Corpening, Mr. 
J. A. Arnold, Mr. J. H. Carson, Miss M. F. 


Avery. 
CABARRUS COUNTY 


Barber-Scotia College Group 


Miss Nellie C. Allen, Miss Louisea A. Clark, 
Miss Carol B. Cotton, Dean L. S. Cozart, Mrs. 
L. S. Cozart, Miss Alice C. Curtis, Miss Robbie 
Goodloe, Miss Juanita N. Griffin, Mrs. Bernadine 
B. Hill, Miss E. Scott Hines, Miss Ivon Hilda 
Johnson, Miss Bessie Mayle, Miss Anna McClane, 
Miss Olive C. Outram, Miss Charlotte Percival, 
Mrs. Virginia Graham Pope, Miss Caroline A. 
Silence, Miss Ada Eunestine Sykes. 


County Unit 
Rey. J. W. I. Tunstall, Miss Geneva Alexander, 
Dr. F. T. Logan. 
CAMDEN COUNTY 


County Unit 


Mrs. Eliza B. Hinton, Mrs. Mary F. Dixon, Miss 
Delilian J. Spence, Miss Ellem M. Lester, Miss 
Mary V. Whedbee, Mr. J. S. Lamb, Miss Julia E. 
Jordan, Miss Adelaide Ferebee, Mr. Raymond R. 
Purnell, Mr. J. E. Barnard, Mr. Charles H. Barco, 
Miss Ethel E. Barco, Miss Helen Wilkerson. 


CARTERET COUNTY 


County Unit 
Miss R. T. Stanley. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Ridgeview High School Unit 


Miss M. L. Battie, Mrs. C. H. Booker, Mr. A. 
W. Booker, Miss A. E. Canada, Mrs. M. B. Cherry, 
Miss B. A. Cox, Mrs. G. G. Dillard, Mr. J. A. 
Dillard, Mrs. M. P. Greene, Mrs. E. E. McFall, 
Mr. E. T. Moore, Miss V. P. Peden, Miss N. E. 
White, Miss J. V. Williams, Mr. J. T. Wilson. 


County Unit 
Miss Gretta Brown, Mr. L. C. Caldwell, Mr. T. 


U. Connor, Mrs. C. A. Cherry, Miss Maude Down- 
Mrs. D. M. Forney, 


ing, Miss Katherine Evans, 
Miss Mabel Greene, Miss Ethel Howard, Mrs. 
Luola Hexstall, Miss Willia Jones, Miss Ethel 


Price, Miss Mary Moore, Miss'Giadys Smyre, Miss 
Geneva Slaughter, Mr. A. L. Tutt, Mrs. Mamie 
Tutt, Mrs. A. R. Westberry, Mr. T. D. Murchison, 
Miss C. A. Holmes. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


County Unit 
Mr. B. J. Lee, Mrs. Margaret A. Fort, Mr. F. 
T. Husband, Mr. Milton B. Ray, Mr. G. W. 
Cooper, Mr. J. W. Groves. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 


Edenton Graded Schools Unit 

Mrs. S. F. Wilson, Miss Emma Foreman, Mrs. 
J. T. Holley, Mr. Alexander Blaine, Miss F. 
Hines, Mrs. Aliene Slade, Rey. S. N. Griffith, Mr. 
D. F. Walker, Mrs. E. V. Herritage, Mrs. S. A. 
Reeves. 

County Unit 

Miss Winnie Joyner, Miss Ruby Mae Jones, Miss 
Emma Chamberlain, Miss J. E. Bonner, Mrs. 
Maude C. Newby. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


County Unit 
A. M. Rayford. 


Miss 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Fayetteville State Normal School Group 


Mrs. Lula McCoy Bayne, Mrs. D. A. Bryant, 


Miss Mattie J. Chavis, Miss Mabel A. Cloud, 
Miss S. E. Coleman, Prof. J. M. Coppage, Miss 


Sylvia E. Crary, Mrs. V. D. Ridley, Miss Alice T. 
Elliott, Miss Julia C. Elliott, Miss Anne R. 
Floyd, Mrs. Lena P. Henderson, Miss Helen 
Hucles, Miss S. HK. Hughes, Miss Lenora T. Jack- 
son, Miss B. F. Lushington, Miss L. M. Means, 
Miss Selena E. Melvin, Prof. N. Royal, Prof. J. B. 
Scott, Prof. J. W. Seabrook, Mrs. R. W. Simpson, 
Miss Catherine Smith, Miss B. L. Smith, Dr. EF. E. 
Smith, Mrs. E. E. Smith, Miss Nannie H. Travis, 


Mrs. Gertie Williston, Miss Hettie Winfree, Miss 
Joanna H. Williams, Mrs. J. W. Seabrook. 
H. H. Smith High School Unit 

Prof. E. A. Armstrong, Prof. H. A. Black, 

Prof. A. J. Blackburn, Miss I. B. Cogdell, Rev. 

He SaeWavas kev. 4. Dwelle; (Prof: Pa iC: 


Turner, Miss A. L. Parham, Miss N. A. Wilson. 


Southside School Unit 
Prof. Edward Evans, Prof. R. W. Wright, Mrs. 


Harriet H. Williams, Mrs. Augusta B. Sydes, 
Mrs. Amelia P. Avent, Mrs. HKmily McMiJan, 
Miss Emma J. Council, Miss Frances Williams. 


Miss Lessie Baldwin, Miss Mary Lue Hall. 
Cumberland County Unit 
Mrs. Annie C. Waddell. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


County Training School Unit 


Mr. Rudolph Jones, Mr. M. C. Burt, Miss A. C. 
Scott, Mrs. Alethea Burt, Miss Minnie Brown. 


Hlementary Schools 
Miss N. E. Harrison, Miss Gladys Case, Mrs. 
B. T. Henderson, Miss Louise Parker, Mrs. EB. P. 
Creecy, Mrs. S. L. Collins, Miss Judith Poyner, 
Miss Iva M. Arrington, Miss E. M. Wyche, Miss 
Dorothy Burton, Mrs. Addie Robinson, Miss Naomi 
Black, Miss Margaret Austin, Miss O. D. Case, 
Miss Margaret Askew, Miss Bessie Gregory, Mrs. 
Rita E. Marshburn. 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Dunbar High School Unit 
Miss Annie Welborne, Miss Velma Heitman, 
Miss Mary Beatrice Preer, Miss Hildred E. Moore, 
Miss Louise B. Russell, Miss France F. Hargrave, 
Mrs. Rose H. Ellis, Mrs. Nellie H. Roan, Mr. W. 


H. Green, Mr. E. L. Peterson, Mr. B. D. Roberts, 
Miss Frances Farrington. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Chas. EZ. Perry High School Unit 


Miss Margaret Davis, Prof. E. A. House, Miss 
Lettie A. Mitchell, Mrs. Emma Perry, Rev. Chas. 
E. Perry, Miss Trilby L. Simpson, Miss Marie 
Weeks, Miss Annie B. Winn. 


Douglass High School Unit 


M. S. Branch, Mr. James E. Early, Mr. 
3aldwin, Miss E. Elizabeth Green. 


Rev. 
Poe 
Douglass Hlementary School Unit 

Miss F. E. Telfair, Mr. G. V. Highsmith, Mr. 
M. E. Fleming, Mr. W. E. Smith, Mrs. M. E. 
Williams, Mr. N. E. Wright, Mr. M. D. Williams, 
Miss Esther Allen. 

County Unit 

Mr. P. E. Williams, Mrs. Irene Williams, Mrs. 
M. J. Branch, Miss rzie Stokes, Miss M. E. 
Kornegay, Miss P. L. Bridges, Miss Ruth Gregory, 
Miss F. E. Brinson, Mr. E. F. Hill, Miss Hazel 
Hill, Mrs. E. W. Robinson, Mrs. Gertrude Wright, 
Mr. Windsor Johnson, Mrs. D. L. Frazier, Miss 
M. V. Elliott, Miss A. R. Taylor, Miss Ruth 
Byrdsol, Miss Lillian Simmons, Miss Mary L. 
Lewis, Miss Helen E. Morgan, Mrs. Mattie 
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. Hall, 
Miss Mollie Smith, 
EH. O. Houston, Miss 
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B. Batts, Miss L. P. Turner, 
Mrs. R. L. Williams, Mrs. 
M. §E. Stephens, Mrs. Rossie Blackmore, Mrs. 
Alma B. Smith, Mr. R. H. Smith, Mrs. M. S. 
Branch, Mrs. Cleopatra Bryant, Mrs. M. L. Tur- 
ner, Mr. Geo. R. Jordan. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Pearson Elementary School Unit 


Mrs. Emma Butler, Miss Ora Sneed, Mrs. Mittie 
Trice, Miss Helen Durham, Miss James, ‘Mrs. 
Adele Payne, Mrs. Julia Wheeler, Miss Sallie Can- 
nady, Mrs. Mildred Amey, Mr. E. D. Mickle, Miss 
Hattie Jenkins, Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Miss Mamie 
Amey, Miss Julia Durham, Miss Janie Moore, Mrs. 
D. M. Norris, Mrs. Nettie Johnson, Mrs. Mattie 
Whitehurst, Miss Mayfield, Mrs. Annis Kirby, 
Miss B. Smith, Miss B. McKelvey, Miss B. Spauld- 
ing, Miss M. Montgomery, Miss J. Lynch, Miss 
Ethel Malloy, Mrs. G. Cheek. 


Hast Hnd School Unit 


Mrs. Winella Curtis, Miss Inez E. Coleman, 
Miss Lucile Johnson, Miss Mary Lee Fisher, Miss 
Mae F. Bass, Miss Thelma Gilmer, Miss Rachel B. 
Pratt, Miss Georgia Streetor, Prof. J. W. Schooler, 
Prof. J. W. Dayidson, Prof. G. A. Edwards, Prof. 
F. D. Marshall. 

N.C. College Unit 


President J. E. Shepard, Dean A. Elder, Prof. 
C. A. Alston, Dr. C. G. O’Kelley, Prof. J. T. Tay- 
lor, Miss Ruth G. Rush. 


County Unit 


Miss Lola B. Harris, Mrs. Rosa D. Holloway, 
Miss Lina Russell, Miss Pearl Ligon, Mrs. Berenice 
B. Ingram, Mrs. Lillian I. Hamme, Mrs. Sara J. 
Turrentine, Mrs. Essell Dunlap, Mrs. G. E. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Leona Smith, Miss Lillie M. Rogers, 
Miss Naomi Walker, Mrs. Nellie Baldwin, Mrs. 
Addie Gatewood, Miss Helen Ridley, Mrs. Mar- 
garet C. Allen, Mrs. Dora Atwater, Mr. C. B. 
Nixon, Mr. G. E. Monroe, Mr. H. C. Wilson, Rev. 
G. W. Avant, Mr. F. G. Sowell, Mr. C. KE. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Gladys McNeil, Mrs. H. C. Wilson, 
Mrs. Alice Martin, Mrs. Pearlie D. Swann, Mrs. 
Eva A. Towne, Mrs. L. I. Parker, Mrs. C. B. 
Nixon, Mrs. Mabel Strudwick, Mrs. E. M. Curry, 
Mrs. Nona Johnson, Mrs. M. G. Dawson, Mrs. 
S. E. Harris, Miss Flora Carlton, Miss Annie L. 
Lyon, Miss Lucille C. Parker, Miss Julia B. 
Sowell, Miss Hattie B. Hicks, Miss M. V. Spauld- 
ing, Mr. Owen Baldwin. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Rocky Mount City Schools Unit 


Mrs. §. CG. Baskerville, Mrs. N. E. Townsend, 
Miss A. K. Flournoy, Mrs. H. B. Redding, Miss 
Vv. O. Murray, Miss Ruth A. Evans, Miss Cor- 
lease N. Frazier, Miss Lendora Yamcey, Miss 
Fannie L. Taylor, Miss Fannie E. James, Mrs. 


Cc. A. Battle, Miss Ethel M. Lucas, Miss Essie Mae 
Setzer, Miss Nannie E. Battle, Mrs. Mae M. 
McKay, Mrs. N. E. Drake, Miss P. L. Brown, 
Miss Lulu T. Walker, Mrs. Arabella Peace, Mrs. 
Lucy W. Pridgen, Mrs. T. H. Pittman, Mrs. M. 
R. Wimberley, Miss Elizabeth A. Pittman, Miss 


Annie Delle Battle, Miss I. Kay Wood, Mrs. Anna 
Williams, Miss Lillian I. Smith, Miss Mary Por- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah W. Sorrell, Prof. C. T. Edwards, 
Prof. J. A. B. Hubbard, Miss Anna E. Brown, 
Miss P. L. Whitley, Miss S. M. Sheppard, Miss 
C. BE. Sandifer, Miss Elizabeth M. Gabriel, Miss 
Ethel O. Wyche, Miss Ernestine Bullock, Miss Ade- 


laide Hairston, Mrs. L. W. Reeves, Mrs. M. L. 
Backus, Mrs. R. C. Dawkins, Mrs. A. B. Black, 
Prof. O. R. Pope. 
Tarboro City Schools Unit 

Miss F. G. Brandom, Miss F. O. Bridgers, Mrs. 
Nannie Bryant, Mxs. Mattie Bowen, Miss Lillian 
3ullock, Mrs. Martha Bullock, Mr. Earl Burnette, 
Miss Corine V. Clark, Miss L. M. Edmonds, Mrs. 


Mamie Fuller, Miss Ruby A. Graves, Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Gibson, Miss Laura R. Hammonds, Mrs. E. M. 


Harper, Mr. G. L. Harper, Mrs. A. B. Hemphill, 
Mrs. Ella W. James, Miss Addie Lawrence, Mrs. 
B. G. Parker, Mrs. Hazel Parker, Mrs. S. J. 
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Pattillo, Mr. W. A. Pattillo, Mr. W. C. Pattillo, 
Miss Helen Walston, Miss Pearl Ward, Mrs. M. M. 
Weston, Miss Mary L. Peary. 


Edgecombe County Unit 


Miss Mary L. Perry, Mrs. Willie E. Forbes, 
Mrs. L. M. Petaway, Miss Elizabeth V. Pitt, Miss 
Mary F. Sims, Mrs. Julia A. Lyon, Mrs. Maggie 


G. Spencer, Mrs. Mary B. Pettiford, Miss Cor- 
nelia A. Alston, Miss Emma FE. Grant, Miss 
Beatrice Faulkland, Miss Sallie A. Elliott, Mrs. 


Etta G. Haywood, Miss Alice Hines, Miss Eliza- 
beth I. Pittman, Miss Mary Etta Lewis, Mrs. 
Carrie Battle Bratcher, Mrs. Louella W. Dickens, 


Miss Vanzilean Holmes, Mrs. Laura N. Coley, 
Mrs. Julia I. Gordon, Miss Beatrice A. Edney, 
Mrs. Theodosia. M. Johnson, Miss Mary Rosser, 


Miss Violet B. Walls, Mrs. Carrie S. Howell, Mrs. 
Mamie L. C. Gray, Mrs. Causie H. Shelley, Mrs. 
Lulu J. Sailman, Miss Maud O. Hart, Miss Mamie 
C. Hammonds, Miss Irene E. Smith, Miss Lorell 
f. Lewis, Miss Naomi Parker, Mrs. Viola B. Bul- 
lock, Miss Clarice Brown, Mrs. Marguerite P. 
Wimberly, Miss Annie M. Lyon, Mrs. Julia Love 
Halsey, Miss Eleanor Murray, Miss lLugenia 
Exum, Prof. J. H. Groves, Miss Catherine Whit- 
ley. 
J. K. Brick Junior College 


Prof. T. S. Inborden, Prof. J. H. Gordon. 
FORSYTH COUNTY 
Columbian Heights School Unit 


Miss M. L. Allen, Mr. A. H. Anderson, Miss 
E. E. Brown, Miss I. R. Brown, Miss E. L. Carter, 
Mrs. H. L. Christian, Mrs. S. H. Claybon, Miss 
Anna M. Cooke, Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss L. HE. 
Dugas, Mr. W. A. Edmonds, Mr. O. L. Foy, Miss 
T. M. Hargrave, Miss B. M. Johnson, Mrs. Willie 
H. Kennedy, Mrs. Belle D. McCorkle, Mrs. M. E. 
Paisley, Mrs. I. L. Pannell, Miss W. E. Parker, 
Miss M. W. Phillips, Mrs. V. P. Sadler, Miss EH. 
Shelton, Mrs. E. D. Simpson, Mrs. M. E. Smith, 
Miss E. C. Spencer, Miss G. L. Stewart, Miss 
BE. L. Wentz, Mrs. L. G. Wilkins, Mrs. Lillian B. 
Williams, Mr. Theodore C. Williams. 

Fourteenth Street School Unit 
Miss Janie L. 


Adams, Miss Irma Lee Banks, 


Miss Letha Brown, Mr. J. Leonard Cary, Mr. 
George Christian, Miss Beatrice Collins, Miss Inez 
DeVane, Mrs. Essie O’Donoho, Miss _ Florence 
Eaton, Miss Mamie B. Faithful, Mrs. Esther B. 
Fountain, Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Miss Eleanor V. 
Garrett, Miss Dorothy Graves, Mr. JeRoyd W. 
Greene, Miss Lizzette Hairston, Mrs. Ella D. 


Haith, Mr. Demby C. Hobson, Miss Mamie Howell, 
Mr. Edward O. Hunt, Miss Mary E. Lunsford, 
Miss Viola Lynch, Mrs. Cornelia MeConney, Miss 
Rosella McKinnie, Miss Viola M. McKnight, Mr. 
Herbert F. Mells, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss 
Victoria Morris, Miss Piccolo L. Morrow, Miss 
Eva R. Patterson, Miss Minnie Patterson, Miss 
Miriam Price, Miss Hazelle Ransome, Miss Esther 
Robinson, Miss Myra A. Rosemon, Mrs. Annie L. 
Smith, Miss Juanita Smith, Mr. Samuel C. Smith, 
Mrs. Minnie D. Turner, Mrs. Bertha H. Wallace, 
Miss Emily F. Wentz, Miss Josie Belle White, 
Mrs. Martha J. Yores. 


Memorial Industrial School Group 
Mr. E. R. Garrett. 


Atkins High School Unit 


Mr. George L. Allen, Miss Selena E. Anderson, 
Miss Beatrice D. Armstead, Mr. Samuel J. Baker, 
Miss Lillie D. Brown, Miss Bessie S. Carpenter, 
Mr. John W. Clay, Mr. Charles HE. Colter, Miss 
Tessie V. Davis, Mr. Arlando R. Dawson, Miss 
Marguerite G. Diffay, Miss Loretta P. Duke, Mr. 
Iviry W. Frazier, Mr. Otto W. Gill, Mr. Chatrick 
M. Haithman, Miss Georgia F. Hall, Mr. Otis T. 
Hogue, Mr. I. Boyd Holden, Miss Catherine H. 
Jones, Miss Leonia G. Lanier, Mr. Charles C. 
Lassiter, Miss Charlotte W. Lytle, Miss Roslyn C. 
Marcus, Miss Ruhama E. Moody, Miss Sara Alice 
Mullen, Mr. George F. Newell, Miss Inez J. 
Nicholas, Mr. John W. Paisley, Jr., Mr. I. Payson 
Perry, Mr. Thomas F. Poag, Miss Mary H. Rob- 
inson, Miss Annie L. Sheffield, Mr. William H. 
Stepp, Miss Ethel M. Stith, Miss Margaret Tur- 
ner, Mr. Togo D. West, Mr. Ernest F. Wilson, Mr. 
Chauncey G. Winston. 


Teachers College Unit 


Dr. S. G. Atkins, Dean F. L. Atkins, Miss Pau- 
line L. Best, Mr. Benjamin W. Bianchi, Miss 
Elna V. Bridgeforth, Mr. Thomas J. Brown, Mr. 
William F. Butler, Miss Mollie E. Dunlap, Miss 
Ella F. Elliott, Miss Leafy B. Green, Miss Essie 
B. Hendricks, Mr. J. Welfred Holmes, Miss Lucy 
D. Jackson, Mr. Charles Jenkins, Mr. H. Nathan- 
iel Johnson, Miss Mayme E. Kennedy, Mr. John 
T. Long, Miss Roberta O. Peddy, Mr. E. A. Cox, 
Mr. Ernest E. Reed, Miss Willie L. Reese, Miss 
Alice A. Smith, Mr. Andrew I. Terrell, Miss Pau- 
i ills ioc Clo j Mr. 
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Nora L. Lewis, Mrs. Mary A. K. McCurry, Miss 
Mary A. McGee, Miss Maria E. Osborn, Mrs. 
Maud L. Pitts, Mrs. Berdie G. Robinson, Miss 
Irene Vaughn, Mr. R. W. Brown. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Blanche Wooten, Mrs. Barbara Alexander, 
Mr. W. C. Henderson, Mrs. Edmonia Henderson, 
Miss Willie Scales, Mrs. Beulah Kvans, Mrs. Lena 
Brindle, Miss Creola Wagstaff, Mrs. Marion Wil- 
son, Mrs. L. B. Stultz, Mrs. Lugene Davis, Mrs. 
M. E. Ross, Mrs. Pearle Grier, Mrs. Irene Lowery, 
Mrs. Nell Wright, Mr. H. P. Henderson, Mr. Ed- 


ward Hill, Mrs. A. P. Greene, Mrs. Virginia 
Cooper, Miss Clara Ellis, Miss Irene Pace, Mrs. 
Core Goode, Miss M. P. Hairston, Mrs. Marian 


Black, Mrs. Joye Mouney, Miss Annie Beck, Miss 
Carrie Rickert, Mrs. Evelyn Philiips, Mrs. Sevy 
Powell, Mrs. Ethel Hill, Mr. T. R. Matthews, Mrs. 
Hazel Garrett, Miss Dollye B. Patterson, Mr. J. H. 
Ballentine. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Louisburg High School Unit 

Miss Josie M. Boney, Miss A. L. Morgan, Miss 
Mary Littlejohn, Mr. J. Warren Baldwin, Miss 
Gertie Alston. 

County Unit 

Mrs. Chlora Ellis Holt, Mr. J. P. Mangum, Mr. 
Thomas M. Alston, Miss A. O. Haywood, Mr. W. 
S. Stewart, Mrs. Janett M. Sills, Miss Annie L. 
Holden, Miss Elizabeth Rawlins, Miss Essie A. 
West, Miss Virginia Edmonds. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Lincoln Academy Group 


Prof. H. L. Hamilton, Principal W. E. Ricks, 
Dr. O. Faduma. 


Highland High School Unit, Gastonia 
Mr. M. J. Whitehead. 


County Unit 


Miss Maude M. Mitchell, Mr. C. J. B. Reid, 
Mr. Thebaud Jeffers, Mr. H. S. Blue, Mr. Rogers 
Robinson, Mr. C. F. Gingles, Mrs. Dora Humph- 
rey, Mrs. Rex H. Wellman, Mr. Whittier Wither- 
spoon, Mrs. Lula C. Davis, Mr. A. M. Rollins, 
Mr. Rex H. Wellman, Miss Louise Arrington, 
Miss R. M. Clanton, Mrs. D. A. Spencer, Miss 
D. Alexander, Miss Emma Hager, Mrs. Daisy 
Adams, Miss Edith Parker, Miss Odette Goode, 
Miss Fannie Kress, Mrs. Lula H. Montgomery, 
Mrs. A. M. Rollins, Miss Agnes McNair, Mr. 
Leon Adams, Miss Bertie M. Brevard, Miss Car- 
nella Humphrey, Miss Virgie Cousar, Miss Marion 
Fronerberger, Mrs. Gertrude O. Enloe, Mr. P. A. 
Biggers, Mrs. Lucile Morgan, Mrs. Isabel Mauney, 
Mrs. Flora C. Adams, Miss S. E. Cowan, Miss 
Verna Longshore, Miss C. Virginia Henry, Mrs. 
Melissa Mauney, Miss Hazel Twitty, Mrs. Georgia 
Dixon, Miss Sara E. Costner, Miss Virgie A. 
Webber, Miss O. J. Alexander, Mrs. A. H. Peter- 
son, Miss Grace Wellman, Mrs. M. H. Rippy, 
Miss Odessa, Wilson, Miss Nellie Wright, Miss 
Hazel L. Stowe, Miss Edith Hall, Miss Edna 
Houser, Mrs. Leah W. Elder, Mrs. C. Collins 
Vining, Miss Annie Gibson, Miss Bertha I. 
Lisby, Miss Pansy J. Gregg, Miss Bernice Reid, 
Miss Margaret Gilliard, Mrs. Ovella Withers, Miss 
Lillian Elder, Mrs. Mary H. Reeves. 


GATHS COUNTY 


Gates County Training School 


Prof. Russell S. Cooper, Miss E. Bernice Polson, 
Mr. J. W. Saunders, Miss Effie F. Saunders, Mrs. 
Jessie G. Cooper, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, Mrs. R. A. 
Cooper, Prof. R. S. Cooper, Prof. Richmond Carr, 
Prof. T. Fred Allen, Miss Nannie B. Hyman. 


County Unit 
Mr. W. N. Douglass, Mr. Alonzo V. Slade. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Mary Potter School Unit 


Dr. G. C. Shaw, Mrs. G. C. Shaw, Rev. W. G. 
Anderson, Mr. Thomas F. Hicks, Mr. Garland L. 
Crews, Miss M. A. Tucker, Miss D. E. Peace, Miss 
M. B. Sullivan, Mrs. B. B. Green, Miss C. F. 
Sanford, Miss C. C. Burton, Miss M. P. Sharpe, 
ae H. M. Bolden, Mr. F. E. Durnell, Miss D. E. 

llen. 


County Unit 
Mrs. Sadie M. Thorp, Mrs. Nora D. Hicks, Mrs. 
S. F. Hunt, Miss A. M. Tilley, Miss Hallie S. 
3arnes, Miss Ollie Hamme, Mrs. Bessie C. Ran- 
som, Mrs. Ruth H. Payne, Mr. James W. Hall, 
Miss Elizabeth Brame, Mrs. Melissa Yancey, Miss 
Lorena Suitt. 


GREENE COUNTY 
County Training School Unit 


Miss Willie D. Carroll, Miss Hattie L. Thomp- 
son, Miss S. M. Smith, Prof. L. H. Smith. 


ae 
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County Unit 


Mr. J. A. Holly, Miss Nellie Ellison, Mrs. 
Aletha J. Edwards, Mr. G. M. Williams, Mrs. 
Almeta Pridgeon, Miss Catherine Smith, Miss Ro- 
berta Britt, Miss Addie W. Murphy, Miss Nettie 
M. Turner, Miss Roberta D. Moses, Mrs. Ethel L. 
Walker, Mr. James R. Walker, Mrs. Louise C. 
Joyner, Mrs. Elletta McClenney, Mrs. Naomi 
Hicks, Mrs. Nannie Thigpen, Miss Lurania Mc- 
Murren, Miss Roberta Suggs, Miss Mary Louise 
Speight, Mrs. Bertha Johnson, Miss Ruth B. 
Hill, Mrs. Maude J. Williams, Mrs Willa B. Ed- 
wards, Miss Minnie Suggs, Miss Esther E. Gran- 
ger, Mr. H. P. Holly, Miss Dorothy A. Williams, 
Mr. G. T. Swinson, Jr., Miss Ella Louise Suggs, 
Mrs. Rebecca B. Greene, Miss Mary E. Brown, 
Miss Roberta Peyton, Miss Viola Welch, Miss Inez 
Hardy, Miss L. M. Lanier, Miss Rosa Lee Suggs, 
Miss Doris Reid, Miss Martha Narcott, Miss Mary 
Everett, Miss Venetta Shaw, Miss Eva Riddick, 
Miss Bessie Parker, Miss Rosa Bell Vaughn, Mr. 
C. M. Suggs, Miss Lettie Boney, Miss Carrie 


Joyner. 
GUILFORD COUNTY 
Washington School Unit 


Miss Juanita Ashmore, Mrs. G. T. Simpkins, 
Miss C. Smith, Mrs. F. D. Dennis, Mrs. E. M. 
Barnes, Miss B. C. Mclean, Mrs. G. D. Woods, 


Mrs. M. L. Searlette, Mrs. C. T. Forney, Mrs. 
L. E. Morrow, Miss I. S. Jones, Miss L. M. Dean, 
Miss M. F. McConnell, Miss E. B. Churchill, Miss 
W. H. Knuckles, Miss S. C. Gi'mer, Miss S. M. 
Oliver, Miss A. F. West, Mrs. D. S. Enoch, Mr. 
J. A. Webster, Miss C. Suggs, Mr. W. L. Jones, 
Mr. L. Tarpley. 


J.C. Price School Unit 


Miss Elmer Wright, Mr. L. Henderson, Miss 
Alma Martin, Miss Bertha Minor, Miss Helen 
Holmes, Miss Nina Bolden, Miss Loleta Nelson, 
Miss Ollie Wallace, Miss Angeline Stewart, Miss 
Rosalie Shelton, Mrs. C. A. Peeler. 


Jacksonville School Unit 


Miss F. L. Pookrum, Miss.G. G. Brown, Miss 
M. V. Pope, Miss B. F. Reddick, Miss C. L. Mc- 
Cullough. 

Percy Street School Unit 


Miss Cora Hill, Miss Sylvia Payne, Mrs. S. E. 
Byarm, Miss Willie E. Greene, Miss Theresa 
Payne. 

James B. Dudley High School Unit 


Miss G. Allison, Mr. D. Boger, Miss T. H. 
Caldwell, Miss W. Carter, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Mr. 
M. I. Claiborne, Miss M. A. Cooke, Mr. H. 
Cooper, Mrs. D. W. Hall, Mr. H. M. Holmes, Miss 
G. T. James, Miss C. V. Kimbro, Mr. J. S. Leary, 
Miss E. A. Logan, Mrs. I. G. Minor, Miss A. L. 
Morrow, Mr. N. E. McLean, Miss A. L. Powell, 
Mr. E. A. Raiford, Miss D. L. Sanford, Miss B. 
L. Taylor, Miss A. C. Tarpley, Mr. J. A. Tarpley, 
Mrs. R. E. Washington, Miss E. M. Yeargin, Miss 
T. R. Reid, Miss E. M. Thompson. 


Bennett College Unit 


Miss Ruth Burke Artis, Miss Lucy Jane Bond, 
Mrs. Susie W. Jones, President David D. Jones, 
Miss Flemmie P. Kittrell, Miss Willa B. Player, 
Mrs. Olive D. Streator, Mr. George W. Streator, 
Miss Alice G. Taylor, Miss Belle Channing Tobias, 
Miss Felice Watson. 


County Unit 


Mrs. M. H. Jones, Miss V. H. Corbett, Mr. A. H. 
Peelor, Miss Oves Biglowe, Mrs. Essie Stewart, 
Mrs. M. A. Moffit, Mrs Maidie Haith, Mrs. EH. P. 
Bradford, Miss L. A. Shoffner, Mrs. E. L. Lomax, 
Miss Ada Tonkins, Mrs. Annie Buffaloe, Miss 
Mamie Taylor, Mrs. Clara B. Reives, Mrs. Rena 
Bullock, Mrs. Theoron Dean, Mr. Ralph Faulkner, 
Miss Helen Chapman, Mrs Connie Mebane, Mrs. 
Mattie Crowe, Mr. Frank B. Morris, Mrs. N. G. 
Washington, Miss Margaret Corbett. 


A.and T. College Unit 


Prof. W. L. Reeves, Prof. C. E. Dean, President 
F. D. Bluford, Prof. T. B. Jones, Prof. S. B. 
Simmons. 


William Penn High School Unit 
Prof. E. E. Curtright. 
Palmer Memorial Institute Unit 


Miss Olivia Stead, Miss Ineta Johnson, Miss 
Thelma Thornton, Miss Julia Macbeth, Miss Mae 
Harper, Miss Lillian Triplette, Dr. C. Hawkins 
Brown, Miss Willa McIver, Mrs. Redmond, Mr. C. 
Francais, Mr. S. L. Parham, Mr. H. C. Redmond. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


County Unit 


Miss Maggie Jones, Miss T. C. Nixon, Miss 
Otelia Whitehurst, Miss Eula Walston, Mrs. Me- 
lissa E. Smith, Miss M. McIver, Mr. J. H Myrick, 
Mrs. A. L. Lane, Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Miss Susie 
Wilkins, Miss Ethel Brewer, Miss B. M. Joyner, 
Miss E. M. Hardy, Mr. Edwin Hardy, Miss Eliza- 


beth Scott, Miss Mary E. Watson, Mrs. Iowa B. 
Johnston, Miss Bertha Moss, Miss Luey Hodges, 
Mrs. M. Gladys Fowlkes, Miss Lilie Mae Brown, 
Miss Elvira Berry, Miss Lula Lynch, Mrs Blanche 
Smith, Mrs. Helen H. Johnson, Mrs. Annie H. 
Brinkley, Miss Frankie M. Hardy, Mr. B. D. 
Hardy, Mrs. Westie D. Wills, Mrs. Viola Pittman, 
Mrs. Mattie J. Marrow, Mrs. Susie A. Jones, Miss 


A. E. Ford, Mr. Charles G. Avent, Jr., Miss 
Frankie Marie Jones, Mr. J. W. Myrick, Miss 
Mary F. Johnson, Mrs. E. C. Cooper, Miss Re- 


becea Johnson, Miss J. E. Stewart, Miss Matdora 
Carroll, Miss J. Nicholson, Miss Sadie E. Hawk- 
ins, Miss Blanche Atwaters, Miss Gertrude Alex- 
anders, Miss Hazel Warren, Miss Minnetta Haton, 
Miss Eva Alston, Miss Alice Murchison, Miss Alice 
Jackson, Miss Louise Price, Miss Luzianne Cobb, 
Mrs. Cleopatra T. Blackwell, Mrs. Bessie C. 
Smith, Mr. Frederick Peyton, Mr. James Johnson, 
Mr. Julian Lyons, Mrs. Hattie Mayo, Mrs. Helena 
Harris, Mrs. C. B. Ricks, Mr. George Williams, 
Mrs. George Williams, Mrs. Dorinda Anthony, 
Mr. L. D. Haywood, Mr. L. A. Wilson, Mr. F. P. 
Shields, Miss G. B Clark, Miss Dorothy Reese, 
Miss Marietta Wilson, Miss Annie Mae Jones, 
Miss Irene S. Shaw, Mr. J. L. Lane, Mr. Geo. 
Newton, Miss Jessie M. Williams, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Robinson, Miss Sofia B. Simpson, Miss Maude 
Exum, Miss Annie L. Neville, Miss N. W. An- 
thony, Miss Leliah Reid, Miss Hlizabeth Bland, 
Mrs. Collie G. Smith, Miss Maggie Young, Miss 
H. M. Shipman, Miss Ethel Rogers, Miss Emily 
Earl, Mrs. Emma Jackson, Mrs S. M. Kerp, Mrs. 
B. Omahurdro, Mr. Luther S. Gilliard, Mrs. R. A. 
Cheeks, Miss J. E. Stewart, Mrs. Emma C. 
Cooper, Mr. A. R. Dees, Mrs. Leora H. Dees, M’ss 
Mary F. Johnson, Miss Rebecca Johnson, Miss 
Matdora Carroll, Miss Hawkins, Miss Christine 
Whittaker, Miss Lugenia Exum, Mr. John A. 


Lester. 
HARNETT COUNTY 


County Group 


Mrs. Lucy S. Herring, Mr. John R. Elliott, Miss 
Gussie Hearn, Mr. S. Spivey, Miss Florence 
Ragland, Miss Mary E. Taylor. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 


Waters Training School Unit 


Dr. C. S. Brown, Miss Sallie Y. Bizzelle, Miss 
Serena H. Bland, Mr. R W. Boley, Miss Eunice 
H. Brown, Mrs. Flora Brown Collins, Miss Caes- 
area Dawson, Mr. H. C. Freeland, Mrs. Minnie 
Futrell, Miss Amaza Joyner, Mrs. Addie Law- 
rence, Mr. S. F. Lewis, Mr. M. A. McKinney, Miss 
Nolle M. Newsome, Mrs. Alice J. Scott, Mrs. Addie 
Weaver, Mrs. Ailleen Weaver, Miss F. Althea 
Weaver, Miss Emma Williams, Mr. C. S. Yeates. 


County Unit 


Rev. C. F. Wilker, Mrs. Theora Stallings, Mrs. 
Irene Newsome, Mrs. Hattie Everett, Mrs. Ida 
Scott, Miss Della Dozier, Mrs. Beatrice Vann, 
Mrs. Lucile Cheatham, Miss Virginia Mitchell, Mrs. 
Carrie Walker, Mrs. Mamie Wilder, Mrs. Candace 
Holloman, Mrs. Irabel Riddick, Mrs. Mattie Hol- 
land, Miss Troley Brown, Miss Annie E. Jones, 
Mrs. Lavinia Moore Harrell, Miss Hattie Beverly, 
Miss Eliza Yates. Mrs. Florence Holloman, Mrs. 
Amanda Cherry, Miss Orethea Garris, Miss Fannie 
Holloman, Mr. Daniel Lassiter, Mrs. Lizzie Las- 
siter, Rev. E. D. Harrell, Miss Josephine Ballen- 
tine, Miss Katie Sears, Miss Annie Stephenson, 
Miss Dessie Chavis, Rev. G. T. Rousen, Mrs. 
Louvenia Rousen, Mrs. Gertrude Strayhorn, Mrs. 
Albania Scott, Miss Cora Lee, Miss Flossie Steph- 
enson, Miss E’ma Willie. Mrs Lillian Everett, 
Miss Plurie Kene, Miss Doris Reid, Mrs. Agnes 
Weaver, Mrs. Annie Jones, Mrs. Maria Newsome, 
Mrs. Julia Cherry, Miss Mary Holloman, Mr. J. P. 
Boone. Mrs. Emma Brown. Miss Annie M. Revn- 
olds, Miss Cora Whitaker. Mr. Dallas Srruill, Mrs. 
Amphia Spruill, Miss Mabel Debnam, Mrs_ Annie 
Hargrave, Miss Gladie Magette, Miss Fostina 
Worthington, Mrs. Lela B. Patterson. Mrs. Tinnie 
E. Wynn. Miss Mollie Watson, Mrs. Juliette 
Askew, Mr. Theodore Hall, Miss Funice Hall, 
Miss Donia M. Hill, Miss Bertha Chavis, Mrs 
Annie Gay. Miss Maggie Lewis. Miss Lucy Gat- 
ling, Rev. W. J. Gay, Miss Ila Butler, Rev. Luke 
Moore. Miss Eula Spellar, Miss Rosa Robinson, 
Mrs Rebecea Vaughn, Miss Ruth Watford. Mrs. 
Livetta Brown. Mrs. Effie Gadsen. Miss Ardelle 
Garrett, Mrs. Viola Chavis, Miss Dicie Hall, Mr. 
WwW. H. Smith. Miss Ruth Lewis, Mrs. Albina 
Brown, Mrs. Fannie Sawver. Mrs. Dessie Early, 
Mrs. Indie White, Mrs. K. M. Hart, Mrs. Annie 


Tyler. 
HOKE COUNTY 


County Unit 

Mrs. Lillian D. Harris, Mrs. C. C. McCoy, Miss 
Gladys Covington, Miss Lillian Dorsey, Miss Viola 
Davis, Mr. L. V. Evans, Mr. W. C. Campbell, Mr. 
H. McLeod, Mr. Charlie Chalmers, Mr. Fred 
Anders, Mr. G. R. Harrington, Mr. D. L. Wil- 
liams, Miss C. L Price, Miss Bertha Kerney, Miss 
Mamie Handon. Miss Lydia Goodman, Miss Martha 
Handon, Miss Jessie Gildchrist, Miss Lessie Street, 
Mr. Oscar Hall, Mrs. Maggie Hester, Miss Lillian 
Core, Mrs. Annie Carter. 
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HYDE COUNTY 


County Training School Unit 
Miss Bessie R. Parrish. 


IREDELL COUNTY 


County Unit 


Mrs. Emma Lackey, Mrs. Isabel Wilkins, Mrs. 
Willie M. Westmoreland, Miss Amazie Goodman, 
Miss Mary A. Williams, Miss Maggie Woods, Mrs. 
Mildred Holt, Miss Mildred Feemster, Miss An- 
toinette Robinson, Miss Lois Carson, Miss Allie 
Coble, Mrs. Georgia Coble, Mrs. Florence White, 
Mrs. Thelma Chambers, Mrs. Lula Lord, Mrs. 
Irene Cowan, Mrs. Geneva Miller, Miss Mattie 
Tillman, Mr. M. C. Miller, Rev. H. N. Sullivan, 
Mrs. Ida Ramseur, Mrs. Annetta R. Dillard, Miss 
Carrie Ramseur, Rev. H. T Henry, Mrs. Flax 
Hawington, Mrs. Lottie Barber, Mrs. Henrietta 
Wyatt, Mrs. Mildred Littlejohn, Mr. Wm. Little- 


john, Mrs. Lola Waddell, Miss Jettie Davidson, 
Mrs. Ruth Carr, Mrs. Odessa Carr, Mr. H. H. 
Blackburn, Miss Bertha Sherrill, Miss Lumaria 
Sherrill, Mrs. Mamie Staplefoote, Mrs. Sadie 


Murdock, Mrs. Mary E. Morrison, Mrs. Lucile B. 
Morrison, Miss Estelle Young, Miss Frances 
Evans, Mrs. Mabel Adams, Mrs. Leonia Erwin, 
Mr. M. H. Harrington, Mr. Robert Johnson, Mrs. 
Julia Johnson, Miss Beulah M. Spann, Mrs. Mary 
C. Holliday. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 


Short Jorney School Unit 


Mrs. E. J. Cooner, Mrs. E. R. Vinson, Mrs. Al- 
berta Ransome, Miss M. E. Cradle, Miss L. M. 
Norfleet. 

County Unit 


Miss Alberta Gale, Mr. W. J. McLean, Mrs. 
W. J. McLean, Miss Dorothy Bullock, Miss Flora 
Bostick, Mr. James F. Nicholas. Mrs. Goldie F. 
Nicholas, Miss Irene Hicklen, Miss S. E. Atkin- 
son, Mr, N. L. Cannady. 


JONES COUNTY 


County Unit 


Mrs. Rena Outlaw, Mrs. Annetta Franks, Mrs. 
Lucey Jones, Mrs. Annie E. Reynolds, Mrs. Martha 
Butler, Miss Lucille Allen, Miss Emma Charles, 
Mrs. Mary S. Wynn, Mrs. Nora Thurston, Mrs. 
Julia Bynum, Miss Julia Holt. Mrs. Mattie M. 
Brown, Miss Z. A. Kinsey, Mr. D. W. Moore. 


LEE COUNTY 


County Unit 


Prof. W. B. Wicker, Miss A. R. Cox, Mrs. C. C. 
Blue, Miss Marea Emerson, Mrs. S. J. MeMillan, 
Mrs. Mary Horton, Mrs. Maria Emerson, Miss 
Lula Avant, Miss Whitie Avant, Mrs. V. A. 
Chavis, Mrs. H. P. Nicholson, Miss Arnetta L. 
Owens. Miss A. R. Kirby, Mrs. E. H. Haywood, 
Miss M. FE. McKoy, Miss Bobby Hammond, Miss 
L. B. MeMillan, Mrs. Hattie B. Bell, Miss Charlene 


Sandifer. Mrs. C. S Jamerson, Prof. Jethro 
Henry, Rev. J. E. McMillan, Mr. R. G. Perry, 
Mrs. L. T: Groves: 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Adkin High School Unit 
Mrs. M. B. Aiken, Mrs. N. B. Williams, Mrs. 


O B. Rover, Miss A. T. Bynum, Miss M. F. Frey, 
Miss Esther M. Greene, Miss V. J. Harris. Miss 
L. E. Sheridan, Mr. H. S. Smith, Mrs. J. T. A. 
Smith. 


Lincoln and Tower Hill Schools Unit 


Rev. J. H. Samvson, Mrs. J. H. Sampson, Mrs 
E. M. Banton, Mrs. Elaine B. Fletcher, Miss B. 
Lee Williams, Mrs. M. K. Sanders. Mrs. H. B. 
Bynum, Mrs. Lelia P. Mitchell, Mrs. Margaret 
G. Fisher, Mrs. Sarah E. Clark, Miss Mary E 
Wynn, Miss Esther F. Watt, Mrs. Mary Green 
Williams, Miss J. M. Williams, Mrs, K. A. Dar- 
den, Mrs. B. E. Strong, Mrs. C. J. Albritton, 
Mrs. S. K. Coward. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


County Group 


Miss Ina Ward, Mrs. Maggie Webster, Mrs. L. 
J. Currie, Miss M. F. Bryant, Miss Myrtle Hemp- 
hill, Mr. W. L. Mason, Mrs. Nora Hedrick. Miss 
M. L. Evans, Miss Helen Wood, Mrs. F. M. 
Beaver, Mr. C. R. Armstrong, Miss Alice Bennett, 
Mr. G. W.-Moore, Miss Carrie Carson. Miss Annie 
B. Loritts, Miss Ivey England, Miss Amanda 
Smith. Miss A. A. Downing, Miss Beulah Hemp- 
hill, Mr. V. M. Sumner, Miss Anna B. Hart, Miss 
Louise Willis. 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Parmele Training School Unit 


Prof. W. C. Chance, Mrs. W. C. Chance, Miss 
Clotel Taylor, Miss Pearl Modlyn, Miss Ruth Mae- 
field, Miss Gladys Ivey, Mr. W. R. Hooper, Mr. 
W. H. Slade, Miss Elmyra G. Haywood. 
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County Unit 


Mrs. M. S. Gray, Miss Alma Prichard, Mrs. 
Nancy A. Nelson, Mrs. Basha Andrews, Mrs. E. B. 
Andrews, Miss Lucy Burnett, Miss H. A. Haugh- 
ton, Prof. W. V. Ormond, Prof. E. J. Hayes, Miss 
C. O. Roberts, Prof. J. W. Grimes. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Hill Street School Unit 


Miss Beulah Moore, Miss Eva Evans, Miss 
Thelma Harris, Miss Lillian Perry, Miss Venetta 
Grier, Miss Mary Lee Cousar, Mrs. Inez Newkirk, 


Mrs. Cora T. Booton. 
Alexander Street School Unit 
Miss J. B. Wallace, Miss B. W. Tyson, Miss H. 


B. Bamfield, Miss L. R. Young, Miss M. L. Tay- 
lor, Miss W. M. Price, Miss I. E. Hison, Miss A. 
EK. Stevenson. 

Fairview School Unit 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. O. J. Tate, Mrs. A. M. 
James, Mrs. V. L. Ferguson, Mrs. M M. Adams, 
Mrs. G. E. Yancey, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Miss H. 
Ss. Anderson, Miss B. M: Fitch, Miss L. M. 
Washington, Miss Q. E. Campbell, Miss C. J. 
Jackson, Miss D. E. Fletcher, Miss E. E. Morris, 
Miss F. H. Partee, Miss M. L. Andrews, Miss L. 
M. Mason, Miss J. M. Croome, Miss B. E. Cav- 
iness, Miss C. M. Cathey, Mrs. M. D. McLaughlin, 
Miss H. E. Pethel. 


Second Ward High School Unit 


Minnie Banner, Mr. C. L. Blake, Miss 
3rodie, Miss Jessie Burns, Mr. K. H. Dia- 
mond, Miss D. L. Gregory, Mr. J. E. Grigsby, 
Mr. E. H. Hunt, Mr. H. D. Johnson, Miss Cora- 
greene Johnstone, Miss Marie Lindsay, Mr. W. TH. 
Moreland, Miss Katherine Newkirk, Miss Char- 
lotte Norwood, Mr. Naudin J. Oswell, Miss Bobbie 
Phinney, Miss Minna Reid, Miss Florence Robin- 
son, Miss Selena Robinson, Miss Dannetta Sand- 
ers, Mr. John P. Scott, Jr., Miss Laura Spears, 
Miss Hannah Stewart. Mrs. Julia Stinson, Mr. 
William Wade, Miss Lillie B. Watkins, Mr. Fred 
L. Wiley, Miss Ethel A. Wyche. 


Johnson CG. Smith University Unit 


Mr. J. J. Adam, Mr. C. F. Atkins, Mr. U. 8. 
Brooks, Mr. N. R. Bolden, Mr. 
Dr. R. L. Douglass, Mr. W. E. Griffin, Mr. Ty 
L. Gunn, President H. L. McCrorey, Dean T. HB. 
McKinney, Mr. D. T. Ray, Mr. A. O. Steele, Mr. 
M. E. Thomasson, Mr. G. F. Woodson, Jr., Mr. 
B. L. Woodruff, Mrs. H. L. McCrorey, Mr. B. L. 
Rand, Dr. T. A. Long, Mr. W. G. Morgan, Mr. C. 
F. Bond. A 

Myers Street School Unit 


Miss Mabel Wyche. 


Biddleville School Unit 
Miss Corrie Hart. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Peabody Academy Unit 


Miss H. Baker, Mrs. S. S. Carpenter, Miss H. 
E. Diffay, Miss B. Dobbins, Miss C. V. Hi'l, Miss 
M. W. Rush, Mrs. E. D. Sinclair, Prof. E. D. 
Sinclair, Mr. R. W. Wilson, Miss G. Dobbins, Mrs. 
Vancie Carventer, Mrs. Barnhill, Mr. Barnhill, 
Miss E. McRae, Miss Annie Bowden, Miss V. E. 
Carpenter. 


Miss 
Myrtle 


County Unit 
Miss Nannie Douglass, Miss Lillian Thomas. 
MOORE COUNTY 
West Southern Pines School Unit 
Miss F. G. Chapple, Mrs. E. E. Flowers, Mrs. 


M. K. Hill, Miss S. E. Jackson, Mr. J. T. Saund- 
ers, Mrs. O. J. Saunders, Mrs. C. A. Segar, Mr. 
C. G. Segar, Miss A. M. Spivey, Miss K. W. 
Burt. 


Eagle Springs School Unit 


Mr. John S. Pierson, Mr. Glennie McKethan, 
Miss Imogene Crawford. 


County Unit 
Miss M. V. Byrd, Miss Atalanta Byrd, Miss 
Tarbra Tillman, Miss Thelma Lowe, Miss Pauline 
Watson, Mrs. Ollie Harrington, Mrs. Emma W. 


Cagle. 
NASH COUNTY 


Mrs. C. F. Rich, Miss Alice Bethea, Mrs. Carrie 
L. Spaulding, Miss Kate E. Battle, Mrs. Mary B. 
Gaston, Mrs. Annie HE. Singleton, Miss Mary (©. 
3attle, Miss Bettie Bryant, Miss Annie L. White- 
head, Mrs. George Stokes, Rev. George Stokes, 
Miss Agnes Hutchens, Miss Emma McCoy, Miss 
Fannie Lowe, Miss Zelphia Boylon, Mrs. Ada 
Thomas, Miss Nellie Pittman, Mrs. Alice N. 
Battle, Rev. W. D. Burgess, Mrs. Blanch Bostic, 
Miss Catherine Pitt, Miss Mary Pitt, Miss Ethel 
King, Mr. Robert J. Johnson, Miss Marie B. 
Wells, Miss Annie E. Sheppard, Miss Gertie Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Geneva Pittman, Miss Christine Wells, 
Miss Esmeralda Rich, Miss Catherine Anthony, 
Mr. Willie Evans, Mrs. Sallie M. Armstrong. 


Cs Grosbyan 


Nash County Training School Unit 


Mr. D. H. Keck, Miss Leah Gorham, Mrs. Annie 
B. Ward, Mr. W. L. Greene, Mrs. Georgia Greene, 
Mrs. Theresa Payne, Mrs. O. M. Washington. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Peabody School Unit 


Mrs. M. J. Brown, Miss H. E. Cannady, Miss 
G. H. Dwelle, Miss D. Dodd, Mrs. N. M. Green, 
Miss L. M. Hardy, Miss K. L. Hooper. Mr. J. B. 
MacRae, Mrs S. H. Mallette, Miss M. M. McGhee, 
Miss BE. F. Moore, Miss A. I. Ormond, Mrs. S. L. 
Perkins, Mrs. A. A. DeVaughn, Miss I. B Randall, 
Mrs. M. J. Rogers, Mrs. S. M Snead, Mrs. M. E. 
Seott, Miss Z. C. Sullivan, Mrs. E. B. Telfair, 
Miss A. B. Whiteman, Mrs. L. A. Washington, 
Mrs. E. B. Wolst, Mrs. E. P. Weston. 


Williston Primary School Unit 


Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Miss D. L. Brown, Miss K. 
S. Crawley, Miss F. R. Drew, Mrs. W. O Holley, 
Miss E. G. Jervay, Miss M. E Johnson, Miss A. 
MacRae, Miss I. A. McIver, Miss A. L. Moore, 
Miss E. M. Morris, Mrs. C. J. Moore, Miss M HE. 
Reid, Miss F. E. Story, Miss S. A. Sullivan, Miss 
M. M Tucker, Miss L. G. Whiteman, Miss A. B. 
Williams, Miss A. L. Williams, Miss S. H. Willis. 


Williston Industrial School Unit 


Miss J. M. Burnett, Mr. T. T. Carper, Miss B. 
E. Graves, Miss Ruth A. Hall, Mrs. E. T. Harlee, 
Miss T. W. Green, Mr E. A. Hemby, Miss S. B. 
Hooper, Miss C. J. Howze, Miss Margaret John- 
son, Mrs. H. E. Kelley, Mrs. A. C. King, Mrs. A. 
W. Lofton, Miss N. R. McDonald, Mr. C. H. Mc- 
Donald, Miss Ruby Mitchell, Mr. F. J. Rogers, 
Miss Rosa A. Scott, Miss L. E. Simon, Mrs. E. B. 
Stewart, Mrs. E. N. Story, Miss H. M. Story, 
Miss Dora V. Tynes, Mr. Richmond Wall, Miss 
V. N. Washington, Mr. B. T. Washington, Miss 
Fannie P. White, Mrs. B. B. Harris. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Isabel Barnhill, Mr. Wm. H. Blount, 
Miss Mamie Brown, Miss Lula Cobb. Miss Elsie 
Colvin, Mrs. Martha Emanuel, Miss Ruth Henry, 
Miss Louise Howze, Mrs. Eliza Johnson, Miss 
Carrie Lane, Mrs. Louise Lee, Miss Lucille Lof- 
ton, Mrs. Mary McFarland, Mrs. Fannie McComb, 
Miss Ada McCov, Mrs Lula Evans Mack, Mrs. 
L. M. Nixon, Mrs. Elizabeth Perry, Mrs. Essie 
Richardson. Miss L. E. Saunders, Mrs. Annie E. 
Webber, Miss Sarah Wilson. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


County Unit 


Mr. Earl T. Artis, Miss Roberta Boyce, Mrs. 
Maggie Briley, Mrs. Almeda_ Blacknall, Miss 
Theressa Blount, Mrs. Katie Brown, Miss Sallie 
A. Brown, Miss Verlie Coker, Mrs. Annie F. Deans, 
Mrs. Mary Deloatch, Mrs. Clyde Edwards, Mrs. 
Blanche Edwards, Mr. J. N. Gill, Mrs. Martha 
Garner, Miss Maretta L. Carter, Mrs. Josephine 
Harding, Mr. George Harrell, Miss Irene Jenkins, 
Miss Mabel Joyner, Mrs. Devolia Gordon, Mrs 
Armittie Johnson, Mrs. Mary J. Johnson, Miss 
Kathlyn Lassiter, Miss Bertha Lambertson, Miss 
Claudia Lee, Mrs. Mary J. Murphy, Mrs. Eva L. 
Overton, Mrs. Alberta Lee Odum, Miss Annie M. 
Percy, Mrs Alice Person, Miss Benah Phillips, 
Miss Mary Phil'irs, Mr. C. R. Paige, Mrs. Nellie 
Ramsey, Mrs. Essie Scott, Mrs. Ruby Scott, Mr. 
Joseph C. Taylor, Mr. E. P. Tann, Miss Helen 
Williams, Mrs. Hattie Williams, Miss Lillian Wall, 
Mr. C. W. Young, Miss Willie M. Jeffress, Mr. 
Robert Earl, Mr. Nelson Dunn, Miss Catherine 


Jeffries. 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Mr. F. M. Kennedy, Mr. B. F. Chavis, 
A. O. Whitted. 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Normal School Unit 


Rev. J. T. Doles, Miss Ernestine Timmons, Mrs. 
M. E. Jenkins, Mrs. W. E. Martin, President J. H. 
Bias, Miss Blanch Harris, Mr. James A. Clark, 
Mr. W. C. Hunnicutt, Dean S. D. Williams, Miss 
Fannie Kee. 


Mrs. 


County Unit 


Miss Bernice Bias, Mr. J. G. Harris, Mrs. Bessie 
O. Watts, Mr. H. D. Cooper. 


PENDER COUNTY 


Prof. C. F. Pope, Mrs. Lizzie B. Pope, Mr. 
Robert A. Swett, Mrs. Janie Newkirk, Miss 
Rebecca J. Sampson, Miss Annie B. Wooten, Mr. 
Chester Dixon, Miss Helen Smith, Mrs. Harriet 
B. Boyce, Miss Ruth L. Wilkens, Mr. Major Bow- 
den, Miss Daisy B. Stanford, Miss Katie Brown, 
Mrs. Mary N. J. Powers, Miss Ludia Dixon. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


County Unit 


Mr. K. A. Williams, Mrs. Sadie B. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Mary E. Newby, Mrs. Evara Newby, Mrs. 
Annie Simons, Mrs. Lena C. Perry, Mrs. Ida V. 


October, 1933 


Overton, Mrs. W. D. Williams, Mrs. Martha 
Blanchard, Mrs. Clottee Thompson, Miss Marian 
Branch, Mrs. Hettie Perry, Miss Edna Spellman, 
Miss Annie Creecy, Mr. Albert Jordan, Mrs. 
Annie F. Skinner, Mrs. Dixie B. Brothers, Miss 
Martha Lee, Miss Izetta Hawkins, Miss Sammie 
Norfleet, Mrs. Idonia E. Rogerson, Mrs. P. E. 
Bembry, Miss Salome S. Hoffler, Miss Nellie Hol- 
ley, Mrs. Jennie Thompson, Mrs. Geraldine Lowe, 
Miss Alberta Hoffler, Miss Kizzie Overton. 


PITT COUNTY 


County Unit 
Prof. C. M. Epps, Miss Estella Busbee, Mr. Leo 


R. Perkins, Mr. L. P. Taylor, Miss Sadie Saulters, 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, Mr. J. W. Joyner. 


POLK COUNTY 


Mrs. Beatrice Bobo, Mr. W. J. Bobo, Miss Orine 
Wiggins, Mr. R. E. Patton. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Miss Mozelle C. Gray, Mr. R. I. Brodie. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


Colored High School Unit, Rockingham 


Prof. R. Irving Boone, Miss A. L. Jackson, 
Miss Blanche C. Wall, Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss 
Lizzie A. Askew, Miss Dorothy Carter, Miss 
Vivian C. Edwards, Miss Pauline Wood, Miss 
Lela B. Gordon, Miss Hazel C. Edwards, Miss 
Grace E. McDowell, Miss Sadye B. O’ Range, Miss 
Venetta Bostic, Mrs. Mary Pickets. 


Capital Highway High Sch. Unit, Hamlet 


Prof. J. W. Mask, Miss C. I. Fort, Miss Roberta 
MeNeill, Miss Effie Mae White, Miss Musetha Mc- 
Lendon, Miss Pernella DeVane, Miss Clara Allen, 
Miss Sadie Richardson, Miss A. L. Foreman, Miss 
G C. Wyatt, Miss Leora Hill, Miss B. I. Bothwell, 
Miss A. M. Bass, Mrs. F. P. Mask, Prof. J. H. 
Cobb, Miss A. M. Thomas. 


Morrison Tr. School Unit, Hoffman 


Prof. G. L. Smith, Miss B. E. Smith, Miss R. V. 
Whitworth, Miss P. C. MeNeil, Miss A. E Hay- 
wood, Mr. E. W. Johnson, Mr. W. Lester Bowie, 
Rev. L. S. Boyd. 


East Hamlet School Unit 


Prof. Roland D, Clarke, Mrs. Annie L. Wall, 
Mrs. Hattie McLucas, Mrs. Bernice Lassiter. 


Morris R. Mitchell School Unit 


Prof. Scipio B. T. Easterling, Miss A. HE. 
Spinks, Mrs. Hattie Nicholson, Mrs. Alma McRae, 
Mrs. M. F. Daugherty. 


Ashley Chapel School Unit, Ellerbe 


Rey. T. J. Leak, Mrs. Sallie Dove, Mrs. Sallie 
Christmas, Miss Virginia Wall, Miss Kate F. 


Douglass. 
ROBESON COUNTY 


Red Springs School Group 


Miss Eva Henley, Mrs. Daisy Quenedo, Mrs. 
Olive M. Sawyer, Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs J. G. 
Smith, Mrs. Olivia Alston, Miss Lorena Leggett, 
Miss Zelphinia McNair, Mrs. Maggie McQueen, 
Miss Lillian Debnam, Mrs. P. P. Johnson. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Essie S. Ware, Mr. William Ware, Miss 
Mary B. McDougald, Miss Ethel M. Thompson, 
Mr. G. H. Leach, Mr. J. H. Smith, Mr. Hayes S. 


Singletary, Rev. Malloy Wright, Mrs. Carrie V. 
McKay, Mrs. Annette Carpenter, Mrs. Anna 
Barnes. ‘ 


Redstone Academy 
Rev. J. H. Hayswood. 


Robeson County Tr. School Unit, Maxton 


Miss Ione Vinson, Miss Carrie I. Graham, Miss 
Frances E. Nicholson, Miss Ethel V. Mclver, 
Miss Addie L. Bell, Miss Geneva J. Holmes, Miss 
Annie M. Houston, Miss Priscilla M. Gaston, Miss 
Lillian B. Wells, Miss N. Marian Ferrell, Mr. 
Marlowe F. Shute, Mr. R. B. Dean, Mr. R. D. 
Cunningham. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Washington High School Unit 


Mr. J. A. McRae, Mr. J. W. Sapp, Mr. E. M. 
Townes, Mr. L. E. Pope, Mrs. Ida Leseur, Mrs. 
Lola Powell, Mrs. Hulda Cummings, Mrs. Annie 
B. Miller, Mrs. Hattie Zollar, Miss Sarah Penn, 
Miss Marie Morris, Miss Daisy Davis, Miss Bertha 
Carter, Miss Odessa Saunders, Miss Susie Dillard, 
Miss Margaret Meador, Miss Sadie Wilkerson, Miss 
Geneve Brincefield, Miss Margaret Elliott, Miss 
Rosa Jones, 
Miss Mabel Krone, Miss Vella Lassiter, Miss Ev- 
elyn Gittens, Miss Thelma Koger, Miss Portia 
Jenkins, Miss Mary Wimberly. 


County Unit 
Miss Jessie Fowlkes. 


Miss ‘Beatrice Jones, Miss Mae Ivy, . 


a 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Livingstone College 


Fresident W. J. Trent, Prof. I. H. Miller, Prof. 
R. C. Miner. 


Price High School Unit 
Miss Ida Hauser, Miss A. Aggrey, Prof. L. H. 
Hall, Miss N. G. James, Miss B. Riggs, Prof. 
E. P. Nabors, Jr., Miss A. J. Johnson, Miss G. 
Carrouthers. 


Lincoln School Unit 


Prof. C. Carson, Miss Pitts, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Burnhart, Miss Thirdgill, Mrs. Rouse, Miss Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Austine. 


Monroe Street School Unit 


Miss Nonie Springs, Miss Adline Jones, Miss 
B. Gibson, Miss Helen Waugh, Miss Nina Wilson, 
Miss Annie Lowery, Miss Willie Jacobs, Mrs. 
Marie Davis. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Mr. D. S. Alexander, Mrs. 
Bessie Austin, Mrs. Gladys Banks, Mrs. Mary 
Biggers, Miss Mabel Bingham, Miss Claudia Boy- 
den, Mrs. Alice L. Brown, Mr. Joseph Bryant, 
Miss Ollie Lee Carr, Mrs. Bessie Cheshire, Miss 
Inez Correll, Mr. Edward Ellis, Mrs. Willie Mae 
Ellis, Miss Florence Epps, Mrs. Lillian Evans, 
Mrs. Sadie Fair, Mrs. Effie Fisher, Miss Sethelle 
Fleming, Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, Mrs. Maidie Gib- 
son, Miss Florence Hall, Mr. W. A. Hawkins, Miss 
Addie Henderson, Mrs. Alice Horton, Mrs. L. 
Barbara Jones, Miss Edmonia Kent, Miss Maggie 
Knox, Miss Olga Lee, Mr. Robert Long, Mrs. 
Euva Mangum, Mr. Isaiah McCiaine, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McCorkle, Miss Katie Massey, Mrs. Mittie 
Miller, Mr. Theodore Mitchell, Mrs. Laura Moore, 
Mrs. Portia Moore, Mr. J. M. Morton, Mr. Nelson 
Nicholson, Mrs. Geneva Oglesby, Mr. J. W. Pen- 
nington, Miss Willie Pinkstone, Mrs. Mary Ram- 
seur, Mrs. Sallie B. Robinson, Mrs. Eva Russell, 
Mrs. Mamie Todd, Mrs. Corinne Tutt, Mr. William 
Watson, Mrs. Cora K. White, Mrs. Lillian Wil- 
son, Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Mrs. Willie H. Davis, 
Mrs. Beatrice Powe. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


County Unit 
Miss Jannie H. Edgerton, Miss Ophelia Carson. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 


Mrs. Maggie M. Allison, Mr. W. H. Ashford, 
Mrs. Lessie Barnes, Mr. J. N. Bennett, Mrs. 
Mary Berry, Mr. James Berry, Miss Lily M. 
Best, Miss Annie Lou Boykin, Miss Carrie M. 
Boykin, Mr. T. J. L. Boykin, Miss Rosa E. Boy- 
kin, Mrs. Ida Bronson, Miss Sudie M. Bullard, 
Miss Juanita Butler, Miss Marie L. Cannady, Miss 
Blanche Carr, Miss Geneva Carr, Mrs. Mary 
Chestnut, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. Joanna T. 
Coel, Mrs. Mary Ingram Cox, Mrs. Rosa William- 
son Cooper, Mrs. M. D. Coley, Mrs. Lula J. Cor- 
bett, Miss Mary B. Davis, Mr. Cato DeVane, Mrs. 
Marjie DeVane, Mr. W. K. Devane, Mrs. Ger- 
trude DeVane, Mr. J. H. Draughon, Mrs. Eva 
Edwards, Mr. E. B. Faison, Mrs. Ernestine M. 
Faison, Mrs. Mamie Faison, Miss Lucile Faison, 
Mrs. Mary Fennell, Mrs. Mary B. Gaston, Mrs. 
Arletha B. Graham, Mrs. Lula M. Gregg, Miss 
Frances Herring, Mr. G. B. Herring, Miss Daisy 
L. Hill, Mrs. Juanita Hill, Miss Fannie High- 
smith, Mrs. Mary Hollingsworth, Rev. J. M. 
Holmes, Miss Martha M. Kelly, Mrs. Callie D. 
Kirby, Mrs. Katie D. Kornegay, Mrs. Ardenia 
Lee, Rey. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Bessie B. Lynch, Mrs. 
Rebecca J. Manual, Mrs. H. M. Blackman Mat- 
thews, Miss Reva Mae Matthews, Mrs. Sallie R. 
McPhail, Mrs. Sadie Merritt, Rev. W. E. Merritt, 
Miss Katie B. Monk, Mrs. Eloise W. Mosely, Miss 
M. Louise Moore, Miss Eva M. Morrisey, Miss 
Mary Newkirk, Miss Fannie Newman, Miss Vera 
Forte Owens, Mr. George F. Peterson, Mrs. Isa- 
bella R. Peterson, Mrs. Macie Peterson, Miss Allie 
Powell, Mrs. Lila C. Powell, Miss Mabel Powell, 
Mrs. Estelle Robinson, Miss Allie Sampson, Mrs. 
Annie C. Sampson, Mrs. F. Wixie Sampson, Miss 
Lucile Sampson, Miss Pearl Sampson, Miss Willie 
V. Skinner, Mrs. Mary E. Smith, Mrs. Pauline 
Solice, Miss Mamie Spicer, Mrs. Helen Stewart, 
Mr. J. T. Stewart, Miss Bertha O. Stephens, Miss 
Bettie B. Thompson, Miss Bertha J. Thompson, 
Miss Lily 'Troublefield, Mrs. Mayella M. Wil- 
liams, Miss Minnie Williamson, Miss G. Inez 
Williston, Miss Ada G. Battle, Mr. Joseph V. 
Boykin, Miss Mary Grady Carter. 


SURRY COUNTY 


County Unit 
Mr. Moses Ll. Collins, Miss F. M. Oakley, Miss 
Laura S. Johnson. 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 


Mrs. G. M. Miles, Miss Eleanor Burton, Miss 
S. F. Glenn, Mr. J. L. Jones, Mr. C. E. Burney, 
Miss E. M. Coleman, Mrs. E, K. Mills. 


VANCE COUNTY 
Central Graded School Unit 


Mrs. Mary Eaton, Mrs. T. S. Eaton, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Yarborough, Miss S. P. Eaton, Miss Estelle 
Nichols, Mrs. Margaret McCoy, Mrs. Mary Ida 


Stamper, Mrs. Lizzie Harris, Mr. Edwin D. John- 


son. 
Kittrell College Unit 
President Charles E. Stewart, 
Walker, Mr. P. A. Williams. 


County Unit 


Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Mrs. A. S. Gaither, 
Georgia Taylor, Mrs.~ Ethel Bullock, Mrs. 
Taylor, Mrs. Henrietta Lewis, Mrs. Jennie D. 
Satterwhite, Mr. P. tH. Lewis, Mrs. Katie C. 
Smart, Mrs. Annie T. Jeffers, Miss Alberta Ford, 
Miss Virginia Hicks, Miss Alberta Koyster, Miss 
Maggie marris, Miss Gladys Cooke, Miss Mildred 
Jackson, Mrs. Hinora B. Brown, Mr. George W. 
Wright, Mrs. W. J. Taylor, Mrs. F. A. Ropinson, 
br. J. A. Cotton, Mrs. Mary Hodges, Mr. Alex 
Bullock, Mr. H. A. Williams, Miss Carrie Allen, 
lviiss Luey Henderson, Mr. K. H. Adams, Mr. O. ‘Ll. 
Kobinson, Miss Carrie Hawkins Seweu, Miss An- 
nie M. Pailen, Prof. W. EK. Williams, Mr. J. H. 
raulkner, Mr. C. A. Wiliams. 


WAKE COUNTY 
Shaw University Unit 


Miss Hilda A. Davis, Mrs. Vivian Cameron, Mr. 
Sam MM. Carter, Mr. 1’. Pv. Payne, Mr. Cnarles 
R. wason, President Wm. Stuart Nelson, Mr. . C. 
Horton, Mr. Nessun H. Harris. 


Crosby-Garfield School Unit 
Prof. W. H. Fuller, Miss EH. F. Greene, Miss 
A. B. Rhone, wWirs. M. M. Young, Miss N. V. ‘lace, 
Miss M. '’. Brooks, Miss L. M. Hunter, Mrs. M.A 
Watson, Mrs. M. A. Gorham, Mrs. 1. A. Leake, 
Miss Mary Philips, Mrs. Alice Jones. 


Lucile Hunter School Unit 


Mrs. J. A. Williams, Miss Rachel McCauley, Mrs. 
N. P. Frazier, Mrs. Eliza A. Davis, Mrs. Celia J. 
Wortham, Mrs. A. G. Logan, Mrs. Clinton Bb. 
Ligon, Mrs. Hattie Mitcheil, Miss M. R. Lucas. 


Oberlin School Unit 

Mrs. Mattie McKelley, Miss R. E. Manley, Miss 

Mamie Flagg. 
St. Augustine’s College Unit 

Dean Chas. H. Boyer, Prof. Geo. H. Mitchell, 
Prof. James Carrol McCoy, Miss Jessie Guernsey, 
Prof. Perey Young. 

Berry O'Kelly Training School 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Miss Nellie Snipes. 


Miss L. D. 


Mrs. 
Mabel 


Washington High School Unit 


Miss P. M. Love, Miss O. W. Hayes, Mrs. L. P. 
Eaton, Mrs. M. M. Bright, Mrs. A. P. O’Kelley, 
Mrs: (C2 Mee Prather, iMirs. i) P: Maye, Mrs. C. ‘IT. 
Jordan, Miss Louise M. Latham, Miss Emily Mae 
iiorgan, Mr. M. W. Akins, Mr. J. L. Levister, Miss 
Mae Ligon, Miss Willa Robinson, Miss Ruth Bow- 
ling, Miss Ida Evans, Miss Sims, Miss N. H. 
Morgan, Miss Clara Brown, Miss L. R. Williams, 
Mrs. B. E. Branch, Mrs. N. Fuller, Mrs. I. 
Mitchell, Miss Ethel Lexing, Miss Susie M. Vick. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Mamie H. Pate, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, 
Mrs. Margaret Adams, Miss Mamie L. Merritt, 
Miss Oral Lee Morgan, Mrs. Vera J. A. Bryant, 
Mrs. Geneva P. Brown, Miss Ethel Johnson, Mrs. 
Bessie W. Moore, Mr. John Smith, Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Massenburg, Mrs. Mollie Danston, Miss Daisy 
Dunn, Mrs. Maggie Hall, Mr. S. S. Hall, Miss 
Lucy M. Pulley, Mrs. Beulah R. Robinson, Mrs. 
Edith Easterling, Miss Dorothy A. Peebles, Miss 
Missouri Smothers, Miss Alice C. Smith, Miss 
Lena F. Mariott, Miss Lucile Leonard, Mr. Clar- 
ence Toole, Mrs. Lucile Campbell Grant, Miss 
Cora A. Watson, Mr. W. J. Suggs, Miss Pearl 
Smith, Miss Robert Harrington, Mr. A. A. Jones, 
Miss Blonnie Merritt, Mrs. Geter, Mr. W. M. Mc- 
Elrath, Mrs. Alice J. Dunston, Miss Mildred Tay- 
lor, Miss Eva R. Everett, Miss Ethel Simms, Mrs 
Katherine M. Woodson, Miss Rachel Hall, Miss 
Maggie Haywood, Miss Ethel Alston, Mrs. Odessa 
Roberts, Mrs. Easter G. Hinton, Mr. Mercer Ray, 
Miss Ella J. Ligon, Miss Ernestine Haywood, Mr. 
C. C. Jones, Miss Ida Garner, Miss Amelia Atkins, 
Rev. H. R. Holt, Mr. James Watkins, Mr. Charles 
Marriott, Miss Gladys Laws, Mrs. Effie Ballentine, 
Miss A. D. Turner, Mrs. Eva P. Wiley, Miss 
Louise Laboo, Mr. William Hunt, Mrs. Lizzie 


Foster, Mr. R. A. Carroll, Mr. J. W. Meadows, 
Mrs. J. W. Meadows, Mrs. Katie Haywood, Miss 
M. B. Stanley, Miss L. B. Tilly, Mrs. Mattie 
Hill Dunn, Miss Rosa Hill, Mrs. Lucy Fain 


Thompson, Mr. D. D. Davis, Miss Ora Lee Bur- 
nette, Mrs. Mabel McCauley Matthews, Miss E. 
Louise Cooper, Miss Ora Hunter, Miss Cora Wat- 


son, Mrs. Ester Harris, Mr. C. C. Clark, Miss 
Maud McKinney, Mr. R. E. Lane, Mr. R. W. 


Pate, Mrs. L. M. Dornigan, Mrs. Harriet E. Gill, 


Mrs. Sarah B. Sharper, Mrs. Minnie C. Perry, 
Mrs. Mamie N. Perry, Mrs. Ruby Wood Hinton, 
Miss Sadie B. Harris, Miss Mabel Moore, Mrs. 


Annie E. Golphin, Miss Gladys Arnold, Mrs. L. M. 
McClain. 
At Large Unit 


Mrs. A. B. Starlings, Mr. Harold Jones, Miss 
Bessie M. Coleraine, Rev. M. W. Williams, Rev. 
J. H. Clanton, Mrs. Annie W. Holland, Mr. L. H. 


Roberts, Mr. G. H. Ferguson, Mr. H. L. Trigg, 
br. N. C. Newbold, Lieutenant Lawrence A. 
Oxley, Dr. G. E. Davis. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Prof. W. M. Berry. 


WARREN COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mrs. Mamie O. Alston, Mrs. Julia R. Height, 
Miss Lula B. Ingram, Mrs. Annie B. Alston, Mr. 
D. M. Jarnagin, Mrs. Mary C. Alston, Mr. M. A. 
Johuson, Miss Rosa H. Alston, Miss Cludie Jones, 
Miss Juanita EH. Aiston, Miss Beatrice Jones, Miss 
Maude M. Anderson, Mrs. Mary L. Arrington, 
Miss Olivia Kelley, Miss Mary K. Baldwin, Mr. 
A. 'f. Kelly, Mrs. Mary D. Batts, Mrs. Lillie M. 
Leak, Mr. J. L. Bolden, Miss Sarah A. Lofton, 
Mrs. J. L. Bolden, Miss Wiiie Long, Mrs. Lucy 


M. Boyd, Miss Geneva Madison, Miss Gracie 
Branch, Mrs. Precious F.. Mallory, Mr. C. H. 
Brown, Miss Susanna Matthewson, Mr. A. A. 


Burgins, Rev. G. H. Cheek, Rev. J. HW. McGrier, 
Miss Annie L. Cheek, Mrs. J. E. McGrier, Rev. 
H. Y. Cheek, Mrs. Susie E. Miles, Mrs. H. Y. 
Cheek, Miss Candace Charleston, Miss. Annie M. 
Omohundro, Mrs. tdna W. Dancy, Miss Mary Pa- 
tillo, Mrs. Mary L. H. Pede, Mr. R. W. Davis, 


Mrs. R. W. Davis, Mrs. Nevie J. Powell, Miss 
Luna P. Davis, Mrs. Birdie G. Plummer, Miss 
Winnie B. Dowtin, Mr. James Plummer, Miss 
‘enna M. Ellis, Mrs. Della A. W. Pugh, Mrs. 


Mabel P. Falkner, Mr. R. H. Ransom, Mr. C. C. 
ritts, Mrs. R. H: Ransom, Mrs. C. C. Fitts, Miss 
HKleanor V. Ratley, Mrs. Hlizabeth itts, Miss Lena 
G. Smith, Mr. H. E. Fortson, Miss Anna K. 
Smith, Mrs. H. E. Fortson, Miss Betty M. Solo- 
mon, Miss Vinnetta Graves, Mrs. Aurelia C. 
Green, Mrs. Enolia Streeter, Mrs. Mary H. Green, 
Miss Ada B. Strong, Mrs. Katie O. Green, Miss 
Melvina Stroud, Mr. Walter W. Harris, Mrs. Hla 
J. Sykes, Mr. Carl A. Harris, Miss Miidred H. 
Harris, Mr. Bernice A. Thornton, Miss Emma B. 
Harris, Mrs. Mabel Turner, Miss Jacksie Har- 
grove, Mrs. Pattie G. Tyson, Mrs. Annie C. Harte, 
Miss Laura P.* Vanhook, Mrs. Minerva A. Hawk- 
ins, Miss Cornelia Warwick, Mrs. M. Halcy uiason, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Henderson, Miss Freddie War- 
wick, Miss Willie G. Watson, Miss Lucile Watson, 
Mrs. Lucy D. Watson, Mr. Alexander West, Mrs. 
Winnie B. Williams, Miss Edna M. Williams, Miss 
Marjorie Williams, Miss Annie M. Witherspoon, 
Miss Celia A. Woodward, Miss Lucy M. Wortham, 
Miss HKleanor Wright, Miss Jessie Wright, Mr. 
C. S. Wynn, Miss Flora W. Alston, Miss Leitha 
Jones, Mrs. Eva B. Pope. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Goldsboro City Schools Unit 


Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Rosa Atmore, Miss 
Lillie Baker, Miss Vina D. Battle, Mr. C. W. 
Bond, Miss Alice H. Brown, Mr. Hugh V. Brown, 
Miss Mary V. Brown, Miss Arabia . Bunn, Mr. 


J. H. Carney, Miss M. V. Carney, Miss M. P. 
Christian, Mr. R. C. Christian, Mrs. Julia A. 
Croom, Miss Valeria Edwards, Miss Nellie M. 
Fairley, Miss Virginia L. Faison, Miss Susie 


Faucette, Miss Geneva J. Fields, Mr. Walter A. 
Foster, Mr. N. J. Frederick, Miss Mary L. Gavin, 
Miss Pauline S. Graham, Miss Rosa Gray, Mr. 
J. E. Green, Miss Susie E. Green, Miss Charity S. 
Hatcher, Mr. A. S. Hogans, Mr. M. B. Holt, Mr. 
S. Y. Holt, Miss Cora Johnson, Miss Odala John- 
son, Mr. T. S. Johnson, Miss Wilma Jones, Mr. 
E. W. Leak, Miss Ardelia M. Lucas, Miss Ethel 
McCulley, Miss Ruby T. Marshall, Mr. Cecil C. 
Miller, Miss Arlena J. Riggsbee, Miss Elna Sasser, 
Miss Valnolia G. Scott, Miss Geneva Parker, Miss 
Beatrice B. Underwood, Miss Hattie B. Whitley, 
Miss Jessie Williams, Mr. R. V. Wright, Miss 
Sadie Grantham. 


Fremont Unit 


Mr. N. A. Cheek, Mr. J. H. Baker, Mrs. M. P. 
Lane, Miss Christine Clark, Miss Evangeline 
Forbes, Miss Irene Simons, Miss Gladys Stinson, 
Miss P. L. Keen. 


WILSON COUNTY 


Wilson High School Group 


Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mr. A. M. Dupree, Mrs, M. EF. 
Key Whitehead, Mr. H. M. Davis, Mr. A. H. 
Jones, Mr. C. F. Hunt, Miss Eloise Hobson. 


Stantonsburg Street School Unit 


Mrs. G. E. Wyche, Mrs. F. B. Whitley, Mrs. 
Eva J. Coley, Mrs. J. E. Hunter, Mrs. M. W. 
Hines, Mrs. C. E. Fitts, Mrs. Lucy G. Davis, Mrs. 
Ruth C. Everett, Mrs. Cecelia A. Norwood, Mrs. 
Addie D. Butterfield, Mrs. Tempsie Jones, Mrs. 
E. P. Reid, Mrs. P. H. Stanback, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Vick, Mrs. Marie R. Mitchner, Mrs. A. L. Barnes, 
Mrs. J. B. Harroll, Mrs. S. L. Wilson, Miss L. O. 
Cherry, Miss M. L. Robertson, Miss I. M. Langley. 


ADDRESSES UNKNOWN 


M. W. Cherry, Miss Amelia Hot, 
McCleary. 


Mrs. Miss 
Tamer 


FLORIDA 
Mr. Dista H. Caldwell, Daytona Beach. 





Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


Schools registering 100 per cent in Membership are here listed, though 
belonging to units that are not registered 100 per cent. 


Errors will be gladly corrected and any omissions will be inserted in the next issue. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 

Alamance County Training School 
BEAUFORT COUNTY 

Washington City Schools 
BERTIE COUNTY 

Bertie Unit 

Windsor Colored High School, Windsor 

County Training School Unit, Powellsville 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY 

Hill Street High School Unit 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill School, Morganton 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, Concord 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Camden County Unit 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Catawba County Unit 
Ridgeview High School Unit, Hickory 


CRAVEN COUNTY 
West Street School Unit, New Bern 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Fayetteville State Normal Unit 
BE. B. Smith High School, Fayetteville 
Southside School Unit, Fayetteville 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Unit 
Douglas High School Unit, Warsaw 
Douglas Elementary School, Warsaw 
Charles E. Perry High School, Kenansville 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Durham County Unit 
Pearson Hlementary School, Durham 
East End School Unit, Durham 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Edgecombe County Unit 
Rocky Mount City Schools Unit, Rocky Mount 
Tarboro City Schools Unit, Tarboro 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Forsyth County Unit 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem 
Columbia Heights School, Winston-Salem 
Atkins High School, Winston-Salem 
Woodland Avenue Unit, Winston-Salem 


GASTON COUNTY 
Gaston County Unit 
GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School, Sunbury 
GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Mary Potter School Unit, Oxford 
GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Unit 
GUILFORD COUNTY 
Jacksonville School, Greensboro 
J. B. Dudley High School, Greensboro 
Percy Street School, Greensboro 
J. C: Price Elementary School, Greensboro 





HALIFAX COUNTY 
Halifax County Unit 
Eastman High School, Ringwood 


HERTFORD COUNTY 


Hertford County Unit 
Waters Training School, Winton 


IREDELL COUNTY 
Tredell County Unit 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Short Journey School, Smithfield 


LENOIR COUNTY 
Lenoir County Unit 
Adkins High School, Kinston 
Tower Hill—Lincoln City Schools Unit, Kinston 


LINCOLN County 
Lincoln County Unit 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Second Ward High School, Charlotte 
Hill Street School, Charlotte 
Alexander Street School Unit, Charlotte 
Morgan School, Charlotte 
Fairview School, Charlotte 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
New Hanover County Unit 
Williston Industrial School, Wilmington 
Peabody Elementary School, Wilmington 
Williston Primary School, Wilmington 
RICHMOND COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Colored High School, Rockingham 
Capital Highway School, Hamlet 
Morrison Training School, Hoffman 
East Hamlet School, Hamlet 
Morris R. Mitchell School, Ellerbe 
Ashley Chapel School, Rockingham 
ROBESON COUNTY 
Robeson County Training School Unit, Maxton 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville City Schools, Reidsville 
ROWAN COUNTY 
Rowan County Unit 
Price High School, Salisbury 
Lincoln School Group, Salisbury 
Monroe Street School, Salisbury 
SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Unit 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY 
Transylvania County Unit 
VANCE COUNTY 
Central Graded School, Henderson 
WAKE COUNTY 
Wake County Unit 
WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Group 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Wayne County Group 
Colored High School, Fremont 
WILSON COUNTY 
Stantonsburg Street School, Wilson 
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TOMORROW’S GREATNESS 


by FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 
President, University of North Carolina 


S we do our day’s work and dream our dreams that the farms 
and factories, schools and churches, dynamos and libraries 
will all join in the building of a more economically produc- 

tive and spiritually beautiful civilization, let us place in the center 
of it all not mechanisms but personality, not products but spirit, 
and not the dividends of today but the children of tomorrow. For 
it is after all for the children we build in the stuff of human life 
for the North Carolina of tomorrow. No American pioneers who 
stood with axes and rifles along the fringe of the unconquered 
wilderness ever faced an adventure more thrilling than that 
which calls to us today as we stand with books, ideas, and inquir- 
ing minds along the frontier of the vast possibilities of our yet 
unmastered civilization. Stout be your hearts as you blaze the 





trail toward the great tomorrow! 
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The North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


is the 


Only Professional Teachers’ 
Organization in the State 
for Negroes 


Its purposes are definite and achievable. 


It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers which 
has in its files applications from more than one hundred 
teachers, and during the current year has placed a 
number of teachers in good schools. 





It recognizes as its first obligation the conservation 
of the youth of the State. 


It advocates equal salary for equal service to every 
teacher. 


It strives to be informing as to all educational move- 
ments worth while both in and out of the State. 


It seeks to be a vehicle of thought for tne teachers 
who wish to give expression to progressive thinking. 





It seeks the loyal support of the six thousand Negro 
teachers in the State. It has the loyal support of more 
than half of the teachers. 


— “We want your support. Are you a member? 
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A Scale for Measuring the Attitudes 
of Negroes Toward Whites 


By PRoF. JOHN L, TILLEY 


Acting Dean of School of Religion, Shaw University 


ASIC to the full life and 
development of any in- 
dividual or group are 
§ opportunities for and 

encouragement for in- 

0 tercourse with other in- 
dividuals and groups 

which encourage and foster crea- 
tive, constructive, and enriching 
experiences. The denial of such 
forces upon the individual or group 
so handicapped a cramped, crushed, 
and crippled existence and may en- 
courage perversion of the noblest 
tendencies and potential character- 
istics. Wherever groups with wide- 
ly divergent cultures or social back- 
grounds exist in great proximity 
there is often a fear on the part of 
one or both that something will be 
lost to its culture by the contact of 
the other on one hand and that 
something is being denied the one 
for growth and expression on the 
other hand. Such fear or sensitive- 
ness on both sides tends to take the 
form of antagonistic attitude and 
may express itself in forms detri- 
mental to the mutual social good. 

Here in the United States the Ne- 

gro and white races have lived to- 

gether for many years and are 
working out a mutual destiny. 

Some very fine adjustments have 

been made in working for the at- 

tainment of the common good; 
however, some maladjustments re- 
main to embarrass and hinder 
everyone. Racial antagonism and 
bitterness on the part of both 
groups prevent progress in the 
right direction. It is also true that 
antagonism prevents objective and 
unbiased consideration of any situ- 
ation and precipitates unwise and 
destructive action. The absence of 
sensitiveness to maladjustments 
and injustices in our society will 
give strength to the social inertia 
that opposes advancement. 
Attitude, then, is a most potent 
factor in retrogression or advance- 
ment toward universal happiness 
and well-being. The development 





of proper social attitudes on the 
part of citizens is as certainly an 
educational responsibility of society 
as that of giving training in knowl- 
edge and skills. As advancement in 
educational procedures was greatly 
enhanced by the discovery and re- 
finement of instruments to measure 
intelligence and achievement, so 
will advancement be made in the 
much neglected and greatly needed 
field of proper development of right 
social attitudes when instruments 
for their measurement are devel- 
oped. Much progress has already 
been made in this field. Various 
methods of measuring attitudes 
have been developed, but one of the 
most scientific was by Dr. L. L. 
Thurstone of the University of Chi- 
cago, following the earlier psycho- 
physical techniques. Following this 
method, several attitude scales have 
been made. Among the scales de- 
veloped are those to measure atti- 
tude toward God, attitude toward 
the Bible, attitude toward war, at- 
titude toward prohibition, and atti- 
tude toward the Negro. Using the 
psycho-physical method, the writer 
has constructed and applied a scale 
to measure attitudes toward 
whites. Such a scale is needed to 
explore one of the Negro’s funda- 
mental social attitudes. 

One of the underlying assump- 
tions was that attitudes may be 
expressed in the statement of an 
opinion, relative to something to- 
ward which one has some attitude. 
If statements expressing some defi- 
nite attitude toward some particu- 
lar thing can be graduated, ranging 
all the way from extreme antago- 
nism to extreme friendliness, the at- 
titude of the person checking them 
can be determined by the state- 
ments which he endorses or rejects 
as representing his feeling. For the 
construction of the scale more than 
two hundred statements were se- 
lected from a variety of sources 
representing all degrees of atti- 
tudes of Negroes toward white peo- 


ple, ranging from the most bitter 
antagonism to the most profound 
adoration. The statements were so 
edited that they were brief and not 
ambiguous, thus assuring the same 
interpretation by different persons 
who checked them. Some of the 
statements were eliminated in the 
refining process; one hundred and 
thirty were left when the process 
was ended. These were numbered: 
for identification, mimeographed on 
slips of paper, and placed in an en- 
velope with eleven other slips, each 
of which was marked with a Ro- 
man numeral from I to XI, inclu- 
sive. Competent judges were asked 
to sort these statements according 
to the degree of antagonism or 
friendliness expressed, arranging 
them in the eleven piles, using the 
slips with Roman numerals in nu- 
merical order. The sortings of 
twenty-five Negroes and twenty- 
five whites were compared to see if 
the attitude of the sorter influenced 
the sorting. The attitude of the 
sorter seemed to make no differ- 
ence, as the linear plot was high: 
the Pearson correlation coefficient 
being .989. 

The sorting of fifty persons was 
used to determine the scale value 
of each statement. A frequency 
percentile curve was drawn to de- 
termine the scale value of each 
statement. Class intervals 0-11 
were plotted on the x axis and the 
proportion of judgments on the 
y axis to indicate the distribution 
of the statements by the fifty sort- 
ers in the eleven piles. Four state- 
ments were selected for each posi- 
tion on the scale, thus giving two 
for each positicn on each form. 
Others were eliminated. Those 
statements that had the smallest 
Q value, representing the least am- 
biguity, other things being equal, 
were selected. The scale consists of 
two forms, A and B, which were 
correlated by experiment, so that 
they measure practically the same 
thing. A person may check one 
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form at one time and the other at 
a later time to determine any 
change in attitude and in what di- 
rection the change takes place. 
Each statement has a scale value. 
Persons who wish to take the test 
are given the scale and asked to put 
a check (\/) before a statement if 
they agree with it, to put a cross 
(<) if they disagree, and a ques- 
tion mark (?) if they are unde- 
cided. To obtain the score, the 
scale values of all the statements 
checked are added and the sum is 
divided by the number of state- 
ments checked. This gives the 
mean score value of the statements 
checked, which is the score show- 
ing the position of the subject on 
the scale. The scale value or score 
of the group is the mean of the 
score of all those in the group who 
checked the scale, There is no high 


score and no low score. This pro- 
vides objective language in which 
to express certain comparisons of 
attitude. 

The test was given to two hun- 
dred persons for experimental pur- 
poses. To check the validity of the 
scale each subject’s score on scale 
was compared with the free state- 
ments expressing his attitude and 
reasons for it. Of course such com- 
parisons must of necessity be sub- 
jective. However, the score of a 
subject and his free statement com- 
pared favorably. For example, the 
person having a score of 3, which 
represented the most antagonism 
among those tested, made a state- 
ment that represented also extreme 
bitterness. The same was true with 
others whose score was small. In 
each case some very unpleasant ex- 
periences were indicated. On the 
other hand, those whose scores 
were large, indicating great friend- 
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liness, made free statements that 
showed friendly attitudes. They 
consistently stated that their ex- 
periences with whites had been 
pleasant. Persons whose score was 
about 6, which showed a more or 
less neutral attitude, in their free 
statements indicated the same 
thing. 

The scale may be used equally 
well for individuals or groups, and 
by using both forms, A and B, one 
can determine any change in atti- 
tude over a period of time, after 
some experience that has inter- 
racial significance, or after some 
program or experiment in inter- 
racial good-will. A knowledge of 


‘existing attitudes as may be re- 


vealed by use of the scale may 
serve as a base for an educational 
program which will lead to the de- 
velopment of the attitude necessary 
for mutual interracial good-will, 
understanding, and achievement. 


Smith Professor Wins Doctorate In Zoology 


Russell Lloyd Anderson First Negro Ph.D. of University of Pittsburgh 


PIHE first of the young group of 
is professors at Johnson C. 
| %-] Smith University to receive 
his degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy is Russell Lloyd Anderson. 
He is, moreover, the first Negro 
student to win the doctorate at the 
University of Pittsburgh. This 
honor came at the recent August 
convocation to the young scientist, 
who has been for the last three 
years head of the department of 
biology at Johnson C. Smith. 


Dr. Anderson was graduated 
from Westinghouse High School of 
Pittsburgh with highest honors in 
1924. He received the degrees of 
B.S. in 1928 and M.S. in 1931, from 
the University of Pittsburgh. His 
doctoral dissertation, “Skin Graft 
Reactions in Relation to Taxonomy 
in Urodeles of the Genus Triturus,” 
was considered one of the most 
conclusive in his department for 
the year. 

During his college career Profes- 
sor Anderson was connected with 









the Alpha Sign Company of Pitts- 
burgh, and he also served for a time 





Pror. RUSSELL LLOYD ANDERSON 


as secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Wilmerding, Pa. 

Dr. Anderson plans to devote 
himself to biological research for 


the future. He has already sub- 
mitted the following original re- 
search publications: 


1. “Freezing Technique for the 
Histological Study of Pigments in 
Amphibian Integument,” published 
in Science, March, 1932. 

2. “Temperature and Other Fac- 
tors Concerned in Male Biparen- 
talism in Harbrobracon Juglandis,” 
published in The American Natu- 
ralist, September-October, 19382, in 
collaboration with Dr. P. W. Whit- 
ing, professor of Zoology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

3. “Integumental Grafts as In- 
dicators of Taxonomic Relation- 
ship in Urodeles of the Genus Tri- 
turus,” Anatomical Record, De- 
cember, 1932. 

He holds membership in the fol- 
lowing professional societies: 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; Genetics 
Society of America. 

Dr. Anderson is a member of the 
Omega Psi Phi fraternity. 
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Essentials to the Improvement of 
High School Teaching 


By WILLIAM C. DONNELL 


Head Department of Education, J.C. Smith University 


VERY loyal citizen 
wishes to see the school 
in his community have 
beautiful buildings and 
grounds. These build- 
ings should be so con- 
structed that both teach- 


i 
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ers and pupils may work under | 


healthful conditions. The portable 
equipment of this school must be 
definitely adapted to the needs of 
the subjects taught therein. 

The curriculum of the school is 
of vital importance in that it de- 
termines to a great extent how the 
time of both teacher and pupil will 
be spent. The curriculum must 
provide suitable materials for the 
learning activities of the pupils. 
The subject materials must be in- 
tegrated so that the student may 
see the definite relation existing in 
the materials taught. The teacher 
must break down (in the school) 
the subject barriers so as to in- 
tensify the desired subject rela- 
tionships. 

The problems of contemporary 
life must be given some place in 
the curriculum. The course of 
study, in the school, indicates the 
scope of materials to be covered 
during the year, and should sug- 
gest methods of procedures to be 
used by the teacher. 


In using the teaching materials 
teachers are confronted with many 
questions. Among these we may 
list the following: How much time 
should be given to this item? How 
many topics can be taught? What 
topics require the greatest amount 
of teacher-instruction? What per- 
centage of the time must be given 
to supervised study? What stand- 
ards are desirable for class attain- 
ment? How often must these 
standards be revised? 

In the construction of any pro- 
gram of teaching the time element 
must be given thorough considera- 
tion, and in addition should con- 
sider the individual needs of the 


group. To improve high school in- 
struction we may group our stu- 
dents according to their abilities 
and capacities, as individuals are 
different in these characteristics. 
To provide adequately for individ- 
ual differences, the teacher must 
take advantage of the many devices 
and techniques of teaching. Several 
of the usable techniques are as fol- 
lows: (1) Project teaching, (2) 
unit teaching, (3) the problem 
technique, and others; but all re- 
quire a specific amount of supple- 
mentary material. Much of this 
material should be obtainable from 
the library. This material is in- 
adequate in many high schools, 
due to the poor library facilities. 
Without supplementary material 
the child’s knowledge is limited to 
the textbook regardless of the 
method or methods used. If such 
a situation is permitted to exist, 
the student obtains only a limited 
amount of information, which re- 
sults in a decidedly narrow concep- 
tion of the subject and possesses 
very little inspiration to pursue the 
subject farther. The purpose of 
the instruction technique should be 
to keep all pupils working up to 
their capacity. 

If we are teaching the social sub- 
jects it is essential that we go 
deeper than the mere reading of 
current events. The teacher must 
awaken the student to his respon- 
sibility for making the world a 
better place in which to live. In- 
struction must be integrated with 
community problems, projects, and 
needs. In order to do this the 
teacher must recognize the needs 
of the community in the teaching 
of the subject. A degree of respon- 
siveness to community needs is es- 
sential to improved teaching. The 
wide-awake teacher in the high 
school must become a part of his 
community. He must participate 
in the various activities of the com- 
munity. It is evident that some 
schools represent a world set apart 


from real life. The teachers have 
believed that active participation 
would result ina loss of dignity and 
would be of no definite use in de- 
veloping a teaching program. Stu- 
dents must be taught how to live 
in the high school as well as in the 
home or in any other social insti- 
tution. The teacher as a part of 
the school has a definite function 
in the teaching process. The com- 
munity offers the best laboratory 
or field for experimentation. The 
mastery of facts and principles 
still dominates our teaching to a 
large extent at the expense of the © 
development of the large principles 
and generalizations which grow out 
of the understanding of the sub- 
ject. It is up to the teacher to 
develop the habits so essential to 
human living. 

In the school today students 
ask numberless questions. Some of 
these are asked to test the teacher’s 
knowledge and others are asked to 
secure information in which they 
are vitally interested. Good teach- 
ing stimulates this interest from 
time to time through a vitalization 
of the subject matter involved. The 
teacher of growing boys and girls 
must create the learning situation 
through the skillful handling of 
concrete materials of instruction. 
The teacher must introduce the 
new teaching methods and proce- 
dures which will result in a more 
natural way of learning and should 
lead to the development of more 
self-direction. The incentives used 
should have a positive value to the 
student. The teaching must pro- 
vide purposeful activity. The 
teacher should assign work having 
a definite aim. Just to keep high 
school pupils busy is not sufficient. 
The knowledge, ideals, and atti- 
tudes of the pupils will range on an 
identical plane with those of the 
teacher. 

After having taught the best 
materials selected, it is necessary 
to form satisfactory means of 
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measuring the results of instruc- 
tion. This is done usually by means 
of an examination given for each 
course in the curriculum. In this 
integrated form of teaching advo- 
cated we would measure the re- 
sults of teaching by means of a 
general comprehensive test rather 
than in terms of credits. 

The real success of a teacher’s 
work can be measured by the abil- 
ity of students to make their full 
contribution and adjustment to the 
social order in which they live. The 
teacher must form contacts which 


will give information concerning 
community attitudes. Only fre- 
quent first-hand contacts will pro- 
vide adequate information. 

The training of the teacher is an 
important factor in the improve- 
ment of teaching. A well-equipped 
school with poor teachers, or with 
teachers lacking the — essential 
knowledge of subject matter, may 
be classed as decidedly inferior. 
Special training is requisite for the 
successful operation of the newer 
teaching devices and techniques. 

It is necessary to remember that 
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a misfit in the teaching profession 
can do more damage than we some- 
times think. There should be a 
wholesome respect and desire for 
teaching live boys and girls. 

To improve teaching we must 
work with our fellow teachers and 
supervisors. The teacher must be 
cheerful, tactful, and inspire the 
respect of the entire class. She 
must have confidence in her ability. 

Lastly, it is our fundamental 
duty to produce students who will 
be ladies and gentlemen and, above 
all, good citizens. 


High Tribute Paid Mrs. Annie W. Holland 
_ State Supervisor of Negro El. Schools 


RS. ANNIE W. HOLLAND, 
ue who for thirteen years was 
1 State Supervisor of Elemen- 


tary Schools, died suddenly 
Saturday morning, January 6th, 
while addressing a county-wide 
teachers meeting in the auditorium 
of the Louisburg High School. 
Her body was brought to Raleigh, 
where on Monday appropriate 
memorial services were held in the 
First Baptist Church, of which 
‘she was a member. The services 
conformed strictly to the following 
program: 

Rev. 0. S. BULLOCK, 
Master of Ceremonies. 

Organ Prelude—‘Free As a Bird.” 
Invocation—Rey. Gro. A. FISHER. 


Music—“When I Get to the End of the 
Way.’ First Baptist CHURCH CHOIR. 
Scripture Reading. 
Music—‘“Deep River.” 
CHORAL CLUB. 
Sermon—Rey. O. S. BULLOCK, 
First Baptist Church, Raleigh. 
Music—“There Is No Death.” Sv. Av- 
GUSTINE’S COLLEGE DOUBLE QUARTET. 
Messages—Mrs. M. A. C. HOLLIDAY. 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Pastor, 


Two- or three-minute talks: 

Dr. A. T. ALLEN, Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Dr. S. G. ATKINS, Public Colleges. 

Dr. H. lL. McCrorey, Private Colleges. 

Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, State Home 
Demonstration Agent. 

Mrs. L. B. Yancey and Mrs. Rose D. 
Accrey, speaking for Jeanes Teach- 
ers. 

PRESIDENT O. R. POPE, 
Teachers Association. 

Mrs. J. A. Corron, speaking for the 
N. GC. Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 


speaking for 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. LOCKHART, 
speaking for County Superintendents. 

Music—“Going Home.” First BaAprist 
CHURCH CHOIR. 

Dr. G. E. Davis, Secretary State Teach- 
ers Association. 

Lizutenant L, A. Oxtrey, Director of 
Negro Welfare. 

Mr. H. lL. Trice, Mr. G. H. FEeRGuson, 
and Dr. N. C. Newsotn, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Pror. T. S. lysorpDEN, speaking for per- 
sonal friends. 

Recessional—‘‘Shall We Gather At the 
River.” 


Splendid tribute to the life and 
work of this pioneer in the field of 
supervision in North Carolina 
from 1918 to 1934 was paid her in 
this service conducted under the 
direction of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. The body 
rested in the chancel of the church 
from 10 a.m., attended by a body- 
guard of eight pupils representing 
the city elementary schools. 

From Governor Ehringhaus 
came a telegram expressing regret 
at her death and lauding the great 
services she had rendered the State. 

After the service the body was 
taken to her home in Franklin, Va., 
where interment took place. At- 
tending the final rites at Franklin 
from this State were: Dr. N. C. 
Newbold, State Director Negro Ed- 
ucation; Assistant Director G. H. 
Ferguson; H. L. Trigg, State In- 
spector of High Schools; Lieuten- 
ant Lawrence A. Oxley, State Di- 
rector of Negro Welfare; Dr. G. E. 
Davis, Executive Secretary of the 


State Teachers Association; Dr. C. 
S. Brown, president of Waters 
High School; Mr. J:.C.: Hubbard, 


Farm Demonstrator, Bertie 
County; H. Lb... Mitchell, Farm 
Agent, Gates County; President 


J. H. Bias and Dean 8. D. Williams 
of the State Normal School, Eliza- 
beth -City; Prof. T. S. Cooper, 
principal, Gates County Training 
School, and a large number of 
Jeanes supervisors from the east- 
ern counties. These were repre- 
sented in the service by Mrs. L. B. 
Yancey, who read the telegrams 
and resolutions. 

Mrs. Holland was a graduate of 
Hampton Institute and for a num- 
ber of years took summer courses 
in Education at Columbia Teachers 
College. 

Her work is done—well done! 

Life had been to her a joy. 
There were no parting words, no 
farewells, no testimony. There 
was no need. She had so lived as— 
“To watch for the coming of His feet 

Who is the glory of our blessed Heaven, 

And to look into the gates of His high 
place 

Beyond the sea.” 

She has left to us who had the 
privilege of her personal touch as 
co-workers and to those of a 
younger generation now enjoying 
the benefactions her service helped 
to provide, a profound and im- 
portant lesson: that if the super- 
structure of our character is to ap- 


proach the true ideal of symmetry 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Should Health Education Be a Part of the 
Public School Curriculum? 


IFE is now very complex. 
Changes are taking 
place so rapidly that 

& || only the physically and 

i) 4 mentally fit person will 

@a ||| be able to make whole- 

some adjustments to his 
many perplexing life situations. It 
is obvious that the education of the 
child for this ever-changing, pro- 
gressive world is too great a task 
for any one institution. It necessi- 
tates many institutions—the home, 
the school, the church, the press, 
the theater, and industries. Yet 
the school is the one institution 
which leads all the other institu- 
tions in helping the child to meet 
his situations manfuily and suc- 
cessfully. 

As a preparation of children for 
these many perplexing life experi- 
ences, the school has as its objec- 
tives the following: 


. Good health. 

. Worthy home membership. 

Command of the fundamen- 
tals. 

Loyal citizens. 

. Wise use of leisure. 

. Vocational efficiency. 

. Ethical character. 


NO eR 
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The realization of all the objec- 
tives of education depends to a 
large extent upon the degree to 
which the health objective is 
reached. Dr. W. S. Rankin has 
wisely expressed this relationship 
to the whole of life in this way: 

“First. Health largely determines the 
factors of interest and endurance. 


“Second. Interest and endurance de- 
termine efficiency. 

“Third. Efficiency during youth, in 
studies and games, and during maturity 
in the more Serious tasks of life, largely 
determines happiness. 


“Fourth. Happiness largely deter- 
mines disposition and attitudes.” 

Realizing these facts, it is clear 
that only the healthy person is 
capable of achieving the highest 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual 


By MRS. SALINA B. SMITH 
Magnolia Junior High School 


attainments. Therefore, there is a 
need for a health education pro- 
gram which seeks definitely to pro- 
mote and organize the sum total of 
experience in the child-life in such 
a way as to bring about the es- 
tablishing of such attitudes and the 
mastery of such knowledge as con- 
tribute to the best physical and 
mental health. 


That health education should be 
a part of the public school curricu- 
lum is poignantly evident when one 
considers the following facts: 


1. Health is a paramount factor 
in character building. 


A child had been sick for some 
time and was allowed to eat only 
very light food. He became very 
hungry. One day when his mother 
was outdoors he had his sister to 
stand in one door and his brother 
in the other. He then, very nerv- 
ous and weak, crawled in the din- 
ing-room and ate plenty of chit- 
lings. 

The child had disobeyed. But 
why? Yes, hungriness, the foun- 
dation of which was an unhealthy 
body. When the child is denied a 
satisfactory outlet for his impulsive 
urges—and so often a sickly child 
is—he will seek one covertly. The 
outcomes are likely to be varied and 
usually disastrous. The following 
seeds are sown: carefully planned 
lying, stealing, bad temper, inferi- 
ority complex, and murder. Thus 
poor health is very often the source 
of criminal delinquencies, both in 
youth and adults. 


2. The failures and half success 
of adults in both their vocational 
and avocational pursuits are often 
attributed to poor physical condi- 
tion. 

3. The most economical method 
to use in helping a child to acquire 
certain desirable health habits is in 
connection with certain life situa- 
tions. The child meets many of 
these life situations in the school. 


4, The chief virtue of making 
health education a part of the pub- 
lic school curriculum is that it is a 
most effective means of acquiring 
much-needed health knowledge— 
thus spurring the child to practice 
a twenty-four-hour environment. 


5. Seventeen diseases cause thir- 
ty and three-tenths of all deaths 
yearly in North Carolina. These 
are diseases which education can 
do something about. This educa- 
tion should begin in childhood and 
continued throughout life. 

Hence, health maintenance is one 
of the most important aims and ac- 
tivities of school life. Health is the 
recognized essential by which the 
individual effects proper and satis- 
fying adjustments necessary to 
making a living, acquiring knowl- 
edge, attaining the status of good 
citizenship, reaching a _ higher 
morality, and achieving happiness. 
Health importance may be summed 
up in the following lines: 


“IT am the greatest constructive 
force in the life of man. Without 
me his faith weakens, his ambition 
sags, his courage faints, his self- 
confidence departs, his accomplish- 
ments are nil.” 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL 
Character Education. 
Germane. 
State Outline Course of Study. 
Differences in Bright and Dull Chil- 
dren. Harry J. Baker. 


Germane and 


Millions of children and young 
people follow the old worn way to 
the schoolhouse. There they must 
find at least the opportunities of- 
fered so freely to their predeces- 
sors. If there must be a choice, 
build a schoolhouse, and leave a 
road unbuilt, some streets unpaved. 
We must have education; it is 
America’s boast. While other 
things are crumbling, our schools 
must be maintained. — William 
Frederick Bigelow, Editor, Good 
Housekeeping. 
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Developing Leadership Through History 


By Pror. N. C. CROSBY 


Department of History, Johnson CO. Smith University 


HE subject suggests that 

| through the study of 

history we can develop 

® || leadership. Accordingly, 

it becomes necessary, 

for the sake of clear- 

ness, to define the term 

history. Mr. Harvey Robinson 

states that “History, in the broad- 

est sense of the word, is all that we 

know about everything that man 

has done, or thought, or hoped, or 
felt.” 

The content of this discussion is 
based upon the implications which 
this definition suggests, namely: 
man as man has a long history on 
the earth. He goes back a half 
million years or more, and during 
this time the human race has 
learned much. It has persistently 
accumulated’a vast store of new 
knowledge; it has fundamentally 
altered its methods of thought and 
its attitude of mind and has devel- 
oped a host of new tastes and 
ideals. 

Moreover, it has created a new 
world in which it lives—a world of 
intricate social institutions, of in- 
volved mechanical devices and 
processes, of new needs and new 
outlooks. Through selective reca- 
pitulation history reveals the suc- 
cessive stages through which civili- 
zation has advanced. It is of maxi- 
mum importance to all alike, and 
especially him who would lead, to 
be brought up through these stages 
of dawning intelligence, of sav- 
agery, and nascent civilization to 
the present time, if successful ad- 
justments are to be made to the 
complexities of present-day civili- 
zation. Such knowledge is impera- 
tive if the leader is to do, in the 
best way, those things most worth 
doing. 

Educators, students of history, 
and statesmen agree that “No man 
is fit to be entrusted with the con- 
trol of the present who is ignorant 
of the past, and no people who are 
indifferent to their past need hope 
to make their future great.” Dr. 
Klapper, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation in the College of the City of 


New York, emphatically asserts 
that, “Not until we have reproduced 
in the minds of youth the mind of 
the race, not until we have taken 
our boys and girls through the suc- 
cessive stages in our economic, so- 
cial, political, religious, and ethical 
evolution will they understand the 
society in which they live. Not 
until then should they be permitted 
to inherit their sacred trust—the 
shaping of the social order for the 
coming generation.” 

Those who believe in the continu- 
ity of history realize that the insti- 
tutions of today, the present state 
of our political, economic, and social 
order, are but the consequences of 
the past. Hence it is imperative 
and natural to inquire as to the 
sources of the good we enjoy or the 
evils we suffer. From a purely self- 
ish standpoint, to neglect the study 
of history is not wise; if we are 
leaders entrusted with the welfare 
of our fellowmen, it is not just. 

Imagine, if you can, a leader 
whose historical knowledge is defi- 
cient, who knows very little con- 
cerning the successive advances of 
science, the revolutions of the in- 
tellectual world, the progress of the 
human mind, and the gradual im- 
provement of reason. Upon what 
basis can he claim the right to 
shape the destiny of his people? 
He cannot say with Shelley, “I 
know the past, and thence will try 
to glean a warning for the future, 
so that man may profit by his er- 
rors and derive experience from his 
folly.” 

The study of history not only 
acquaints us with the past events 
of human evolution, but serves a 
greater purpose indispensable to 
the development of leadership: It 
broadens the mind, cultivates judg- 
ment and reasoning, teaches one to 
think, prepares the individual for 
intellectual enjoyment, enables one 
to understand the allusions which 
occur so frequently in newspapers, 
magazines, and radio speeches; cre- 
ates new interests and tastes, coun- 
teracts a narrow and _ provincial 
spirit, integrates the personality 


which results in good citizenship 
and in active participation in 
all the institutions of our demo- 
cratic society; it furnishes a me- 
dium for literary expression, sets 
up moral standards and ethical con- 
cepts. The ability to generalize and 
to draw logical inferences may be 
cited as another end product of his- 
torical study. The understanding 
of institutions of one’s environment 
and the appreciation of change, de- 
velopment, nature and state of so- 
ciety is no less important. To this 
array of historical values we must 
add that history properly taught 
begets historical mindedness which 
motivates the investigation of evi- 
dence and the search for truth. 

An extensive study of history 
makes one tolerant and open-mind- 
ed; reveals the need for systema- 
tizing facts and the relationship 
between cause and effect. Finally, 
when we consider the training in 
handling books, training of the im- 
agination, and training in oral ex- 
pression which the study of history 
produces, together with social effi- 
ciency, responsibility, and patriot- 
ism which it engenders, we have 
but a faint idea of the all-inclusive 
character of historical study and 
its value in the training for leader- 
ship. 

“From history,” says Douglass in 
his Secondary Education, “comes 
the concept that human activity 
and social organization is dynamic 
and evolutionary; likewise, there 
comes the realization of the de- 
pendence of the present upon the 
past, the responsibility of the pres- 
ent for the future, and a recogni- 
tion of the continuity of human ex- 
perience and civilization.” 

What other subject embraces so 
many virtues, so essential to a suc- 
cessful leader in this modern, com- 
plex, democratic society ? When we 
consider history from a more per- 
sonal standpoint, its utilitarian 
value to the race is at once appar- 
ent. Just as the study of American 
history infuses into the minds of 
American youths the American 
spirit, a benevolent disposition to- 
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ward all classes of American citi- 
zens, a profound regard for all sec- 
tions of the country, an admiration 
for free institutions, a willing obe- 
dience to the constitution and laws, 
and a deep and abiding love for the 
Union, even so the study of Negro 
history inspires the Negro youths, 
who with equal pride and enthusi- 
asm proclaim the virtues of their 
progenitors and their contributions 
to the present civilization. 

That a knowledge of history is 
an important aid to leadership may 
be more clearly and emphatically 
demonstrated when we show its im- 
portance to race leadership. It is 
not enough to be acquainted with 
contemporary achievements. It is 
not enough to know that Dr. Just 
is one of the foremost biologists or 
that Professor Carver has achieved 
international fame as an agricultu- 
ral chemist; neither is it sufficient 
to know that in fiction, poetry, 
drama, music, and politics that Du 
Bois, Claude McKay, James Wel- 
don Johnson, Countee Cullen, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Robeson, Burleigh, 
Dett, Rowland Hayes, and Oscar De 
Priest have made outstanding con- 
tributions in their respective fields. 
These achievements, though im- 
portant within themselves, must be 
supplemented with further cultural 
contributions which history alone 
can supply, if we hope to take our 
rightful place as an important con- 
tributing factor to the gradual evo- 
lution of what is known as Euro- 
American Culture. 

The study of Negro history has 
unearthed new evidence demanding 
that a new interpretation be placed 
upon the cultural contributions of 
this so-called inferior race. The 
study of history has created within 
the Negro a new feeling of his 
importance which has changed his 
sense of social debt to one of social 
contribution. Armed with vindi- 
cating evidences of race achieve- 
ments, which documented history 
has provided, the Negro student of 
history emerges from our colleges 
a leader, inspired by the revela- 
tions of our past and determined 
that the world shall be informed 
and take cognizance of our artistic 
endowments and cultural contribu- 
tions. 

History reveals that “the Negro 
has become a conscious contribu- 


tor; he has laid aside the status of 
a beneficiary and ward for that of 
a collaborator and participant in 
American civilization.” Just as 
history has awakened the dormant 
spirit of the Negro, imbued him 
with new life and determination to 
assume a more dominant role in 
our present-day democracy, even so 
it served as an antidote to arouse 
the nations of Europe from their 
state of lethargy centuries and cen- 
turies ago. The truth of this state- 
ment is evident when we discover 
the true cause for the Revival of 
Learning and the Protestant Refor- 
mation which had such a tremen- 
dous influence upon Western Eu- 
rope. 

Hence the statement, ‘““No man 
is fit to be entrusted with the con- 





The Teacher Muse 


By R. J. GALE 





Year after year they come to me, 
These children with questioning looks; 
Year after year they leave me, 
As they leave their outgrown books; 
And I wonder sometimes if I’ve taught 
them 
Just some of the worth-while things, 
Just some of the things they’ll need in 
life, 
Be they peasants, or poets, or kings. 


Of course, they’ve 
history, 
And how to divide and add, 
But have they learned that this is not all 
That makes life sad or glad? 
Have I taught them the value of smiling 
When things are at their worst? 
Have I taught them there’s nothing that 
helps like a song 
When the heart seems ready to burst? 


learned civics and 


Have I taught them the joy of clean liv- 
ing? 
That honor is better than fame? 
That good friends are the greatest of 
treasures? 
Wealth less than an untarnished name? 
Have I taught them respect to the aged? 
Protection to those who are weak? 
That silence always is golden 
When gossip bids them speak? 


Have I taught them that Fear is a coward 
Who is beaten when they say ‘I can’? 
That Courtesy ranks with Courage 
In the heart of a real gentleman? 
Have I taught them these things and the 
others 
That will help make them brave, kind, 
and true? 
If I have, then I care not if they tell me 
That Irkutsk is a town in Peru! 
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trol of the present who is ignorant. 
of the past, and no people who are 
indifferent to their past need hope 
to make their future great,” is not 
based upon a theory, but upon 
facts. 

Personally I am in accord with 
Arthur A. Schomburg, who states 
in his chapter entitled, The Negro 
Digs Up His Past, in “The New 
Negro,” by Alain Locke: “The 
American Negro must remake his 
past in order to make his future. 
History must restore what slavery 
took away, for it is the social dam- 
age of slavery that the present gen- 
eration must repair and offset. 
Prompted by this conviction, and 
feeling that such can be done by 
this assembly, I venture to submit 
the following resolutions: 

“Whereas it is the purpose of 
this organization, representing as 
it does the leaders in the field of 
Negro Education, to foster those 
things conducive to leadership; and 

“Whereas the study of history, 
impartially interpreted, furnishes a 
medium through which the essen- 
tial information for the same may 
be acquired: 

“Be it Resolved, That the insti- 
tutions here represented will so or- 
ganize their curriculum in history 
as to provide for a course of study 
international in scope; and 

“Whereas it is our belief, based 
upon historical facts, that ‘the Ne- 
gro has been throughout the cen- 
turies of controversy an active col- 
laborator, and often a pioneer, in 
the struggle for his own freedom 
and advancement’; and 

“Whereas, ‘by virtue of their be- 
ing regarded as something excep- 
tional, Negroes of attainment and 
genius have been unfairly disasso- 
ciated from the group and credit 
lost accordingly’; and 

“Whereas ‘the remote racial ori- 
gins of the Negro, far from being 
what the race and the world have 
been given to understand, offer a 
record of creditable group achieve- 
ment of vital general interest be- 
cause of their bearing upon the be- 
ginnings and early development of 
human culture’: 

“Be it Further Resolved, That in- 
stitutions here represented, which 
have not already done so, include in 
their curriculum a course in Negro 
History.” 
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Discipline In Public-Private High Schools 


MAGAZINE dedicated 

to educational problems 

cannot be charged with 

L lessening the dignity of 

its pages or a violation 

ut nS of professional _ eti- 

quette by giving time to 

the discussion of ‘‘Discipline.’”’ The 

very word discipline should long 

since have been tabooed in a gather- 
ing of experienced teachers. 

Discipline is a more serious ques- 
tion in the high school than in the 
grades. Subtle methods of con- 
trol, indirection, poise, cool judg- 
ment, intuition, detective ability, 
count for most in the high school. 
The capacity for individual devil- 
try reaches a maximum in the 
grammar grades, but organized 
mischief and lawlessness crop out 
in the high school. Hence, the call 
comes for a personality quick to 
take advantage of situations and to 
analyze incidents; able to meet and 
outweigh by sheer force the 
strength of numbers acting in con- 
cert against authority. 

We do not attempt to lay down 
immutable laws governing disci- 
pline; they must be made to meet 
the exigencies that may arise in 
the individual school. 


DISCIPLINE SHOULD BE ADMINIS- 
TERED BY THE TEACHER 
OFFENDED 


A teacher in the grades expects 
to discipline students. But the 
army of young college graduates 
who go out every fall to engage in 
teaching have the sad misconcep- 
tion that the office is the place to 
which they may banish all their 
disciplinary troubles. They do not 
know that personal factors enter 
into discipline in such a manner 
that it is almost impossible for one 
person to administer discipline for 
nother. 

As a result of this practice 
- teachers complain that the office 
fails to “do something” with of- 
fenders sent there, and the office 
complains that teachers do not 
know how to handle cases. We do 
not deem it too radical to say that 


By PROF. 8S. Q. MITCHELL 
Selden Institute, Brunswick, Ga. 


the teachers should be sending 
themselves to the office for counsel 
instead of sending the students for 
discipline. 

A poor teacher always has good 
discipline when a strong principal 
enters his room. This is not the 
teacher’s discipline, however, but 
the principal’s, and when he leaves 
he earries his discipline with him. 
He can discipline while visiting a 
class or in the office, but he cannot 
make his power span the classroom 
to any great extent. Disciplinary 
responsibility cannot be shifted. 
Teachers in direct control of chil- 
dren must assume the responsibil- 
ity. A teacher is to study each 
case carefully; to try methods; to 
send students from class to gain 
time for reflection; to confer with 
offending students outside of class, 
to exhaust all resources, public and 
private, moral and physical. If 
these fail, then the teacher himself 
may repair to the office for fresh 
suggestions. After all these have 
not availed, then the student may 
be sent to the principal. 

If the course described above is 
carried out “in toto,” the duty of 
the office cannot be mistaken. No 
mild reprimand will suffice. He is 
a hardened offender and should be 
handled with that severity which 
would immediately arouse con- 
sciousness in him. His recollec- 
tion. that the office is an unhealthy 
place for anyone whose standing is 
not the best should be clear and 
distinct. 


SHOULD WE DISCIPLINE BY RULES 
OR STANDARDS? 


If we interpret a rule to include 
the prohibition and the penalty, 
then it should not be promulgated 
in connection with discipline. Will 
not the penalty explicitly stated 
bind the disciplinarian to definite 
mechanical action? We cannot 
correctly fix a penalty for an of- 
fense before the offense is commit- 
ted. 

The teacher should know the 
general characteristics of the stu- 
dent, study his environment, and 


should know the opportunities he 
has had to develop the power of 
moral distinctions. He may then 
be prepared to pass a sane and ade- 
quate judgment. 

The moral quality of an act re- 
sides in the intention and not in 
the act itself. The same penalty in- 
flicted upon two students for the 
same offense may or may not be 
correct. It is highly possible that 
there will be a difference in the 
guilt or moral responsibility of two 
students committing the same of- 
fense. Cases will frequently occur 
in which two scholars will offend 
against a given prohibition with 
different intentions—one having a 
good motive and forgetting the law, 
while the other, with the law in 
his mind, has a wicked design to 
violate it. The prescribed penalty 
allows the teacher no discretion. 
He must punish both offenders and 
maintain the sanctity of his law, or 
he must pass them by and violate 
his word or repudiate his own 


-laws. 


It is the teacher’s job not to com- 
pile penalties, but to ascertain if 
possible the promptings that move 
the student to action. Prohibitory 
rules tend to limit the necessity for 
the exercise of judgment on the 
part of the student. The purpose 
of training is to enable the student 
to realize and undertake responsi- 
bilities. It seems to me that to ac- 
complish this they need “stand- 
ards” instead of “rules.” 

Rules should be few. We very 
often embarrass ourselves by long 
codes of requirements and prohibi- 
tions. 

Children will be confused by the 
varying and conflicting demands of 
a forbidden code of regulations, 
and in endeavoring to avoid Scylla 
they will be likely to fall into 
Charybdis. It is a common belief 
that “the successful compliance 
with the laws requires more wis- 
dom than was displayed in making 
them.’ Someone has said, in other 
words, that “the science of obedi- 
ence is far more abstruse than the 
science of legislation.’ Irrespec- 
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tive of how this holds in the civil 
world, it is too often the fact in 
the schoolroom. 

The direction, ‘Do right,” is 
very comprehensive. Children 
have surprising ability to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. 
By insisting upon this as the 
standard they will bring into exer- 
cise daily that conscience which is 
called upon to decide, Is this right? 
If a school is governed by a code 
of laws it is very evident that the 
students instead of inquiring into 
the moral quality of an act, will in- 
quire, Is it forbidden? No teacher 
is wise enough to make laws to 
cover every case. The consequence 
is, he meets daily troubles with in- 
genious evasions of his flexible 
code. The tragedy of it all is the 
fact that the child is judging his 
acts by the law of the teacher 
rather than by the law of his con- 
science, and is, therefore, pervert- 
ing and blunting his moral sense. 

Standards place the student in 
the eternal shadow of accountabil- 
ity. They provoke reflection as to 
what is right and what is wrong; 
they minimize thoughtlessness and 
carelessness. 

We are not training soldiers, but 
citizens. We expect soldiers to do 
many express commands, but a 
citizen must primarily step to his 
own orders. Unnecessary mass 
movement is an insult to a high 
school student’s individuality. This 
insult is a lasting memory to many 
a boy now grown. 


Wuy STUDENT GOVERNMENT FAILS 
IN Most SCHOOLS 


Various types of student govern- 
ment have been tried, and the ex- 
periment will continue. But why 
is it that student participation does 
not repeat itself in so many schools? 

The trouble arises from several 
sources. It is said that under stu- 
dent government unruly spirits 
will be subdued by the sentiment 
of the majority, but this does not 
hold true in a school of any size, 
for the unruly are banded to- 
gether and their own sentiment 
sustains them. Public opinion at 
large is unwieldly, brutal, fickle, 
forgetful. The students are no 
longer children under this form of 
government, but they are not 
adults. The responsibilities of self- 
government are not particularly 


alluring to them. The students 
cannot escape the deception that 
the faculty is really in control. 
They know that if the scheme fails 
it means the deposition of student 
authority. This, in a measure, ac- 
counts for the disposition on the 
part of high school and college stu- 
dents to play at self-government 
and devote their principal atten- 
tion to the correction of some 
breach of institutional tradition. 

Cook, under his graduations of 
responsibility, says: “These de- 
fects in student government revert 
in every case to a disregard of one 
elementary principle of political 
science.” 

“Statesmen withhold political 
autonomy from primitive peoples 
until they are prepared for it.” 
This shows us very plainly that 
people not yet capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs should be en- 
couraged to study those affairs and 
participate in their solution. A 
clearer comprehension of these 
principles in school government 
might have avoided many trage- 
dies. Student government has been 
too frequently inaugurated on a 
wholesale scale. Under the ex- 
treme pressure the youngsters have 
fallen down. 

The disciplinary policy of a 
school system should be laid out as 
a whole from the primary room 
through the senior class. It should 
give to every child the opportunity 
for the growth of initiative ability 
and to assume responsibility. Re- 
sponsibilities would increase as the 
student is promoted from class to 
class. 

There may be individual priv- 
ileges awarded for excellency in 
deportment. 7 

Senior privileges have been tried 
in many schools. Senior classes of 
successive years may be so differ- 
ent that a very radical change of 
policy will be necessary. It is 
best not to grant senior privileges 
in a traditional order, but as a 
special agreement between each 
oncoming group and the principal. 


THE QUIET METHOD OF 
DISCIPLINE 


This should be given at least 
passing notice. This is a method 
which is especially advocated for 
high school students. Ninety-six 
per cent of any student body will 
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respond to the subtle method of 
discipline. The teacher who adver- 
tises every lapse of discipline is 
indeed a novice. A gesture un- 
noticed, a request to come by the 
desk after class, or to come to the 
classroom or office after school are 
methods which may be used with 
splendid success. 

The reasons for quiet discipline 
are very evident. Many of the items 
which come to us for discipline 
ought not to be brought to the 
hearing of all the class, and surely 
not to the entire student body. 
Some of the appeals which we may 
use in private would bring derision 
if used in the presence of other 
students. There is a difference in 
the appeal to be made to a boy and 
to a girl; some of the offenses in- 
volve moral questions which, if in- 
vestigated or handled in public, 
would become suggestive to the 
rest of the school. And again, the 
secret method of discipline does not 
hamper the teacher in the penalty 
inflicted. Students old enough are 
quick to discover evidences of the 
so-called partiality. The secret dis- 
cipline leaves the teacher free to 
act as it pleases his sense of justice 
in each case. 


DISCIPLINE CORRECTLY ADMINIS- 
TERED HAS IMPERSONAL ASPECT 


We made reference to treating 
two students differently for the 
same offense. This may be misin- 
terpreted, since it implies personal 
discipline. 

Discipline is strictly impersonal 
at the time of investigation and de- 
termination of guilt. The student 
must be made to feel that it is 
purely a judicial procedure. He 
should be allowed to introduce in 
his defense any mitigating circum- 
stances, as unusual provocation, 
absence of bad intent, or any detail 
which the law recognizes as min- 
imizing guilt. If in the investiga- 
tion personality is to be swallowed 
up, it must be mutual. A remote 
personal interest in a particular 
case disqualifies a judge or jury- 
man. It becomes the teacher like- 
wise to be void of personal inter- 
est. It is possible that the teacher 
may have been angered by the of- 
fense as an affront to his author- 
ity or personality. In that case it 
is best to delay action until he can 
control his feelings and play the 


are, 
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role of a just judge instead of a 
prosecutor. The offense in ques- 
tion can then be paraded as against 
the interest of the whole group, but 
not as affecting the teacher pri- 
marily. A thinking student re- 
sents the handling of his case by 
anyone unfriendly to him. On the 
other hand, all students of a normal 
trend of mind submit gracefully to 
what they concede to be a “square 
deal.”’ 

The successful  disciplinarian 
will always master his feelings. 
The gift of self-control is suscep- 
tible of high cultivation. Nothing 
delights young people more than 
the exhibition of futile rage by 
someone in charge of them. It is 
an accepted psychic law that teach- 
ers and administrators must work 
off their passion. This is nothing 
less than a restraint of a displeas- 
ure until it can find a proper ob- 
ject. 


WE CoME Now TO THE PERSONAL 
ASPECT OF DISCIPLINE 


When the penalty is to be in- 
flicted discipline becomes personal. 
This is an opportunity for the 
teacher to exercise a wise discre- 
tion. He can be guided by the 
character, previous conduct and 
disposition of the student. Judges 
are more and more today vested 
with greater power to use their dis- 
cretion in suspension, commuta- 
tion, or modification of the charac- 
ter of the sentence. Partiality 
heretofore was considered the 
teacher’s unpardonable sin, but 
now it has become a virtue, and evi- 
dence of wisdom and efficiency. 
Partiality means that the teacher 
does not punish all students alike 
for the same misdeed. Discipline 
in school must not be reduced to a 
mechanical operation whereby the 
teacher becomes a steam roller or 
guillotine, crushing and decapitat- 
ing alike all who may fall in his 
path. Ifthe problem could be solved 
so easily, a ‘“‘numskull” could be 
placed over the school and thus 
save the board some money. 

A personal agent administers 
discipline; therefore, by its very 
nature, it leaves it personal. At 
this point the teacher has passed 
the stage of investigation and trial 
and need not conceal his feelings 
longer. The most impressive pas- 
sages in the annals of our courts 


are not the impassioned closing 
pleas of the attorney, but the final 
solemn pronouncement of the 
court; lashing now with all the bit- 
terness of a skillful tongue the 
malefactor who has disappointed 
high hopes and fine opportunities, 
commiserating next him whom 
fate never gave a chance, admon- 
ishing in kindness those who are 
still on the inside of hope. We thus 
apprehend the true disciplinarian 
to be one who controls by word as 
well as by deed, particularly one 
who by the expression of his own 
soul can evoke a pleasing response 
in an erring child. 

When the office is called upon to 
decide very aggravating cases, 
growing out of long-standing re- 
sentment between teacher and stu- 
dent (prejudice and fact being co- 
partners, justice fluctuating, the 
student involved having no trouble 
with other than a single teacher 
and his mind in such a state with 
reference to that teacher that he 
cannot be truthful, the teacher’s 
state of mind causing him to baffle 
the truth), then is the time for a 
Daniel to pass judgment. Happy is 
that principal who can sustain the 
teacher by compelling the student 
to do some silly, simple thing to 
salve the mind of the teacher and 
then as the door closes behind him 
reprimand that teacher for his 
blunder or failure in discipline. 


DISCIPLINE SHOULD BE DEFINITE 


There are two common causes of 
failure in discipline which we are 
reluctant to pass over. It is seen 
in the instability of the teacher’s 
own standards of discipline from 
day to day. Students, never being 
able to predict the action of a vacil- 
lating teacher, proceed instinctive- 
ly to try him out. The talking 
teacher soon convinces the student 
that he does not mean what he 
says. When a teacher lays down a 
rule of conduct, students respect 
him for living up to it. Of all peo- 
ple the teacher must lay down only 
those laws that are possible and ex- 
pedient of execution. Irrespective 
of digestive disorder, headache, 
bad news from home, all the aggra- 
vations of life, the teacher must 
march to school each morning to 
carry out to the letter those things 
to which he has committed himself. 
Strictness of discipline does not 
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breed unpopularity. Students will 
stand any amount of pressure from 
an invariable teacher. 

The acceptance of approximate 
compliance with a given instruc- 
tion as full satisfaction is a second 
cause of disciplinary failure. All 
tasks and instructions connected 
with lessons and conduct are 
worthy of exact execution, other- 
wise they should not have been dic- 
tated. Exact conformity to all di- 
rections given to students is no 
longer a question of doubt as to its 
importance. 

Discipline is surrounded with a 
deep moral principle. The teacher 
should ever be conscientious; and 
in nothing is this more necessary 
than in the exercise of good dis- 
cipline. 

The teacher can never respect 
himself when he is actuated by 
selfish motives. His earnest in- 
quiry should be: What is right? 
What is justice—justice to my pu- 
pils, to myself. And if he could 
add to moral obligations the high 
sanctions of religious principles, 
and could sincerely direct his 
thoughts to his Maker, with the 
great inquiry, “What wilt Thou 
have me to do?” he would seldom 
make a mistake in the discharge of 
his trust. His pupils, seeing that 
he acted from deep-seated moral 
and religious principles, would re- 
spect his honesty and would bow 
in humble submission to those eth- 
ical principles the observance of 
which is fundamental in preparing 
young people for Christian leader- 
ship. Discipline is building, and 
the building which it is erecting 
will outlast the pyramids of Egypt. 
Discipline is preaching, and the 
echo of its voice will be sounding 
on when time shall be no more. 


A FANCY 





By Amy E. Popper 





I love to think my cares are sheep 

That in the summer twilight go 

Over the distant slopes—until 

They’re lost to sight behind the 
hill. 

My Father does not care, I know; 

But seems to smile, with look 
benign, 

Upon this fancy, sweet, of mine. 

So, when the hour comes for sleep, 

I love to think my cares are sheep. 
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The Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the N.C. 


Negro Teachers Association 


a [ae time rapidly approaches for this meeting, 
which takes place in Raleigh, March 29-30, 31. 

This is a direct appeal to every teacher to send in 
membership dues at the earliest possible moment. We 
are earnestly requesting that Jeanes supervisors, the 
proper authority in all colleges, the principals of high 
and elementary schools, and all others responsible 
for collecting for local units who have not already 
done so, in response to letter sent out from this office 
in October, send in the dues at once, in order to avoid 
the necessity of rush during the days of our meeting. 

Your faithful and efficient codperation in the past 
warrants our faith in your willingness to continue to 
promote the program of your Association in its 
efforts more effectively to serve the interest of the 
Negro children of the State. 

The approaching meeting will be the most oppor- 
tune time for exerting our energies toward settling 
vital issues which concern the well-being of the 
teaching profession in the State. 


The goals which for years have been sought have 
not all been attained, but that fact should not dampen 
our zeal in working for that which must ultimately 
be achieved. 

Because the Association has thus far carried on, 
broader landscapes and wider horizons and greater 
responsibilities greet the membership of today. To 
us much has been given; of us much is required. 

Preserve and perfect your Association. Construc- 
tive criticism is always in order and helpful. The 
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responsibility of holding our ground and pushing our 
program to bring things to pass rests upon the heads 
of our schools, private and public, Jeanes supervisors 
and progressive teachers throughout the State. We 
are therefore making this final appeal to you, to put 
forth special effort to enlist both the financial and 
moral support of your teachers. 

We have good reason to believe that better things 
are in store for us. The conference of your Steering 
Committee with the Governor of the State and their 
further engagements with him in setting out your 
claims will be productive of good. 

It is no less than sound business, then, that teachers 
give their membership to maintain an organization 
which is doing the best it can in our behalf. 


A Teacher Speaks 


Ape great need in North Carolina is a modus vi- 
vendi between two groups having the same creeds 
and credal sources, speaking a common language and 
holding to the same standards of government. 

Without such an understanding it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to administer properly in religion, in 
economics, or in citizenship. With these settled, what 
is termed social privileges would adjust themselves. 

Regarding our position in North Carolina from a 
purely economic point of view, it is the part of wis- 
dom for the State to provide such conditions as shall 
inure to the contentment of all its citizens. 

If the Negro as a group is to render his full meas- 
ure of service he must have proper and adequate 
preparation. 

It is through popular education that good citizen- 
ship must come, and we maintain that education 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to enable our 
youth not only to perform all the duties of citizenship, 
but rightly to enjoy all its privileges and benefits. 
The Negro boy or girl who can assimilate an educa- 
tion is the very salt of his community life. 

What would become of the race if at one fell swoop 
our teachers and leaders, with all for which they 
stand in economic, home, and church life, could be 
swept away and conditions could be among us as if 
such a class never existed? 

It is the inspiration of this group over against a 
large criminal class that keeps us from despair and 
arouses in us every consideration of good citizenship. 

In providing means for the education of its citi- 
zens we therefore ask the State officials: 

1. To leave out the question of race or color, and be 
governed alone by the need. 

2. That you proceed on the assumption that in all 
that affects the common welfare our interests are 
alike; that what is needed to make good citizens out 
of one race will also help the other. 

3. That as fellow human beings to whom has been 
granted the power of administering the law affect- 
ing schools you are bound to give to all groups the 
glad and helping hand. 

As teachers we ask for wise and generous sym- 
pathy of our State officials. Every dollar the State 
has so far invested for the education of Negro chil- 
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dren has justified itself in proving the possibility of 
the race in supplying both the inspiration and the 
teachers. 

The teacher’s value, in terms of salary, should be 
measured by the character of his service and the 
standard set by the State by which he is permitted 
to render that service. 

The Negro teacher is in the market to sell his pro- 
fessional labor and skill, which have been acquired at 
a great price. 

He asks only an even chance and an open market 
where he can sell his wares to his county, city, or 
State at a price commensurate with the investment 
made. 

Without this fair deal he becomes sensitive, criti- 
cal, and suspicious of the honesty and justice of those 
administering the law. 


In Appreciation of Dr. E. E. Smith 


HE death of Dr. E. E. Smith, president of the 

Fayetteville State Normal School, which occurred 
on the night of December 6, removes from the field of 
service one of the most useful and successful leaders 
of the race in the State. For more than fifty years he 
was rated as one of the most active and dependable 
men in civic life. 

Dr. Smith was a product of Shaw University, being 
a member of the first class that graduated from the 
college department under the leadership of the sainted 
Henry Martin Tupper. On leaving Shaw Dr. Smith 
began his public career by teaching in a rural school 
in his native county, Duplin; and, because of ability 
and personal magnetism, he soon found broader ave- 
nues inviting his occupation. He was invited to 
take charge of educational work in Fayetteville, a 
school which finally developed into the present State 
Normal School. 

He was honored with the appointment of Minister 
to Liberia by President Grover Cleveland, which posi- 
tion he occupied with distinguished honor for three 
years. On leaving the service of the United States 
Government he resumed his labors as principal of the 
Normal School at Fayetteville, which position he held 
until his death. The institution prospered marvel- 
ously under his wise management. 

Dr. Smith was more than a teacher; he was a sane 
and safe leader, recognized and loved by all interested 
in the general welfare of our race and State. He vol- 
unteered to serve the National Government during 
the Spanish-American war, and won the distinction 
of adjutant in the army. 

Dr. Smith was a loyal churchman and a dependable 
worker among the leading factors of the Baptist de- 
nomination, the church of his choice. His connection 
with the Baptist State Convention has been continu- 
ous from its organization, over fifty years ago, having 
served as secretary, president, and treasurer—the 
latter position being held by him at the time of his 
death. 

Dr. Smith was also a trustee of Shaw University, 
his alma mater, and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He was not only a wise counselor, but stood 
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ready to help with his gifts and donations. Shaw was 
very dear to his heart. Few men in public life en- 
joyed more popular favor among both white and col- 
ored than our departed comrade. An editorial in the 
Fayetteville Observer of December 7 very fittingly 
said: “Dr. E. E. Smith, who died last night, was one 
of those men who built their own monuments. Dr. 
Smith built two. One was the State Normal for Ne- 
groes, which he founded. That was his outward and 
visible sign. His other monument, although invisible 
and intangible, is of far more importance and its 
effect will endure after the fine buildings of his school 
have crumbled into ruins. That is the cementing of 
friendship and good relations between the white and 
Negro races in the South. The service he 
rendered the white race is incomputable. The service 
he rendered his own race is monumental.” 


The funeral was held in the auditorium of the State 
Normal in the presence of a thousand or more admir- 
ing friends from all parts of the State, white and col- 
ored, who came to do him honor. His pastor, Rev. 
T. H. Dwelle, delivered the main eulogy.—Dr. C. S. 
Brown in the Shaw University Bulletin. 





BE WHAT YOU IS 





Don’t be what you ain’t; 
Jus’ be what you is; 
‘Cause if you is not what you am, 
Den you am not what you is; 
If you is jes’ a little tadpole 
Don’t try to be a frog; 
If you is jes’ de tail, 
Don’t try to wag de dog. 
You can always pass de plate 
If you can’t exhort an’ preach; 
If you is jes’ a pebble 
Don’t try to be a beach. 
Don’t be what you ain’t, 
Jus’ be what you is, 
"Cause de man that plays it square 
A gwine to get his. 
It ain’t what you is or has been— 
It’s what you now am is, 
—Author Unknown. 


In this work of teaching the public, each individual teacher 
must assume his or her own responsibility. The humblest 
teacher in this land must see to it that the parents of those 
children whom he or she teaches understand that the basis 
of business is education; that the barometer of business is 
culture; that the background of business is knowledge. This, 
I think, is our first great duty.—Willis A. Sutton. 


Life is often dark, but then there are rifts in the clouds 
when we behold the glorious deep blue of the sky. Nota day 
passes but that the birds sing in the branches, and the tree- 
tops poise backward and forward in restful, rhythmic har- 
mony, and never an hour goes by but that hope bears us up 
on her wings as the eagle does her young. And ever just 
before the year dies and the frost comes, the leaves take on 
a gorgeous hue and the color of the flowers then puts to shame 
for brilliancy all the plainer petals of springtime—Zlbert Hub- 
bard. 
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Poetry and Young Children 


curriculum of today so 


N the crowded primary 
] often the teaching of 


@ || poetry is a much-neg- 


) lected subject. Not that 


(vA) 


I wish to criticize any- 
one’s teaching program, 
for I, too, in various years have 
failed to give poetry its proper 
place in the lives of beginning chil- 
dren. Sometimes, in our strenuous 
efforts to have them become fluent 
readers and thoroughly acquainted 
with the other tool subjects that 
make up our grade curriculum, we 
fail to properly point the way to 
this fairyland of beautiful thought 
and rhythm that is easily within 
our reach. Last year I decided that 
for my grade it would mean a year 
of poetry as well as a year of study 
with the various other subjects. 
From the beginning I tried to 
keep this thought ever before me, 
that children must first be encour- 
aged to love poetry. Taking ad- 
vantage of their natural fondness 
for rhythm and rhyme, I began the 
development of their love for verse 
by reading aloud to them numbers 
of Mother Goose rhymes. As I 
read to them their happy, eager 
faces reflected their interest in the 
rhythm, the fun, and the simple 
stories that these old rhymes con- 
tain. From that time on for a 
period of about eight weeks we 
fairly lived with Mother Goose. 
Daily we hid under the haystack 
with Little Boy Blue and looked at 
the marvels in Mistress Mary’s gar- 
den or explored some of the other 
wonders that are in Mother Goose 
Land. The rhymes were read, mem- 
orized, sung, dramatized, and illus- 
trated by creative drawings. These 
drawings were a_ never-ending 
source of delight, and when com- 
piled into a book make an attrac- 
tive addition to the reading table. 
“The Real Mother Goose,” a com- 
mercial book published by Rand, 
McNally & Company, is a Mother 
Goose book that never fails to ap- 
peal to children. It contains a 
rather complete collection of the 
rhymes and jingles and has as an- 


By Mrs. RosE LEARY LOVE 
Biddleville Elementary School, Charlotte 


other interesting feature: large, 
highly colored illustrations. At the 
end of our study of rhymes and 
jingles I found that the group had 
greatly enlarged upon their meager 
store of a few household favorites, 
as Baa! Baa! Black Sheep! and 
Little Bo Peep, and had become ac- 
quainted with many of the unfa- 
miliar rhymes which are just as 
appealing as those that most of us 
know. 

From the study of this simple 
folklore material, we began to take 
up more difficult poems. Writers of 
children’s verse are in such abun- 
dance now that one has almost an 
unlimited supply of subject-matter 
from which to choose. The lasting 
poems of such renowned writers as 
Stevenson, Rossetti, and Blake have 
been augmented by charming verse 
from more modern authors, as Rose 
Tyleman, De La Mare, Milne, Lind- 
say, and others. Some of the older 
writers’ poems that. proved to be 
favorites with my group were: 
Rain, Time to Rise, The Friendly 
Cow, Who Has Seen the Wind? and 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep! Favorite se- 
lections from more modern authors 
were: The Little Turtle, The Mail 
Box, The Gentle Milk Jug, and The 
Woodpecker. Many other poems 
beside these were learned, as well 
as a number of seasonal ones, but 
from the almost daily desire of the 
children to say those named above, 
I listed them as favorites. 

Frequently longer poems, as The 
Sugar Plum Tree by Eugene Field 
and When the Sleepy Man Comes 
by Roberts, were read to the chil- 
dren for their enjoyment only. This 
oral reading by the teacher often 
does more to instill a love of poetry 
in the child than any amount of 
learning by rote. This study of poe- 
try was connected with their other 
studies in as many ways as possi- 
ble. For reading, the poems were 
sometimes printed on charts or on 
the blackboard. Occasionally some 
of the short, easy words were used 
as spelling and writing lessons. The 
children illustrated the poems just 
as they did the rhymes, and the 


result was a frieze of large, bright- 
ly-colored pictures that extended 
around the room. As children are 
especially interested in their own 
crude representation of an idea, 
these pictures proved to be a con- 
tinual delight until the end of the 
school term. After several months 
of work with the children and poe- 
try, I felt that they were showing 
a real interest in it; however, no 
attempt was made to force it upon 
them. 

Our year of poetry would cer- 
tainly not have been complete if 
the children had not been given an 
opportunity to express themselves. 
in verse. This was done in the cre- 
ative period which we held twice 
a week. These are some samples 
of verse that were developed by 
First Grade children: 

THE SUN 
The sun gets up in the morning; 
It gives us light. 
The sun goes to bed in the evening— 
Then it is night. 


BABY 
Baby has two little eyes 
As black as a berry. 
Baby has two little lips 
As red as a cherry. 
Baby has one little nose 
AS sweet as a rose. 


THE MOON 
When I walk the moon walks, 
When I run the moon runs. 
The moon is a pretty lady. 


THE TRAIN 
Hear the train go Choo! Choo! Choo! 
Hear the whistle go Woo! Woo! Woo! 
Hear the bells go Ding! Ding! Dong! 
I like to hear the train’s song. 

As a finale to our Poetry Year, 
we gave a program of verse and 
song to which we invited guests. 
The material for this program con- 
sisted of work that we had done 
during the term. As I looked at 
the children perform and saw the 
happy, confident look on their faces 
while they said The Little Turtle 
or some other childish poem, I felt 
satisfied. I felt that I had been 
successful in introducing them to 
some of the magic and beauty that 
lies in the realm of poetry, and I 
know that their appreciation of it 
will grow with the years. 
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The Importance of Health Education 


regarded as the real 

basis for permanent in- 

tellectual achievement 
em \/,|| and success, we failed 
Us nS for a long time to ac- 

cord it an important po- 
sition in our curricula because of 
many misconceptions of its basic 
importance to mental efficiency. 
We no longer think of great edu- 
cational attainment accompanied 
by physical weakness, but instead 
we accept and expect the antithesis 
of this condition. 

Much work has been done for 
the promotion of health by various 
agencies, such as: life extension in- 
stitutes, medical schools, depart- 
ments of public health, health mag- 
azines, health foundations, indus- 
trial concerns and newspapers; 
but the school, because of its daily 
contact with students when their 
minds are plastic and receptive, oc- 
cupies a unique position in promot- 
ing health, and must accept its in- 
creased responsibility in establish- 
ing and maintaining an adequately 
functioning health program. 

The student’s interest in health 
activities may be motivated by the 
use of devices and techniques. He 
should be stimulated to participate 
in activities which incidentally 
bring about health experiences. 
Such devices as health games, 
health dramatics, health clubs, ex- 
cursions, discussion of newspaper 
and magazine health articles, and 
field work serve as effective means 
to develop student interest. and 
promote continued growth in 
health habits. 

Students should be made aware 
of fundamental health facts such 
as: 

1. The relation of neglected teeth 
to ill health. 

2. The cause and prevention of 
diseases that shorten the life span 
and produce large economic losses 
to society. 

3. The relation of healthy bodies 
to healthy mental attitudes, to 
physical attractiveness, and_ to 
charm of personality. 


f LTHOUGH health is now 


By CHARLES M. JENKINS 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


The school health program should 
place emphasis upon the preven- 
tion of disease, but since health is 
more than “freedom from disease,” 
our general and major objective 
should be large and comprehen- 
sive — the “mental, emotional, 
social, and physical” well-being of 
the student. We need, then, to 
place major emphasis upon the dis- 
semination of health facts, the 
building up of health conscious- 
ness, attitudes, knowledges, prac- 
tices, and subsequent health habits. 
The health habits, however, must 
have meaning if they are to be of 
great value. Such meaning comes 
through a knowledge and under- 
standing of the basic principles of 
health. The exercise of these prin- 
ciples will lead largely to disease 
prevention and a life capable of 
rendering the most valuable serv- 
ice. 

The following methods of pro- 
moting health by separate fields 
have been tried in the past: Medi- 
cine, Physical Education, Physiol- 
ogy, and Educational Hygiene. 

(a) Medicine is indispensably 
useful in the promotion of health, 
for it discovers abnormalities and 
ill conditions resulting from infec- 
tions, contagious diseases, and me- 
chanical injury; and recommends 
treatments and cures; but it does 
not build up health attitudes and 
general health practices, which 
make for the proper functioning of 
the individual in his relationship 
to society. 

(b) Physical Education recom- 
mends appropriate exercises for 
the development of the physical 
body, big muscles, and proper 
functioning, to a large degree, of 
internal organs which are so essen- 
tial to a complacent mind; but it 
does not develop those health atti- 
tudes and habits necessary for the 
continued rendering of valuable 
service. It does not take care of 
mental maladjustments or abnor- 
malities. 

(c) Physiology gives one the 
facts concerning body structure 
and functions, but it does not give 


one sufficient health consciousness 
and practices necessary for the 
making of a good citizen. 

(d) Educational Hygiene, per 
se, has been tried, but its range of 
possibilities is too narrow and cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of 
the one course to satisfy the health 
requirements of a well-rounded in- 
dividual. 

We believe, however, that in ele- 
mentary schools we should not limit 
our teaching to attendant or inci- 
dental correlations arising in that 
environment only, but we should 
allot a specific time for integrated 
health teaching, presenting fac- 
tual material from numerous 
sources. 

Some subjects are more easily 
correlated with health than some 
others. Such subjects as biology, 
physiology, psychology, chemistry, 
and sociology are pregnant with 
correlations. 

In a number of reports on health 
correlation (incidental and 
planned) submitted by the instruc- 
tors at Winston-Salem Teachers 
College during the years 1929-30- 
31 it was clearly demonstrated that 
each subject might make a contri- 
bution to the health program, 
making it an integrated program. 
For example, music may show the 
influence of that art on body me- 
tabolism, muscular activities, and 
heart rhythmicity, and emotional 
response. 

Biology may develop health con- 
sciousness (1) by pointing out how 
insect pests carry disease germs, 
some of which prove fatal; (2) 
by giving facts as to how proper 
breeding eliminates inherited de- 
fects, and (3) how a good environ- 
ment maintains a good biological 
heritage. 

Chemistry may show (1) how 
the purification of drinking water 
minimizes outbreaks of typhoid, 
malaria, and smallpox epidemics. 

Educational Psychology may 
show (1) how the lack of sociabil- 
ity and interest, carelessness and 
indecency, and undue worry may 
lead to emotional instability; (2) 
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how fear and lack of confidence 
preclude effective learning. 

Educational Hygiene may show 
(1) how daily warm baths are 
necessary for cleansing the skin 
and stimulating the appetite, and 
cold baths on the advice of physi- 
cians may give tonicity to the mus- 
cles, thus increasing alertness. 

The above examples are only a 
few possible contributions of sub- 
jects to the integrated health pro- 
gram. Others of equal importance 
have not been given, for lack of 
space in this article. 

Let each subject, whenever pos- 
sible, contribute to the integrated 
health program, thereby increas- 
ing its range of possibilities and 
make it one of constant enrich- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, the health infor- 
mation and intelligence necessary 
to assure the school of healthy stu- 
dents are not found in the home; 
therefore, under the present con- 
ditions, the school must foster the 
health program—an increasingly 
large responsibility. 

The environment of the school 
lends itself to the efficacy of this 
program because: (1) The school 
makes daily contacts with the child 
during his early years of mental 
alertness, receptiveness, and re- 
sponse. (2) The school is the 
strategic center for the dissemina- 
tion of factual information con- 
tributed by a large number of cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

With the health ideals, and the 
knowledge necessary for the effi- 
cient functioning of these ideals, 
inculeated in the lives of students, 
we may reasonably and happily ex- 
pect future citizens with those at- 
titudes and habits essential for 
mental, emotional, physical, and 
social complacency, and a wide dis- 
semination of health information 
among the masses, so that they too 
may follow advantageously in the 
direction which the health program 
leads. 

“Teaching is getting at the heart 
and mind so that the learner begins 
to value learning and to believe 
learning possible in his own case.” 


January, 1934 


Jeanes Teachers In North Carolina, 1933-34 


Alamance... eee Mrs. Maude Harris Ivey, Box 164, Graham. 

ATS OTe... <e ee eee Mrs. Phylis Stancil O’Kelly, Box 313, Ansonville. 

IDOLE Geen: | canoes Mrs. Rachel Luton, Windsor. 

Bladente. eae Mrs. H. C. Moore, Box 303, Bladenboro. 

Brimswick: 2.2. =e Miss Mirian O. Gore, Southport, 

@abatrnus. 2s Miss Fannie P. Beaty, 190 W. Corbin Street, Concord. 
Gam@enk 2.2 ae Mrs. Rita Marshburn, Moyock. 

Currituck...) Mrs. Rita Marshburn, Moyock. 

Gaswellit:...272 28 Mrs. T. C. Beam, Yanceyville. 

Catawibas---22es Miss Mary J. Moore, Maiden. 

@leveland2222 ess Miss Violet C. Thomas, Box 6138, Shelby. 

@iraivie tients. ose eee Mrs. Winifred E. Daves, 151 Queen Street, New Bern. 
Cumberland............--.-- Mrs. Anne Chestnutt Waddell, 429 Gillespie Street, Fayetteville. 
Dupin sae eee Mrs. Mamie L. Turner, Warsaw. 

Dura. eee Mrs. Gertrude E. Taylor, North Carolina College, Durham. 
Hdgecombe.......------------ Mrs. Carrie Battle Bratcher, Box 801, Tarboro. 

Hons Vici. eee Miss Dollye B. Patterson, 111 N. Trade Street, Winston-Salem. 
Gastonsoes.. es -2 Miss Maude Mitchell, 604 N. York Street, Gastonia. 
(Ciemiilieue ae Miss Alicy M. Rayford, Drawer 1014, Oxford. 

Greeneee ae ee Miss Viola Welch, Snow Hill. 

Guilford2 22) Mrs. Beatrice H. Coles, 1015 Benbow Road, Greensboro. 


Miss Bessye T. Shields, Box 93, Scotland Neck. 

. Lucy S. Herring, Box 3238, Lillington. 

. Katie M. Hart, Winton. 

. Mayme Scurlock, Raeford. 

rg. Mary C. Holliday, 241 Garfield Street, Statesville. 
. Mary S. Wynn, 16 William Street, New Bern. 

. Amelia M. Crawford, Route 3, Box 48, Lincolnton. 








Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Williamston. 
Mecklenburg........-------- Mrs. Nellie B. Dykes, Route 10, Box 300, Charlotte. 
Nalshiaeest..2 LoS Ext CEES Mrs. GC. F. Rich, 517 W. Thomas Street, Rocky Mount. 
Northampton...........-.-- Miss Willie Mae Jeffries, Rich Square. 
Qranee. 3 Be eee Mrs. M. Norman Snipes, 309 McDade Street, Chapel Hill. 
POT SOM: -sscroc eset eee Mrs. Pearl Hoover Pittman, Box 334, Roxboro. 
Pit Geers) ses ee Mr. G. R. Whitfield, 401 First Street, Greenville. 
TODESON eee eee Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Box 364, Lumberton. 
ICO Wall --2fe neon eee Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, 700 W. Monroe Street, Salisbury. 
Rutiverford ieee eo Miss Gladys M. Whitfield, Rutherfordton. 
Samp sons. Miss Ada G. Battle, Clinton. 
Viantes2 = 2s Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Henderson. 
Wiatkie: ce en eee Miss Nora Evans, Berry O’Kelly Training School, Method. 
Warten seen Mr. G. E. Cheek, Warren County Training School, Wise. 





Accredited Negro High Schools in North Carolina With Their Clas- 
sification on the Basis of Annual High School Reports for the 
School Year Closing June 30, 1933 


(There are 5 classes of accredited schools as follows: 
I-AA, 5; I-A, 11; I-B, 5; IIA, 49; II-B, 38. Total, 108) 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


POSTOFFICE NAME OF SCHOOL PRINCIPAL CLass DATE 
Asheville... 2s Ailen Eome Schools sees Miss Carmen Lowry...... II-A 1924 
TPB iCKS eee = ee eee ee Brick Tri-County School........ Tas, Inborden= 5a » TA 1922 
Concordia. eee IBaLbGriS Co tices eee Lise COZaT bee. cere ee I-A 1919 
Elizabeth City...........Roanoke Institute.................... IMO = C Olin Sieee eee TI-A 1928 
Greensboro........--------- Immanuel Lutheran............--... BUNaui Lt. Sees I-B 1923 
Kings Mountain......... lincoln (Acad emiy-eeee es Ws He Ricks: 2 Ss seers Es 1922 
Kittrell.) 2 eee Kittrell College (H.S.)...........P. A. Williams................. I-B 1922 
Ralershe. ees St. Augustine’s Col. (H.S.)-.- Rol. Lynch =| I-A 1919 
+ Support and control transferred to public for 1933-1934. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
(Support from public funds for pupils enrolled from county) 
7B eam kel 00 1eeeeeeeneneee VAI pion Academ yarns = ereene Spe) Mam Sr Um sesee eee T-A 1922 
Henderson seers Henderson Institute............... Ae COULOM Mere eee I-A 1922 
Oxfords. Se eae Mary Potter School................-. GaC 2S Waiwera teers TA 1922 
Da uriniy Wt o2vetceees Normal and Industrial............ H. M. McDuffie... TIi-A 1924 
Sedaldayee a --ssseeree Palmer Memorial Institute...Mrs. C. H. Brown........... I-A 1923 
* Becomes public school for school year 1933-1934. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ASHehoros Yee Colored High School................ GSA. Barrett: See II-B 1930 
Ashevillen oe .-saeeern Stephens-Iee) Hip ee eeeeeee Va) Spl 0 Cree reeeeeeeecemnees I-A 1925 
OAL ORR. =e Colored High Schoolies TR: Beste. = ee 8 1928 
Belmonte... Colored High School............-.-- CoB: Reid 222. ae II-B 1933 
Burlington. =e Alamance Co. Tr. School.......... Witkin eacene es =a II-A 1930 
IB TEE B18 Wieeee. “p< ctea-nancewsces Colored High School....-..-..--=: Ge Rs POD Cee eeee eee II-A 1924 
(Carthae er: 2. Moore Co. Lr. Scnoole...a A> @ Pinckney22. II-A 1930 
@hrapel Neil] aes Orange Co. Tr. School.............. F. M. Kennedy.....-.......--. II-B 1931 
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Gharlottes-- = Second Ward High School......J. E. Grigsby................... T-AA, 
Clintons =e ee Sampson Co. Tr. School........... MeDuColey. =.=. Tea 
(ClaycOn eee ee ee cee Colored High School................ INE a@ arin ad yom eee II-B 
Wound see Colored High School................ Saba Deanne eet II-B 
Concorde: Logan High School...............---- Helpeamesicn = 200s TI-A 
IE) URE Wee ses oe ee es Harnett Co. Tr. School............. Je UTT Ch ee eee TSA 
Duh ameres se Hillside Park High School......W. G. Pearson................. Talal 
East Spencer.............. Dunbar High School................, Sor eb ancanwe TB 
HW entOni: sn. tee Colored High School...........-:... Da hawWalkens a eB 
Elizabeth City............ P. W. Moore High School......... HASAN Gd GhSOnses. ee iA 
Elizabethtown............ Bladen Co. Tr. School.............. PURSBrow nese II-A 
(Ey A Cl Oe eee 2 oe. HWastmanuschoolsc.i4. (AUR DeCsieae arate II-B 
Deki DuplinsGo. Tr. School... J. W. Harrison................ II-B 
UAT OMG ce tee ee a= sacar <n) Colored High School................ R. D. Cunningham... II-B 
Hay ettevilles:22-2..... E. E. Smith High School.......... A.J. Blackburn.............. II-A 
PCL OD Pocee st e--sacsises Colored High School............... INSU @ hicekta to aa eer II-B 
CrameyiS DUT ac cesec os one Northampton Co. Tr. School_.J. C. Ramsey.............-.---- II-B 
(Gastoniarses =. 222223, Highland High School... T. C. Tillman................... ie 
Colds pOnOns s...22t: 2 Dillard High School_-.......... HeVeabrowine see EN 
Greensbor 0=.........--..-- James B. Dudley High............. aj, Aaa J-AA 
Greenville....-.............. Industrial High School............ COMER DDS oe oe III-A 
Elammulets ese. 2s Capital Highway School.......... Te AWA aNLERN ey Ae TB 
ploms hO 1e eles ot nessa Colored High School............--.- W. J. Thompson.............. II-B 
ote Ridgeview High School........... AGW. Booker. 8.00. II-A 
I NeeOUnts. 22-2: Wm. Penn High School............ Sane purtordeee a II-B 
Jacksonville............... Georgetown High School......... E. H. McLendon............. I-A 
Kenansville...............- Perry High School.............2-..-. GhRs lordane. II-B 
LECSHIEE TON ORS, ote ae arene PA Gichapel st) S ChiO Oe. see seers 3) SP A Shatin eee SAS 
Teaksyillesss...2.2.-2. Douglass High School............ Tee BOy dtr tet eee III-A 
Wed STON = 22. cess ee, Dunbar High School................ WE LIC neci aee ae II-A 
MOUS DULL ao oo es = onsen -- Franklin Co. Tr. School........... TW. dealdiwitss.<-4< II-B 
Lumber Bridge.......... Oak Ridge High School........... C.F. Campbell... II-B 
Masxtonee.-.--obeson Co. Tr. School_....2.2-.. Repeweane reels. A 
AVES TINO Cle sees econ. occ ccee Berry O’Kelly Tr. School......... RAO hnsorisse ae cseeee my IA 
NiO GO re te ec Winchester Ave. High Sch.....J, N. Brown........------------- II-A 
Morganton.-.-...--.-! Olive Hill High School.......... P, E. Corpening.............. II-B 
Mount Olive. .22222--24: Carver High School.........-..-- W.H. Cannady.........-....- II-A 
Nashville. IN cho. SCHOOL: tess Wiles Greene... 5. 6 Ti-A: 
New Bern......:.-2.----0-:.- West Street High School......... JaceBarvere ee I-A 
INGOT WwiOOGs=-.: 2s Colored High School......-.-----.- Mere Smiths ss et! LI-B 
Panter Os ses eae: Beaufort Co. Tr. School........... TRORB instr ws Cl II-B 
Parmeledata.22 9! Martin Co. Tr. School.............. RWW eC OM NGO ne cucee cans II-B 
inehurst amass Academy Heights High Sch...H. 0. Johnson.............-.-.. II-B 
Bly MOU Mes ee eects 2 County Training School........ Wimberly teens 2 eee a 
POWOCKS Ville nee yones Co. Tr. School... males to COter st EER ee a 
Powellsville..........-.-.-. Bertie Co. Tr. School...........----- GG, Wyitabn ee eee is 
ROLCUg ee eet eee Washington High School........ MaWe Nicingtes. ss I-AA 
TREN VAC. sets een near Washington High School........ JHA ICR AGhe 2c? 2s I-A 
Rich Square...........-.--/ Rich Square Institute_............ WHSMOCOCC YA ae III-A 
Rockingham..............: Colored High School...............- Raby BOON G2 ns ees TTA 
Rocky Mount.............. B. T. Washington High............ ORRs Popes... 222s TSA: 
oc ky OU t 2... Pender Co. Tr. School...........-... LSM Aniel sees. eee TA 
EORMON Os 22) ete ee Person Co. Tr. School............-.. CoS ONG sweet: nee ee I-A 
Sans DUM Va eee eee J. C. Price High School............ NS PACe EL all leone tne oe eee, II-A 
Sami On tee eet eae. Tee ComlrmschOol.. ere VWiaieiWick eres 228 es III-A 
SHAE I Ga ee eee a Cleveland Co. Tr. School.......... Hy Ce RlORC OM. eee III-A 
Sahni en Coloredeiiizh Schooli...-2- =. Win NLC CA Nien -.ceccces=-n= iB 
SST LOra UY chee cae tear Colored High School................ ee WAGLOVES id Titec II-B 
Smarcitielidi 22 2352. Johnston Co. Tr. School........... Wet © OlLIMgeew tees ze lieA 
Southern Pines.......... West So. Pines High--2.22....- CuGe Segar 3 eee II-A 
Som UE ODt aces Brunswick Co. Tr. School.......A.C. Caviness.............---- SB 
STi MN SvELO PC! -.2. cess. Colored High School................ DsAG Thomas... es = HEB 
Statesvilles. 22e Morningside High School.......C. W. Foushee............-.--- II-A 
Snow els pee eee Colored High School.............-. Rudolph Jones... II-A 
SSO el eee sacs Greene Co. Tr. School...........-... able Sraith, pres. II-A 
SSHULTUO Uy sees eae a ennceen @atesiCo: ir. ochool = == T. S. Cooper......------------ II-A 
ERAT POLO setae cae Colored High School............-... Wee Nee UU GUL eens seen: II-A 
Thomasville.=--.:-.---. -Colored High School...-..........- (eye orde McClenney seek panei II-B 
BIE TOV eave ac oeeat. sat note -Peabody Academy.....-..--------- Eee! Sinclair ERE AE II-A 
Wadesboro...-.-.---------- Amson Gorin. Schools! c= Uy LOE OS Olle a. ee ec II-A 
Warrenton.......-.-..----- John R. Hawkins High...........- DaMe Jarnigan:..—---....-- Il-A 
IVIg S AL W cee ne-2sberemsns=-on== Douglass High School_.......... MES prac hitemes ccs ss-: TT—A 
Washington:-...---.----.. Golored High) School... PES OneCame es. > es Ss IJ-A 
BOVie | CLO Magee cath soe oertea as Halifax Co. Tr. School........-...- E. G. Hubert Peet ye tee. II-A 
Whiteville..............--.- Columbus Co. Tr. School.......... D.S. Pridgen Sere ee cress I-A 
SWiniteville...=.----+:---<--- Colored High School............-.-- J2O: Harris ee Ie II-B 
Wilkes bOTO: 2-2 Wilkes Co. Tr. School........-.....- Jeo Wdelinss sace<2.2 TI-A 
Williamston..........-.-.- Golored High School...............- Hie UsElay GS. cue e aes II-B 
Wilmington............---- Williston High School.............. I ECOe Cl Se eecee eee ee T-AA 
BULLS ORG = cere tee Colored High School............--... EK. M. Barnes ot Meee TI-A 
WAR AGL 101 eet ee Colored High School................W.S. Etheridge-............- II-B 
Winston-Salem.......-.. Atkins High School............----- MOA Gali COT) cette tee ee TAA 
Minton. 2. See es Waters Training School.......... Cis BLO Will eee TRA 
Veen ete ee) Warren Co. Tr. School...........- Gua@hookeries weet} es II-A 
POUL O Ms = Sects ee= ones Zebulon-Wakefield School......R. A. Carroll..........--......- {I-B 


1924 
1926 
1933 
1933 
1930 
1926 
1923 
1928 
1933 
1929 
1931 
1931 
1927 
1933 
1930 
1931 
1929 
1929 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1927 
1928 
1933 
1922 
1933 
1925 
1929 
1929 
1933 
1933 
1930 
1923 
1928 
1930 
1927 
1929 
1925 
1931 
1930 
1928 
1929 
1932 
1933 
1931 
1927 
1923 
1924 
1927 
1926 
1929 
1930 
1924 
1929 
1928 
1931 
1933 
1925 
1930 
1929 
1931 
1930 
1932 
1930 
1930 
1924 
1933 
1923 
1930 
1929 
1928 
1926 
1931 
1929 
1931 
1927 
1931 
1923 
1925 
1931 
BLS 
1924 
1925 
1933 


Norse: All schools having 8- instead of 9-months term for the school year 1932-1933 are classified 


in Group II. 
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What Is Creative Seat Work? 


By Miss PEARL V. Mopityn 

Primary Teacher, Martin County Training School. 

7PIHE term creative as applied 
| to school work, of any kind, 
simply means self-expression 
by the child through a form 
of activity which gives him satis- 
faction. Creative seat work can be 
expressed through hand work, 
sometimes through poetry, and 
sometimes through oral descrip- 
tion. 

Creative seat work is worthwhile 
seat work, work that will interest 
the child, work that will require a 
small amount of time on the part 
of the teacher, work that will give 
opportunity for initiative and force 
the child to think. 

Some teachers seem to think that 
the child has no original ideas to 
express, and set for him tasks of 
their own making to be carried out 
in accordance with their own ideas. 

The best kind of teaching in any 
subject is that which interests the 
child and so motivates his interest 
that he is eager to get at the task 
of self-expression. A skillful teach- 
er should wait and see what the 
child himself may feel like express- 
ing, and give him a chance to work 
out his own ideas, offering him help 
only when needed. 

One form of creative seat work 
that I have found to arouse interest 
in my room is original stories. My 
second-grade children were reading 
the fable, “The Dog in the Man- 
ger.” The thought was brought 
out that the dog was selfish; he did 
not want the hay himself and would 
not let the ox have it. The children 
were so interested in the fable that 
a suggestion was made that they 
write a similar one. One child 
wrote the following: 

“John’s father bought him a bicycle 
for Christmas. One day John fell off his 
bicycle and hurt his leg. For several 
days he could not walk. One day while 
he was sick his cousin came over to see 
him and wanted to ride the bicycle. John 
said, ‘No, I can’t ride myself, and I will 
not let you ride.’ ”’ 

If more opportunities are given 
for creative seat work we as teach- 
ers will realize that even those pu- 
pils who have been slow in this 
work will become interested, and if 
proper avenue of approach is estab- 
lished those pupils who seem to be 
slowest will progress rapidly. 
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F. A. Modica’s Work In M artin County 


ISTORY, in the broadest 
sense of the word, refers 
to everything that has 
happened, not merely 
the history or the work 
in Martin County alone, 
but the work in Wash- 

ington, Edgecombe, and Bertie. 

I shall not attempt to mention 
the work in the adjoining counties, 
since the request calls only for the 
work in Martin County. 

The beginning of my teaching 
career was in the little one-room 
building at Gold Point during the 
years of 1913-14, under the county 
supervision of Prof. R. J. Peel, who 
now holds the office of Clerk of 
Court of Martin County. I shall 
never forget how strange the work 
felt to me, being a lad only twenty 
years old; but I realized what a 
great responsibility I had, trying to 
develop in the minds of my pupils 
every detail of citizenship. 

I can truly say that my work 
was a success, because the senti- 
ment of the community had begun 
to awaken for better education, 
morally, socially, and religiously. It 
was then that I advanced the idea 
that the home, church, and school 
should work codperatively. I could 
not develop or build up such atti- 
tudes and skills in such a short 
time, since the term was only four 
months long and being divided into 
a winter and summer session. 

I feel glad to say that three of 
my pupils are now teaching in the 
schools of Martin County. 

The next school that employed 
me was Darden, under the super- 
vision of Prof. A. J. Manning, one 
year after the consolidation of two 
schools nearby, 1914-15. I was the 
first to teach in the present build- 
ing. It was there that I felt the 
need of a broader scientific back- 
ground in supplying every need of 
the community in vocational guid- 
ance. So in addition to the regular 
daily subjects, or the three R’s, we 
organized different fields of art, 
such as sewing, weaving, and can- 
ning. 

The first time I met Miss Mary 





By F. A. MODICA 
Principal of Oak City School 


Jane Satterwhite, then supervisor 
of Martin, and still our present su- 
pervisor, she stressed fully the 
needs of a higher standard along 
all lines of education. It was on 
a cold, wintry day when she paid 
her first visit to the school at Dar- 
den and spent the greater part of 
the day, noting the specific needs 
therein, and began our first work 
insarce 

IT cannot say that it was an easy 
task there the four years I spent 
trying to change the habits and 
customs of that community; but I 
saw advancements along all lines. 
The years of 1918-19 (20-21) I was 
in the U. S. Army. Returned to 
Darden 1919-20 and was called to 
Washington County 1921-22, and 
1922-23 in a Rosenwald school near 
Battleboro in Edgecombe County. 
The next session I returned to Gold 
Point. Leaving Gold Point 1924-25, 
I was called to Oak City as princi- 
pal of the new Rosenwald school. 
That position I still hold. 

Progress was made and is still 
being made at Oak City. The first 
year we purchased a range for the 
kitchen. We served hot lunches 
twice weekly. The cost of the range 
was $75, which was raised through 
entertainments and programs. 

On returning the second year, 
1926-27, we purchased a _ piano, 
which cost $200, for the chapel. 
That money was also raised 
through programs and entertain- 
ments. The daily increase of en- 
rollment and average daily attend- 
ance made the building too small 
to take care of the needs therein. 
We afterward asked that the build- 
ing be extended in order to do more 
efficient work. The request was 
granted, and the County Board of 
Education, through the plans of 
Superintendent Pope, built two ad- 
ditional rooms under the Rosenwald 
plans. The school contributed $50 
for a coal house after paying for 
the piano. 

Our next project was the wiring 
and lighting of the building, which 
also cost approximately $50, raised 
through school closing and enter- 


tainments. Since these accomplish- 
ments the school has been on an 
uphill march. The task was not an 
easy one to do in five or six years. 

Our enrollment for 1932-33 is 
248, which is greater than in any 
previous year. Most of our work 
this session has been devoted to 
welfare organizations and an active 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

I shall always cherish the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Gray and others who 
have taken an active part in the 
development of the present school. 
The sentiment seems to be to raise 
the standards of our school in every 
way, through educational guidance 
and extended term of more than 
six months. Our greatest needs of 
today are charts, maps, and a well- 
provided library for the school. 


DEFEAT 


No one is beat till he quits, 
No one is through till he stops, 
No matter how hard Failure hits, 
No matter how often he drops. 
A fellow’s not down till he lies 
In the dust and refuses to rise. 





Fate can slam him and bang him 
around, 
And batter his frame till he’s 
sore, 
But she never can say that he’s 
downed 
While he bobs up serenely for 
more. 
A fellow’s not dead till he dies 


Nor beat till no longer he tries. 
Edgar A. Guest. 


THE WAY TO WIN 





“If you think you are beaten, you 
are; 
If you think you dare not, you 
don’t ; 
If you’d like to win, but you think 
you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch that you 
won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you’ve 
lost; 
For out of the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s 
will. 
It’s all in the state of mind.” 


January, 1934 


North Carolina Institutions 
Receive S.A.C.S.S. Rating 


In December, at its annual meet- 
ing, the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools ap- 
proved the following as standard 
four-year colleges: Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C.; 
State College, Petersburg, Va., and 
State College, Marshall, Texas. 

Approved as Class “B” are Shaw 
University, Raleigh; St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Raleigh, and Tillot- 
son College, Austin, Texas. 

As two-year junior colleges the 
following were granted Class B: 
Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 
N. C.; Florida N. and I. Institute, 
and Fort Valley N. and I. School, 
Georgia. 

The complete list of Negro col- 
leges rated by the Southern Asso- 
ciation to date is as follows: 





STANDARD FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
CEASSE AY 


Talladega College, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Morehouse College, Spel- 
man: College, Fisk University, 
Hampton Institute, Johnson ©. 
Smith University, Virginia State 
College, Wiley College, and Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


STANDARD FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
Crass. Be 


Florida A. and M. College, Clark 
University, Paine College, Ken- 
tucky State Industrial College, 
Louisville Municipal College, Xa- 
vier University, Southern Univer- 
sity, Tougaloo College, Bennett 
College, Livingstone College, North 
Carolina A. and T. College, State 
A. and M. College, Knoxville Col- 
lege, LeMoyne College, Bishop Col- 
lege, Prairie View State N. and I. 
College, Virginia Union University, 
Morris Brown College, St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Shaw University, 
Tillotson College, and North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes. 


STANDARD TWO-YEAR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES—CLASS ‘‘A”’ 


Bethune Cookman College, Hous- 
ton Municipal Junior College for 
Negroes, Alabama State A. and M. 
Institute, Florida N. and I. Insti- 
tute, Fort Valley N. and I. School, 
and Barber-Scotia Junior College. 


Answer These! 





As there is no patent carried by 
anyone in this matter of asking 
questions we venture to submit the 
following list, taken from The 
Forum; a list we claim to be of 
value in the direction of character- 
building and behavior: 


1. Do you love your (wife) (husband) 
as much aS when you were first married, 
and if not, why not? 

2. When you die, how many people 
will be sorry, and what for? 

3. If you had to write your own obitu- 
ary, what would you put honestly on the 
tombstone? 

4. How many enemies have you, and 
what makes them? 

5. Are little children glad when they 
see you coming? 

6. What is your definition of God? 

7. Do you believe in a future life, and 
if not, why? 

8. What is the best thing you ever did 
since you were born? 

9. As you get older, do you get hap- 
pier? 

10. What is the source of your greatest 
pleasure? 

11. What is your greatest fault? 
do your friends think it is? 

12. Do you always count honestly when 
playing bridge? 

13. Can you love an enemy? 

14. Can you forget when you forgive? 

15. Whom would you like to be if you 
could be someone else? 

16. Do you get more fun out of being 
good or doing good? 

17. What do you imagine will be your 
business or activity when you get to 
heaven, if you get there? 

18. Do you pray, and if not, why not? 

19. Do you think you are getting better 
or worse as you get older? 

20. Is life on the whole worth while to 
you, and if so, why? 


What 


Thank you. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark, 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourn of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar. 
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23,064 Teachers Allotted 
For Current School Term 





A final check-up on the number 
of teachers that have been allotted 
to the county and city administra- 
tive units in North Carolina re- 
veals today that 263 more teachers 
are being paid from State funds 
this year than last year, LeRoy 
Martin, secretary of the State 
School Commission, announced. 

A total of 28,064 teachers have 
been allotted for the 1933-34 sea- 
son as compared with an allotment 
of 22,801 teachers that were paid 
from State funds last year. 


The figures showed that 16,517 
white teachers have been allotted, 
and of this number 3,962 were 
high school teachers. <A total of 
6,547 Negro teachers have been 
allotted, and of this number 696 
were high school teachers. 


Mr. Martin said the relativity 
existing between the number of 
high school and elementary teach- 
ers allotted had not appreciably 
changed. He said 159 teachers 
have been allotted since the open- 
ing of the schools and were classed 
as emergency teachers to take care 
of increased enrollment and attend- 
ance. 

“All indications,” he said, “‘point 
to a substantial increase in the en- 
rollment and attendance, especially 
the attendance, of the public schools 
for this year over any. year in the 
past.” ; 

The attendance figures for 1932- 
33, upon which the allotments for 
this year were based, showed an 
increase of 21,549 over 1931-32. 


High Tribute Paid To 
Mrs. Annie W. Holland 





(Continued from Page 5) 


and beauty and usefulness; if after 
the great battle of life we, like her, 
are to have a place among victors 
crowned, we too must with honest 
effort overtake every dictate of 
duty and, seizing every oppor- 
tunity, transmute them into those 
rich benedictions which are today 
the heritage of this good woman 
who has passed into ‘the gates 
ajaba 


Abi 
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Directory North Carolina Teachers Association, 1933-34 


GENERAL OFFICERS 





Oj Re POP Bicicccocccc cence aos cog se Sa = oe Oe cece President 
Supervising Principal Rocky Mount Public Schools 
Rocky Mount 
To BA eae ere ee ee a Vice President 
President State Normal School 
Elizabeth City 
Gs Bs DAVISS2) eee Baas onnesthivivag RE Ry Hxecutive Secretary 
Raleigh 
JAMES T. TAYLOR........-22.-:----.---2-----------ceenceen cece cess cene sneer ce encenneccnecaeecanseeereesen Recording Secretary 
Professor of Sociology, North Carolina College 
Durham 
Ch Cl SAW once eg gS Treasurer 
Oxford 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: 
O. R. Pore 
J.H. Bras 
G. E. DAvIs 
G. C. SHAW 
JAMES T. TAYLOR 


Miss L. M. LatHam (3)* 
J. W. Seasrook (3) 

J.H. MicHaren (1) 

Miss Marip McIver (1) 
H. L. Tree: (1) 

L. E. Boyp (2) 

Miss Maup Mitrcueii (2) 


* The numerals at the right of names indicate the number of 
years members have yet to serve, dating from April 15, 1933. 


SECTION OFFICERS 


College Section 


TTY BS, MICK CUIN IN Yc ose cece caw ca ces Saas Chairman 
Dean, Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte 
EDs Una HR eset ce recease Chairman Program Committee 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury 


Division of Foreign Languages 


Te Ts ADAM sont ee eo cee cere eee ee Chairman 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte 
UTS 7S 5 IMG RDN ee ae ee cee) Secretary 
Shaw University 
Raleigh 


Division of Teacher Training 


BY Re GARRIOTT Acco ian eee Chairman 
901 Lindsay Street, Greensboro 


Miss ALIOn Goi TAYLORS Acce--l ee cenne eee Secretary 

Bennett College for Women 

Greensboro 
High School Section 

Ye 6 ar a a 2 ne eee Chairman 

Principal, Price High School 

Salisbury 

Peete Peers. o Pe pe Be Re ok. oe Se ee ee CCT CLOT 


Department of High School Teachers 
of English and History 


ccd Ave nee tc IN ree an aoa ee oon wok cect ee ee Chairman 


Department of High School Teachers 
of Science and Mathematics 


H.. Ds COOPER. i2..2.02.2ccc ee ee Chairman 


P. W. Moore High School 
Elizabeth City 


B.A. ARMSTRONG... 0cccseeeseesere eee Vice Chairman 
E. E. Smith High School 
Fayetteville 
Miss: Mary: os W TN BEBIL Yosser eee aes aera Secretary 
Washington High School 
Reidsville 


Home Economics Section 


Miss GILEE WILLO UGHB Yat c-socccecestea see nccseesneseeee ne reece Chairman 
Teachers College 
Winston-Salem 
MISs "WILLIE MAm ROBINS OWNeee cesccceecsresee sees Secretary 
Washington High School 
Raleigh 


Elementary Section 


IMGs MS MMOL VR eo acace cece ea se a ooo eee ee Chairman 
“weildon 

Miss. C:. Mie Cs TRB Yi crescese eens nc. enter Secretary 
Charlotte 


Supervisors and Supervising Principals 


Mrs. MARY ©, HROLUIDAY sce co ne oe meee ccc scaueeeces =e ners se aneee rea Chairman 
Jeanes Teacher, Iredell County 
Statesville 
Mires. Ap Ax GBA PRU Rit secre tees rere aes eae eee ee oe ee Secretary 


Jeanes Teacher, Sampson County 
Clinton 


Additions to Membership Roll for 1932-33 


The following additions and corrections are made and are applicable to the Membership 


Roll as given in the October issue: 


Carteret County 


Morehead City High School 


Capeheart, Miss B. M. 
Davis, Mrs. O. B. 
Fennell, Miss Ethel 
Fennell, Miss Sudie 
King, Professor W. 8. 
Lassiter, Mrs. L. S. 
Lassiter, Mrs. Rosa 
Mitchiner, Miss M. I. 
Tillery, Mr. L. B. 
Tillery, Miss Virginia 
Tootle, Miss Ethel 


Forsyth County 


Kimberley Park School, Winston-Salem 


Anderson, Miss Maude L. 
Booker, Miss Lillian G. 
Bramlette, Miss Ruth A. 
Brown, Miss Clara H. 
Cromwell, Miss Vahlia T. 
Crosby, Miss Viola E. 
Fleming, Miss Mildred A. 
Ford, Miss Octavia 

Grant, Miss Amy V. 
Hayes, Mr. R. S. 
Lancaster, Miss Minnie B. 
Lewis, Miss Mabel A. 
Moorehead, Miss Louise F. 
Neal, Miss Pear] A. 
Paisley, Professor J. W. 
Pitts, Miss Bertha M. 
Pitts, Mr. Walter E. 
Reid, Miss M. Louise 
Reynolds, Miss Earnestine R. 
Robinson, Miss Janie B. 
Scales, Miss Gwendolen R. 
Setzer, Miss Alma E. 
Speight, Miss Susie M. 
Turner, Miss Vera E. 
Yores, Miss Willa C. 


Mecklenburg County 


Morgan Elementary School 


Anderson, Mrs. E. R. 
Crawford, Miss Grace 
Douglas, Miss Lavinia 
Dugas-Coleman, Mrs. Theodora 
Frazier, Miss Elizabeth 
Gunn, Miss Floretta D. 
Hairston, Miss Catherine 
Ledbetter, Miss Zilla F. 
Phillips, Miss Mildred 
Rudisill, Miss Willie Mae 
Shute, Miss Vivian B. 


Mecklenburg County 


Biddleville Elementary School, Charlotte 
Byers, Miss Lenora E. 
Hart, Miss Corrie E. 
Love, Mrs. Rosa G. 
Macombs, Miss 8. L. 
Nash, Mrs. F. E. 

Perrin, Miss 8. Ogeechee 
Shute, Miss Ionia L. 
Stinson, Miss Edna E. 
Warren, Mrs. L. G. 
Witherspoon, Mrs. F. L. 


Richmond County 


Rockingham Colored High School 
Campbell, Mr. J. W. 


Rockingham County 
Douglass High School, Leaksville 
Allen, Miss Evelyn D. 
Anthony, Miss Lessie E. 
Boyd, Miss Beulah M. 
Boyd, Professor Laurence E. 
Griffin, Miss Frankie E. 
Hayes, Miss Cecilia M. 
Johns, Miss Madeline A. 
Matthews, Miss Annette P. 
Miller, Miss Wilba E. 
Roberts, Miss Eleanor 
Ward, Miss Lillie M. 
Willett, Mr. Charles C. 


Sampson County 


Sampson County Training School, Clinton 
Coley, Professor M. D. 
Corbin, Miss Lula B. 
Crawford, Miss Mozelle 
Sanders, Mr. EH. L. 
Summerlin, Miss Lula 


Wake County 


Lucile Hunter School, Raleigh 
*Jones, Mrs. Alice C. 
*Phillips, Miss Mary 

Stredwick, Mrs. Henri D. 
Gray, Mrs. Augusta Holt 


100 Per Cent 
The following are added to the 100% list: 
Rockingham County : 
Douglass High School, Leaksville 
Forsyth County: 
Kimberley Park School,Winston-Salem 
Carteret County: 
Morehead City High School 
Mecklenburg County: 
Biddleville Elementary School 
*Transferred from Crosby-Garfield Unit. 
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The Best Plotel in the Carolinas! 


The Arcade Hotel 


EA Sele AR GE e ieee Sete eas 
RALEIGH, NG. C. 


Clean, Well-Lighted Rooms 
Excellent Table Board 
Courteous Service 


——$__—- 


WME INVITE YUYOOR LA Ita ey aGee 





PLUMMER T. HALL, @roprtetor 
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The North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 


Will Hold Its 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
In Raleigh, N. C. 


March 29, 30, 31, 1934 


Every teacher is urged to renew membership at once, so that the work 
of the Association may go forward unhampered. The times demand 
and challenge the loyal support of every teacher. Remember, mem- 
bership and this magazine cost each teacher less than three cents a 
week. 
THE APPROACHING MEETING WILL BE EPOCHAL. 
YOUR PRESENCE AT THIS MEETING IS GREATLY 
NEEDED. 
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An Educated Man 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 











Cultivates the open mind 
Combines the three great heritages of education 
Always listens to the man who knows 


Never laughs at new ideas 





Knows the secret of getting along with other people 
Cultivates the habit of success 

Knows as a man thinketh so is he 

Knows popular notions are often wrong 

Cannot be sold magic 

Links himself with a great cause 





Builds an ambition piciure to fit his abilities 
Always tries to feel the emotion he ought to feel 
Keeps busy at his highest natural level 

Knows it is never too late to learn 





Never loses faith in the man he might have been 
Achieves the masteries that make him a world citizen 





Lives a great religious life 











The 1934 Meeting of the Association Will Be Held in Raleigh 
March 29, 30, 31 
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Shaw University Summer School 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 
AN ACCREDITED CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


JUNE 7th to JULY 19th, 1934 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
RALEIGH | 


OFFERINGS: 
Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class. 
(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
Class C only. 
Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 
For complete information, write 


NELSON H. HARRIS, Director. 
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President O.R. Pope to the Negro Teachers 
of N orth Carolina 


ELLOW TEACHERS: 

At this time, when the 

welfare of the child is 

g foremost in the thoughts 

of all, it is fitting that I 

Capes as president of our As- 

sociation send this mes- 

sage of good-will and hope to you, 

with the wish that you consecrate 

a few of your hours to some calm 

and unbiased consideration of the 

problems and difficulties that beset 

us as one of the directing forces in 

the growth of North Carolina’s fu- 
ture citizens. 

In all the confusion and turmoil 
of thought and action that has, at 
first glance, engulfed us in the past 
few months, there are certain 
truths that stand out in bold re- 
lief. I shall attempt to set forth 
some of them in this greeting, not 
as absolute values so much as they 
are for promoting honest thinking, 
and for furnishing a background 
for coming events. 

We are accustomed in North 
Carolina to setting up attainable 
objectives, and procedures by which 
these objectives may be reached 
within a reasonable length of time 
and with the greatest economy in 
effort and finance and with due 
care for the complex social rela- 
tions which are incident to our ex- 
istence in the State. 

Some of the chief problems which 
confront Negro education in North 
Carolina are: 

1. Consolidation of small schools 
and transportation, 

2. Adequate high school facili- 
ties accessible to all children, 

3. The rapid elevation of the 
average scholarship level of teach- 
ers, 

4. The minimum eight - months 
term for every school, 

5. Adequate buildings and equip- 
ment, 

6. Provision for preparation in 
a much more differentiated occupa- 
tional life than at present, 

a for professional 


(. Provision 
curriculum offerings other than 


teaching for our youth in institu- 
tions within the State, 

8. Salaries which are adequate 
for the maintenance of profes- 
sional living and growth in leader- 
ship. 

The unselfish and professional 
spirit of our teachers and any 
others who think in terms of the 
richest growth of the child make it 
essential that these problems be 
considered together and not in 
poorly emphasized isolation of any 
one or two, at the expense of the 
others. 

Through Dr. Newbold, on April 
6, 1933, a subcommittee of your 
executive committee was granted 
an audience with Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus. This subcommittee 
requested the Governor to appoint 
a committee representative of the 
best minds of the State which 
would give scientific study to these 
problems with a view towards 
formulating a constructive pro- 
gram, legislative and otherwise, 
which would solve these problems 
as efficiently and rapidly as is con- 
sonant with the general good of the 
State. The Governor’s attitude 
was most gratifying. Reference to 
this conference was made in the 
president’s address which appeared 
in the May number of the TEACH- 
ERS RECORD. In the same issue of 
the RECORD appeared a report of 
this subcommittee which was 
adopted by the Association. See 
Resolutions 5, 6, and 7, page 51. 

On September 23, 1933, the pres- 
ident called a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee to take action 
upon the proposals already adopted 
by the Association, and in keeping 
with the Governor’s suggestion. 
Just what this committee did 
adopt appears in an accurate re- 
port in the October number, 1988, 
of the TEACHERS RECORD. It is fair 
to state, however, that the work of 
your executive committee has been 
greatly retarded by the present sal- 
ary agitation. 

This salary question has been 
shunted into the forefront by anx- 


ious nonteaching friends of the 
teachers who have sensed the em- 
barrassing predicament that the 
teachers have been thrown into be- 
cause of the curtailed funds for 
living and professional growth. It 
is most unfortunate to have a cleav- 
age within our ranks when we are 
all working to the same end. 

Why was not the opinion of the 
executive committee solicited by 
those who propose to deliver us? 
Why was not our organization, 
representing more than 6,500 
teachers, consulted upon this mat- 
ter? Why did our friends com- 
pletely ignore us in formulating 
their program for us?) Why were 
we asked to commit ourselves to a 
proposition without any official 
notice of its details? Are our dol- 
lars respected more than our 
brains? 

Your executive committee repre- 
sents 3,000 teachers. In addition 
there are more than 3,000 others, 
not members of the Association, 
who are vitally concerned by any 
procedures designed to solve this 
problem. It takes no involved rea- 
soning for concluding that this 
question is too important to receive 
hasty, sporadic, and spasmodic 
treatment from any individual or 
group, particularly those not con- 
cerned. It is also evident that this 
one problem which affects more 
than 6,000 teachers cannot be 
treated in isolation from the other 
problems which affect the welfare 
of 326,457 Negro children for 
whom the schools exist. Even a 
distorted sense of relative impor- 
tance will grant this without quib- 
bling. 

In all this confusion of thinking 
which obstructs our vision the fol- 
lowing facts stand out prominent- 
ly: 

1. That the present salaries are 
woefully inadequate for profes- 
sional maintenance and improve- 
ment expected of leaders, very of- 
ten the only prepared leaders in 
our communities. All of us know 
this. 
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2. That the mooted “differential” 
has decreased steadily from over 
100 per cent in 1913 to slightly 
more than 22 per cent in 1933. 

3. That the differential in the 
cities where most of the current 
excitement has been raised, and 
where also there have formerly 
been local supplements to salaries, 
has decreased in most cases more 
than in the vast number of small 
town and rural schools which have 
been held more nearly to the salary 
schedule. 

4. That the teachers number in 
their midst many of the best edu- 
cated persons in the State, and that 
they can think for themselves. 

5. That as in all other profes- 
sions, our leaders must be chosen 
from within the profession. 

6. That we must choose accept- 
able leaders within our ranks and 
follow them, after mutual discus- 
sion of policies and selection of 
procedures. 

7. That our Teachers Associa- 
tion and our Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation are the two lone healthy 
survivors of this devastating de- 
pression within the State. 

8. That we must not permit non- 
teachers to use our organization, 
because of its evident success, to 
express their own aborted wishes, 
to hide the ‘differentials’? which 
they themselves face in their own 
fields, to sell us to the publicity 
“wolf”? whose annihilating selfish- 
ness sacrifices any good thing, 
great or small, to feed its self- 
aggrandizing ambitions. Neither 
must we permit ourselves or our 
organization to be used as a substi- 
tute for political organizations 
which have been set up in the past, 
but died for want of support from 
these persons. 

9. That while we appreciate the 
honest and unselfish solicitude of 
our friends outside the profession, 
we most emphatically resent unin- 
vited, ill-advised, misdirected ef- 
forts on the part of any group 
which gives semblance of helping 
us by producing or encouraging in- 
ternal dissensions which destroy 
morale, offering aid on the one 
hand and on the other discrediting 
and ridiculing our procedure, ob- 
scuring the issues which face us, 
with petty personalities and un- 
warranted recriminations; by rea- 
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soning with characteristics of per- 
sons in place of proven facts and 
principles; by arraying one group 
of teachers against the other as if 
all of these groups have not in all 
these years given common consid- 
eration to common problems. 

10. That we cannot afford to dis- 
establish the direct channel of con- 
tact which we have at all times had 
with those in authority in North 
Carolina. If this channel is di- 
verted from the North Carolina 
Negro to the New York Negro 
and then back to North Carolina, 
the wayside station in New York 
might not last as long as our prob- 
lems. We would then be faced with 
the necessity of beginning all over 
again to establish a completely 
new connection with those with 
whom we must live and work for 
the common good. 





L’ Envoy 


(Paraphrasing Mr. Kipling’s classic lines) 








When earth’s last schoolhouse is 
rotten, 
And the blackboards have crum- 
bled to dust, 
The school boards and teachers for- 


gotten, 
And students all gone where they 
must, 
We shall rest—have one long vaca- 
tion 


Where angels and cherubim play, 
With no thoughts about education 
And preparing for some future 
day. 
The good shall be gloriously happy, 
In ether-planes sail whence they 
please, 
Out, out, past the sun, moon, and 
planets, 
To discover the “Lost Pleiades.” 
Then onward, and onward, and on- 
ward, 
Till we view a most marvelous 
throne 
Emitting the rays we call cosmic, 
Far brighter than diamond e’er 
shone! 
And, sitting thereon, the One 
Teacher— 
The Spirit, the Father, the Son— 
And hear from His lips, in sweet 
whisper, 
“Ye blessed, good servant. Well 


done.” 
—G. M. Gibson, Ritzville. 
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11. That the Negro in North 
Carolina can submit his problems 
to frankly intelligent and mutually 
friendly interracial consideration. 
Our twenty years of progress has 
been the direct result of this pro- 
cedure. We are justified in con- 
tinuing this procedure so long as 
we have unmistakable evidence of 
progress. 

12. That we expect our unity 
and integrity to receive the same 
respect that we ourselves would 
give to other professional organi- 
zations of the same rank, such as 
The State Interdenominational Al- 
liance, which we would avoid any 
semblance of taking over for our 
own purpose or even assisting in 
their pressing problems without 
being invited to do so, or at least 
securing permission from them 
without the fanfare of publicity 
which creates unwarranted dissen- 
sions. 

13. That nothing must interfere 
with the continuation of the prog- 
ress which we have already made 
in developing the finest profes- 
sional body of its size and kind in 
our great country. 

14. That we have at our disposal 
the most potent codperating agen- 
cies and individuals of both races, 
who have a sympathetic knowledge 
of our problems and who want to 
help us in their solution. Aside 
from the many friends within the 
State outside of our profession 
who are ready to lend us every as- 
sistance under our present set up, 
we have the assurance of the State 
Interracial Committee and Gov- 
ernor Ehringhaus himself. 

I greet you with the plea that 
you give calm and unbiased consid- 
eration to our common problems 
which affect directly the mass of 
children in our care. 

This Spring should witness an 
unprecedented gathering of teach- 
ers in Raleigh, members of our or- 
ganization, which we need now 
more than ever. We should be pre- 
pared to deliberate earnestly and 
honestly over our difficulties and 
live up to our reputation for con- 
structive thought and work. 

Confident that you will live up to 
the great ideal that you have set 
for yourselves, I am always, 

Yours very faithfully, 
O. R. PoP, President, 
N. C. Negro Teachers Association. 
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The North Carolina Negro Looks At 
His Home State’ 


S one sweeps his eye 

over the panorama of 

North Carolina history 

one of the main charac- 
ee — teristics that forcibly 
Us NS strikes his attention is 

the fact that North 
Carolina has been just a little dif- 
ferent, it has not continually been 
bound by the chains of tradition, 
nor always moulded into the pat- 
tern of the prevailing stereotypes 
and conventions. In the first quar- 
ter of the past century the Legis- 
lature of this State came within 
one vote of abolishing slavery. 
Judge William Gaston was a bril- 
liant anti-slavery advocate before 
the voices of the New England abo- 
litionists had been heard. Thanks 
largely to the zeal of the North 
Carolina Quakers, there were more 
free Negroes in North Carolina in 
1860 than in any other Southern 
state. These free Negroes voted 
until 1835. 

John Chavis, a free Negro, taught 
young men who later sat in the 
Governor’s chair and in the United 
States Senate. Henry Evans, an- 
other free Negro, was the founder 
of Methodism in Fayetteville, and 
preached every Sunday to large 
crowds of both races. Booker T. 
Washington asserts in his book, 
The Story of the Negro, that the 
conditions and the laws relative to 
the Negro in North Carolina were 
more lenient than those of any 
other Southern state. Again, 
North Carolina was the last state 
to secede from the Union at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 

This is only part of the evidence 
that justifies the belief that there 
has been and there still is in our 
State an urge to liberalism, a re- 
spect for human worth and person- 
ality, a desire to deal justly with all 
men, which has been by no means 
common to all its neighbors in 


*Address before the North Carolina Commission 
yn Interracial Codéperation, Raleigh, February 15, 
1934. 


By PRESIDENT J. W. SEABROOK 
State Normal School, Fayetteville, N.C. 


this great sisterhood of states. 
True, this defiance of the dead hand 
of the past, this disregard of cus- 
tom and tradition, has not ani- 
mated all the citizens of this State. 
It has been compelled frequently 
to battle the forces of reaction. But 
it has never ceased to fight. 

May I say here that the white 
population was not alone in the 
possession of unusual and uncon- 
ventional traits and practices in 
these days of long ago. In the 
states bordering North Carolina on 
the north and on the south there 
were sinister plots and bloody rev- 
olutions. Nat Turner’s rebellion 
in Virginia, and the well-planned 
uprising of Denmark Vesey in 
South Carolina, had no counter- 
part in North Carolina. Aithough 
there were minor. uprisings, 
brought on by greed and cruel 
treatment, there was no such up- 
rising during the Civil War, when 
most of the able-bodied men were 
away from their homes on the bat- 
tle-front. Not plunder and murder, 
but protection, sustenance and 
care, did the women and children 
receive from the Negro population 
of the State. But do not think for 
a moment that these Negro slaves 
were ignorant of the issues of the 
war; for after rocking to sleep the 
infants in the “big house’ they 
would gather upon the edges of the 
swamp, pray for the freedom of 
their own children, and sing with 
ecstatic fervor: 


O Freedom, over me, over me! 

Before I'd be a slave I'd be buried in 
my grave 

And go home to my Lord and be free. 


Let us not tarry longer in the 
contemplation of this period, for 
the very word “slavery” is anath- 
ema to the present generation of 
Negroes. Let us pass over rapidly, 
too, the days of the carpet-bagger, 
another word that is not without 
unpleasant emotional concomi- 
tance. 


We must not assume that the 
Civil War and the complications 
following it had drowned complete- 
ly the spirit of tolerance and fair 
play. We find Governor Vance, 
who lived through all the bitter- 
ness of the internecine strife, de- 
claring in 1877: 

Their desire [of the colored people] for 
education is an extremely creditable one, 
and should be gratified as far as our 
means will permit. In short, I regard it 
as an unmistakable policy to imbue these 
black people with a hearty North Caro- 
lina feeling, and make them cease to look 
abroad for the aids to their progress and 
civilization and the protection of their 
rights, as they have been taught to do, 
and to teach them to look to their State 
instead; to convince them that their wel- 
fare is indissolubly linked with ours. 


Vance did not stand alone. In 
fact, one of the most heartening 
things about North Carolina is 
that the people have given the gu- 
bernatorial seat, right up to and 
through the present administra- 
tion, to men of broad minds and 
lofty purposes. Years after Gov- 
ernor Vance came the great Ay- 
cock, who, after one of the bitter- 
est campaigns in our history, one 
in which the passions of men had 
been inflamed to fever heat, stand- 
ing in this capital city, declared: 

The white man in the South can never 
attain to his fullest growth until he does 
absolute justice to the Negro race. If we 
fail to administer equal and exact justice, 
we shall in the fullness of time lose power 
ourselves, for we must know that God, 
who is love, trusts no people with au- 
thority for the purpose of enabling them 
to do injustice to the weak _ ee Lhein 


[the Negroes’] every right under the Con- 
stitution shall be absolutely preserved. 


The Spanish-American War wit- 
nessed the unique sight of the for- 
mation of a North Carolina regi- 
ment staffed from the colonel down 
with Negro officers. The World 
War saw the Negro, both as soldier 
and as civilian, maintaining un- 
swervingly loyalty, sacrifice, and 
devotion to the Nation’s flag. 


Then came the renaissance. The 
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spirit of Aycock went marching 
through the State he _ loved. 
Men began to see more clearly 
than ever the force of Booker T. 
Washington’s statement: “No man 
can keep another in the ditch un- 
less he stays there with him. to 
hold him down.’ The _ interde- 
pendence of the two races was 
stressed. Enlightened self-inter- 
est on the part of the white popu- 
lation demanded a high type of 
Negro. The patriotic thinkers of 
the State saw clearly that North 
Carolina, with its glorious past his- 
tory, with its matchless natural re- 
sources and favorable geographi- 
cal location, could never in this 
fiercely competitive age take its 
proper place in the galaxy of the 
states with an ignorant, criminal, 
diseased, inefficient, exploited, in- 
feriority-ridden horde of half-men 
grinding like four-wheel brakes 
upon the onward march of the 
State. There could not be driven 
from its borders those of its popu- 
lation of darker hue who were am- 
bitious to be, not serfs or peons, 
but full-fledged American citizens; 
those that had aspiration, that de- 
sired some of the good things of 
life for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, and who were able and will- 
ing to work for them. 

The achievements and happenings 
of this third decade of the twenti- 
eth century are fresh and precious 
in our memory. Expenditures for 
the education of both races leaped 
upward. The Division of Negro 
Education was created and at its 
head placed a man whose broad- 
mindedness, human sympathy, and 
educational statesmanship have 
made the work of that division a 
model for the rest of the South and 
the cynosure for the eyes of educa- 
tors everywhere. About 1921 the 
State began to expend upon Negro 
education four million dollars a 
year, which was more than was 
expended for all educational pur- 
poses in 1910. It supported more 
standard high schools for Negroes 
than all the other states of the 
South combined. It supported five 
state collegiate institutions for the 
same race—more than any other 
Southern state. A private citizen 
of this State, James B. Duke, 
broke the Nation’s philanthropic 


* record in the size and munificence 


of his gift to a Negro college. The 


press of the State began to set an 
example to the South in fair-mind- 
edness, in truth-seeking, and in 
catholicity of spirit. The spread- 
ing of educational advantages 
among the colored population be- 
gan to cut down the crime rate to 
an extent that brought commenda- 
tions from the press and from the 
judiciary. The State looked with 
pride upon the fact that for a fifty- 
year period there had been fewer 
lynchings in North Carolina than 
in any other Southern state. 

In short, North Carolina seemed 
on the verge of nurturing a bira- 
cial civilization developing along 
separate but parallel lines, and 
with no discrimination involved in 
the separation. Optimistic and 
hopeful Negroes visualized a state 
policy that would make North 
Carolina safe for ambitious young 
Negroes, a state with welcome for 
those of their race who had brains 
and energy to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the commonwealth. 

What lay behind this series of 
steps taken so far in advance of 
the other states of the Sunny 
South? What motive power im- 
pelled to this approximation to 
social justice and fair treatment, 
this approach to a parallel develop- 
ment of the two main races living 
on this soil? Undoubtedly, this 
awakening was brought about by 
frontier thinkers who loved North 
Carolina, and who nurtured good- 
will to all mankind. They were of 
the tribe described by Immanuel 
Kant when he said: 


The gradual approach of human nature 
to its true end is possible only through 
the efforts of liberally inclined propa- 
gandists who take an interest in the 
world’s welfare and who are capable of 
conceiving the idea of a future state. 


But that is not all. Without a 
citizenry fundamentally fair-mind- 
ed and justice-loving, the pleadings 
of these courageous leaders would 
have been hollow voices crying 
with futility in a mocking and 
echoing wilderness. Leaders can- 
not lead any faster than the peo- 
ple are willing to follow. 

Then came the depression. The 
forces of reaction began to lift 
their hoary heads. The mutterings 
of the mob were heard in the land. 
With acute and distressing eco- 
nomic conditions came, as does 
everywhere, attempts to strangle 
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tolerance and liberalism. The la- 
bor troubles at Marion and Gas- 
tonia showed that the forces of 
Bourbonism would neither begin 
nor stop at the color line. But, as 
usual, the minority group, the 
group politically disadvantaged, the 
group low in economic status, the 
group ethnologically different, suf- 
fered the most. The plight of the 
Negro tenant farmer, depressing 
at best, became almost unbearable. 
Negro labor faced discriminatory 
wages and loss of jobs. Negro 
school teachers saw their salaries, 
in a time of rising commodity 
prices, cut to the very bone, to a 
level at which it is practically im- 
possible to live according to the 
simplest American standards, to 
safeguard health, and to maintain 
professional growth. The collegi- 
ate institutions for colored youth 
were stripped to fundamentals and 
then stripped again. Thousands of 
Nego children saw their dream of 
equal educational opportunity slow- 
ly begin to fade away into thin air. 

How may these sore spots be 
healed, and how may those who be- 
lieve in equal justice to all men 
prevail? There are physicians ga- 
lore and remedies without number. 
One way is to appeal to the law. 
And certainly it is the right of any 
citizen so to do; nor should he be 
considered as ultra-radical if he 
deems it expedient to do so. The 
Negroes of North Carolina are not 
so naive, however, as not to know 
that there is no law that cannot be 
evaded, circumvented, or repealed, 
if the majority of the lawmakers 
or of the voters want to do so. We 
have seen an article of the United 
States Constitution repealed, we 
have seen the laws of imperial 
Russia and later the mandates of 
republican Germany torn _ into 
seraps of paper, the minority or 
the weaker class trampled on in 
Armenia, in the Japanese spolia- 
tion of China and in the Prussian 
treatment of the Jews, all because 
the majority group or the group 
with power in its hands did just 
what it desired to do, disregarding 
law, precedent, and the opinions 
of mankind. 

There is something mightier 
than law, and that is public opin- 
ion. Is this a strange or heretical 
doctrine? The great American 
whose birthday we celebrated on 
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Monday proclaimed it more than 
three-quarters of a century ago 
when he declared: 

Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; with- 
out it nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions. He makes statutes 
and decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed. 


To the lay mind it seems that 
the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court may have 
had before him this quotation from 
Abraham Lincoln a few days ago 
when he framed his decision in the 
Minnesota Mortgage Case. There 
may be more than a mere witty 
jest to the remark of Mr. Dooley 
that “the decisions of the Supreme 
Court follow the election returns.” 

What will be the public senti- 
ment of the majority group—and 
from this group come all the mem- 
bers of the lawmaking body in 
this State—in regard to the ine- 
qualities, shortages, and aspira- 
tions of the Negroes that consti- 
tute the minority group? Will en- 
lightened views of the white popu- 
lation’s own highest self-interest, 
and Anglo-Saxon ideals of justice 
and fair play so proudly treasured 
by the upper tenth who have their 
intellectual and spiritual capital 
on the Duke and Chapel Hill cam- 
puses, spread eastward to the debt- 
ridden farmers of the coastal 
plains, and westward to the mill 
workers of Marion—for they, also, 
have votes? Do the unfortunate 
happenings in Henderson and in 
Pender County prick the conscience 
of the common man as they do the 
consciences of the leaders of the 
press, of the bar, and of the clergy? 

Right here is a worthy and noble 
task for the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, to foster a 
public sentiment hostile to any at- 
tempt that may be made to circum- 
vent the laws of the State, or to be 
unfair in their interpretation or 
application. The Commission 
should strive, by education, by 
truthful and dignified propaganda, 
so to quicken the consciences of 
the common people that they will 
want to give equal and exact jus- 
tice, to respect human personality, 
to grant ungrudgingly to all ele- 
ments of the population the rights 
and privileges guaranteed them by 


the laws of the State and of the 
Nation. The history of North 
Carolina justifies the faith that in 
the common people of the State 
there inheres the capacity for 
friendliness, for codperation, and 
for fair dealing between the two 
principal races that live within its 
borders. 

What is fair dealing? What does 
the Negro want? He wants to 
teach his children that the Consti- 
tutions of North Carolina and of 
the United States mean just what 
they say. He wants North Caro- 
lina to challenge his sons to lofty 
and self-sacrificing endeavor, to 
bring out the utmost of which they 
are capable. He does not want to 
leave to the white race the solving 
of all the difficult problems or the 
doing of all the hard and danger- 
ous work, any more than he left to 
the white troops only the mud, the 
shrapnel, and the poison gas of the 
World War. He wants not merely 
what is best for his racial group, 
but what is best for all the people. 
The Negro mother, clasping her 
babe to her breast, asks for it in 
the land of its nativity what all 
mothers everywhere long for—an 
open door of hope, and the wide 
road of equality of opportunity. 
Anglo-Saxon justice in this the 
world’s greatest democracy cannot 
afford to give less. 

The great President of the 
United States has clearly shown 
us that the way of tradition and of 
the past is not the best of all pos- 
sible ways. The entire world is 
seeking for newer and better ways 
of handling the problems of hu- 
man relationships. May not the 
people, especially the young peo- 
ple, of this commonwealth adopt 
an objective, a scientific attitude 
toward the racial problem, and en- 
gage in some audacious experimen- 
tation in the social laboratory at 
their very feet? With numbers, 
with wealth, with political and 
economic power so heavily concen- 
trated in the majority group, with 
all fear of “force bills,” of minor- 
ity domination, or other ghosts re- 
moved to the graveyard of forgot- 
ten things, there remains a stir- 
ring chal’enge to the pioneer urse 
and to the-spirit of noblesse oblige. 

Nor need North Carolina fear 
extreme loneliness in the front 
ranks. The light is breaking else- 
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where, too. No Southern organi- 
zation has taken more advanced 
ground than has the Association 
of Southern Women for the Pre- 
vention of Lynching in their meet- 
ing in Atlanta only last month. In 
the English colonies, in Jamaica es- 
pecially, the Anglo-Saxon, although 
outnumbered twenty to one, gives 
wide vocational opportunities and 
large participation in civil affairs 
to the black population. In South 
Africa, where the native popula- 
tion greatly outnumbers the 
whites, and where race relations 
are on a level far below that of 
any American state, we hear the 
voice of its greatest statesman, 
General Smuts, proclaiming this 
progressive doctrine: 

I do not think there can be, or at bot- 
tom there is, among those who have given 
the subject serious attention, any doubt 
that in the supreme legislature of a coun- 
try with a mixed population both colors 
should ultimately have representation. It 
is repugnant to our civilized European 
ideas that the weaker in a community 
should be unheard or go without repre- 
sentation. There can be but one 
sovereign body in a country, and that 
body should represent the weaker no less 
than the stronger. 

A North Carolinian, looking at 
his home State, sees no physical 
frontiers of forest and prairie to 
dare the energies of its youth, but 
views still the strongholds of ig- 
norance, bigotry, and intolerance 
for them to conquer. May they at- 
tack them with the energy of the 
pioneer and with the zeal of the 
crusader. May they be fired with 
the spirit of the adventurous life 
that Raymond Fosdick so vividly 
describes in these words: 

The only life worth living at any time 
in any age is the adventurous life. Now 
by the adventurous life I mean primarily 
a life that has a capacity to be different. 
I mean a life that is willing to be cut 
loose from the past for the sake of the 
future, that will take chances in casting 
off from old traditions and old techniques. 
I mean by the adventurous life a life 
unwilling to remain tied up in any port, 
preferring to ride the high seas in search 


of fairer lands—a life that finds serenity 
in growth. 





We have faith in education as the 
foundation of democratic government... . 
Our schools need the appreciation and co- 
operation of all those who depend upon 
them for the education of our youth—the 
state’s most valuable asset. Our schools 
are today enabling America to achieve 
great results. — President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
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On With the Show 


By PRoF. T. B. JONES 


Registrar, Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, N. CO. 


URING such strenuous 
days as we are now ex- 
periencing anyone may 
be given to raising the 
question, “‘What’s the 


use?” Teachers, along 


oy |( 
CRS 
with others, feel the 


“pinch.” “The man worth while is 
the man who smiles when every- 
thing goes dead wrong”’ still has its 
virtue. Some teachers, in spite of 
the many evils and handicaps un- 
der which they labor, are still going 
the second mile. 

Who are they that profit through 
the efficient work of our teachers? 
Who are they who suffer from the 
going-through-the-motion type of 
our teachers? If our teachers gave 
up the profession in any large num- 
bers would the entire work of the 
school perish or would there be 
others raised up to serve the day 
and need? The chances are that 
others would appear to fill the va- 
cancies, in form if not in spirit, be- 
cause the show must go on. Even 
if teachers are not paid at all, ‘‘on 
with the show” would in theory 
still contain a ray of hope. 





Miss SPENCER AND PUPIL 


Special classes of one sort or an- 
other have existed, do exist, and 
doubtless shall continue to exist for 
time unknown. Teachers will not 
only be available for the regular 
school work, but also for special 
types and classes of instruction, as 
long as there are needs for such 
activities. 

In the Logan School (Concord, 
N. C.) there is a striking example 
of the kind of teacher who serious- 
ly feels the responsibility which 
her profession carries. Inspired by 
an indomitable will that the show 
must go on, she takes all comers, 
and through some special “gift” of 
enjoying her work she earries all 
with a marked degree of success in 
her regular classes. She has one 
case which merits special note. 

Among the many new pupils to 
enter the Logan School in the fall 
of 1932, crowding every available 
seat in the room for first grade, 
there appeared one who by most 
known educative practices should 
have been provided for in some 
special way. Yet, at the usual age, 
little Emmett Blackwelder had by 
some means not only reached the 
school, but found the right room 
on the opening day. Why does this 
seem so remarkable? Mother Na- 
ture had not dealt very kindly with 
little Emmett. She did not endow 
him with the natural means of loco- 
motion—he has no feet nor legs, 
save extremely short stubs. He is 
still further handicapped in that he 
lacks the means to even feed him- 
self, much less the means of han- 
dling objects as most humans do. 
He has no hands and only very 
short, stubby arms. 

What was the teacher to do with 
this terribly handicapped bit of hu- 
manity? Most teachers feel that 
a room with forty or more children, 
all normal to every outward ap- 
pearance, is quite problem enough 
for their daily task. The show had 
to go on. The teacher proceeded 
with the usual work of her grade, 
but also found time to teach Em- 
mett to hold a pencil between his 
stubby arms in order that he might 


move along with the group as the 
writing drills were added. He 
learned to manipulate the book and 
paper materials in a way that 
proved marvelous. He not only 
proceeded with the writing lessons 
with some special aid from the 
teacher, but also added the draw- 
ing exercises, and with remarkable 
rapidity, under the guidance of his 
teacher, Miss Louise Spencer, he 
learned to use the scissors so as to 
do the cutting as well as the trac- 
ing which the other first graders 
were doing. He was quite at home 
in using the crayola and learned 
to draw about as well as any of his 
classmates. 

A toy wagon was provided, by 
which means he traversed the dis- 
tance between his home and the 
school. Miss Spencer succeeded in 
teaching little Emmett to be sur- 
prisingly independent. He entered 
freely into every phase of class- 
room work and most of the care- 
free activities of childhood before 
the close of the first year. He 
finds his own lessons and the de- 
sired page in the book. He it is 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Negro Schools Dedicated 


UESDAY, January 30, 
was a gala day for the 
educational system of 
@ || Rowan County and for 

those interested in Ne- 
gro education through- 
out the country, for two 
modern schools were dedicated in 
different parts of the county. In 
the morning, at 10 o’clock, the Ag- 
grey Memorial School was dedi- 

cated at Landis, N. C., and at 2:30 

in the afternoon the Granite 

Quarry School was formally dedi- 

cated by the Superintendent of 

Education for Rowan County, 8S. G. 

Hasty. Both of the dedicatory ex- 

ercises were well attended by peo- 

ple from all over the county and 
visitors came from various parts 
of the State to rejoice with Rowan 

County in her unique achievement. 


At the morning dedication at 
Landis Mrs. Rose Aggrey presided 
and presented the various speak- 
ers. Before the addresses and the 
eulogies, S. G. Hasty spoke of the 
great achievement of codperative 
action that culminated in the splen- 
did Aggrey school. In order, he 
presented Mrs. M. O. Linton of the 
county welfare department and 
civil works administrator for Ro- 
wan County, who was responsible 
for the appropriation of Federal 
money for the project; County 
Commissioner O. L. Linn and R. 
Lyerly, a member of the county 
school board, who used their influ- 
ence in achieving the project; 
John Weddington, chairman of 
the local P.T.A., who, with others 
of his group, was responsible for 
the lumber that the white and col- 
ored citizens of Landis contributed 
to the project; and Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey, the supervisor, who la- 
bored hard and long and faithfully 
to see the project finally put 
through. Dr. N. C. Newbold of the 
State Department of Education 
presented the speaker for the occa- 
sion, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones of 
the Phelps-Stokes Foundation of 
New York. 

Dr. Jones spoke of the sacred- 
ness of the occasion and what it 


By W. J. TRENT, JR. 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 


really means—its effects being so 
widespread—and the importance 
of linking the name of the great 
educator and leader, Dr. J. E. K. 
Aggrey, with the school. The 
school is a monument to coopera- 
tion between races and various ed- 
ucational agencies of the county. 
This cooperation, he said, was like 
the philosophy of the man for 
whom the school was being named. 
Dr. Jones related various high 
lights of the life of Dr. Aggrey: 
the meeting at Hampton when he 
electrified the Y. M. C. A. confer- 
ence; the selection of Dr. Aggrey 
as a member of the Phelps-Stokes 
commission to study educational 
facilities in Africa; and the great 
and good work Dr. Aggrey did at 
Columbia University. He felt that 
although the man had physically 
passed from us, that he lived in the 
lives of those people who accepted 
the philosophy of Christ and the 
ideal of codperation as advocated 
by him. 

The principal, Prof. Edward E]l- 
lis, received the school on behalf 
of the teachers; J. W. Weddington 
received the school on behalf of 
the P.T.A., and Albert Reid 
thanked the various agencies for 
the student body. 

Music was rendered at this point 
by the Barber-Scotia singers of 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, Con- 
cord. 

Rev. W. A. Cooper, of Charlotte, 
pastor and painter of national note, 
presented some of his works, and 
his portrait of Dr. Aggrey was 
presented by Mrs. G. E. Davis, of 
Charlotte. Miss Aggrey, daughter 
of the late Dr. Aggrey, unveiled 
the portrait. 

Mrs. Jane Overman, prominent 
Salisbury citizen and leader in 
civic and social life of the city, paid 
a stirring tribute to Dr. Aggrey 
and mentioned how valuable his 
life was and is to the community 
that knew him so well. 

Various leaders in the education- 
al world were then called upon for 
a few remarks. Among them were 
Dr. N. CG. Newbold of Raleigh; Dr. 


Arthur Wright of the Slater Foun- 
dation; Dr. George E. Davis, sec- 
retary of the North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association; G. H. Fer- 
guson of the State Department of 
Education; Dean L. S. Cozart of 
Barber-Scotia College; O. Faduma, 
principal of Kings Mountain Acad- 
emy, and President W. J. Trent of 
Livingstone College. 


The program closed with a musi- 
cal selection by the county teach- 
ers’ group. 


GRANITE QUARRY EXERCISES 


At 2:30 in the afternoon the ex- 
ercises at Granite Quarry began 
with Mr. Hasty again in charge. 
He again paid tribute to those per- 
sons who had helped out in the 
project, among whom were T. M. 
Byrd, county commissioner, from 
Granite Quarry; Mr. Bernhardt, 
chairman of the school board, and 
Mrs. M. O. Linton. 

The welcome address was deliv- 
ered by R. L. Peeler, Granite 
Quarry, who expressed his joy at 
the culmination of this wonderful 
project for Granite Quarry. 

Dr. N. C. Newbold presented the 
speaker of the occasion, Dr. Arthur 
Wright, of the Slater Fund. This 
fund made a contribution to the 
construction of the two new build- 
ings. 

Dr. Arthur Wright spoke of 
what the building would mean to 
the community; that one should 
not look upon the magnificent stone 
building as the only contribution; 
there was a greater product for 
the good of the community, and 
that was the type of students that 
the school turned out. He felt that 
just such codperative projects as 
this were pointing the way toward 
better relations between the races 
in North Carolina and throughout 
the country, and he rejoiced with 
Rowan County in the occasion. He 
closed with an appeal to the com- 
munity to bend every effort to see- 
ing that the school be allowed to 
carry out its fullest community 


function. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Individual Differences and Directed Study 


ITHIN the last forty 
years there has been an 
exceedingly rapid exten- 

te » sion of secondary educa- 
|| tion in America. In 

1890 there were 2,526 

~ public and 1,632 private 
secondary schools—a total of about 
4,000. By 1926 the public schools 
had increased to 17,710 and the 
private ones to 2,350—a total of 
more than 20,000. In 1890 there 
were 201,802 pupils enrolled in 
public secondary schools and 94,- 
931 in private secondary schools— 
a total of nearly 300,000. By 1928 
the enrollments had increased to 
3,911,279 in the public and 341,158 
in the private secondary schools— 
more than 4,200,000 altogether. 
Today it is estimated that we have 
more than 5,000,000 boys and girls 
in our public secondary schools 
alone. 

Our secondary school enrollment 
is amazingly large when compari- 
sons are made with secondary 
schools in Europe, where only ap- 
proximately 8 to 10 per cent of the 
population of high school age at- 
tend secondary schools. In Euro- 
pean countries secondary schools 
are looked upon as institutions for 
the “classes,” whereas in America 
we are beginning to look upon high 
school graduation as a minimum 
necessity for every citizen. 

This question may be asked: 
What is the significance of this 
rapid increase in the enrollment of 
our secondary schools? It means 
that there is a lowering of the gen- 
eral intelligence of the secondary 
school population. Thorndike tells 
us that in 1890 95 per cent of sec- 
ondary school pupils were above 
average in native intelligence. In 
1918 the investigation showed that 
but 83 per cent of the pupils then 
in secondary schools were above 
average in mentality. Today a 
very much lower percentage might 
be expected. It is estimated that 
70 per cent of all high school pu- 


* This paper was read at the High School 
Principals’ Conferences at Rocky Mount and 
Fayetteville, and January 13, re- 
spectively. 
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pils thirty years ago came from the 
highest fifth of human intelligence 
and that at present this proportion 
has decreased to 45 per cent. To- 
day the high school draws its pu- 
pil personnel from every group of 
the community. Thus there isa con- 
stantly increasing heterogeneity 
with resulting diversity in back- 
ground, capacity, and potentiality. 
If we as administrators are to 
democratize education, we must 
more and more recognize the vast 
differences which exist among chil- 
dren of our secondary school pop- 
ulation. 

As a result of careful study of 
individual differences we may 
draw the following conclusions: 


1. An individual is a vastly more 
complex entity than has been real- 
ized in the past. 

2. He is specialized by heredity 
in body, sensitivity, mind, feeling, 
and conscious control to such a de- 
gree that no two individuals are 
alike. 

3. These differences exist as dif- 
ferences from the earliest moment 
at which individual mechanisms 
have ever been measured, and they 
determine the response any indi- 
vidual makes to a given environ- 
mental influence. 

Therefore, it can be seen that if 
we wish to produce a given growth, 
the teaching procedure must be ad- 
justed to the individual differences 
in the same children. If all chil- 
dren are given identically the same 
training, the growth of each child 
will be different. If the same re- 
sponse is desired—as for example, 
the development of ability to add— 
the amount, character, and condi- 
tions of training must be adjusted 
to the natures of the children to be 
taught. The child as well as the 
training determines the education- 
al product. In other words, the 
procedure must be a codperative 
enterprise. The teacher must help 
the child make his adjustment, but 
he must individualize in terms of 
the child’s nature. For after all, 
individualization means building 
school work around the needs and 


development of the _ individual 
child; providing an environment 
favorable for the growth process. 
Education is never acquisition, but 
growth; never anything the 
teacher does; always the resultant 
of what the child does. To indi- 
vidualize in this sense means to 
adopt standards of value derived 
from the intrinsic worth of indi- 
viduals as _ personalities. As 
Dewey says: “Knowledge must be 
actively created, not passively ab- 
sorbed.” 

If we, as administrators, wish 
our children to grow to the fullest 
extent we must give them larger 
opportunities for  self-direction, 
self-expression, and_ self-realiza- 
tion. 

In general I have shown the need 
for the individualization of instruc- 
tion. Now I shall discuss the 
“Unit Assignment” and ‘Directed 
Study” as specific means of indi- 
vidualizing instruction. In this 
paper the term “unit” will be used 
to refer to the pupil’s goal or ob- 
jective. The term “unit assign- 
ment” will be used to refer to the 
materials planned by the teacher 
by means of which the goal may be 
attained. The unit assignment is 
a practical means of providing for 
individual differences within the 
class group. Ordinarily there is 
the “regular” assignment for all 
members of the group. The sub- 
ject-matter is generally organized 
for three levels of mastery within 
each unit. As soon as a pupil com- 
pletes one level of achievement he 
may go to the next. Differentiated 
assignments of this type are some- 
times referred to by the general 
term “enrichment” of assignments. 

Secondly, the unit is a careful 
organization of subject-matter for 
presentation and assimilation. Ob- 
jectives or aims are set up first; 
then subject-matter is selected in 
light of these objectives or aims. 
Each unit should be appraised in 
the light of social utility and fre- 
quency of use. The content of the 
unit should serve the purpose of 
men and women in a vital, neces- 
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sary way. Purposes and activities 
should be chosen that make an in- 
stinctive appeal to the boys and 
girls you are to teach. 

Thirdly, the unit, if properly or- 
ganized, will serve as a challenge 
to the members of your classes. 
The assignment covering a certain 
amount of work is made out in 
written form and therefore the pu- 
pil knows definitely what he is to 
do. The pupil is provided with 
written guides to study and inter- 
esting and purposeful learning ac- 
tivities which, if properly pre- 
sented, will arouse the pupils to 
greater achievements or effort. 


How THE UNIT IS CONSTRUCTED 
AND TAUGHT 


The first essential is planning 
the work in general, that is, the 
teacher should take a long view of 
the course. This is very necessary 
if the various units of the course 
are to be properly integrated. The 
objectives of the course are set up 
and materials to be used selected 
in light of these objectives. 

After the teacher has planned 
the course in a general way, the 
next step is to construct the indi- 
vidual units. Specific objectives or 
aims should be set up for each 
unit. In working out the unit the 
relative importance of the subject- 
matter included should be carefully 
considered. Many teachers do not 
carefully appraise phases of their 
subject-matter in terms of social 
utility and general values, and as a 
result there is a tremendous waste 
of time. 

The unit generally should make 
prescription for three levels of 
achievement. The first level in- 
cludes the minimum essentials. All 
pupils are required to cover the 
materials on this level. The ma- 
terials for the second and third 
levels are more difficult and there- 
fore require more intelligence. 

After the materials for each 
unit have been selected, and neces- 
sary learning exercises, study 
guides, and supplementary ma- 
terials provided, the unit is mim- 
eographed and placed in the hands 
of each pupil. 

The teacher should introduce 
each unit to her class. She may 
take as much as an entire period 
for this purpose. In other words, 
there should be a progressive ori- 
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entation throughout the semester 
or year. The amount should stead- 
ily decrease, however. Each 
teacher ought consciously to aim 
to free her pupils from her “apron 
strings.’ I am inclined to believe 
that there is too much teacher dom- 
ination in most of our high schools. 
Some teachers seem to think that 
they are not teaching unless they 
are constantly talking. 

After the unit has been com- 
pleted we should have a period of 
summary and organization in 
which the class meets as a social 
group. During this period projects 
may be exhibited, exceptional pa- 
pers read, problems and questions 
of general interest discussed. 

When the unit has been com- 
pleted an objective test on the 
minimum assignment is given. 

Marking.—There are two gen- 
eral methods of marking in connec- 
tion with the unit assignment: 
First, the teacher may distribute 
marks over the entire marking 
scale, using subscripts to show the 
level. For instance—B,, Bo, Bs. 
The final grade would be the reg- 
ular daily work plus the grade on 
the objective test. Secondly, the 
teacher may set up a grade for 
each level. For example: the 
grade for the first level would be 
D or C—second C or B—third B 
or A. 

In working out a particular unit 
there should be a tentative time al- 
lotment. Personally, I do not be- 
lieve the unit should be longer than 
three weeks. If you find that it is 
going to be too long it should be 
subdivided. 

Extent to which the unit assign- 
ment is used.—The unit assign- 
ment is used most often in the 


“Social Studies.” Then follows 
science, English, mathematics, 
commercial subjects, industrial 


and household arts, foreign lan- 
guages, music, art, and physical 
education. 

Planning and revising units and 
unit assignments.—Ordinarily the 
teacher plans the units for her par- 
ticular courses. The completed 
unit and unit assignment are some- 
times submitted to the department 
head, supervisor, or principal for 
approval. In many schools this ap- 
proval is not required. In some 
instances units are worked out or 
revised by a committee of teachers. 
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In other instances teachers revise 
units or unit assignments made by 
other agencies. 

The value of the unit assign- 
ment.—I am of the opinion that 
the unit assignment has great pos- 
sibilities for meeting the problem 
of individual differences. In the first 
place, it recognizes pupil activity 
as a means of genuine learning. 
Secondly, pupils seem to prefer the 
unit assignment to the old tradi- 
tional classroom procedure. Third- 
ly, the unit assignment serves as a 
basis of remedial work and of 
work with slow pupils. In the 
fourth place, it is a challenge to su- 
perior pupils. 


Negro Schools Dedicated 
(Continued from Page 28) 

The school was formally dedi- 
cated by Superintendent Hasty and 
received by Prof. Nelson Nichol- 
son for the teachers, Christine 
Martin for the students, and Har- 
vey Robinson, chairman of the 
county P.T.A. 

Music was furnished by the Liv- 
ingstone College singers. 

The following made remarks: 
G. E. Davis of Charlotte; Prof. L. 
H. Hall of Salisbury; Rev. G. W. 
McClennahan of Granite Quarry; 
R. L. Bernhardt, chairman of the 
county commissioners; T. M. Byrd 
of Granite Quarry, and Mrs. Mary 
O. Linton of Salisbury. 

Also present for the occasion 
were Miss Sue Reese, principal of 
the China Grove elementary school, 
and Miss Ella Pinkston of Mr. 
Hasty’s office, both of whom have 
been intensely interested in the 
building of these two schools. 

Music by the Rowan singers 
closed the program. 


Teachers Meeting 





I wish I were at home, by gum, 

Where I could sleep in peace-Ivum. 

His speech is dry as mouldy hay, 

His voice sounds like a donkey’s 
bray. 

This seat is hard and straight and 
tight; 

My foot’s asleep; it thinks it’s 
night. 

These teachers’ meetings sure are 
bum; 

I wish I were at home, by gum. 

—Vatta C. Poole Enid. 
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The Improvement of Mathematics 
In Secondary Schools 


EFORE making an at- 
B tempt to show how 
secondary school math- 

$ ematics may be im- 
proved it might be well 

Ad to survey some of the 
reasons why improve- 

ment is necessary. Some of the 
reasons are as follows: 


1. There are too many failures 
in mathematics. 

2. Too large a proportion of the 
high school pupils take mathemat- 
ics. Authorities have agreed that 
only about one-half of the students 
entering high school should be al- 
lowed to elect mathematics. In 
this connection W. B. Reeve, of Co- 
lumbia University, states: “It is 
inviting failure from the start to 
attempt a course in algebra with 
children whose I. Q. level is lower 
than about 110.” 

8. The content of secondary 
school mathematics is not based 
upon the experiences, interests, 
and needs of the pupils. 

4. The arrangement of the con- 
tent is too highly logical an ar- 
rangement that does not consider 
the ease with which the principles 
are learned and retained. 

5. The requirements, with few 
exceptions, are based upon the ca- 
pacities of the average pupils, an 
arrangement which neglects both 
the superior and the less able pu- 
pils. 

6. There is not enough emphasis 
upon complete mastery of the es- 
sential elements and too much em- 
phasis upon complicated processes 
beyond the learner’s needs. 

With the above facts and criti- 
cisms as our guides for improve- 
ment, we approach the problem, 
How Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools May Be Improved. While 
there is common agreement among 
educators concerning the need for 
improvement, there is not to be 
found among all educators agree- 
ment as to the most effective 
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method of securing the desired re- 
sults. 

In the following presentation an 
attempt will be made to point out 
ways by which improvement may 
be brought about. It is suggested, 
therefore, that mathematics in 
secondary schools may be im- 
proved as follows: 


1. By reorganizing the mathe- 
matics curriculum to fit the needs 
of the pupils; 

2. By making mathematics more 
useful ; 

3. By making mathematics con- 
tribute to functional thinking; 

4. By reorganizing the curricu- 
lum in psychological units. 


The remainder of this discussion 
is devoted to a brief outline of 
ways by which the above objec- 
tives may be realized. 


MATHEMATICS To FIT THE NEEDS 
OF PUPILS 


Mathematics should contribute 
to the needs in school subjects 
other than mathematics. These 
subjects might be sewing, metal 
work, printing, geography, elec- 
tricity, etc. This calls for an analy- 
sis of the known and possible ap- 
plications of the principles of 
mathematics in these fields and the 
incorporation of practical prob- 
lems from these fields in the math- 
ematics curriculum. 

Meeting the social or everyday 
needs of the pupils should be an 
objective of secondary school 
mathematics. Such social prob- 
lems as taxes, interest, insurance, 
ete., would be better understood by 
high school graduates if during 
their study of mathematics they 
had learned to interpret them cor- 
rectly. 

High school mathematics should 
consider also the needs of upper 
courses in mathematics. This need 
is possibly the one that is receiving 
the greatest amount of attention 
at present. 


MAKING MATHEMATICS USEFUL 


Mathematics in order to be use- 
ful must develop the student’s ca- 
pacity to think clearly in other 
fields. Geometry should develop a 
type of thinking that can be ap- 
plied in fields other than mathe- 
matics. To accomplish this the 
student must be taught to ap- 
proach a theorem or a problem in 
geometry with the attitude of a 
discoverer or of a scientist. This 
approach involves: 

1. An understanding of the de- 
sired outcomes of the investigation 
(what is to be proved) ; 

2. Knowledge of the factors in- 
volved (what is given) ; 

3. Analysis of the relationships 
of the factors involved in the gsolu- 
tion of the problem (analysis) ; 

4. Seeing a way through (an un- 
derstanding of the necessary steps 
in the proof) ; 

5. The formal presentation of 
the result (the writing of the 
formal proof). 

Algebra should develop the 
power to think clearly by means of 
symbolic language. For example, 
the rule that the area of a rec- 
tangle is equal to the product of 
the altitude multiplied by the base 
may be written symbolically by let- 
ting “A” represent “area”; ‘“—” 
represent “‘is equal to”; and “a b” 
represent “the product of the base 
multiplied by the altitude.” Thus, 
A=a b is a symbolic or short- 
hand expression for the above 
rule. 

While the writing of the above 
rule in algebraic language is very 
simple, it is intended to show how 
rules and verbal problems are sim- 
plified by the elimination of un- 
necessary words that often ob- 
secure the relationship between the 
factors involved and to show how 
the symbolic expression (formula 
or equation) expresses all that is 
essential in the problem. There is 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Some Plain Facts About Negro Education 
In North Carolina 


VER a century ago James Madison said: 

“A popular government without information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, 
or, perhaps, both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power which knowledge gives.” 


A few weeks ago the State Department of Educa- 
tion published a complete list of 108 accredited Negro 
high schools in the State. In the January issue of 
this magazine we published this list. It should be 
observed that 99 of these are publicly supported. It 
is significant to note the growth of this number. 

In 1923 there were only 23 high schools. In 1923 
there were 310 high school graduates; in 1933 the 
number increased to 2,400. The enrollment in 19238 
was 3,477; in 1933 it was 20,000. 

Recently attention was called to a letter from the 
Department of Education in a neighboring state, 
from which we quote: 

“Up until the present time the burden of secondary education 
for Negroes has been borne by the denominational groups.” 

As economic conditions affecting the treasury of 
the churches render it necessary to close these schools, 
the youth of the State are without high school facil- 
ities. 

Basil Matthews, a noted English educator, de- 
clares: 





“The growth and progress in high schools for Negroes in 
North Carolina is the most remarkable development of high 
schools in the United States.” 


Average training of Negro teachers in 1924 was 
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barely equal to high school graduation. In 1934 the 
average is two years of college training. 

Let us observe the State’s program for training 
Negro teachers. 

1. It has invested in capital outlay and mainte- 
nance nearly five million dollars. 

2. From 1921 to 1932 it spent yearly in private in- 
stitutions for training teachers $15,000 each year. 

It has constantly reduced the differential between 
the salaries of white and Negro teachers. 

1. In 1915-1918 the differential was from 35 per 
cent to 100 per cent. 

2. From 1921-1932 the disparity was from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent. 

3. In 1933-34 the differential has been reduced to 
22 per cent. 

4. As a typical example investigations show that 
in Wake County as a whole, for the year 1915-1916, 
one hundred and ninety-nine white teachers re- 
ceived average salary of $274.55, and ninety-four 
Negro teachers an average salary of $130.08—a dif- 
ferential of $144.47 or a percentage differential of 
110 per cent. The enrollment for that year shows a 
pupil load of 36 for white and 57 for Negro teachers. 

EXTENDED SCHOOL TERM.—According to informa- 
tion from the office of the State School Commission 
all counties except Gates, Granville, Pender, Pitt, 
Northampton, and Tyrrell have budgeted school terms 
for eight months for both whites and Negroes, thus 
giving from 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the Negro 
children an eight-months term, whereas in 1931-32 
only 42 per cent had this privilege. Also about 2,000 
Negro teachers will teach for eight months instead of 
six, as last year. 

While we are surrounded by an abundant array of 
discouraging facts, the wise and devoted teacher will 
not shut his eyes to facts that are encouraging, nor 
will he abate one whit of his energies to wipe out 
every vestige of injustice and inequity. The State 
Teachers Association, the Interracial Commission, 
and every other civic and religious organization in the 
State should unite their forces at the polls and else- 
where in helping to remove every trace of partiality 
in the operation of the schools of the State. We have 
made some progress, and in the years ahead, if we 
are wise and courageous and tactful, we shall make 
larger gains. North Carolina is still ahead of other 
Southern states in approximating justice for her 
Negro citizens. 


Concerning Approaching Meeting of the 
North Carolina Teachers Association 


HE fifty-third annual session of the Association 
will convene at Raleigh, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, March 29, 30, and 81. 

Under the supervision of the chairman, Mrs. Julia 
N. Williams, principal of the Lucile Hunter School, 
the local committee is making every effort to make 
the coming of a large number of teachers both profit- 
able and pleasant. 

Outstanding speakers will appear on the programs 
at the general sessions. Among them we name here: 
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Dean Dwight O. W. Holmes, head of the College of 
Education, Howard University, Washington, D. C.; 
Prof. H. P. Harding, superintendent of city schools, 
Charlotte, N. C., and president of the North Carolina 
Education Association; Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, 
president of the National Training School for Women 
and Girls, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Dorothy Inbor- 
den Muller, Supervisor of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. A. T. Allen, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Dr. N. C. Newbold have been invited to 
speak Friday afternoon on subjects of vital interest 
to the profession. 

Among distinguished visitors who will be presented 
during the session are Dr. Francis M. Wood, director 
of Colored Schools of Baltimore, and Mr. Seymour 
Carrol, of the American Humane Education Society. 

A maximum charge of $1.50 per day for lodging 
and two meals, or $1.00 for lodging alone, has been 
arranged, and teachers desiring to secure accommo- 
dations in advance are directed to write the chairman 
of. the housing committee, Prof. W. H. Fuller, 20 
Worth Street, Raleigh. 

Interesting section meetings of the college, high 
school, elementary, home economics, and principals 
groups will be held Friday and Saturday mornings. 

The committee on music, headed by Mrs. Wortham, 
will provide music for the sessions. 

St. Augustine’s College, Shaw University, and the 
city schools have generously consented again to de- 
light the teachers, as last year, by their contributions 
to the program. 

The Convention theme is, Present Problems and 
the Next Step in Negro Education. The general ses- 
sions will be held in the Memorial Auditorium. 

The sections will meet in the rooms provided at 
Shaw University and the Washington High School. 
The programs already in hand show that these meet- 
ings will feature interesting addresses and promi- 
nent speakers. The local committee on social fea- 
tures will entertain the visiting teachers from 4 to 6 
Friday afternoon. 

It is to the credit of the Negro population that the 
Association has had fifty-three consecutive years of 
constructive progress. 





The Real Frankenstein 


EORGE ELIOT wrote. Silas Marner to reveal 
in his day what the machine had done to de- 
stroy the usefulness of individual labor. 

That book was published in the day of industrial 
revolution. 

Silas, grim and unrelenting, was the embodiment 
of the spirit of revolt against the machine. 

Then a few weavers and other craftsmen were laid 
off and weaving by hand faded from the picture. 

Today the machine has helped to produce an army 
of ten million unemployed. 

Spain was ruined by the gold she found in the 
New World. Today mechanical production has given 
us a new and threatening world—a world in which 
we are asking if we are to be ruined by the abundance 
of riches the machine produces. 
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Teachers must acquaint their pupils with the truth 
that inventions, of themselves, cannot bring an utopia; 
that they are to go out of school to pioneer a new 
civilization; ‘‘a civilization not of mechanisms, but 
personality ; not products, but spirit; not dividends,” 
but “a spiritually beautiful civilization.” 

No longer can we depend upon the human ma- 
chine, aided by domestic animals and water-wheels. 

Physical science has grown faster than our social 
institutions could adjust themselves to the rapid and 
radical changes produced by its inventions. It has 
tended to multiply products and reduce personality. 
Cogs and cams and gears, except as they release per- 
sonality to grow and develop, are liabilities, rather 
than assets. 

In The Energy Survey of North America, Mac- 
millan & Co., Howard Scott sets out, in a book which 
may well be called The Silas Marner of the world to- 
day, the following startling facts: 

One man can shovel 2 cubic yards of dirt per day. 

One steam shovel can take the place of 15,000 men. 

One man operating a modern brick-making ma- 
chine displaces 710 brick-makers. 

One man operating a modern electric-light-bulb 
machine puts 10,000 bulb makers out of work. 

One man today can operate a machine which will 
make as many needles as 17,000 men could in 18382. 

One man today can operate a textile-weaving ma- 
chine which will produce what 45,000 weavers could 
turn out in George Washington’s day. 

In 1832 one man and two oxen plowed an acre in 6 
hours and 40 minutes. 

One man with a 2-plow tractor today can plow an 
acre in 1 hour and 10 minutes. 





Good Fortune Comes To Bennett College 


E are glad to quote the following from the 
Greensboro Daily News of February 20, 1934. 
We congratulate President David D. Jones and his ~ 
faculty upon this well-deserved recognition and the 
outlook for larger usefulness in the special field of 


education. 

“With $200,000 made immediately available for building 
and endowment, Bennett College assumes a magnitude that, 
by a reasonable supposition, will be but transitory to an even 
greater. The General Education Board conditional endow- 
ment contains an additional $150,000. If the condition is met 
it will be by an equal added sum for buildings. Half a million 
dollars added to Bennett, a quarter million expended in the 
prudence that has characterized Bennett spending, will give 
the community a new institution, in externals and in scope. 

“The anonymous donors of the $100,000 fund announced 
Sunday reflect, in their deed, the appreciation in the Northern 
Methodist Church of the record of work at the college. Ina 
sense, therefore, the greater Bennett will have been built by 
President Jones and his counselors and aides, plus the gen- 
erosity of patrons of education within and without the 
denomination. The money award is but a symbol of recog- 
nition of patient and earnest labor. 

“Tt is always in order to give public testimony to the esti- 
mate in which the institution is held by its neighbors in 
Greensboro. The General. Education Board, we have no 
doubt, and the authorities of the denomination are convinced 
that the environment, the atmosphere, here are sufficiently 
favorable to encourage high hopes for a college for Negro 
women, else they would hardly feel warranted in so generous 
an investment. Greensboro friends of Bennett rejoice with 
the officials of the college at this well-merited good fortune.”’ 
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Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, N.C. 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
“How a mere spark may set a vast forest in flames.” 


te was Miss Emily C. Prudden, a consecrated New 
Englander, who, wishing to be serviceable to the 
white and colored South, had eight schools built for 
the white youth and seven for the Negro. One of 
these Negro schools is the pres- 
ent Lincoln Academy, which was 
started for Negro girls only, 
but which was later opened by 
her successor, Miss Lillian S. 
Cathcart, for both sexes. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
SURROUNDING HILLS 


Miss Prudden was a lover of 
nature and a spiritual artist. 
Her artistic and prophetic na- 
ture and insight led her to choose 
Crowder’s Mountain, an arm of 
Kings Mountain, as the most 
suitable spot in a rural section 
for the training of young people. 
Begun in 1887, the school was 
taken up in 1890 and continued 
till 1910 by Miss Cathcart. It 
has been the training center of Negro youths, and 
continues to be so in Piedmont and other sections of 
North Carolina. 

Under the auspices of the American Missionary As- 
sociation it has been the means of educating Negroes 
for service to their own people in home, church, and 
school, regardless of denominational beliefs. When 
a permanent location was being sought for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the Colored South, 
Mr. Hunter, a Negro Canadian by birth, a man of 
deep spirituality and high culture, after much study 
and examination of rural and urban sections, selected 
Lincoln Academy as best suited for the gathering and 
inspiration of young men. City centers, on account 
of their many attractions, would, he thought, distract 
young minds from intense spiritual and thought-pro- 
voking studies which the Christian Association was 
desirous of cultivating. For the same reason the 
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Tue New Boys’ Dormitory AT LINCOLN ACADEMY 


Church Workers Conference, which takes in church 
ministers and laymen, young men and young women 
from all sections of the country, convenes here once a 
year. It was soon discovered that the Y. W. C. A. 
and the Girl Reserves would function best under the 
shadows of these hills. Here Max Yergan, a student 





“IT Witt Lirrt Ur Mine Eyes Unto true Hits” Ar Kines Mountain 


of Shaw University, received his spiritual inspiration 
to become the International Y. M. C. A. Secretary in 
South Africa, where he is guiding African life and 
helping in the solution of race problems. Here are 
gathered every year eminent leaders of the North 
and South, to give and receive inspiration by means 
of close mental and spiritual contact. Here the young 
men and women of both races in different sections of 
the country meet to study the best means to develop 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Here also young men 
and women from the church schools are consecrated 
and sent out for summer work in rural communities. 


A PLACE OF CULTURAL BEAUTY 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” The stu- 
dents of the Academy for nine months of the year, 
and the workers who meet annually, are taught the 
beauty of nature as well as the beauty of a holy life. 
The young people, rising early 
in the morning, see the sun peep- 
ing behind the hills and shedding 
upon the valley its golden rays. 
They see the King of Day de- 
parting in the western hills with 
resplendent rays that cannot be 
described. In the Fall the trees 
are seen in all their variegated 
beauty which the Almighty 
Artist has painted with an un- 
seen brush. 

“The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power display, 


And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand.” 
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When the moon retires to other parts, the stars, 
God’s million candlelights, are seen. When “the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork” there is nothing more beau- 
tiful than the beauty of nature. Yet the beauty of 
rural life must be taught to be appreciated. Day by day 
and night after night the student hears the moping 
owl, the chirping cricket, the music of birds, and the 
croaking of frogs. He sees the farmer ploughing up 
the soil, sowing seeds, and at dusk leading his weary 
team home. He sees the woodman felling trees for 
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LINCOLN ACADEMY Has THE MOUNTAINS FOR A BACKGROUND 


firewood or sawing them to be taken to the factory 
for the manufacture of building material. He sees 
the waving fields of wheat and corn. Under 
proper guidance he begins to appreciate his rural 
surroundings and to evaluate life at its best. No won- 
der students, overcome with emotion, weep on gradu- 
ation day. Their willing souls would stay in such a 


frame as this. 
THE WORK STUDENT 


The ambitious boy and girl having no father or 
mother to pay their way through school, gird their 
loins, work on the campus, tend the cattle, feed and 
care for the poultry, work in the laundry or kitchen, 
and do whatever comes in their way. They are up 
early in the morning, before any of the paying stu- 
dents. Parents and guardians who have no cash 
bring in trucks, many miles from their homes, farm 
stuffs—chickens, eggs, pigs, corn, hay, peas, canned 
fruits, ete——which they barter 
to pay for the tuition and board 
of their children. The most de- 
serving of these boys and girls 
are given scholarship aid to meet 
a portion of their expenses. 

Through the indomitable en- 
ergy of Principal Ricks the prin- 
ciple of self-help was started a 
few years ago, and has the coop- 
eration of his efficient staff of 
teachers and the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the school com- 
munity. Eleven years ago, when 
Principal Ricks was sent to take 
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charge of the school, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was planning to give up the work if better 
success in attendance and finance was not achieved. 
Beginning with 163 pupils in his first year, he now 
has an enrollment of 272. With an efficient staff of 
fifteen teachers and workers, the school has become 
an accredited high school, standardized by the State. 
Among the twelve private schools in the State, Lin- 
coln Academy took first place, and second among the 
forty-one special chartered schools in the State Ne- 
gro High School Senior Examinations in 1933. The 
boarding life of the school has 
helped to bring about this result. 

Amid and in spite of financial 
depression, by which donors to 
the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation as well as teachers have 
lost their accumulations in banks, 
the school headed the list among 
the A. M. A. schools in the Lin- 
coln Drive to aid its work, and 
is now exerting every effort to 
raise $1,000 by March 6. The 
A. M. A. has been compelled to 
close some of its schools and re- 
duce the staff of teachers. On 
this account North Carolina has 
lost Brick Junior College and 
our Academy’s staff is reduced 
by four. The latest A. M. A. 
report shows an indebtedness of $75,000. The school’s 
existence is threatened. To prevent this, leading 
white citizens of Gastonia and vicinity have shown 
great interest by forming a committee, headed by the 
Executive Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Gastonia, to continue its splendid work. In this work 
of self-help the alumni association of the school, the 
school octette, the dramatic club are codperating. 

“Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land.” 

Gutta lapidem cavat. A drop, a drop, a drop, hol- 
lows out a stone. 

The institution appreciates the codperation of the 
State, which provides the school with three elemen- 
tary and four secondary teachers and shares the ex- 
pense of fuel and janitorial service. 
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WHERE LINCOLN ACADEMY AND NUMEROUS CONFERENCES EAT AT Kines MOUNTAIN 
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Improvement of Mathematics 
In Secondary Schools 
(Continued from Page 81) 

a great advantage in writing sym- 
bolic expressions for rules in any 
field in that they can be more clear- 
ly viewed in this form and in that 
the symbolic expression facilitates 

problem solving. 

The old approach to algebra was 
to teach the pupils how to operate 
(add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide) upon symbolic expressions, 
such as equations, formulas, poly- 
nomials, etc., without regard for 
what these statements represented. 
The new approach suggests (1) 
that a student have a complete un- 
derstanding of the problem, (2) 
that he express the problem in 
symbolic language, and (3) that 
the fundamental operations, such 
as addition, subtraction, etc., be 
brought in as devices for changing 
the form of the expression. For 
example, A = a b is the symbolic 
expression for a rule that is thor- 
oughly understood. By means of a 
fundamental operation (division) 
we can change the form to 


A fyages 
a = —., which is a new rule for 


finding the altitude of a rectangle 
when the area and the base are 
known. 

Graphic representation should be 
taught as a means of comparing 
numbers or quantities that are re- 
lated. For example, comparisons 
between differences in populations 
can be made more easily by pre- 
paring a bar graph of the numbers. 
If a line graph is made of tempera- 
ture changes it can be seen more 
clearly how the temperature varied 
during certain intervals of time. 


MATHEMATICS AND FUNCTIONAL 
THINKING 


Students in mathematics should 
be taught the importance of recog- 
nizing dependence. Training in 
recognizing dependence might well 
begin by creating an awareness of 
common dependence. The height 
of a boy depends upon his age. 
Distance depends upon time and 
rate. The sale of rubbers depends 
upon the weather. The premium 
on a life insurance policy depends 
upon age. 

In life situations a person solves 
his problems best, whether they be 
economic, social, political, or other- 


wise, who can determine best the 
relative significance of the factors 
involved. For the farmer the ques- 
tion arises: What effect will a cer- 
tain increase in fertilizer have 
upon his crop? For the merchant 
the question arises: What effect 
will an increase in advertising have 
upon trade? For the student in 
mathematics the question arises: 
What effect will an increase in the 
value of one term in an equation 
or formula have upon the other 
terms? There is a splendid oppor- 
tunity in mathematics to develop a 
consciousness of the existence of 
dependence as well as to develop 
skill in using the knowledge of de- 
pendence to solve problems. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE CUR- 
RICULUM IN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
UNITS 

In the unit organization of math- 
ematics facts that are closely re- 
lated are grouped together; the 
major difficulties such as formulas, 
directed numbers, congruence, and 
equations are separated; and all 
the skills and principles related to 
these major difficulties are grouped 
around them. 

The unit is thought of in terms 
of objectives. For example, in 
algebra a unit might be “The Use 
of Graphs to Represent Numbers,” 
which is thought of in terms of the 
objectives of graphic representa- 
tion. A few of the objectives of 
this unit would be: 


1. To understand the meaning 
of graphic representation ; 

2. To interpret the functional 
relations expressed by the graph; 

3. To make a graph from given 
data. 


In geometry a unit might be the 
congruence of figures. Some of 
the aims of this unit would be: 


1. To discover new geometric 
tacts 

2. To establish geometric facts 
by proof ; 

3. To understand the notion of 
congruence; 

4. To solve problems involving 
congruence facts. 


In elementary algebra all the op- 
erations and processes could be 
developed around such topics as 
polynomials, graphs, equations, 
signed numbers, formulas, and 
problems. In geometry there are 
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typical major difficulties around 
which the work in geometry could 
be organized. Such units are: con- 
gruence, similarity, proportion- 
ality, loci, and circles. 

The objectives of a unit are fol- 
lowed by what is known as the 
Unit Assignment. “The unit as- 
signment consists of suggested or 
required activities and experiences 
planned by the teacher to enable 
the pupil to master the unit.”” The 
preparation of the unit assign- 
ment in mathematics involves a 
careful analysis of the skills and 
knowledge necessary to fulfill the 
aims of the unit. These various 
skills should be separated into ele- 
ments according as they differ 
from one another. Thus, in con- 
sidering fractions a_ distinction 
should be made between the follow- 
ing difficulties: 


Seo oOke, 6X 
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Such minor difficulties should 
not be arranged and presented to 
the student in the order of their 
logical importance, but should be 
arranged psychologically in the or- 
der of the ease with which they 
are learned and retained. They 
should be presented inductively, 
leading to problems of a general 
nature that develop a complete un- 
derstanding of the principles in- 
volved. 

In the unit assignment the min- 
imum essential elements and prin- 
ciples that are to be mastered by 
all pupils are clearly defined. 
Thus, in division the solution of a 
problem of the type 


a? — 2a b — b? =a —b 


should be required of every stu- 
dent. There should be no mark of 
A,” “B,” or SC” On thise ty peror 
problem. It is a skill that is es- 
sential and should be marked cor- 
rect or incorrect, regardless of the 
slightest error made in signs or 
principle. Wide differences exist 
between children. Mastery can- 
not be attained by all children 
in the same length of time and 
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with the same amount of practice. 
Therefore, a child should be al- 
lowed to work on a unit as long as 


it is necessary to master it, and 


no mark for the unit should be 
given until the teacher has ob- 
tained objective evidence of the 
student’s mastery of the essen- 
tials. 

Every unit assignment should 
provide appropriate work for stu- 
dents who can master the mini- 
mum essentials without great diffi- 
culty. This is accomplished by 
providing additional work for 
these students. This additional 
work is called opportunity work, 
special assignment, supplementary 
work, and other names that sug- 
gest work of a different nature. 
This special work should be more 
difficult than the work included in 
the minimum essentials, and 
should require greater originality 
on the part of the student. It 
should be so graded that in each 
section it begins very nearly on 
the level of the median course and 
then gradually becomes more diffi- 
cult. Pupils should be allowed to 
choose extra work on their own in- 
itiative without being urged by the 
teacher. The learning in this 
work should be done almost en- 
tirely by independent work on the 
part of the student. 

The unit organization of subject 
matter is of little consequence un- 
less the proper teaching technique 
accompanies the organization. The 
following teaching steps with pos- 
sible variations might well accom- 
pany the unit assignment: 

1. An inventory test is given be- 
fore considering the work of the 
unit. This test is intended to se- 
cure information regarding the 
student’s knowledge of the unit. 

2. A preview of the unit is given 
by the teacher. This consists of a 
short talk, not exceeding twenty 
minutes. Itis intended to give the 
student a view of the whole unit 
before considering the elements. 
The preview may be followed by a 
test to identify the pupils who 
have and who have not understood 
what has been said. 

3. The teacher then develops 
with the student one element of 
the unit. After the development 
the teacher gives a test to discover 
whether or not the class is pre- 
pared for the assignment. 


4. If the principles are under- 
stood, the assignment is made. 
Then the work is individual. The 
teacher helps individual pupils 
with difficulties. The pupils who 
can work without aid are. permit- 
ted to do so. 

5. After the pupils have com- 
pleted the assignment, which may 
have taken several days, a test of 
essentials is given. 

6. Those who fail the test on the 
minimum essentials are retaught. 

7. During the reteaching period 
students who passed the test of 
essentials may devote their time 
to the optional work. 

8. Time should be allowed for 
retesting of essentials and for re- 
ports on optional work. 

9. The review, which may come 
last or at any other convenient 
period, should not be merely repe- 
tition of isolated facts, but it 
should be a ‘‘new view.” It should 
be a time when the general prin- 
ciples are formulated. It should be 
a time when the work of the unit 
is seen as a whole with all the facts 
learned connected to the general 
principles of the unit. 


Have You Ever Noticed? 


When the other fellow acts that 
way, he is “ugly”; when you do, it’s 
“nerves.” 

When the other fellow is set in 
his way, he’s “obstinate”; when 
you are, it is just “firmness.” 

When the other fellow doesn’t 
like your friend, he’s “‘prejudiced” ; 
when you don’t like him you are 
simply showing you are a good 
judge of human nature. 

When the other fellow tries to 
treat someone especially well, he’s 
“toadying”’; when you try the same 
game, you are using “tact.” 

When the other fellow takes 
time to do things, he is “dead 
slow’; when you do it, you are 
“deliberate.” 

When the other fellow spends a 
lot, he is a “‘spendthrift’”; when 
you do, you are “generous.” 

When the other fellow picks 





flaws in things, he’s “cranky”; 
when you do, you are “‘discriminat- 
Loge 


When the other fellow is mild in 
his manner, he is a “mush of con- 
cession”; when you are, it is being 
“oracious.’—Simpson Summers. 
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On With the Show 


(Continued from Page 27) 


who changes the records on the 
victrola during the music apprecia- 
tion period. It would be quite aside 
from the facts to assume that he 
was a motionless child in the class- 
room because of his handicap. He 
moves quite as freely from desk to 
desk as do the other children, and 
quite as often. He even stands on 
his stubby legs and turns the door 
knob with his stubby arms and 
hops through the halls and on out 
of doors with remarkable ease and 
speed. One of his principal diver- 
sions is playing yo-yo. 

Through Miss Spencer’s interest 
and activities with him the Junior 
Red Cross Society of the city adopt- 
ed him. The society bought him a 
mechanical hand which, though a 
bit heavy for him at first, he has 
begun to use. Through the untir- 
ing efforts of Miss Spencer, little 
Emmett Blackwelder’s first year in 
school was quite a phenomenal suc- 
cess from many points of view. His 
contacts have been wide and varied. 
Most of the schools throughout the 
entire city system besought him 
and his teacher to pay them visits 
at their respective schools. The 
various men’s and women’s clubs of 
the city considered it an honor to 
have him present and see him dem- 
onstrate his agility in handling a 
book, turning pages to read, and 
even writing. 

At the close of the year, along 
with the successful members of his 
grade, he was promoted to the sec- 
ond grade, and gives every promise 
of using whatever he has to the 
limit of his opportunities. There is 
every indication that he will be- 
come a self-supporting, independ- 
ent, and educated individual, at 
least asking no favors, but only a 
chance. 

Surely, such development of an 
unusual pupil would do credit to 
any teacher and bring to her a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and happiness 
as well. So far as teaching is con- 
cerned, and the work of the school, 
Miss Louise Spencer (and there are 
many others equally as consecrated 
to their calling) will see to it that 
the show goes on. 


This is a teachers’ magazine, by 
teachers, for teachers—not a con- 
troversial organ. 
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A School Activity 


HE aim of a program of 
activities is not only 
continuous individual 

@ growth, but the develop- 
ment of the growth 
from one level to the 
next, so that as inter- 

ests widen children may enter into 
larger and richer groups as well 
as individual experiences. 

Teachers should be very careful 
in guilding children’s activities. 
As we all know, children’s experi- 
ences are limited and they do not 
know which of their many inter- 
ests and purposes will lead them 
into the most productive enter- 
prises. 

Activity — Biddleville School 
Post Office. 

School—Biddleville. 

Teacher—Miss Lenora E. Byers. 

Time Devoted—Four months. 

Setting—Fourth Grade. 


ORIGIN 


In the beginning of the school 
year 1933 the pupils of the Fourth 
Grade discussed what they would 
like to do during the year. One 
little boy had been passing Trade 
Street where an addition is being 
made to the Post Office in the city. 
He told us about the building. Af- 
ter he had finished, the class 
wanted to build a post office. It 
was then decided what they would 
need in building and how the class 
could get these things. 

Children visited the post office 
that was under construction and 
they also visited the post office 
which is now in use. Several boys 
made a report on what they saw. 

The children were very anxious 
to start building their post office. 
Wallace brought lumber for the 
frame. Then a committee of boys 
drew up a plan which they could 
work by. 


I. EQuIrPMENT USED. 


1. Lumber. 

2. Tools—nails, hammers, saws, rulers, 
brushes. 

3. Boxes—cigar boxes to be used were 
painted and put on each desk which 
served as a house mail box, and paste- 


board boxes were painted and put in the 
room and on the halls. 


By LENORA E. BYERS 
- Charlotte City Schools 


. Paper used for stamps and money. 
. Paint for mail boxes. 
. Seales for weighing of packages. 
7. Black-marking pencils to check used 
stamps. 
8. Material used to make mail bags. 
9. Oak tag. 
10. Cardboard. 


Il. AcTIviTies INVOLVED. 


Dole 


. Making a plan. 

. Securing materials and tools. 
. Construction of Post Office. 
Excursion to Post Office. 
Making of— 

Money, 

. Stamps, 

Envelopes, 

. Boxes, 

. Mail boxes, 

Street signs, 

. Numbers, 

. Mail bags, 

Mailcaps. 


Hp mM homeo 


LEARNINGS—SUBJECT-MATTER 


JT. READING—ORAL AND SILENT. 


1. Bulletins and newspapers which con- 
tained information about unit of work. 

2. Stories from readers related to the 
activity. 

3. Material received from post office. 

4. Original stories written by 
teacher and class. 


the 


II. ENGLISH. 


1. Stories and letters were written tell- 
ing about our work. 

2. Original poems were written and 
learned. 

3. Floor 
cluded: 

a. Reports on excursions, 

b. Personal experiences. 

4. Letters were written asking for in- 
formation relating to the activity. 

5. The correct form of writing and ad- 
dressing envelopes was emphasized. 

6. An original play was written by the 
teacher and class. This play was rendered 
and guests were invited. 

7. Writing brief summaries for their 
booklets— 

a. Composed first by entire group, 
teacher writing on board as class dic- 
tates. 

b. Composed by small groups, one child 
writing. 

c. Composed individually, teacher sup- 
plying words that the children cannot 
spell. 


talks were made which in- 


Ill. ARITHMETIC. 

1. Measuring the building, 
dows. 

2. Figuring the cost of stamps. 

3. Making money. 

4. Weighing of packages and finding 
the cost. 

5. Counting money. 


the win- 


6. Problems in addition, 
multiplication, and division. 


subtraction, 


IV. SPELLING. 


1. Words related to Post Office: 
. Postman, 
. Post office, 
. Letters, 
. Special delivery, 
. Stamps, 
. Envelopes, 
g. Mail, 
h. Government, 
i. Trucks. 
Many other words were learned in this 
connection. 
Dictation was also given to the class. 


momacs7 ® 


V. GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Learning how people in the city and 
rural districts get their mail. 

2. Learning why mail is important. 

3. Learning where the postman gets our 
mail. 

4. Learning how an airmail letter is 
sent. 

5. Learning the different ways in which 
mail is carried. 

6. Learning what a special delivery let- 
ter is. 


VI. History. 

1. Learning how the first mail was de- 
livered. 

2. Why mail is important. 


3. Learning what becomes of a letter 
not addressed correctly. 


VII. Art. 


1. Painting cigar boxes 
printing MAIL on them. 
2. Sewing mail bags. 

3. Making street signs. 
4. Making numbers 
which served for houses. 
5. Making envelopes. 

6. Making money and stamps. 

7. Drawing the names of the windows 
on heavy brown paper which served for 
the inside of the walls. 

8. Drawing trucks and postmen. 

VIII. Music. 

1. Writing an original song, and mak- 
ing original tune, 

a. First verse sung by boys. 
b. Second verse sung by girls. 


black and 


for the desks 


A. We are little postmen. 
do? 
We are very happy to bring a letter 
to you. 
As soon as we get it we put it in 
our bag 
And bring it to you, for Postmen do 
not lag. 
B. I thank you, Mr. Postman, for bring- 
ing a letter to me. 
Now I am just as happy as happy 
can be. 
Ill take my letter and read as best 
I can, 


How do you 


—— = ~~ 
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Then Vl give an answer to you, Mr. 2, Maps. REFERENCES USEb: 
Postman. 3. Books. 1. Material from Post Office. 
IX. HEALTH. 


1. Physical activities. 
2. Value of fresh air. 
3. Cleanliness. 

X, DRAMATICS. 
1, An original play. 


LEARNINGS OTHER THAN 
SUBJECT-MATTER 

. Cooperation. 

. Courtesy. 

. Patience. 

. Responsibility. 

. Honesty. 

. Initiative. 

. Neatness. 


AOR WN He 


RESULTS OF ACTIVITY. 
1. Found pleasure in work. 
2. Created a love for research work. 
3. Enjoyed working as a group. 
MATERIALS WHICH WILL Assist TEACHERS 
AND CHILDREN. 
1. Visual. 
a. Pictures, 
b. Excursion trips. 


United States is the re- 
duction of death rates, 
and especially the high 
death rate of Negroes. 
Since the average life 
in the United States was 
33 years in 1880, and in 1932 it 
had been extended to 58 years, 
there is no doubt of the possibility 
of reducing death rates when we 
find the causes and apply the rem- 
edies or prevention. 


@) 
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THE HIGH DEATH RATE 


The record of last year showed 
that the longevity of the Negro in 
the United States was about 41 
years, or 17 less than the average 
life. 

In North Carolina, during 1931, 
the deaths of whites were 20,107 
and the Negroes were 12,804. Ne- 
groes were only 29.4 per cent of 
the population, but had 38.7 per 
cent of all deaths. Reports show 
that during the last fifteen years 
North Carolina has reduced her 
deaths from tuberculosis from 
144.6 per 100,000 population to 
71.4, which is less than half. But 
of the 2,299 deaths from tubercu- 
losis during 1931, the Negro had 


NE big problem of the 


COMPLETION OF THE Post OFFICE. 

The post office is completed and the 
children are enjoying it very much. They 
took delight in mailing letters and pack- 
ages before the Christmas holidays. To 
avoid the rush at holiday season they 
put extra postmen to work. 

A chart was made with these rules: 


. Wrap packages neatly. 

. Be sure to tie them well. 

. Write the address plainly. 

. Be sure the address is correct. 
. Put on the return address. 

. Mail packages early. 


ao kwh 


Nore.—An individual mail box was put 
on each child’s desk. These boxes were 
made out of cigar boxes and painted. 
There was also a number on each desk. 
At the end of each row of desks a sign 
was there with the name of the- street. 
Mail boxes made out of pasteboard boxes 
were painted and put on the halls and in 
the room in different corners. 

The boys had regular postman caps. 


By PRoF. JAMES A. CLARK 
State Normal School, Elizabeth City, N.C. 


2,177—that is, the Negro, with 
29.4 per cent of the population, had 
more than 50 per cent of the deaths 
caused by tuberculosis. 

Scientific investigations and rem- 
edies for tuberculosis in the 
United States have cheated death 
from 202.6 per 100,000 population 
in 1904 to 76.0 in 1929. In this 
march to better health and the ex- 
tension of life the Negro follows 
as a straggler. Why? 

Dr. Taliaferro Clark, former 
surgeon of the United States Pub- 
fic Health Service, made an elab- 
orate study of “The Negro Tuber- 
culosis Problem” in the United 
States, and this authority seems to 
agree: “The fact that we have ex- 
tended life by preventive measures 
is enough to say that the group 
which gets less would lag behind 
in decreasing its death rates.” 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The social, educational, eco- 
nomic, and environmental factors 
must give the same support to the 
standard of living for the Negro to 
help medical science to win its bat- 
tle against tuberculosis as other 
groups. 

Do the different standards of 


2. Curriculum-Making in An 
tary School. 

3. Hartman, Gertrude: 
munity Life. 


A Teacher’s Code 


By Lenora HE, Byers 


Hlemen- 


Home and Com- 


As a successful teacher I will 

try to be— 

Sincere in purpose 

U seful in service 

C areful in preparation 

C oncerned with all pupils 

E ager for knowledge 

S earching for child’s needs 

S killful in guidance 

F ull of ambition 

U nselfish in manner 

L ooking for the best 


PurPposE—To study and give the best. 
SLOGAN—To develop toward a desirable 
goal. 


A Health Talk 


living cause a variation of death 
rates? Consider Pasquotank 
County: The report for 1931 shows 
15 deaths for Negroes and four 
deaths for whites caused by tuber- 
culosis. In 1932 the record is 14 
deaths for Negroes and two deaths 
for whites. The writer of this 
article personally investigated the 
standard of living in these cases. 
As the physicians, health officers, 
and undertakers noted the records 
of these victims they found only 
two which had about the average 
standard of living of the white 
people of the county. 

We do not expect a farmer with 
poor seeds, unfertile soil, and cul- 
tivation by guess to compete with 
the farmer having selected seeds, 
fertile soil, and scientific cultiva- 
tion. Likewise, good heredity, 
wholesome environment, and the 
best training generally give the 
best human products. 

Recently I was looking for the 
colored section in a city. I was 
told to continue down the street. 
When the pavement ended, the 
houses turned into shanties, the 
street lights became dim, and 
modern sanitation dropped — I 
knew that I had entered the col- 
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ored section. These conditions are 
typical and very obvious in most 
of the communities. 

For the average citizen to think 
of a community which offered 
equal educational, economic, and 
environmental conditions for the 
Negro would be dreaming of 
“Utopia” or Plato’s “Ideal Repub- 
lic.’ These conditions are not only 
unfavorable to reducing the deaths 
of Negroes, but they cause Negroes 
to increase the death of white peo- 
ple. “Germs know no race, creed, 
or color.” 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Over 80 per cent of white 
births in North Carolina are at- 
tended by physicians, but only 
about 30 per cent of the maternity 
cases of Negroes receive prenatal, 
natal, and postnatal medical skill. 
This lack of medical attention, and 
also the care of the children by 
parents without health education 
on the scientific care of children, 
help to give many Negro children 
a poor start. 


An OdeTo Waters Training School, Winton, N.C. 





2. Negro physicians, nurses, 
teachers, parents, and children 
should have equal opportunity of 
health education, equal opportu- 
nity of clinics and hospitalization 
for patients and students. It would 
be unwise to offer less opportunity 
for learning and practice for Ne- 
gro nurses and physicians, since 
they must work with a group that 
has a higher death rate. 

3. The most undesirable jobs 
should not exist for the Negro 
alone — or any citizen. All work 
should be made reasonably safe 
and profitable. ‘Anything is good 
enough for a Negro” is only true 
when the desire is for increasing 
the death rates of white and col- 
ored people. All sections of the 
communities should be safe for 
good health. 

4. There should be frequent 
health examinations for children 
and adults. More isolation of tu- 
bercular patients from children; 
less crowding and more ventila- 
tion for sleeping; greater effort of 
discovery and treatment of the dis- 


By T. M. GARRIS, 


Selma, N.C. 





A thought from Heaven above 
Brings us broad human love, 


That thy sons and daughters will e’er be true. 


Here golden days we’ve spent, 
With our whole hearts’ content. 


We will forever hold up the Gold and Blue. 
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ease in the first stage; and more 
practice of the rules for preven- 
tion. 

5. Negroes should make a 
greater study of the vital statistics 
of their communities and try to 
find the causes for the high death 
rates. Increase health education 
by getting literature and workers 
from the State Board of Health, 
the United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., and 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, New York City. Inject health 
education into the many people 
who attend church and never en- 
joy school advantages. Negro 
churches should codperate with the 
schools in giving health programs, 
since health is the first objective 
of education and the earthly goal 
of Christianity. 

6. There should be a greater 
number of Negroes trained for 
health work among Negroes. It is 
believed that they would have bet- 
ter understanding of the conditions 
of Negroes and increase the serv- 
ice. 


An OdeTo Lincoln University (Pa. ) 





By T. M. GARRIS, 
Selma, N. C. 





The hours are never quite so blissful 
As in dear Lincoln, 
Nor wholly so filled with sweet melody 


As in our Lincoln; 


And when my life’s end is nigh 
Please take me back and let me die 


Among the hills of Chester high 
In dear old Lincoln. 


Think one thought of thy great service that thou hast given here. 
Think one thought of thy great ones who have given their lives 
here. 
We'll raise thy standards high, 
Midst clouds and stars to fly. 
We will press on until we reach the sky. 


The grass nowhere grows so green 
As in dear Lincoln; 
Nature is nowhere so clearly seen 
As in our Lincoln; 
The breezes whisper nowhere quite so sweet, 
And nowhere hearts so softly beat, 
For Heaven and Earth here seem to meet 
In dear old Lincoln. 


We love thy sacred soil, 
The buildings where we toil. 
Waters, we’ll cherish thee down through the years. 
Aid our lives to shine afar, 
Just as the evening star. 
We will glorify thee through smiles and tears. 
Let us be filled full with the knowledge that thou hast taught us. 
Let us strive to accomplish the high goal that thou has shown us. 
We'll be constant and true, 
Will live for thee anew, 
Loyal forever to our dear Gold and Blue. 


There is nowhere a spot so fair, 
As in dear Lincoln; 
So full of joy, so free of care, 
As in our Lincoln; 
And I believe that other land 
That Heaven formed for mortal man 
Is drawn exactly on the plan 
Of dear old Lincoln. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 


THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


We acknowledge with gratitude the 
hospitable reception accorded the Associa- 
tion by the citizens of Raleigh and Wake 
County. Especially:do we appreciate the 
coéperation and courtesies of His Honor 
the Mayor, and the officials of the City of 
Raleigh, the superintendent of the city 
schools, and the authorities of Shaw Uni- 
versity and of the Washington High 
School, and the Committee on HEntertain- 
ment. The several institutions that fur- 
nished the delightful music for the vari- 
ous meetings deserve our sincere thanks. 


We view with profound gratification 
and pride the liberal policies and states- 
manlike attitude of His Excellency, Gov. 
J. C. B. Ehringhaus, and the other State 
officials, in their maintaining the public 
schools for the full term of eight months 
in the face of the economic crisis which 
has caused so many schools of the Na- 
tion to be closed. 


The members of this Association are 
urged to be tireless in their efforts to 
stimulate parents and patrons in every 


section of the State to take full advan- 


tage of the eight months provision and of 
all other provisions of the new school law. 


We do heartily commend the action of 
the committee from this Association in 
presenting to Governor Ehringhaus a 
statement of the vital problems confront- 
ing Negro education in North Carolina, to 
wit: 

1. Consolidation 
transportation. 


of small schools and 
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2. Adequate high school facilities acces- 
sible to all children. 
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3. The rapid elevation of the average 
scholarship level of all teachers. 


4. The minimum eight months term for 
every school. 
5. Adequate buildings and equipment. 
6. Provisions for preparation in a much 
more differentiated occupational life than 
at present. 
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7. Provision for professional curricu- 
lum offerings other than teaching, for our 
youths in institutions within the State. 


8. Salaries which are adequate for the 
maintenance of professional living and 
growth in leadership. 


We note with profound satisfaction the 
decision of the Governor to appoint a 
competent commission to make a scien- 
tific study of these problems to the end 
that ways and means may be devised for 
giving conscious and intelligent direction 
and acceleration to the progress of the 
Negro in North Carolina. 


The schools in counties which have 
employed Jeanes Industrial Teachers feel 
keenly the loss of their full-time services. 
It is our most earnest hope that these 
workers will soon be restored to their 
former status. 


We urge the teachers of the State to 
become familiar with the work of all the 
Federal and State agencies and activities, 
such as the new plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of the rural communities, the public 
health service, and the State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare. They 
should make use of such information in 
advancing their communities, in order 
that they may be prepared to secure the 
maximum benefit therefrom. We recom- 
mend that such information be gathered 
and published in the NorruH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS RECORD. 


Our imaginations were intrigued by the 
far-reaching and eminently constructive 
program for school consolidation present- 
ed by Mr. N. C. Newbold, Director of the 
Division of Negro Education. We see in 
this program the possibilities for long- 
term and intelligent planning in the cul- 
tural life of the Negro, with the greater 
concentration of effort around the consoli- 
dated public schools as centers. In un- 
qualified terms we express our complete 
sympathy and active accord with this 
program. 
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We wish to express to Superintendent 
A. T. Allen our sincere appreciation for 
his masterly analysis of the present social 
and economic situation and its imperative 
demand for a changing curriculum. We 
consider his epoch-making challenge wor- 
thy of our profound consideration. 


The Association goes on record as most 
earnestly urging the teachers to register 
and vote in all elections, to the end that 
their influence will be continually and 
positively felt in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and on behalf of the democratic 
principles upon which our Nation rests. 
This proposed increased use of the ballot 
will tend to bring more forcibly to the 
attention of the elected officials the fact 
that they represent all the people of the 
State. It will serve, also, to accelerate 
needed reforms that are dear to the 
hearts of the teachers of North Carolina. 


The North Carolina Negro Teachers As- 
sociation is aware of the handicaps en- 
dured by education during the past few 
years, but it faces the future with confi- 
dence and optimism. It firmly believes 
that North Carolina will not desert its 
traditional faith in education as a means 
of social regeneration and progress. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Miss) MARTIAN GORE, 

(Mrs.) M. C, HoLuipay, 
J. A. McRAg, 

H. V. Brown, 

S. D. WILLIAMS, 

H. L. Trice, 

iL. He HAGE, 

C. T. EpWARDs, 

J. F. Gunn, 

R. Irvine Boone, 

J. W. SEABROOK, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Address of Dean Dwight O. W. Holmes 


Before the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, March 30, 1934 


OME years ago, just 
S after the Civil War and 
the days of reconstruc- 
@ || tion, when the South 
was going through a 
Cp period of depression 
with which this one 
cannot compare, a few northern 
philanthropists, some of the mem- 
bers of the General Education 
Board, and the authorities of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, took counsel together as to 
the best and most tactful way of 
rendering assistance to the stricken 
South. It was decided to select 
outstanding influential young men 
from the various sections of the 
South, take them to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, train 
them for work in the educational 
field, and then send them south to 
undertake a revival in education. 
Out of this experiment came the 
leadership which brought about the 
educational renaissance of the 
South. 

After the World War, when Eu- 
rope and some of the eastern coun- 
tries were prostrated and their in- 
stitutions gone, the Educational 
Board, certain philanthropists, and 
the authorities of Teachers College 
had the desire to offer a helping 
hand to those destitute nations. It 
was decided to send a committee, 
headed by Dr. Monroe of Columbia 
University, to select outstanding 
influential young men from the 
capitals of the European nations, 
take them to Columbia University 
and train them, as had been done 
with the young men from the 
South. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., built the International House 
for them. After they had spent the 
required number of years at Co- 
lumbia, each was sent back to his 
own nation to take the leadership 
in reviving education in his coun- 
try. Fired with enthusiasm, be- 
lieving wholeheartedly in the right- 
eousness of their cause, and dedi- 
cated to the service of enlightening 
a destitute people, they went back 
to their homes to bring about an 
educational awakening. 

Eight years later Columbia Uni- 
versity called a conference of all of 


these young men at Geneva, at the 
expense of the University. Fifty 
young men from thirty-six nations 
responded. They sat around a ta- 
ble and each in the English lan- 
guage told of his work in his own 
country. One had become Director 
of Education for the nation. An- 
other represented education in the 
cabinet of his nation; in every case 
these young men were filling places 
of leadership in their respective 
countries. The experiment was a 
great success. 

This meeting has reminded me 
of the account of that conference 
at Geneva. These are the points 
of similarity: First of all, there 
was a great need for the instruc- 
tion and enlightening of a pros- 
trated people. In the second place, 
there were men there highly train- 
ed for the task, men representing 
the intelligentsia of their respec- 
tive peoples. In the third place, 
these men were fired with the pos- 
sibilities and the magnitude of 
their undertaking. The mission- 
ary spirit was uppermost in their 
lives. 

They were taking counsel to- 
gether for the uplifting and en- 
lightenment of an unfortunate peo- 
ple. I think I see some of those 
elements here tonight: the mission 
and the need, the intelligent per- 
sonnel and the training and, I 
think, the same zeal and enthusi- 
asm for a righteous Cause. 

This convention is assembled to 
consider education and present-day 
problems. The mind of America, 
and of the world, is today thinking 
upon its social and economic prob- 
lems, and every nation is trying to 
decide, each for itself, what kind 
of life, social and economic, the 
nation wants. Mussolini, for the 
present at least, has decided the 
matter for the people of Italy, 
Stalin for the people of Russia, 
Hitler for Germany; but in Amer- 
ica we are in the process of change. 
We are remaking our social and 
economic system, but we have not 
yet decided what it shall be. Edu- 
cation should have a part in mak- 
ing it, whatever it shall be. 

The situation in which we have 


found ourselves for the past few 
years is the result of certain forces 
or principles that have been oper- 
ative in our economic life over a 
long period of years. 

In the latter part of the 18th 
century, Adam Smith, a Scotch- 
man and the father of Political 
Economy, gave to the world his 
great book, “The Wealth of Na- 
tions,” in which he popularized the 
theory “that the largest production 
and the justest distribution of 
wealth would be best served by 
permitting each individual to pur- 
sue his own interest in his own 
way, so long as he did not infringe 
on the liberty of others.” Says one 
commentary: “This theory has ex- 
ercised more influence upon subse- 
quent thought than any other eco- 
nomic doctrine ever formulated.” 

It was his idea that free compe- 
tition was the safest check against 
pernicious monopolies. Out of this 
theory there came the common ex- 
pression, tersely stated, that “‘com- 
petition is the life of trade.” 

For more than a century the 
business life of America was based 
on this great postulate. In the 
early days of American business, 
the competitive policy was in keep- 
ing with the adventurous spirit of 
the American pioneer, and suc- 
ceeded in developing a vigorous 
individualism, which characterized 
the American citizen. But as the 
nation has grown and the frontier 
has receded, as the machine age 
and the industrial periods have 
come, this rugged individualism, 
with every man looking out for 
himself, developed a social and eco- 
nomic life motivated by inordinate 
selfishness that produced a “de- 
pression.” We have found that we 
cannot build human society on sel- 
fishness and merciless competition. 

Under the leadership of our 
great President, we are today seek- 
ing a solution to our problems 
through the principle of codpera- 
tion. It is an effort at social con- 
trol. It strives for the distribution 
of economic security and social 
well-being for all as against the 
few. 
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What part will education have 
in this program? 

It is an interesting fact that in 
practically every nation but ours 
the leaders have been wise enough 
to understand that the stability of 
their new system will depend upon 
the education of the rising genera- 
tion. How Russia is indoctrinat- 
ing her children with the princi- 
ples of the Soviet Republic, how 
Hitler is glorifying war in the 
minds of the children of Germany, 
and Mussolini in Italy, is a part of 
every story that is told about those 
nations. There has been no stint- 
ing in the support of their schools. 
Whether they are right or wrong 
in their theories of government, 
they are wise enough to know that 
the stability of their systems de- 
pends upon raising up a genera- 
tion thoroughly imbued with their 
principles. 

We know too well what has hap- 
pened to school budgets through- 
out our nation. The organized ef- 
forts of Tax Leaguers everywhere 
has resulted in the unemployment 
of hosts of teachers, the pitifully 
poor salary schedules for those 
who were retained, and the unfor- 
tunate curtailment of the oppor- 
tunities of our children. 

However, I believe America is 
still looking to the schools and 
teachers, in contact with youth, as 
the stabilizing factor in establish- 
ing a better social order, based 
upon the principle of codperation 
rather than competition. The 
schools must take cognizance of 
this fact. 

First of all, we, as teachers, 
must have not only the traditional 
cultural kind of education as a fun- 
damental qualification for our 
work, but we must be continuously 
adding to it what may be called a 
liberal education, which shall in- 
clude an understanding of contem- 
porary institutions and problems 
of state, national, and interna- 
tional life. We should watch the 
current trends of the day, first, 
that we may function as citizens 
with intelligence and understand- 
ing, and then as teachers, that we 
may translate into the life of the 
schools the accepted social and eco- 
nomic principles of our society. 

In this day of scientific discov- 
ery and invention, with the ma- 
chine doing the labor formerly 


done by men, with millions out of 
employment because the machine 
can do the job better and at less 
expense, we are facing innumer- 
able problems of readjustment: 
the problem of the just and equita- 
ble distribution of the benefits to 
be derived from the machine; the 
problem of shorter hours and more 
spare time to be solved in an eco- 
nomic way that shall not think of 
man as a mere “consumer,” but as 
an individual with an opportunity 
to live a more abundant life; the 
problem of taxation and sources 
of revenue for the support of the 
government, including the schools; 
the problems of marketing, trans- 
portation, communication, of keep- 
ing a balanced population between 
urban and rural, a proper propor- 
tion between individualism and col- 
lectivism; and, then, the problems 
peculiar to our own State. 

North Carolina is rich in re- 
sources, water power, minerals, 
forests, soil and climate, a diver- 
sity of resources that should pro- 
vide a diversity of industries, thus 
making possible a great diversity 
of opportunity for the develop- 
ment of individual differences in 
native talent and ability among 
our people. 

The comparison that Dr. Clax- 
ton made of the natural wealth of 
Tennessee with that of Massachu- 
setts in The North Carolina 
Teacher recently holds good for 
North Carolina. North Carolina 
far exceeds Massachusetts in nat- 
ural resources, but Massachusetts 
for a long time has been educating 
her youth, and the result is reflect- 
ed in the wealth of the State. 

North Carolina needs_ better 
schools to develop a higher degree 
of intelligence that can use the op- 
portunities available in developing 
a richer State. 

These and other social and eco- 
nomic problems confront us today, 
and must be faced by our youth as 
they undertake the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

The boys and girls who leave 
school today go into a far more 
complex and intricate social life 
than did their fathers of a genera- 
tion ago. The “three R’s” are es- 
sential as a starting point, but we 
must also train the youth of the 
land for reflective thinking and 
group cooperation if they are to 
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face present-day problems and 
work together for a richer life and 
a better society. | 

All of these problems present a 
challenge to the schools of the 
State. We hear much of recovery 
these days, but recovery implies 
regaining something that is lost. 
I think we shall not attempt to go> 
back to where we were, but we 
shall go forward into a new social 
order. 

I am reminded of a statement 
made recently to a few of us by 
President Davis of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was com- 
paring the lawyer’s mind with the 
engineer’s. He said the lawyer 
was always falling back on the rul- 
ings and decisions of the courts for 
a century in the past as a basis for 
making his decisions —his mind 
was on the past; but the engineer 
had no such traditions and_prece- 
dents. He faced his situation as he 
found it, measured his facts at 
hand, and then projected his line 
ahead. 

We shall follow the example of 
the engineer. We shall boldly face 
all the facts in our present educa- 
tional situation, measure them, 
test them, and then with a spirit 
of optimism project our lines into 
the future for a more efficient and 
a better school system, which shall 
preserve the best of the competi- 
tive system to stimulate individual 
growth and appropriate the best 
of the codperative system that shall 
make a better society, a school sys- 
tem with a program that shall be 
not a thing separate and apart 
from, but of, the life that we live. 


A Teacher’s Prayer 





God, make me never hesitate to 
hear a childish tragedy 
And make me brave to say the 
difficult and just. 
God, never let the truth escape, or 
wrong be left unchided, 
And guide my hand to meet them 
purely as I must. 


God, make me wise and strong to 
measure to their trusting, 
And let me know the sweetness 
of a childish heart that sings. 
God, give me strength and help to 
guide them wisely, 
For life with them can bring 
such blinding things! 
Mary Kathleen McDonald, Shelton, 
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Address of Dr. H. P. Harding 


Before Annual Meeting of North Carolina Negro Teachers Association Held at Raleigh 


N ancient teacher, so the 
fable runs, honored and 
well beloved, called to 

\ him one day his best pu- 
om - pils whose’ education 
Us nS was complete, and said: 
“Today I send you forth 


_ into the world. Take each of you 


a piece of potter’s clay. In after 
years come back to me and of the 
clay have made a likeness of that 
which in thy whole life hath most 
impressed thy heart.” Years 
passed, in which they wandered 
over many lands, saw many sights, 
learned much of people great and 
small, but at the appointed time 
met at the feet of the well-beloved 
man, grown hoary with the pass- 
ing years. 

The first approached and said: 
“I bring to you an image of the 
laurel wreath, symbol of worldly 
fame. For it men strive and suf- 
fer, and even sometimes die. In- 
deed, it is a wondrous thing, this 
fame, and most of all impressed 
me.” 

The next had made a model of a 
scepter, the sign of rule and power. 
“Good master,” quoth he boldly, 
‘naught can compare with power. 
For he who bears the scepter holds 
within his hand the will of all the 
world.” 

Another held aloft a piece of 
clay deftly modeled as a coin. 
“Wealth, noble teacher, is the 
greatest thing that I have seen in 
all this world. Its deeds are deeds 
of magic. It makes wondrous 
great the abodes of men, and-even 
changes nature’s face; but strang- 
est.thing of all, even stupid men 
possessing it become honored and 
sought by all the earth. I bring 
the image of a coin.” And so, each 
to his fancy brought an image. 

The last one came, and kneeling 
at the old man’s feet, with tear- 
dimmed eyes held aloft his piece 
of clay fashioned like a human 
head. And in tenderest accents ex- 
claimed, “Oh, master, master, I 
bring back an image of thee! For 
though I’ve roamed mid courts 
where wealth and power dwell, 


have known the skilled and famed 
of all the earth, have felt the spell 
of placid sea and raging storm, of 
lofty peak and lowly fruitful plain, 
naught have I known that with thy 
love and teaching given long ago 
can ere compare—I bring back an 
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image of thee! 

The influence of its teachers on 
the destinies of humanity cannot 
be estimated. Slowly, patiently, 
day after day, year after year, cen- 
tury after century, the tireless 
pedagogue has led and inspired the 
youth of the world without the 
glamour that comes with war-like 
deeds or the wealth that commerce 
brings. Under his guidance and 
inspiration humanity has moved 
slowly onward and upward into 
higher ground, while the teacher 
has gone to his reward unhonored 
and unsung, but conscious of a 
duty well performed. But now and 
again some brilliant product like 
the disciple in the fable just re- 
cited would tell the world the 
source of his inspiration; or the 
work of some gifted teacher, of 
its own intrinsic virtue, would 
raise him from obscurity and give 
him a place among the famed. 
Pythagoras was one of these. Soc- 
rates could calmly drink the poi- 
soned cup at the hands of thankless 
Athens, satisfied that he had pro- 
duced a Plato to whom the world 
yet turns for its philosophy. And 
he in turn inspired Aristotle, for 
two thousand years the thought 
arbiter of the world and designated 
by Dante as “The Master of those 
who know.” Alcuim, the teacher 
of Charlemagne and his Frankish 
court; Abelard, the founder of the 
modern university ; Pestalozzi, who 
lived like a beggar in order to 
teach beggars to live like men; 
Froebel, who founded the kinder- 
garten; Erasmus, the textbook 
writer of Germany; Commenius, 
the father of modern education; 
Arnold of Rugby and Mark Hop- 
kins; Armstrong and_ Booker 
Washington; Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann; Dewey and Thorn- 
dike—such is the roster of some of 


the world’s great teachers at whose 
glowing souls millions of youth 
have lit their torches and called 
them blessed. 

So I congratulate you as individ- 
uals today upon membership in 
a calling of such great importance 
and honored by such great names. 
And I congratulate this State 
Teachers Association upon its gen- 
eral high quality, a fact which I 
discovered some years ago, on a 
visit to the office of Mr. Cozart, 
who at that time was executive 
secretary. The general character 
of the program of this your fifty- 
third annual meeting, indicates 
that you are giving attention to all 
phases of your task in such a man- 
ner as to merit the highest com- 
mendation. 

The program also reminds me 
that it would be bringing coal to 
Newcastle to attempt to discuss 
any specific problems of curricu- 
lum, method, or organization in 
any field to a group which has so 
thoroughly covered the field dur- 
ing the preceding sessions—and 
most of all, to attempt to tell you 
how things should be done in North 
Carolina. 

I shall confine myself, therefore, 
to the simple task of explaining to 
you what is the matter with the 
world, and how we teachers can 
make everything all right if they 
will just give us a chance. 

If you must have a subject, sup- 
pose we call it “The Place of the 
Teacher in Social Regeneration.” 
I shall discuss briefly the following 
four topics as contributing to the 
main theme: 


1. The responsibility of the citi- 
zenry for the character of the 
schools. 

2. The progressive and dynamic 
nature of the teacher’s task and 
his responsibility for the character 
of the social order. 

3. The nature of social evolu- 
tion. 

4. Educational emancipation as 
a factor in social reform. 

You are aware, of course, that 
the people of our land are being 
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warned from high places every day 
to preserve the integrity of the 
schools at all costs, even in the face 
of the drastic depression. And 
justly so, for the task of the edu- 
cator is of such vast moment and 
the effect of his labors upon hu- 
manity is so great that a commu- 
nity or a nation can engage in no 
more important task than in pro- 
viding the best possible educational 
facilities, including officers, teach- 
ers, buildings, and other material 
equipment, to the end that every 
child may be given an adequate op- 
portunity to develop his highest 
possibilities, to imbibe the ideals 
and to master the skills necessary 
for his happy and efficient life 
among his fellows. 

We teachers hear on every hand 
that ours is the most noble of the 
professions. We are assured of 
this by the parents, who entrust to 
our care their dearest possessions, 
their children. We hear it from 
our students themselves, who fre- 
quently return to us in after years, 
confessing an indebtedness that 
cannot be repaid. Society as a 
whole gives evidence of its confi- 
dence by assigning to us the su- 
premely important function of 
moulding its future citizenry. Even 
our legislators constantly remind 
us that our work is so valuable to 
the State that it cannot be paid for 
in the coin of the realm and, being 
spiritual, may not be expressed in 
terms of a salary scale. And, alas, 
in spite of all the agitation in re- 
cent years, the compensation grant- 
ed the school teacher places him 
economically in the same class with 
the unskilled laborer. 

A discussion of salaries is, of 
course, no part of my purpose at 
this time, for the pertinent facts 
on this subject are fresh in the 
minds of all of us, since every im- 
aginable argument, pro and con, 
has been presented and represented 
in connection with the intense and 
nation-wide agitation of the past 
twenty years for the establishment 
of a cultural wage for teachers. It 
is mentioned here only incidentally 
as contributory to the main theme. 
Since the most important task in 
any society is the education of its 
youth, and since, through the 
school, the teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in the scheme of 
educational agencies, it is evident 


that the teaching profession should 
include within its membership the 
brightest, the strongest, and the 
most spiritually-minded individuals 
that society can produce. It is, 
therefore, poor economy for any 
community to drive such choice 
spirits into other walks of life, 
which, from the standpoint of per- 
manent values to society, are less 
important than education, but offer 
far greater material returns. 

That $5,000 a year should be an 
exceptionally poor income for a 
doctor in normal times and $3,000 
an exceptionally good salary for a 
teacher is a sad reflection either 
upon our civilization or upon our 
teachers—perhaps upon both. But 
the economic law is_ inevitable. 
Communities, like individuals, get 
about what they are willing to pay 
for, whether it be streets, pump- 
ing stations, fire engines, school- 
houses, or school teachers; and any 
community that wishes for the 
best in education must awaken to 
the necessity of paying for the 
best. As long as communities will 
encourage cheap teachers, the qual- 
ity of the teaching will be low. 

I sometimes fear that the luke- 
warm attitude of the citizenry to- 
ward the schools is frequently due 
to exclusiveness on the part of 
the teaching corps. For, mark 
you, teachers, the public frequently 
waits to be invited, even to be urg- 
ed, to take an interest in the things 
that have been entrusted to the 
care of someone else. The citizens 
are interested in their own affairs 
outside the circle of the schools, 
and must be reminded by us that 
the schools are their business, sec- 
ond to none in importance. Our 
fault as teachers has been, not in 
deliberately hedging ourselves 
about and holding aloof from the 
people, but in failing to insist that 
the public give some constructive 
attention to the schools. 

Now, in every community codp- 
eration between the citizenry and 
the teaching corps is a vital neces- 
sity. But there are many things 
that a teaching corps cannot do 
effectually. These things must 
either be done by the people on the 
outside or left undone. And in 
communities where the dual system 
prevails this proposition is doubly 
valid with reference to our division 
of the population. Take a leaf 
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from the book of our neighbors, 
who, although they have every- 
thing in their hands, yet find it 
necessary—through churches, civic 
bodies, community organizations, 
and influential individuals—to be 
ever active and alert in seeing that 
the best interests of their children 
are properly safeguarded. “Ask 
and ye shall receive; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

As I grow older I become more 
and more conscious of the potency 
of these three injunctions included . 
within the compass of less than 
twenty words. In this age of striv- 
ing for place and preference, those 
whose duty it is to dispose of the 
world’s good things have little time 
and less inclination to go around 
with a lantern, a microscope, and 
a spy-glass seeking to find the most 
needy or the most worthy. He who 
wishes to sell must present his 
wares to the one who wishes to 
buy. He who wishes to receive 
must make his wants and wishes 
known to him who has to give. 
Even the most worthy and deserv- 
ing will remain unnoticed unless 
his claims are duly brought before 
those who distribute the prizes of 
life. 

The schools are the institutional 
property of the citizenry and have 
no voice of their own. The teach- 
ers, aS such, are not spokesmen. 
But the people are the proprietors, 
and must seek and continue seek- 
ing; ask and keep on asking; knock 
and knock again, for what they 
want or need in order to keep the 
educational machinery in such 
shape as to meet the demands of 
today and of tomorrow. Those who 
ask not can expect no answer; 
those who seek not can hardly hope 
to find; those who fail to knock 
must remain in outer darkness. 

Now, the reason the government, 
whether federal, state, county, or 
municipal, assumes the responsibil- 
ity for the education of its people 
is because education makes good 
citizens. Where a community 
maintains schools through the 
eight grades only, it is assumed 
that the amount of education there 
represented will suffice for the dis- 
charge of the duties of citizenship. 
If schools of secondary grade con- 
stitute a part of the public system 
of education, it is an obvious sign 
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that a higher class of citizenship is 
needed and expected. And the ex- 
istence of public colleges and uni- 
versities, where the youth of the 
State are admitted free of charge, 
is a plain indication that America 
is pushing her standards of civili- 
zation to an even more exalted 
level. 

But not only has the level of 
learning for the masses been raised 
through the increased demand of 
citizenship, but the twentieth cen- 
tury has ushered in literally a new 
world economically, politically, 
scientifically, socially. The youth 
of today finds himself with a social 
inheritance of which his grand- 
father could only dream. After 
millions of years of traveling in a 
single plane man suddenly dives in 
a submarine to the depth of the 
sea, or joyously flies across the con- 
tinent between two suns. But this 
brief statement involves an infini- 
tude of masteries in science and 
industry. Radio, the automobile, 
the motion picture, the X-ray, are 
words whose merest mention re- 
minds us of the gigantic strides 
made by the human mind in the 
lifetime of a single individual. In 
history, in politics, in art, and in 
commerce, the story, though not so 
dramatic as in the field of science, 
is nevertheless the same—a rapidly 
accumulating body of facts and 
principles to be absorbed by each 
new generation. 

Now the job of the teacher is to 
attempt to study this tremendous 
social inheritance, select its essen- 
tials, devise methods and means of 
imparting them to the next genera- 
tion, together with such training in 
adjustment as to render it adapta- 
ble to new and radically different 
conditions which each new age pro- 
duces. And this is no small task. 
The world is learning that to per- 
form this task efficiently is a call- 
ing of the highest order, requiring 
knowledge, wisdom, and skill, and 
courage equal to that of any other 
professional class in a community. 

That we are beginning to realize 
the importance of formal educa- 
tion in the teaching process is evi- 
denced in several ways. For some 
years we have been requiring al- 
most universally some training for 
teachers in the elementary schools. 
Recently we began to require, in 
some places, college degrees and 


certification for secondary teach- 
ers. The day will come when it 
will be considered as absurd to al- 
low a person to teach without a 
professional degree and _ profes- 
sional certification as it is today to 
imagine an uncertified person en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. 
And, because of this fact, those 
choosing to become teachers must 
not only be professionally trained 
when they begin, but must look for- 
ward to a life of constant study in 
order to keep up with the demands 
of the livest and most dynamic 
movement the world has ever 
known—the new science of educa- 
tion. For education today is be- 
coming a science emerging slowly 
but surely from the thralldom of 
tradition and laying its foundation 
on the bedrock of experiment, thus 
reducing much of what was for- 
merly guesswork in education to a 
scientific basis, and thereby trac- 
ing the path already pursued by 
the more highly developed profes- 
sions, like medicine and engineer- 
ing. We are engaged, then, in a 
calling of the highest respectability 
and of infinite possibilities—a call- 
ing that challenges the finest tal- 
ents of any man or woman. That 
sareastic jest of Bernard Shaw, 
“Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach,” is rapidly becoming 
an anacronism and a falsehood, 
however funny it may sound or 
however true it was in former 
times. 

But opportunity always carries 
with it responsibility. Because of 
the strategic position of the teacher 
in working on the plastic minds of 
youth, he holds it within his power 
to determine very largely the ideais 
and attitudes of the men and wom- 
en of tomorrow; and hence to solve 
the world’s problems a generation 
in advance. If the battle of Water- 
loo was won on the cricket fields of 
Eton and Rugby, it may truthfully 
be said that the social and moral 
battles of tomorrow are being won 
in the schoolrooms of today. 

On this assumption I venture to 
say that the teacher today is faced 
by the greatest opportunity and, 
at the same time, the greatest re- 
sponsibility ever faced by a similar 
group. A _heart-sick, terrorized 
America, shaken and sore, is cry- 
ing frantically for deliverance 
from her woe. Heart-sick at the 
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sadness of millions of her people, 
happy and hopeful only yesterday, 
whose hopes have been shattered, 
whose homes have been destroyed, 
and whose faith has been blighted, 
and who daily face starvation in a 
land blessed beyond all lands of 
the earth with natural resources, 
with the most efficient manufactur- 
ing and transportation facilities 
ever devised by man and with a 
people with skill and genius to ex- 
ploit these resources and facilities 
so as to bring happiness and plenty 
to a population five times as large 
as that shown by the 1930 census; 
terrorized because of the audacity 
of crime, which boldly stalks 
abroad in our midst, stealing any- 
thing from a pocketbook to a cor- 
poration, with comparative immu- 
nity; shaken at the breakdown of 
the financial leadership in which 
we placed such great faith; sore at 
our impotence to do anything 
about it. 

Now, the startling thing about 
this, to those of our profession as 
well as to the general public, is the 
fact that this thing has happened 
in the land where our belief in the 
potency of education, as measured 
by our educational expenditures, is 
the wonder of all other nations. 
We have educated a far larger pro- 
portion of our population, to a far 
higher level, in far more commo- 
dious schools and at far greater 
per capita expense than has any 
other people on the globe. Amer- 
ica has indeed been the land of 
democracy in education as well as 
of democracy in government. And 
America has had, and I believe still 
does have, an almost fanatical faith 
in the potency of education as a 
cure-all for most of our social, eco- 
nomic, and political ills. The col- 
lapse of the economic system in our 
country must, then, have taken 
place either because of or in spite 
of the work of the schools. 

In order to account for this dis- 
turbing conclusion and to under- 
stand clearly what lies before us as 
teachers, let us consider first the 
nature of social changes in terms 
of the evolutionary process. Ac- 
cording to the theory of organic 
evolution, new forms and species 
of life evolve from others in ac- 
cordance with the necessities of 
adaptation. When, for any reason, 
a given form outlives its useful- 
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ness or, as the biologists say, its 
fitness for a given set of circum- 
stances or environment, it is modi- 
fied through many generations by 
the principle of the survival of the 
fittest. That is, those variants best 
fitted live and produce offsprings 
like themselves, while those less 
well fitted fail to do so. A species, 
therefore, lasts only so long as it 
is in harmony with its environ- 
ment. Thus, for example, animals 
with long necks and long legs are 
not fitted for the jungle inhabited 
by the cat tribe, because their long 
legs and long necks retard their 
flight when attacked, while, on 
the plains, the long neck is an as- 
set in seeing approaching enemies 
and the long legs a decided advan- 
tage in unrestricted flight. 

Likewise, a social order which 
could thrive at one period of the 
world’s history, such as an unlim- 
ited autocracy, for example, be- 
comes obnoxious and unendurable 
in enlightened times. It ceases to 
be fit. Imperial Rome lasted only 
until it lost its fitness to govern its 
far-flung dominions. The people 
of France suffered until the lash- 
ing of Rousseau and Voltaire show- 
ed them the unfitness of Royalty, 
then a king’s head and the deluge. 
The Romanoffs survived until they 
reached the critical stage of fitness. 

Much of the evolutionary change 
is due to the predatory nature of 
animals, and of man most of all. 
But note the sharp difference be- 
tween animals and men in this re- 
gard. The struggle among animals 
is merely for physical survival. 
The tiger kills at the demands of 
hunger, and is satisfied. 

But man must have not only food 
and creature comforts, but he 
craves wealth far beyond his needs, 
and applause and power, and serv- 
ice and, most of all, a smug feeling 
of superiority over somebody else. 
(The leech sucks my blood, but, 
thank God, he doesn’t put it in a 
bank and still cling to me, but 
drops off and lets me live.) 

And so the history of man, espe- 
cially of civilized man, has been a 
story of the exploitation of the 
weak by the powerful. The so- 
called March of Civilization has 
been, therefore, a constant shift- 
ing of social orders, in a way that 
seemed advantageous to those 
powerful enough to do the shifting. 


The movement has been generally 
upward, and modern society has 
naturally clothed itself with the 
vestments of respectability and has 
developed certain refinements in 
the form of laws, religious dogmas, 
political sanctions, polite customs, 
and ethical formulas which, in the 
composite, we call civilization. But 
when the pressure becomes too 
great, as in France and in Russia, 
or when greed gets the upper hand, 
as in the Roman conquests, or 
when ambition for dominion is 
threatened, as in the great war, or 
when a cherished tradition, such as 
“National Integrity,’ is menaced— 
then we have the beast in us un- 
clothed and witness a carnival of 
blood and tears. Of course, aS we 
become more civilized, the method 
of destroying what opposes us is 
more refined, but we are willing to 
kill what opposes us just the same. 
Now, America, in spite of its other 
recent woes, has so far escaped 
bloody revolution, and we devoutly 
hope that it may continue to do so. 
But I am constrained to believe 
that we have avoided it largely be- 
cause of the preponderance of peo- 
ple in our body politic who possess 
various degrees of formal training. 
The thinking and literal masses 
of America, the element which us- 
ually forms the spear-head of 
blood-letting revolutions, has re- 
tained its sanity in this great crisis 
and has refrained from violence, 
and thus permitted a _ peaceful 
shifting from an outworn social or- 
der to one better answering the de- 
mands of the new day. So, on this 
count we must score one for the 
schools. 

But the mere prevention of a 
bloody revolution, as important as 
that may be, is an empty boast for 
the highly civilized America of 
which we have been so proud, and 
which is supposed to represent the 
acme of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion and political organization. 

As George Counts has recently 
pointed out, “It is natural and un- 
derstandable for men to fight when 
there is scarcity, whether it be over 
air, water, food, or women. For 
them to fight over the material 
goods of life in America is sheer 
insanity.” 

The challenging question which 
vexes the educator today in en- 
lightened America is not how did 
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we prevent revolution, but how 
did we ever permit the catastrophe 
to occur. There must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the 
citizenry in a democracy such as 
ours that they would sit by and let 
such a condition as we now face 
steal upon them and strike with 
such destructive violence. 

May we now consider briefly 
some of the possible shortcomings 
of our schools in the training of 
such a citizenry, with some sugges- 
tions for modifications in our edu- 
cational procedure looking toward 
improvement. 

If what I shall say seems unor- 
thodox, please remember that the 
present is no time for orthodoxy, 
as our present Federal administra- 
tion seems well aware. Besides, I 
know that what I shall reeommend 
is the secret prayer of every dy- 
namic, straight-shooting but strait-— 
jacketed teacher. 

I believe, first of all, that the 
present calamity is due, to some 
extent at least, to a false philoso- 
phy of life and a slovenly manner 
of thinking and acting uncon- 
sciously promulgated by the 
schools, partly at the dictates of 
whatever privileged group hap- 
pened to be in power and partly 
as a result of a natural conserva- 
tism on the part of the teachers 
themselves. 

There exist two prominent theo- 
ries relative to the proper function 
of the school. The first, the oldest 
and the most tenaciously held of 
these is that the schools should pre- 
serve the status quo. The second, 
which is comparatively new, and, 
as you realize, is the view advo- 
cated here, is that the school should 
lead in the reconstruction of so- 
ciety. 

The first holds that whatever is, 
is right. But that if it is not right, 
the teacher has nothing to do with 
it. According to this view, the 
teachers are slaves of the parties 
in power, and are paid to teach the 
children to accept the mores, prac- 
tice without question the establish- 
ed customs, believe what is written, 
and ask no questions. And, believe 
it or not, exactly that philosophy of 
education was observed for thou- 
sands of years, and is held even in 
many parts of our beloved country 
today. According to this view, the 
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Annual Address of President O. R. Pope 


ELLOW Teachers, La- 
dies and Gentlemen: In 
one of his matchless 

g dictums, Alexander 
Pope tells us that the 
Pees proper study of man- 

kind is man. This is a 
truism never outworn. But we are 
not at this hour greatly concerned 
with the question of our origin, 
nor with “the springs of action,” 
as the old psychologists used to 
say, nor with “why we behave like 
human beings,” to quote a modern 
author. The most pertinent ques- 
tion before us at this hour is that 
of progress and destiny. Hence, 
the appropriateness of the face- 
tious query, Where do we go from 
here? 

We believe that human life 
moves in cycles, always tending 
upward. If we accept this state- 
ment as a fact, supported by his- 
tory, we also accept the statement 
that it is impossible for us to meas- 
ure the altitude of our progress 
unless we study the past. If our 
vision is bounded by the are in 
which we are now moving, we can- 
not be sure whether we are circling 
for a new altitude record or for a 
nose dive. We want light on our 
way, and as Patrick Henry warned 
his fellow-countrymen, we have 
but one lamp by which our feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of ex- 
perience. It is well, therefore, that 
we take a peek into the past to 
learn from the experience of the 
past. 

Wendell Phillips has said: ‘“Ex- 
perience is a safe light to walk by, 
and he is not a rash man who ex- 
pects success in the future by the 
same means which secured it in the 
past.” Another writer has said: 
“The rules which experience sug- 
gest are better than those which 
theorists elaborate in their libra- 
ries.” Still another, no less than 
the immortal Shelley, says this: “I 
know the past, and thence will es- 
say to glean a warning for the fu- 
ture.” 

Let us therefore take cognizance 
of our past, consider our present, 
and plan our future course in the 
light of what has brought us to 
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our present position, with due con- 
sideration for future objectives. 

This great gathering of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association, the largest and most 
successful of its kind in the United 
States, borrows all of its luster 
from the countenance of those who 
blazed the trail wherein we have 
walked these fifty years. In this 
city we began. The creative genius 
of our charter members, as they 
put into the sinews of the organi- 
zation the sustaining vitality of 
their own heroic devotion, merits 
our highest admiration. <A history 
of our State will never be complete 
without reference to these seers 
and doers, who, as prophets in the 
night, saw the rosy hues of the 
coming morn. 

For over fifty years this associa- 
tion has been the mouthpiece for 
the Negro teachers of the State. 
The counsel of its leaders has been 
sought on all major educational 
and moral problems affecting the 
Negro in North Carolina. Even 
when its entire membership could 
be accommodated in an ordinary 
classroom, its personnel command- 
ed the respect of the State’s most 
influential leaders, and its opinions 
were sought and valued. 

The records support the state- 
ment that our association has al- 
ways been sensitive to the problems 
incident to our growth and expan- 
sion, and to the justice of equality 
of opportunity for growth, both 
for the children and the teach- 
ers. We have always had the 
courage of our conviction. We 
have done more than appoint 
committees and adopt resolutions. 
If there are any who are disposed 
to think otherwise, let them study 
the history of our State schools and 
colleges and how they were se- 
cured. Let them discover what it 
took to establish the Negro normal 
schools, at one time seven of them, 
for the training of Negro teachers, 
antedating by several years similar 
schools for white teachers. Let 
them discover how the problem 
was solved that provides one edu- 
cational standard for colored and 
white teachers. Let them learn 


how in hundreds of cases over a 
period of years our Negro teachers 
were ignored in the matter of ex- 
aminations for certificates, not- 
withstanding the law. Scores of 
county superintendents boasted of 
never giving an examination to a 
Negro, preferring simply to write 
out a second-grade certificate, re- 
gardless of qualifications for a 
higher rating. On the other hand, 
the possession of a first-grade cer- 
tificate was not bona fide evidence 
of superior scholarship. 

The problem of school consolida- 
tion and transportation had not 
arisen. But the problem was to 
get a school of any kind. There 
were no high schools, except here 
and there, even for white children 
before nineteen hundred, the be- 
ginning of North Carolina’s awak- 
ening. Even the city of Raleigh 
did not organize its high school de- 
partment until nineteen hundred 
seven. We Negroes at this hour 
are close to the beginning of our 
high schools. There are men and 
women here who participated in 
the struggle for Negro high 
schools. I venture the assertion 
that the State was not as much, at 
that time, committed to one cur- 
riculum for white and Negro 
schools as it is to the one salary 
schedule at this hour. Industrial- 
ism strode through the land with 
the proportions of a colossus. Our 
State had not defined its educa- 
tional philosophy to the point that 
it considered manual and indus- 
trial arts on the same level of dig- 
nity with Latin and Greek and the 
so-called fine arts. Negroes should 
have industrial education. The 
classics would spoil him by causing 
him to aspire to places designed 
for whites only. If our association 
had done nothing else within the 
past thirty years except to partici- 
pate in changing this philosophy, 
it would have justified its existence 
and support. 

In later years, when schools be- 
gan to multiply, when generosity 
moved such philanthropists as Ju- 
lius Rosenwald, our association 
employed the services of a whole- 
time field agent to guard and pro- 
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mote our educational interests. 
We should also note that many 
years before this we were publish- 
ing a journal, The Progressive 
Educator. It was regarded by com- 
petent judges as a very good jour- 
nal in its field. Thus, we see that 
our present office of executive sec- 
retary and the NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHERS RECORD were antedated 
by years by similar organized ac- 
tivities of the organization. 

For forty years, up to 1921, the 
membership of our association was 
very small. Notwithstanding there 
were more than three thousand 
Negro teachers in the State, only 
little more than one hundred allied 
themselves with the association. 
And then it literally grew over 
night to the largest organization 
of its kind in the United States. 

Three outstanding events were 
responsible for this. First, change 
of meeting. Meetings were held in 
the summer prior to 1921 and in- 
clusive. At that time the associa- 
tion voted to change the date to 
Thanksgiving. Second, the county 
and city superintendents excused 
the teachers with pay provided 
they would attend the association. 
Third, the Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College offered free room and 
board for the meeting. The mem- 
bership went from one hundred to 
eleven hundred at one bound. 

No individual or group should 
claim credit for the sudden growth. 
It was a happy combination of in- 
terest and well-laid plans by every- 
body who had the welfare of the 
organization at heart. 

Let no one imagine that the past 
was marked by halcyon days of in- 
ertia and satisfaction. Let no one 
imagine that the teachers were 
fetish worshippers, cherishing an 
unreasonable idealism. Progress 
has not been an automatic move- 
ment in our history, nor has it 
come through such mysterious 
things as psychological moments. 
Something extraordinary must 
happen to produce _ progress. 
Otherwise, history shows that peo- 
ple will drone along for eons on 
about the same level. From 1881 
up to this good hour something 
extraordinary has been happening 
in North Carolina. And what is 
that something? I shall attempt 
to tell you. 


This undisputed and unparallel- 
ed progress has had at its core cer- 
tain basic principles, which I shall 
briefly describe. 

First. We have been fortunate 
in the choice of leadership. Wheth- 
er this leadership was represented 
by an individual or a group, there 
was always dominant the qualities 
of wisdom, conviction, courage, op- 
timism, codperation. Our brand of 
leadership has attracted attention 
and favorable comment every- 
where. We have heard it referred 
to outside of the State as “the 
North Carolina way.” 

Second. We have been wise in 
the approach to our problems. To 
quote from the president’s letter 
sent out to the teachers the first of 
the year: “We are accustomed in 
North Carolina to come together 
for the discussion of policies and 
selection of procedure. We are ac- 
customed to setting up attainable 
objectives and procedures by which 
these objectives may be reached 
within a reasonable length of time, 
with due care to the complex social 
relations which are incident to our 
existence in the State.” 

Third. We have been fortunate 
in having “friends at court” who 
have acted as interpreters of our 
problems. A major portion of our 
citizenship, representing constitut- 
ed authority, would never have un- 
derstood as they now do had not 
these groups and individuals of 
both races explained what our 
problems meant. They have done 
this sanely, courageously, schol- 
arly. The justice of our cause is 
being acknowledged in spite of the 
barriers of racial cleavage, cus- 
toms, and prejudices. 

Fourth. We have been wise in 
the choice of codperating agencies 
and groups. We have learned the 
definition of codperation in terms 
of life instead of the dictionary. 
We have incorporated the spirit of 
John Dickenson’s time-honored 
statement: “By uniting we stand; 
by dividing we fall.” We agree 
with Paschal, the French mathema- 
tician and philosopher, when he 
says: “The multitude which does 
not reduce itself to unity is con- 
fusion; the unity which does not 
depend upon the multitude is tyr- 
anny.” Our famous educational 
conferences, which we used to hold 
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a few years ago, was an important - 
factor in formulating our educa- 
tional philosophy and making it 
cohesive, vibrant, constructive. 

Fifth. We have been wise in 
the spirit of tolerance. Within our 
ranks conservatives, progressives, 
radicals, and subdivisions of each 
of these groups have obeyed the 
Biblical injunction by dwelling to- 
gether in unity, like brethren. Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant 
it has been! We have ultra con- 
servatives who refuse to look at 
the new moon out of respect for 
the old one; we have ultra radicals 
who refuse to look at the full moon 
because they cannot see the cres- 
cent of the new. We have learned 
from all groups. Many of us have 
registered in all three of these 
schools of opinion. We like them 
all. Our conservatives watch the 
pulse of our progress and keep our 
temperature below the danger 
point; the progressives keep us 
moving forward. Like the Helve- 
tians, they burn our bridges behind 
us. The radicals point out the new 
and untried paths. They urge us 
to speed, and often quicken our 
latent energies. 

Sixth. We have been fortunate 
in our optimism. In spite of in- 
justice and handicaps, we have 
steadfastly refused to inhale the 
stifling air of pessimism. On the 
other hand, we have not followed 
a blind fatalism. But the back- 
ground of our optimism has been 
a faith born of experience. If we 
have erred sometimes we still be- 
lieve that we are better than if we 
had cultivated bitterness and pes- 
simism. We have not been cynics, 
bewailing and bemoaning our lot. 
Our propositions have sometimes 
been of a negative character, still 
we have chanted the beauty of the 
good. To quote Henry Ward 
Beecher: ‘‘We have not been hu- 
man owls, vigilant in darkness and 
blind to light, mousing for vermin, 
and never seeing the noble game.” 

Tonight we are the cynosure for 
all North Carolina as we assemble 
for the fifty-third consecutive time. 
During the past year we have ex- 
perienced more than at any other 
time the impact of changing forces. 
These hectic days have accentuated 
our problems. Before taking an- 
other step it is necessary that we 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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How Much Time Does a College Course 
Demand for Study? 


By T. B. JONES 


Registrar, Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


ANY problems arise in 
our colleges today which 
disturb both teacher 

@) 8 and taught. The aver- 

oe o|| age student feels that 

: SOI] he spends enough time 

preparing for his daily 
recitations as a whole, even if he 
clips a bit of time from some one 
assignment now and then. On the 
other hand, many instructors feel 
that their students engage in so 
many other activities that they do 
not have time enough left to make 
adequate preparation for each as- 
signment. Any one who has dealt 
with college students to any con- 
siderable extent is inclined to such 

a statement of fact, for at least a 
few students on any college cam- 
pus. This, however, constitutes 
only one of the perplexing prob- 

lems referred to above. It has held 
the writer’s attention for several 

years. 

Just how can one attack such a 
problem? Several theories pre- 
sented themselves. In the light of 
the time at his disposal he was 
forced to select a procedure which 
involved a minimum of time, and 
yet one which gave some assurance 
of usable results. Any results ob- 
tained should be comparable with 
data already collected on these 
points. With these two criteria, a 
plan was adopted for making a 
simple investigation. 

PROCEDURE.—The plan adopted 
was an attempt to discover the 
amount of time a student spent in 
classes and in preparation for his 
classes. It was altogether out of 
the question to circularize every 
student in any school with a ques- 
tionnaire, which was the instru- 
ment used. In order to secure a 
fair sampling, an arbitrary method 
of selection was followed, as: invit- 
ing the first three to five students 
of each regular college class whose 
names began with “A,” then a sim- 
ilar invitation to those whose 
names began with “H,”’ and so on 


M 
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jects in the study. This meant, of 
course, a selection of twelve to 
twenty students from each class in 
college to participate in the study. 
These students, thus selected, were 
asked to keep as accurate a check 
as possible upon the use of their 
time spent in study and in recita- 
tion for seven consecutive days, on 
a sheet provided for this purpose. 
This sheet also carried a statement 
that “the results would in no wise 
mitigate against the pupil as to the 
grade he should receive in any 
course.” In order that the results 
should not be influenced by prepa- 
rations for final examinations, nor 
by the lull that ofttimes follows the 
opening of a quarter or a semester, 
a period was selected which fell a 
few weeks after the opening of the 
spring quarter or the semester in 
most institutions. With the con- 
sent and approval of a number of 
administrators, in the spring of 
1933 blanks were mailed to such 
officials as had consented to ex- 
plain, distribute, and collect them. 
Such blanks were used and re- 
turned from six colleges. At one 
institution they were so indiffer- 
ently filled that they were dis- 
carded from the study. Nineteen 
colleges had accepted the invita- 
tion to participate in the study. 
Only six actually returned the 
blanks. The findings in five of 
these constitute the principal data 
in this paper. 

At the Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College of North Carolina the 
distribution of classes was as fol- 


lows: 
Hours Sppnt IN Stupy AND RECITATION 
In A. AND T. COLLEGE 
eal 6 RE 
wip Geter 
a 2 gen | 8 BG 
<q HHO Tino 
Freshman...... 37:14 23:00 57:3 
Sophomore...-- 35:49 25:00 50:30 
WN O Rees 33:00 23:00 44:00 
Sen lOve 32:08 24:00 52:00 
Institutional average: 34:33 


The range of hours spent in 
such activities was found to be from 
twenty-three hours to fifty-seven 
hours and thirty minutes. Thus 
the greatest amount of time spent 
by any one student in school work 
is two and one-half times as much as 
the least amount used by any one 
student. Both extremes are found 
in the freshman class. Incidentally, 
both of these students happen to be 
pursuing academic curricula. It is 
also to be noted that the senior 
class spent five hours less in such 
activities than did the freshman 
class. But no individual student 
spent less time in his formal school 
work than the one freshman who 
used less time than any of his 
classmates. One senior, however, 
used only one hour more than this 
freshman—twenty-four hours. 

At Hampton Institute the results 
discovered did not differ greatly 
from the data cited at A. and T. 
College. 

Hours Spent IN Srupy AND RECITATION 
AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
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Freshman....... 40:12 22:00 60:00 

Sophomore..... 36:40 24:50 48:30 

UT Oe eee 47:18 33:00 61:35 

Sen Onsesens 24:18 18:50 29:47 
Institutional average: 37:07 


At Hampton Institute the varia- 
tion of hours spent in these activi- 
ties by different students is from 
slightly less than nineteen hours to 
more than sixty-one and a half 
hours. The highest is more than 
three times the lowest in the num- 
ber of hours so used. While one 
freshman needed twenty-two hours, 
one senior used slightly less than 
nineteen hours during the given 
week, for all formal college work. 
It is noticeable that the junior class 
used more time than any other 
class—forty-seven hours, while the 
seniors used less — twenty-four 
hours, which is but little more than 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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EDITORIALS 





—— 


N. C. Negro Teachers Association’s 
Fifty-Third Annual Meeting 


HURSDAY, Friday, and Saturday, March 29th, 

30th, and 31st, were epoch-marking days in this 
more than half-century-old organization, whose active 
membership includes more than half of the six thou- 
sand Negro teachers in the State. 

Men and women of exceptional ability and prestige 
addressed the teachers at the general sessions, which 
were held in the spacious Memorial Auditorium in 
the City of Raleigh. 

Warm and cordial welcome was extended visiting 
teachers by Mayor Geo. A. Iseley, Mr. C. E. Lightner, 
and Superintendent of City Schools Mr. P. S. Daniel. 

President O. RK. Pope in his annual address sounded 
a note of hope and optimism. 

Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in his address urged the teachers to co- 
operate with the educational forces of the State in 
working out a curriculum which shall adapt the 
school to the new age which the machine has pro- 
duced. Dr. Newbold, Director of Negro Education, 
declared that the schools must increasingly become 
centers of social, health, agricultural, and religious 
welfare. 

Dean D. W. O. Holmes, of Howard University, 
brought a message of such worth and significance 
that we are giving it place in this issue of the TEACH- 
ERS RECORD, along with the splendid address of Dr. 
H. P. Harding, Superintendent of the Charlotte City 
Schools. 

The general consensus of opinion expressed by the 
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teachers is that the address of Miss Nannie Bur- 
roughs of Washington City was one of the finest ever 
heard in any of our annual meetings. 

Mrs. Dorothy Inborden Miller, who elon to us 
because she was born and rendered her first service 
to education in North Carolina, though now Director — 
of the Department of Household Arts in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C., brought to us an in- 
spiring address on the “Relation of Home Economics 
Teachers to the Federal Relief Program.” All speak- 
ers in their addresses followed very closely the con- 
vention theme, “Present Problems and the Next Step 
In Negro Education.” 

Some of the outstanding actions of the convention 
were: 


(1) The adoption of a strong set of resolutions 
(which appear in this issue). 

(2) Reduction of the membership fee from $1.50 
to $1.00. 

(3) Authorizing a committee to codperate with one 
to be appointed by Governor Ehringhaus to make a 
survey of Negro education in North Carolina. 

It is conceded that the program of the meeting was 
of a high grade and that the sessions were among 
the best held in years. 

The new officers are: President, J. H. Bias; vice 
president, Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown; recording 
secretary, Miss Louise M. Latham; treasurer, G. C. 
Shaw; executive secretary, G. E. Davis. 

The next meeting will be held at Raleigh, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday before Easter, 1935. 


Dr. P. W. Moore: An Appreciation 


N Sunday afternoon, April 15th, there passed 

away on the campus of the State Normal School 

at Elizabeth City one of Nature’s noblemen, Dr. Peter 
Weddick Moore. 

Born near Clinton in Sampson County June 24, 
1859, he was approaching his. seventy-fifth milestone. 
He got what he could out of the then poorly equipped 
rural schools of Sampson County. 

He went to Shaw University for his college work, 
graduating from that institution with the degree of 
A.B. in 1887. : 

He immediately entered his chosen field of teach- 
ing, as assistant principal of the State Normal School 
at Plymouth, where he rendered service for four 
years. 

When, four years later, it was decided to build the 
State Normal at Elizabeth City, he was elected prin- 
cipal, and for the first year carried on his work with 
one assistant and sixty-nine pupils. The school has 
grown to the present magnificent proportions of over 
300 students and a plant valued at more than $400,- 
000. At the time of his death Dr. Moore was presi- 
dent emeritus—retired with pay from the State. For 
more than forty years Dr. Moore was constantly pres- 
ent at the annual conventions of our Association and 
other public State gatherings in the interest of educa- 
tion, lending the power of his personality in promot- 
ing the welfare of education and the enrichment of 
the social and civic life of the State. 
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He was granted the degree of A.M. and later the 
honorary degree of LL.D. by Shaw University. 

These scholarly achievements and honors attest his 
rich preparation and service rendered to the youth 
of the State. 

Dr. Moore’s outstanding virtue was modesty. He 
was a man who looked at life steadily and saw it in 
the whole. 

He administered in the academic grove at the State 
Normal with dignity and reasonableness. His con- 
victions were as deep as the fountain of his life, and 
made him to live above the limitations of section, 
creed, or race. 

In his immediate section his counsel and judgment 
were sought and followed in bringing about proper 
adjustment of delicate projects of interracial under- 
standing. 

Dr. Moore lives today in the hearts and lives of 
thousands of young men and women who found their 
way to the State Normal and are well aware of what 
it has meant to them to have touched the hem of his 
intellectual garment, to breathe the academic atmos- 
phere, and to drink at the pure fountain of truth 
which his early sacrifices helped to build. 

The teachers of North Carolina gladly paused to do 
honor and give deserved recognition to a pioneer in 
North Carolina’s educational program. 

We shall remember him as gentle, faithful, modest, 
reverent in spirit, kind in deed, charitable in opinion. 
Surely these things are not material and corruptible, 
and this better part of him must live on, freed from 
the limitations of human form. 





nA Darel Come To Judgment”’ 


HAT North Carolina is in the limelight in the 
matter of education is evidenced from the follow- 
ing, taken from The Charlotte Observer. 

The Negro teachers will read it with double inter- 
est: first, as citizens of a great state; second, as a 
group clamoring for equal recognition at the hands 
of those administering the educational affairs of the 
State. 

In this world we live in a state of approximate 
rather than absolute justice, but North Carolina can 
without undue financial obligation do full justice to 
its Negro citizens by removing this blot upon its 
escutcheon, arising from the discrimination practiced 
against Negro teachers. 

Just pay equal salaries for equal preparation. 
Such a course will not only help the Negro but benefit 
spiritually every white citizen in the State, and at the 
same time raise the prestige of the State in the eyes 
of the whole country. 

The article is so significant that we quote it in full: 

Guy B. Phillips, president of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Association, brands as false the statement that has been moving 
around over the State to the effect that school teachers in 
North Carolina are being paid more than those of other states. 

A bulletin issued by the organization is used by President 
Phillips to correct such a misleading assertion, that organ 
showing that according to the figures of the State School Com- 
mission, $11,501,216 has been allotted to teachers, $9,106,887 to 
white teachers and $2,394,329 to Negro teachers. The number 
of teachers allotted in the State is 23,077, or 16,528 white and 
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6,549 Negro. By a simple process of division it is found that 
the teachers receive an average of $498 a year, $550 for white 
and $365 for Negro teachers. Figured further, the bulletin 
points out, the teachers get $41.50 a month, or $1.36 a day, on 
the twelve months basis. 

Figures for all of the other states with which to compare 
North Carolina are not available, but President Phillips has 
drawn the contrast between the salaries of teachers in this and 
twenty-eight other states which fails to show up North Carolina 
in a wholesome or satisfactory light. 

That compilation follows: 

North Carolina, $498; Alabama, $520; Arkansas, $440: Con- 
necticut, $1,580; Delaware, $1,413; Florida, $800; Illinois, 
$1,000; Indiana, $1,100; Iowa, $547; Maryland, 10 per cent cut; 
Massachusetts, $1,838; Michigan, $994.35; Minnesota, $500 to 
$900; Mississippi, $406; Nevada, $920 to $1,200; New Mexico, 
$400; Ohio, $792 to $1,642; Oklahoma, $630; Pennsylvania, 
slight reduction; Rhode Island, $1,680; South Carolina, $462 
plus supplements; South Dakota, $495 to $1,033; Texas, $722; 
Utah, $950; Vermont, $797; Virginia, $601; West Virginia, $600 
to $1,026; Wyoming, $600 to $1,200. 

North Carolina will be obliged, just as quickly as it can jind 
the resources and revenues, to make plans for lifting the sal- 
aries of its school teachers. 

A long delay in correcting the present inequities will tend 
seriously to disrupt the very efficient teaching force that has 
been built up through the years, while, in the meantime, the 
abler young men and women graduating from colleges and 
universities and eager to teach will not be applying for posi- 
tions in the schools of the State which pay so poorly. 





Check On and Report Discrimination 


ITHOUT further comment, we urge group lead- 
ers in every county in the State where the Negro 
has been discriminated against in transportation facil- 
ities to present your case at once to the State School 
Commission and if necessary to Dr. Allen, not de- 
manding, but requesting, just consideration. Gran- 
ville County is the most flagrant offender in this neg- 
lect. 
The following reminder is quoted from The Char- 
lotte Observer, Sunday, April 22d: 


Dr. A. T. ALLEN, Superintendent, 
State Department of Education. 


My Dear Dr. ALLEN: 

All the State doubtless was interested to note the announce- 
ment out of Washington Thursday that the Public Works Ad- 
ministration had agreed to allot to North Carolina $180,000, 
partly as a loan and partly as a grant, for the purchase of 750 
school busses. It is noted that the bodies are to be constructed 
within the State, so that North Carolina labor will be employed 
thereby, while the chassis will be bought outside. 

I am addressing you as the constitutional head of the public 
school system of the State to urge that the specifications for the 
school bus bodies shall require that they be constructed of such 
materials and in such manner as will make them as nearly 
wreck-proof as practical. This is a matter of paramount im- 
portance, as you doubtless will admit. It may be safely said 
that the lives of numbers of school children in the next few 
years will depend upon the sturdiness and strength of the 750 
new bus bodies soon to be constructed. In spite of all possible 
precautions, it may be assumed that collisions or other accidents 
occasionally will occur in the future, as in the past. Frail, 
weak bus bodies mean, in all probability, that fatalities will 
result from such accidents. Strong, sturdy bodies that will 
withstand collisions or turn-overs without smashing up will 
mean protection for the lives of the children. 

It is noted that the average cost of the new busses is to be 
$240 each. If that will buy safe vehicles, all well and good. 
But it would be far better to pay more and obtain fewer busses 
for the money, if necessary, rather than to economize at the cost 


of children’s lives. GENERAL MECKLENBURG. 
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A Brief History of The North Carolina 
College for Negroes 


HE little school which opened its doors in 1910 

under the name of the National Religious Train- 
ing School and Chautauqua has steadily grown and 
prospered and in spite of disastrous fires, financial 
stringency, and numerous other difficulties has be- 
come one of the best educational institutions in the 
State of North Carolina. 

North Carolina College for Negroes began as a re- 
ligious training school and chautauqua and from 1910 
to 1915 it continued under this regimen. In 1915, 
because of financial difficulties, the school was sold 
and entirely reorganized and, then, became The Na- 
tional Training School. The following year, in the 
spring of 1916, Mrs. Russell Sage of New York, a 
staunch friend of the school, gave to the trustees a 
large sum of money with which to buy back the prop- 
erty of the institution. Once more the school moved 
forward into a new period of expansion and pros- 
perity, winning many friends as well as a high place 
in the confidence and good-will of the people of North 
Carolina; and in addition received excellent support 
from the philanthropists of the South as well as of 
the North. As a significant indication of the place 
which the school held in the esteem of the white cit- 
izens of Durham it is interesting to note that at this 
time one of the white congregations assumed, unso- 
licited, the full salary of one of the highest paid mem- 
bers of the school’s faculty. 

As the burden of collecting funds was largely upon 
one man, the Trustee Board considered two plans for 
the future of the school: either to allow one of sev- 
eral denominational boards interested to take over 
the school, or to turn the property over to the State 
as a public school. The latter course was finally de- 
cided upon, and the State was given twenty-five acres, 
eight buildings, and equipment amounting in all to 
approximately $135,000 worth of property. How- 
ever, this was 
given with the 
proviso that the 
State assume the 
accumulated defi- 
cit of $40,000 and 
$9,000 which the 
trustees owed on 
a recently con- 
tracted purchase 
of an additional 
plot of valuable 
land. | ‘Thus, )the 
National Training 
School was taken 
over by the State 
and became in 
1923 the Durham 
State Normal 
School. With this 


step a private 
school endowed 
with fine tradi- 


tions, with the 
confidence and re- 
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spect of all the people of Durham and North Carolina 
in general, white and colored, with a record of unusual 
growth and development and philanthropic support in 
its fifteen years of existence, and possessing finally a 
loyal and successful body of alumni and a large and 
select student body, became a State institution. 

In 1927 the Legislature of North Carolina appro- 
priated $200,000 for permanent improvements for 
the North Carolina College for Negroes upon condi- 
tion that the institution raise $100,000. This condi- 
tion was not met. However, through the kindness of 
the late Mr. B. N. Duke, who gave $42,000, and friends 
in Durham who contributed $8,000, one-half of the 
required amount was raised. The State of North 
Carolina, in 1928, gave for permanent improvements, 
therefore, $100,000. It should be stated here that 
this $100,000 would not have been given had it not 
been for the sincere interest which Honorable Angus 
McLean, then governor of North Carolina, had in 
this institution. 

During the session of the 1929 Legislature a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives gave some 
consideration to a recommendation which, if ac- 
cepted, would have discontinued the maintenance of 
the North Carolina College for Negroes as a separate 
State institution. So vigorous was the protest of 
citizens of Durham, friends in the Legislature, and 
friends in the State, that Honorable Max Gardner, 
governor, appointed a committee composed of some of 
North Carolina’s leading educators to investigate the 
institution. 

So favorable was the impression of the work of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes that the commit- 
tee unanimously recommended to the governor and 
the Legislature that the college be continued in Dur- 
ham. Asa result of this report, all thought of discon- 
tinuing the work here was abandoned, and the Legis- 
lature appropriated $145,000 for additional perma- 
nent improvements. Thus the future of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes is assured. 





REFECTORY, N. C. COLLEGE, DURHAM 
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How Much Time Does a College 
Course Demand for Study? 


(Continued from Page 51) 


half the number of hours which the 
juniors used. While the difference 
in time used varies more for classes, 
and even much more so for individ- 
uals than in the case cited above, 
the average number of hours so 
used at Hampton varies by only 
three hours from a similar average 
at A. and T. College. 

At Lincoln University (Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri) the picture 
does not change a great deal either, 
as one may observe from the fol- 
lowing data: 


Hours Spent In Srupy anp RECrraTrion 
AT LINcoLN UNIVERSITY 


CLASS 


& Lowest No. 
- Hrs. by Any 
One Student 
BS Highest No. 
Hrs. by Any 
One Student 


> 
oS 


Freshman....... 
Sophomore... 88345 
ey OTe eset ee oa; 
emir... 


25:00 
24:00 
26:00 38:30 


Institutional average: 35:28 


In this instance, the range for 
class averages is approximately 
six hours, while the range for 
individuals is but slightly more 
than two and one-half times the 
lowest. The lowest number of 
hours used by any one student was 
twenty-four hours, while the great- 
est amount of time was sixty-four 
hours. Incidentally, both of these 
students who appear as the ex- 
tremes are preparing to teach — 
on secondary level. The seniors at 
this institution use less time, while 
the sophomores use more than any 
other classes per week, for their 
class work. 

In Prairie View College (Texas), 
while the number of reports for 
seniors was limited, the data fur- 
nished conforms remarkably well 
to what was disclosed by similar 
data from other colleges. 

Hours Spent IN Srupy AND RECITATION 
AT PRAIRIE VIEW COLLEGE 


ber be 

saa ofA 

Za aay 

Sh 2B hae 

a 2 gern ven 

CLASS 22 Ee H fe 

i Sd nd 

Freshman....... Bi be 28:40 46:00 

Sophomore....- 42:48 33:45 64:00 

Tent OTe eee eee ATED 24:16 50:00 

Senlol. ee 2172 ()() Mn eerie Bee 
Institutional average: 39:49 


Here, the average for classes cov- 
ered a range of only five hours and 


a few minutes, while the individual 
extremes ranged little over two 
and one-half times the lowest. The 
individual who needed only twenty- 
four hours and sixteen minutes for 
a week of work in college was a 
junior, while a sophomore needed 
sixty-four hours. Again the sen- 
iors used less time than any other 
class, while the sophomores used 
more. Even if one thought it best, 
because of the limited number, to 
take the seniors out of the consid- 
eration altogether, to get the aver- 
age for the college, the total aver- 
age would be forty hours and 
thirty-two minutes instead of thir- 
ty-nine hours and forty-nine min- 
utes, which would be less than an 
hour added. Hence the senior class 
average is so near the college aver- 
age that it makes little or no dif- 
ference whether one includes or 
excludes the figures for seniors. 

A very similar conclusion is in 
evidence when one examines the 
same sort of material from Vir- 
ginia State College. 


Hours Spent In Stupy AND RECITATION 
At VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


.Pe spe 

‘ gas ade 

Bp »>B bes 

pune aes oe 

Crass 28 bbe to 2g 

Softee) yqo qrHo 

Freshman....... 27:34 22:30 32:45 

Sophomore... 36:47 31:00 42:00 

OHNO ees 43:06 38:19 51:30 

Scmilorea as 41:50 28:30 63:40 
Institutional average: 37:19 


The variations in time used by 
individuals at Virginia State Col- 
lege is unique. The most studious 
senior used nearly three times as 
many hours for formal college 
work as did the least studious 
freshman. It might be significant 
to some to know that this senior 
was majoring in mathematics. 
This is the one instance in which 
the seniors as a group did not need 
less time for their college work 
than any other class. There should 
be no surprise, however, that the 
one student who needed less time 
than anyone else (included in the 
survey) was a member of the fresh- 
man class. He was, incidentally, 
pursuing a business course. It was, 
however, the one case in which the 
freshmen as a class, used less time 
for a week of college work than 
any other class. 

It might well be added here that 
the extremes cited for each of these 
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five colleges are intended to show 
only what vast differences in time 
the students who participated in 
the survey used for school work. 
The total average for the five insti- 
tutions covered a range of approxi- 
mately five hours, as may be seen 
below. 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN 
STUDY AND RECITATION BY STUDENTS IN 
Five CoLLeGES FoR A WEEK. 


Name of College Average 
AC adm la Colles cm ans sess 34:33 
Hampton Institute... Sees 
Tein Colma Wim er sitvasee =e 35:28 
Prairie View College_.......... 39:44 
Virginia State College......... Sun ho 
Average for the five colleges.......... 36:53 


The range of time used by these 
students was from approximately 
nineteen hours, or two-thirds of a 
day, up to two and two-thirds days 
(counting twenty-four hours as a 
day). In other words, while one 
student spent as little as eleven 
and three-tenths per cent of a week 
(seven days and nights) both in 
classes and preparing therefor, at 
least one student spent as much as 
thirty-eight per cent of the entire 
week in similar activities. 

By way of comparison, the aver- 
age number of hours used in these 
five colleges—approximately thirty- 
seven, falls within the averages for 
three groups of colleges reported 
by Whitney and Armentrout.! They 
reported for five women’s colleges, 
forty hours; for eight co-educa- 
tional colleges, and universities, 
thirty-nine hours; for five teach- 
ers colleges, thirty-six hours. Com- 
parisons are not always’ good 
standards, nor even desirable, yet, 
in this case, the comparisons might 
have presented a much poorer 
showing for the five colleges re- 
ported in this paper. 

The following data shows the 
colleges from which the averages 
shown above were taken. The 
names of these institutions illus- 
trate the type of institutions re- 
ferred to.! 


Average 

el, ne 

Group 1—Women’s Colleges: pipe ese Se 
Bryn Mawr College: =e 47 
Mount Holyoke College_......... 40 
Vassar Colleve ei... 2: AS 3§ 
Christian) Collere. =... eae ad 
William Woods College............... 3 

AVON ASCs apt en ek pet 





1 Whitney, F. L., and Armentrout, W. D., “‘The 
Total Load of Students.” Journal of Higher Ed- 
ucation, 111 (November, 1932), p. 428. 
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Average 

: : Clock Hrs. 

Group 2—Coeducational: Per week 
University of Minnesota.............. 45 
PUTS! WW ers Cyc eee ee 45 
Hiram) College. 2 cs.to aes 45 
etiam var © Oleg Opes renee eee 41 
TWmaversitvrote © Di Cae 0 xeerere- seers 38 
Transylvania College — 2... 37 
Ohio Wesleyan University.......... 30 
Universityeot. Udialloe-. eee 29 

AVC US Cara eer 39 

Average 

Group 83—Teachers College ee 


Colorado State Teachers College 48 
Kansas State Teachers College. 41 
Maryland State Normal School. 40 
Western State College of Col... 27 
Northern Nor. and Ind. School... 24 


AVOLagG a Se ee anaes 36 
Clock Hours 
Five Coeducational Per Week 
‘ = (nearest 
Colleges for Negroes: eullihoun) 
Prairie View College........-....------. 40 
Hampton Institute ----.......... 3 
Virginia State’ College == 22 Oi 
Tain Gol smi er siitiy, sees sere ee 35 
A; ands Colles cee 35 
iN Vi@T AIS Cg sae eee ree cee 37 


The range in hours among these 
groups is readily seen to be eleven 
hours in the woman’s group, Six- 
teen hours in the coeducational 
group, and twenty-four hours in 
the teachers college group, while 
the range is only five hours among 
the Negro colleges. 


CONCLUSIONS. — Perhaps one 
should indeed be very careful about 
the conclusions he reaches from 
such limited data. Nevertheless, a 
few apparent facts face one. There 
is but one exception found in these 
data—that seniors as a group do 
not spend as much time with their 
formal college work as do the other 
classes. Does that mean that they 
have learned how to study and 
hence do not need the time that 
other classes use? Or, does it mean 
that they have made their marks 
in college and therefore ‘coast’ 
through at least the last semester’s 
work? Does it mean, perchance, 
that since they are about to gradu- 
ate and have therefore met most of 
the requirements made of them, 
that their schedules are so light 
that they have no need for very 
much formal work? The evidence 
at hand indicates that seniors in 
general carried about the same 
quantitative load as did other stu- 
dents. Only in a few cases did a 
senior have fewer credit hours on 
his schedule. Thus the answer 





seems to lie between the first two 
issues. 

There are several reasons also 
which may account for freshmen 
spending less time in study than 
sophomores or juniors (as groups). 
Certainly in many cases the fresh- 
men are not so serious in their 
work as upper classmen. In the 
second place, their courses are 
more often of a general nature. 
Again, they have not acquired as 
much knowledge of how to study as 
the two classes next above them. 
If the last three statements be 
changed to their opposites, one may 
get a fair idea of some of the rea- 
sons why sophomores and juniors 
vie with each other, as classes, for 
the highest place in time spent in 
formal college work. 

Then again, if one notes the lim- 
ited range of differences in time 
among the colleges of the last 
group listed above, he expects some 
comment here. At least one reason 
for that close range grows from the 
similarity of the colleges which 
make up the group. They are cer- 
tainly very much more alike in 
most respects than are the colleges 
in either the second or third 
groups. All five of the colleges in 
the last group are Land-Grant col- 
leges, except Hampton Institute. 
Even Hampton served as a Land- 
Grant college for a number of 
years and in many respects still re- 
tains her Land-Grant form. More- 
over, they, in general, fall into the 
same class when rated by various 
accrediting agencies. Therefore, it 
seems only fair to conclude from 
these data that they attain about 
the same degree of scholarship 
and in about the same manner. 

The final issue is not to be omit- 
ted. Do these students spend 
enough time with their formal col- 
lege work? Of course, if one de- 
sires to do so he might find that the 
student who spent only eleven per 
cent of the entire week engaged in 
his formal college work actually 
studied more successfully than one 
who spent thirty-eight per cent of 
the entire week in such activities. 
Nevertheless, from the ‘‘averages”’ 
discovered in twenty-three differ- 
ent institutions, it does appear that 
any student who carries a normal 
load in any institution of the rank 
referred to in this paper, and who 
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needs only ten to fifteen per cent of 
the time in a full week to do his 
work, must indeed be very brilliant 
and hence should be expected to 
graduate from the usual course in 
at least three years, or else he de- 
ceives his teachers. 

If the evidence indicated above 
means anything, any student who 
needs less than twenty-five hours 
per week (approximately fifteen 
per cent of the full week) for 
both study and recitation in any 
regular curriculum needs’ very 
much more careful attention than 
does the average student. If he 
succeeds in passing and the curric- 
ulum he is pursuing is to be con- 
tinued, it appears that economi- 
cally the institution is very unfair 
to such a student to hold him in 
school for four years in order to 
graduate him, when so little of his 
time was given to formal college 
work. 

Finally, all must admit that most 
people who engage in any full-time 
occupation spend more than twen- 
ty-five hours per week in their oc- 
cupation (or profession). When 
any group of workers spend so lit- 
tle as twenty-five hours per week 
at their occupations, the “worthy 
use of leisure’ inevitably becomes 
a problem. If ‘education is life,” 
as one notable scholar claims, 
should one wonder why students 
engage in so many and varied pur- 
suits which are in no wise con- 
nected with formal college work 
when their studies demand so little 
of them? 

There is much consolation to be 
found in the fact that as a group 
the five colleges studied rank well 
with eighteen other colleges where 
such studies have been conducted, 
and further, that these five institu- 
tions averaged individually well up 
the scale when compared with 
other colleges on similar bases. 


We must be careful, however, 
not to take the other extreme—that 
time or “labor conquers all 
things.” Certainly, there may be 
some who could not complete the 
requirements for graduation if 
they spent fifty or even sixty per 
cent of their time both in and pre- 
paring for classes for a normal 
period of four school years. 

When this problem shall have 
been attacked in all its ramifica- 
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tions, and studied more widely in 
many other institutions, we shall 
be in a very much better position 
to offer suggestions to our students 
in college about the normal use of 
their time. 


Address of Dr. H. P. Harding 
(Continued from Page 48) 

teacher is expected to hold every- 
thing just where he found it when 
he went to school, and to teach 
what he is told to teach. The big 
argument in favor of that philoso- 
phy was that it led to social soli- 
darity. Well, judging from the 
looks of the world today, somebody 
was wrong. 

According to that philosophy, 
the book was the center around 
which everything in the school re- 
volved. What does the book say? 
was the question of the hour. And 
the back of the book was a very 
present help in time of trouble, and 
the final arbiter in a lesson in 
arithmetic. Many of these books 
are practically dictated by those in 
power, or censored so as to fit in 
with the prevailing scheme of 
things. And nothing was taught, 
at certain periods in our history, 
that was not in the book. And I 
am told that many teachers were 
so afraid that something might get 
loose in the classroom that was not 
in the book that he always kept 
the book open in his hand. This 
belongs with the story of the col- 
lege teacher whose book was stolen 
and who dismissed his classes un- 
til he could get another copy from 
New York. 

Now that sort of thing can be 
excused as a mode of education so 
long as the object is to learn in- 
controvertible facts, like the mul- 
tiplication table or other mathe- 
matical subjects. But after we 
leave this field there are few sub- 
jects made up of incontrovertible 
facts. The facts presented in a 
history textbook, for example, to- 
gether with the implications and 
interpretations that go with them, 
are largely colored in accordance 
with the time and place in which 
they were written. The ordinary 
school history of the United States 
leaves the child with a deeply 
grounded conviction that the 
United States has won every war 
and nearly every battle in which 
it has engaged, that it has bred 


every hero, and that it has led a 
spotless existence, devoted to the 
uplift of fallen humanity and the 
rescue of the fertile places of the 
earth from the indolent savage. At 
the same time the child is led to 
believe that every country that has 
opposed ours was made up of das- 
tards and thugs. When I was 
about twelve or thirteen years of 
age, I remember the intense hatred 
that I felt for three classes of peo- 
ple. They were the Redcoats that 
fought our boys at Bunker Hill and 
Lexington to keep from losing Eng- 
land’s most promising colony; and 
the Redskins, who fought our boys 
all over the country to keep from 
losing the lands that had been 
theirs for untold centuries. How I 
cursed the British general who had 
Nathan Hale shot as an American 
spy, and cheered the American 
general who shot the British spies. 
I submit that the well-trained 
teacher of history, who knows bet- 
ter, and realizes that such teaching 
is not calculated to make thinking 
men and women, ought to be re- 
leased from restriction and freed 
to teach the truth. 

Again, the teacher is commanded 
to spend long hours teaching a cur- 
riculum frequently packed with 
useless or obsolete material, with 
little regard for their value as 
teaching instruments. The older 
I grow, the less faith I have in the 
emphasis placed upon the acquisi- 
tion of facts as an objective of 
schoolroom practice. The impor- 
tant facts that you and IJ have a 
working mastery of today are 
those which we have gained prob- 
ably since we left high school, and 
perhaps since we left college. They 
are the facts that have become a 
part of us by frequent use in count- 
less combinations in the routine ac- 
tivities of life. Search your stock 
of knowledges and skills and decide 
how far wrong I am in this sur- 
mise. And while you are search- 
ing, ask yourself which one of your 
many teachers has had the most 
influence in making you what you 
are today. When you decide, you 
will probably find that his great- 
ness in your esteem arises not from 
the facts that he gave you, but 
from the habits of thinking and of 
doing that he developed in you. 

If the factual material as taught 
in the schools does not stick, why 
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spend the best twelve or sixteen 
years of the lives of our youth in 
a vain attempt to clothe them with 
a vesture of facts which, like a 
loose garment, they discard on 
commencement day? If I were 
Educational Dictator of America, 
I would put great stress on reading 
until the pupil could read happily 
and with understanding an ordi- 
nary printed page. In order to 
read understandingly it would be 
necessary to read about something. 
That something would be taken as 
samples from all fields of knowl- 
edge suitable to the advancement 
of the pupil. In grades from about 
seven up nearly all exercises would 
consist of discussions and debates 
on sociology, economics, govern- 
ment, science, etc., not so much 
that the student should learn facts, 
but so they would learn how to 
gather materials, weigh evidence, 
and reach valid conclusions. 

When pupils had reached what 
appeared to be their evident limit 
in this sort of thing, I would re- 
move them from the school devoted 
to learning how to think and place 
them in some other kind of insti- 
tution. In my scheme I would not 
subject the competent and well- 
trained, and I hope well-paid, 
teacher to the task of squeezing 
blood out of a turnip. 

The pupils turned out from such 
schools would, I believe, be consid- 
erably different from what we have 
been turning out. They would 
know, for example, that not every- 
thing that is printed is true; that 
the man who can speak the loudest 
and longest is not necessarily mak- 
ing the best argument; that stocks 
do not increase their value ten 
times in a few weeks just because 
Wall Street reporters say so; that 
a yellow-and-green certificate in 
the form of a security, even if of- 
fered by a glib salesman, is not 
necessarily a bargain, otherwise 
he wouldn’t be peddling it. It is 
because our children have not been 
taught to think straight that when 
they become adults they do not 
think straight, and thus meet mass 
disaster. And no amount of gov- 
ernment regulation can take the 
place of thinking in a democracy. 
Of course, if we hanker after the 
Nazi method or admire Fascism, 
or prefer Communism, then what 
I am saying has no point. All that 
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I have been saying is on the as- 
sumption that we hope to preserve 
the democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

And, finally, in my pedagogical 
Utopia I would set the teachers 
free and rid them of the constant 
fear of reprisal from some element 
of the population who object to the 
teaching of truth. Of course, the 
teachers would be well trained and 
well tested for competency, char- 
acter, common sense, and the 
power to inspire youth; and would 
be appointed for life, and freed 
from the fear of being kicked out 
unceremoniously. No nation of 
free people can be reared by a 
teaching corps of warped, unhappy 
cowards. No group of strong, self- 
reliant pupils will grow into man- 
hood strong in spirit under the 
guidance of a teacher who is afraid 
of losing his job, or afraid to ex- 
press to his disciples something 
that he fears the leading banker 
in town might not like, or the lead- 
ing preacher down the street does 
not believe in, or the Daughters or 
Sons of this or that condemn. 
When you hire a competent archi- 
tect to build your house, if you 
keep meddling with the details he 
will tell you to build it yourself. 
In like manner, when you have ap- 
pointed a state superintendent, 
presumably expert in his business, 
with a corps of teachers under him 
similarly competent, pay them to 
do the job and let them do it. 

I have grasped the privilege of 
a speaker on an occasion like this 
to have my say without being chal- 
lenged. Please accept my assur- 
ances, however, that these observa- 
tions and recommendations have 
been made with complete serious- 
ness and are the result of some- 
what extended experience as a pu- 
pil, as a teacher, and as a citizen. 
In my opinion, humanity will be 
really civilized and happy only 
when we eliminate fear, hatred, 
greed, and arrogance from the hu- 
man mind and heart. The captains 
and the kings have demonstrated 
time and time again that this end 
cannot be accomplished by guns 
and swords. That the politicians re- 
peatedly fail is obvious. The men 
of science and commerce, it is true, 
have made the world over, and 
have produced the means for a 


happy existence for every human 
being on the earth, but the world 
is still in misery. 

Lord Brougham, in England in 
1828, with prophetic vision and a 
high sense of values, said in an ad- 
dress: 

“Tet the soldier be abroad if he 
will; he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage abroad 
—the schoolmaster—and I trust to 


him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full military 
array. 

The schoolmaster, a century 


after, has not yet been wholly able 
to defeat the soldier and produce 
a citizenry that through the force 
of intelligent action will ban war, 
taboo crime, and wipe wholesale 
injustice from the earth. America 
has now the golden chance to show 
the way to the rest of the world. 
Roosevelt has given official en- 
dorsement to the idea through com- 
mandeering teachers for the so- 
called “brain trust” in the coun- 
try’s direst emergency. Let the 
educational authorities discard an 
outgrown philosophy of education, 
purge the curricula of the false and 
useless material, choose the high- 
est type of persons as the directors 
and inspirers of youth, free them 
from fear, and release them from 
obsolete taboos, and the teacher 
may yet become the savior of the 
world. 





Annual Address of President 
O. R. Pope 


(Continued from Page 50) 
make sure of where we are at this 
moment. 

Of several outstanding generali- 
zations that might be made upon 
the present time, the most descrip- 
tive is probably that of Change. 
Everything appears to be in a state 
of change. Old systems have been 
discarded, and old principles ap- 
pear to have become a byword. 
The strong attractions which once 
held society in its orbit are dis- 
solved and the winds of unrest and 
discontent threaten to become a cy- 
clone. During this year our asso- 
ciation caught the contagion of an 
unreasoning sweep of emotion, na- 
tional in character. Anxious, non- 
teaching friends of the profession, 
taking advantage of our predica- 
ment, unwittingly shunted to the 
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forefront one of these problems, 
which, because of its personal ap- 
peal, most easily affects our equi- 
librium. Like the Grecian hero, 
Paris, they pierced us in the most 
vulnerable spot—our pocketbooks. 


Without the honor or benefit of 
conference or correspondence, we 
found ourselves the central figure 
in this amazing drama. Our only 
part was to give a nod of assent 
and to sign a check. Mass emo- 
tion is seldom logical, seldom con- 
sistent. It sweeps rapidly from 
one extreme to the other. Un- 
thinking action cripples everything 
and destroys much of vital value. 
The cleavage within our ranks 
which was caused by the salary 
question is most unfortunate, since 
we are all working for the same 
things. 

There is no disagreement on the 
nature and importance of the prob- 
lems before us. There is no dis- 
agreement on the justice of our 
contentions. There is no disagree- 
ment as to what we want. But, in 
my opinion, we should not consider 
any one of these at the expense of 
the others. An accurate picture 
of our complicated situation cannot 
be drawn unless we consider these 
problems together. Any attempt 
to set one above the other indicates 
a beclouded purview and a distort- 
ed sense of values. We are not 
prepared for  seventy-dollars-a- 
month teachers riding to school in 
thousand-dollar chariots, over mil- 
lion-dollar roads, to hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar schools and _ equip- 
ments. Equally incongruous is that 
other picture of two-hundred-dol- 
lar-a-month teachers with mediocre 
training trying to teach in isolated 
and poorly-equipped schools, the 
students of which are compelled to 
leave the State if they wish to pre- 
pare for anything except preach- 
ing and teaching. 

Tonight we hesitate. We are in 
a quandary. Are we on firm 
ground or in a quagmire? Does 
the light of past experience shine 
with undimmed brilliance at this 
hour? Shall we completely ignore 
the immutable laws of change and 
accept those time-honored  ap- 
proaches, or shall we adopt a new 
and more aggressive approach? 
Shall our leaders be radicals, pro- 
gressives, or conservatives, or must 
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we try to find a happy medium? 
Shall we continue frank interra- 
cial discussion of our problems, or 
shall we take the short cut and re- 
sort to the courts? If we resort to 
the courts, shall we go under our 
own leadership or that of our 
friends? What improvements or 
expansion could be made in our 
present organization that would 
help us in the future? 

Two of the easiest things to do 
are to render criticism and to give 
advice. One need not possess a 
high degree of learning or common 
sense to be adept in either. But 
the right kind of advice or the 
right kind of criticism requires no 
small degree of common sense. 
One famous author has said, 
“There are forty men of wit to one 
man of common sense.” Another 
has said, “Common sense is the 
knack of seeing things as they are 
and doing things as they ought to 
be done.” A Persian proverb 
reads, “One pound of learning re- 
quires ten pounds of common sense 


to apply it.”’. Emerson says, “No 
man is quite sane. Each has a vein 
of folly in his composition—a 


slight determination of blood to the 
head, to make sure of holding him 
hard to some one point which he 
has taken to heart.” 

It is not necessary for us to ac- 
cept these epigrams before we all 
agree that common sense is our 
saving grace, and must be used in 
the satisfactory solution of our 
problems. I shall not assay, ladies 
and gentlemen, to assume the role 
of critic or giver of advice. But 
under the circumstances I feel that 
it is my duty to suggest a line of 
thinking that might help us as we 
honestly endeavor to adjust our 
problems: 


1. We should maintain our. or- 
ganization on a purely professional 
level, managed and controlled by 
such leaders as we select. It is be- 
coming increasingly necessary that 
we intensify scientific study of 
educational problems, especially 
those which directly concern us. 
We should endeavor to have a part 
in formulating the educational pol- 
icy of North Carolina. The very 
nature of our demands entails this 
obligation if we are to measure up 
to the full stature of potential citi- 
zenship. If we had no other incen- 


tive in this respect, the honor paid 
to us this afternoon by State Su- 
perintendent A. T. Allen when he 
invited our participation in the for- 
mation of a new curriculum in 
which our particular interests 
would be conserved should be 
enough to determine our future 
course on higher levels of our pro- 
fession. 


2. We should continue to retain 
direct contact with all existing 
agencies and groups who are in 
sympathy with our problems and 
are willing to frankly discuss with 
us measures looking towards their 
solution in the most honorable and 
amicable way. With this in mind, 
we should discourage panic leaders 
who wave flags and beat drums of 
hate and discord; whose record 
does not entitle them to the posi- 
tions they would assay to occupy. 
If we allow self-seeking and pub- 
licity interests to influence our ac- 
tions we may undo all the good we 
have done and at the same time ob- 
struct the channels through which 
we have been most greatly bene- 
fited. 

In this connection, we are happy 
to observe that Governor Ehring- 
haus has sympathetically received 
your special committee appointed 
last year to bring our problems be- 
fore him. The Governor is not a 
man who deals in meaningless 
rhetoric or glittering generalities. 
His words and attitude inspire our 
confidence in his expressed deter- 


‘mination to acquaint himself with 


every detail of each problem which 
your committee was privileged to 
present. It is encouraging to note 
that definite procedure has already 
begun in the proposed commission 
to be chosen through representa- 
tives of this body, collaborating 
with other similar groups. We 
shall hear more of the details of 
this movement at our next general 
meeting. It is evident, therefore, 
that we cannot afford to endorse 
any procedure which antagonizes 
a program which promises such 
far-reaching results. 


3. We are justified in continuing 
with persistence and emphasis the 
presentation of our problems to the 
citizens of our State in general, 
many of whom are now antagonis- 
tic or indifferent for lack of under- 
standing. Every Negro teacher 
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should feel that he carries under 
his hat a proportionate part of the 
destiny of his people. No oppor- 
tunity should be lost, either 
through personal contact or adver- 
tisement, to enlighten voters and 
taxpayers and to create a healthy 
public sentiment in our favor. It 
is not too much to say that as citi- 
zens of our commonwealth, inter- 
ested in its general welfare, we 
should never fail to exercise our 
right of franchise. It is more than 
our right. It is our duty. No 
teacher is quite prepared to claim 
the full right of citizenship who 
willfully ignores the opportunity 
to intelligently register at the polls 
an honest conviction of men and 
measures. 


4. It does not appear that we 
need any revolutionary methods to 
carry out an effective program. 
This, of course, does not mean that 
we may not find it necessary to ad- 
just ourselves to existing condi- 
tions with due care to the preser- 
vation of fundamental tenets. We 
are not disturbed with expressions 
of dissatisfaction, nor with hair- 
trigger proposals which occasion- 
ally are presented. A_ certain 
amount of resistance and opposi- 
tion are indispensable to real prog- 
ress. 


“Fear not each sudden sound or shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale.” 


Not A ROMAN ARENA 


I desire to close these remarks 
with what I think is a fitting quo- 
tation from Holy Writ. It is taken 
from the exhortation of that match- 
less hero of the early Christian era, 
Saint Paul. He envisaged a Ro- 
man arena as he encouraged his co- 
workers to faith and to personal 
sacrifice and increased effort. 


Tonight we envisage the citizen- 
ship of North Carolina, including 
more than three hundred thousand 
of our own children, who are 
watching us and whose future we 
hold in our hands. 


“Wherefore, brethren, seeing we are 
encompassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith.” 








GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


When this report of the Audit is read, it suggests the necessity of renewed interest and alle- 


giance to our organization. 


We stress the responsibility of teachers to become agents in securing allegiance of teachers 
who have not heretofore affiliated financially in support of the Association; that it is the first duty 
of professional organizations so to function as to arouse a sense of professional responsibility in 
maintaining machinery to carry out our purposes, and to conserve and advance the personal inter- 


ests of its members. 


We want our organization so democratically organized and operated that its benefits may accrue 


to and be felt by every member. 


We shall need at least fifteen hundred new members in order to 


maintain the present financial level based upon a membership of $1.00. 
Remember the Association is an agent for transmitting the heritage of the Past and is counsel- 


lor for the Present and the Future. 





REPORT OF AUDITORS 


North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 


GENTLEMEN:—We have audited the books and records of the 
Executive Secretary’s office, as well as the office of the Treas- 
urer, for the period from April 16, 1933, to March 30, 1934, in- 
clusive, and submit herewith our report. 


EXHIBITS AND SCHEDULES 


In presenting to you our findings as the result of our audit, 
we have prepared, in addition to these comments, the following 
Exhibits and Schedules which show in tabulated form the result 
of our examination, together with the operations for the period 
covered by this report. 

Exuipsir “A”—Cash Receipts and Disbursements, 
G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary. 

Exuisit “B’’—Oash Receipts and Disbursements, 
G. C. SHAw, Treasurer. 

ScHEDULE 1—Reconciliation of the Treasurer’s Cash Balance 
with Cash in Bank. 

ScHEDULE 2—Comparison of Budget with Actual Expenditures. 

In Exhibit “A” we show the cash transactions handled by your 
Executive Secretary for the above period. Total receipts through 
his office were $3,177.40, as follows: 

Membership Quwes::-.- ere $3,035.60 


Placement Bureau... 99.00 
AdVertiSin 2 <i ee C2... st toe eee eee 41.80 
Miscellanieouiste i etes cee) Le eee eee 1.00 

Total24. ere ok 2 Oe hs eee $3,177.40 


The Executive Secretary transferred to G. C. Shaw, Treas- 
urer, $1,000; paid a protest fee on a return check, $1.50, and 
paid Federal check tax of 12 cents, making total disbursements 
by the Executive Secretary of $1,001.62. These transactions, 
together with a balance on April 15, 1938, of $40, result in a 
balance to be accounted for by the Executive Secretary as of 
March 30, 1934, in the sum of $2,215.78, which was accounted for 
as follows: 

Cash on hand to be deposited......0-...-......2. $1,207.45 
salance in Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 





pany, Raleigh; N: C= 978.33 
Balance uncollected on check returned last 

Vea? 124k. ee eee eee 30.00 

Total accounted Lor. .=- eee _..- $2,215.78 


It will be seen from the above summary that all the funds 
due to be on hand in the Executive Secretary’s possession on 
March 30, 1934, have been properly accounted for. 

In our audit of the cash receipts we added the duplicate copies 
of receipts which the Executive Secretary had issued during the 
period and reconciled these totals with the money deposited in 
the bank. 

In our audit of the Secretary’s disbursements we saw that all 
items were supported by canceled checks or other data and 
that they were proper charges against his account. 

Our examination did not disclose any evidence of irregulari- 
ties in the Executive Secretary’s accounts. The records were in 


good condition and we experienced no trouble in making the 
audit and obtaining necessary information for our report. We 
believe that the funds have been carefully and honestly handled 
and that all have been accounted for. \ 

In Exhibit “B’ we show the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments handled by your Treasurer, G. C, Shaw, for the period 
covered by this report. 

The Treasurer’s receipts amounted to $1,044.15, which is 
composed of a transfer from the Executive Secretary of $1,000 
and interest credited to his account by the bank for money on 
savings deposit, $44.15. 

Total disbursements were found to be $3,548.30, which are 
shown in detail on the Exhibit. 

These transactions, together with a balance on hand April 15, 
1933, of $4,214.16, result in a balance to be accounted for by the 
Treasurer as of March 30, 1934, of $1,710.01. This amount was 
accounted for properly as shown in detail on Schedule 1, of 
which the following is a summary: 


Balance to be accounted for—Per Exhibit 

OB et iieelcs esate el ocd $1,710.01 
Add: 

Vouchers issued by the Executive Secre- 


tary, not paid by the Treasurer................ 428.75 


Total for Treasurer to account for..$2,138.76 


This amount was accounted for by the Treasurer as follows: 
Balance in Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 


Raleigh, Nv Ciuc ee $ 594.61 

Balance in Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Durham;N. Cyheert Ses eee ee 1,544.15 
Total aACCounted Ole ee $2,138.76 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the Treasurer has 
accounted for all funds supposed to be in his hands on March 30, 
1934. 

In our audit of the receipts of the Treasurer we saw that the 
receipts shown were properly deposited by him in the banks. 
In auditing the disbursements we checked each item in detail 
and found all of them supported by vouchers issued by the 
Wxecutive Secretary, signed by the Recording Secretary and the 
President, and which were also supported by invoices, receipts, 
ete. 

No irregularities were disclosed in our audit of the Treas- 
urer’s account, and we believe the funds have been carefully 
and honestly handled and properly accounted for. 


In Schedule 2 we compare the actual expenses for the period 
with the approved Budget. The budget amounted to $3,815 and 
the expenses $3,549.92, resulting in unexpended balance of the 
Budget in the sum of $265.08. The items are in detail on the 
Schedule, with the amount over or unexpended shown for each 
item. We checked the classification of expenses carefully and 
we believe that the items are properly classified according to 
the Budget. 

Summarizing the receipts and disbursements, we see, there- 
fore, that the total receipts for the period covered by this report 
were as follows: e 


Wembershine ie sme ee eer $3,035.60 











Placement Bureau 99.00 
EXCV CT CIS1 panne ot a eh es 41.80 
Miscellanecismes= ste. 1.00 
Interest on Cash on Deposit 44.15 
Motalerecenp seme eee $3,221.55 
Balance on band eApril 15,1933... .20 4 254.16 
AMGEN! tio, COMME WON hee ee $7,475.71 
Disbursements, Details on Exhibits “A” 
21) es) ae eee ees EP es 3,549.92 
Balance to be accounted for............... $3,925.79 
Accounted for by Executive Secretary... 2,215.18 
mMccounted) for by, Ureasurer:....---- see 


1,710.01 


Total accounted for by Secretary and 
EI CAS UR CIs maerebarte tosses A eee $3,925.79 


Our audit was in detail and consisted of a verification of re- 
ceipts and disbursements as supported by documents in the files 
of the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer. Both these offi- 


cers cooperated with us during the course of our audit, and we 
wish here to express our appreciation for their services. 

We think that both your Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
should be bonded. At present neither is bonded, but we were 
advised that an attempt had been made to obtain a bond for 
the Treasurer, but due to some misunderstanding as to the 
method of paying the bond premium, the transaction was not 
consummated before the writing of this report. Both of these 
officials handle funds, and we think their bonds should be the 
maximum amount of funds which they would have in their 
possession at any one time during the year, 

We hereby certify that we have audited the books and records 
of the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association for the period indicated, and 
that, in our opinion, the within statements show the true state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements for the period, together with 
the correct cash balance on March 30, 1934, according to infor- 
mation and explanations given us and as shown by the books. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. T. ALLEN AND COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Raleigh, N. C., March 31, 1934. 


(SEAL) 





EXHIBIT “‘A’’ 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
G. H. Davis, Hxrecutive Secretary 
April 16, 1933, to March 30, 1934 
CASH RECEIPTS: 





Memes MOUS eens < os c . $3,035.60 
AGO TIVCIN GES ULT CCl Uses cs ae ooo anne ate oo ha se cocact ce 99.00 
ANG CIPS ase foe cA 41.80 
ATG re CMAN G ONL Ste recat meee en ccc oe cans 1.00 
MUO CA ImCCCLD toemenemme ts fin Ae st Dens $3,177.40 
40.00 
BOL AlMU OMA CGO UNI Cal OMe eres eae oe ee ne zeaceeee we Se $3,217.40 
CasH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Transferred to G. C. Shaw, Treasurevr................ $1,000.00 
Protest fee on returned check.............................. 5 0) 
Recher cilm lle Ghat a Kemeeee c Seee! Fe S22. eon os. eee eoks 2 
PRGU EH SUSI OMS ES 8S) OS oe ee ee 1,001.62 
Balance to account for March 30, 1934.................. $2,215.78 
ACCOUNTING FoR Marcu 30, 1934, BALANCE: 
Gacnmone Nand tOmDerGeposited_...<.--.--202--—- $1,207.45 
Balance in Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., ; 
TF eri ot ln am Nay Ghee eens one cane ove Seen zen eceeaes 978.33 
Balance uncollected on check returned last 
EV; Cl Ree eee saeco eee ae Meme sat se demas cans son ciens 30.00 
Mortal ean OU taea GC COMMIE Cel O Tos seeeee ate eee ert ee ee $2,215.78 


EXHIBIT ‘‘B’”’ 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
G. C. SHAaw, Treasurer 
April 16, 1933, to March 30, 1934 


CASH RECEIPTS: 
HETOTOC te Lise Da Vila CCLOLAL Yew 2 cs eens pee mace $1,000.00 








Interest on cash on deposit... pees ee ee cone 44.15 
EMO Gala POC ELD US eeeteecesenesee ee cees an enna ton sean noese $1,044.15 
Teyalbanoweyes HN opel Was ADE oa eee ee ees ener eee 4,214.16 
FTN OUeu le TO me CCOUTN Ge 10 Vee saeco ane ere $5,258.31 
CasH DISBURSEMENTS: 
TPAD H UG SRAM ENS (OSDIR, oa hore cer eee $ 40.00 
Recording Secretary s offices... -—---.-------- 30.00 
E[URTS ESV UII Toit LL hs metas a ee ore ee eee 20.00 
Publication of Rpcorp 951.44 
ipbeexeymimiawe, Sour shmem yrs) CepbaKee =. ee ee ee ee 
Axecutive Committee meetings..............-....--------- ee 
COMES GS CGT Ome ree eee fe 
i ‘hool Section...... 7.07 
High Schoo Gran 


Elementary Section -.... 
Home Economics...........- 
(MOM VeENCLOM GX WCMS CS asec ees ae sano e nc weer meee 
Salary of Executive Secretary...........--.-------------- 
Office rent—Executive Secretary......-.--.------------- 





1,616.67 
180.00 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS—continued. 


MET Sen Gye HUNG sit CT seamen anne $ 6.68.21 

TEV CET Ora ee ae ee ee ee 25.00 
EOLA GAS b US C1 C111 seen nee ae ee $3,548.30 

Balance to account for March 30, 1934 (See 
Schedule: Vic: octaves ee eee $1,710.01 
SCHEDULE 1 


RECONCILIATION OF TREASURER’S CASH BALANCE 
WITH CASH IN BANKS 


March 30, 1934 
Balance to account for) (Per Exhibit “B?)2. $1,710.01 
Add: 
Vouchers issued by Executive Secretary not 
paid by Treasurer: 





INUIN Der 4 6:58 ee ee ee ee! $ 6.95 
INumibernt4 0:6 oe ee eee ee Se T3330 
IN bere 4b] ae eee ee eee ea 15.00 
Number 452... 3.00 
Number 453... 2) 
Number 454_. 11.25 


Number 455... 
Number 456_. 
Number 457 





———— 428.75 
TotalstorwinreasurerscOsa CCOUM te OTe seen $2,138.76 
ACCOUNTING FOR TREASURER’S BALANCE: 
Balance in Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Raleigh sei Cs. oer: 28 eee eee eel $ 594.61 
Balance in Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Durhanvein ©. Se See ee ee 1,544.15 
Towa a DOMME ae COLI C Cas ON aeene teen eee $2,138.76 
SCHEDULE 2 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET AND ACTUAL EXPENSES 
April 16, 1933, to March 30, 1934 
Budget Over 





Budget Actual Actual Over* 
PT esidenitncs OCC eee eee eee $ 640.00 $ 40.00 
Recording Secretary’s office........ 30.00 30.00 
(Treasurers Olu GCs es = eee 20.00 20.00 
Publicatiom of RmcoRpD.-. 1,000.00 951.44 $ 48.56 
Executive Secretary’s office... 500.00 325.58 174.42 
Executive Committee meetings. 100.00 80.93 19.07 
COMEP SSO CUIO Tes een reen caesar 25.00 24.75 25 
Mich School Section 22s 40.00 47.07 7.07* 
Hlementary.. SeCtion=..---.ce 55.00 40.00 15.00 
TELOMERE COM OMNICSE-- cere eeeee eee 25.00 2.45 22.55 
Convention expenses ..............------ 100.00 96.20 3.80 
Salary Executive Secretary........ 1,600.00 1,616.67 16.67* 
OAM Cer en tie see este - 180.00 180.00 
lraer SO Ta Civ DTT Clases are 75.00 69.83 5.17 
EVEL S,70 Gy PET OTN eeseee eset aneecce acaeneeees 25.00 25.00 
ROTA LSet : ee ens Lo.00 $3,549.92 $265.08 
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The North Carolina College 


Will Open Its 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 


June 11 and run six weeks, closing July 20, 1934 








A special course will be offered for high school graduates, college 
students, and students desiring to take Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Bookkeeping. 


In addition to the above courses, holders of the following certificates 
will be admitted: 


Provisional Elementary 

Elementary “A” and “B” 

Primary ‘“C” 

High School “A” and “B” 

High School Principal and Supervisor 


For further information, address ; 
JAMES E. SHEPARD, President 
North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 


| Saeed 





Shaw University Summer School 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 
AN ACCREDITED CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


JUNE 7th to JULY 19th, 1934 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
RALEIGH 


OFFERINGS: 


Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class. 
(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates, 
GlascnG oniye 


| : aoe : 

Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 
| For complete information, write 
in 


Prices Reasonable NELSON H. HARRIS, Director. 
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Official Publication of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 





AS A MAN THINKETH 


+ + 


He who cherishes a beautiful vision, a lofty ideal 
in his heart, will one day realize it. Columbus cher- 
ished a vision of another world, and he discovered 
it; Copernicus fostered the vision of a multiplicity of 
worlds and a wider universe, and he revealed it. 


Dream lofty dreams, and as you dream so shall 
you become. Your Vision is the promise of what you 
shall one day be; your Ideal is the prophecy of what 


you shall at last unveil. 
James ALLEN. 
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Next Session of North Carolina Negro Teachers Association Will Be 
Held In Raleigh, April 18, 19, 20, 1935 
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CShe 
North Carolina College 


Opened Its 


Fall Term September 18, 1934 
OF 


The following courses will be offered: 


1. Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


3. Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce. 


4. Two-Year Course in Commerce. (This course is de- 
signed for students who desire a working knowledge 
of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping. 


5. Library Service. (This course will be offered for the 
first time during 1934-35, and will be of special benefit 
to those students who expect to combine Library work 
with the teaching of other high school subjects. 


Students may enter at the close of each quarter. 


For further information address 


JAMES E. SHEPARD, President 
North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 
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The Principal of the Small High School 
Looks At His Job 


HE high school as we 
know it today in North 
Carolina is all but iden- 
@ || tical with secondary 
education. But if one 
examines the literature 
of the field he finds that 
secondary education is, according 
to our more commonly stated ob- 
jective, about the oldest of formal 
education. Throughout all periods 
of formal education some form of 
organization has been necessary. 
Moreover, any form of organiza- 
tion set up demanded that some 
group of individuals be charged 
with the direct responsibility of it. 
Indeed, still another was charged 
with the administration and imme- 
diate supervision of whatever or- 
ganization was accepted. Such is 
the position in which the principal 
finds himself today. 

In the larger high schools 
throughout the country most of 
the functions necessary for the 
successful operation of the institu- 
tion have been defined, and iso- 
lated to a greater or lesser degree. 
A number of individuals have been 
designated by some title, with a 
more or less light classroom sched- 
ule—if any at all—depending upon 
the type of organization attempted 
and the size of the school. They 
are clothed with sufficient author- 
ity to direct, plan and execute spe- 
cific phases of the countless func- 
tions which the operation of the 
school demands. Thus one great 
problem of managing the school is 
solved, at least so far as the tech- 
nique of organization is concerned. 

From the wording of the head- 
line of this paper the problem is 
that of the small high school, 
which presents a much more diffi- 
cult situation from many points of 
view. The organization men- 
tioned above considers neither the 
technique nor methods for oiling 
the machinery of the theoretical 
organization, which is adequately 
cared for in theory. In practice 
one admits that individual differ- 


By PRoF. T. B. JONES 


Registrar, A.and T. College, Greensboro, N.C. 


ences among those responsible for 
the organization and administra- 
tion of any system may account 
for and present difficulties which 
run the entire gauntlet of adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems. 

What are the functions of the 
high school principal? Not a few 
answers of numerous sorts and 
with varying degrees of solution 
are catalogued by so many writ- 
ers as well as scholars in the realm 
of professional literature that it 
seems aside from the issue to at- 
tempt either to enumerate or to 
justify them in any way for the 
current treatment. However, in 
the smaller high school, i.e., where 
the enrollment is say 150 or less, 
and where four teachers or less 
constitute the entire staff, it is 
rather generally agreed that the 
principal is usually charged with 
the administration of the school 
and the supervision of instruction 
within the institution. General 
practice, in selecting principals 
from the smaller school to fill va- 
eancies, when they occur, in the 
principalships of the larger 
schools, seems to imply that, as 
the size of the school increases, the 
difficulties of directing the institu- 
tion increase proportionately. It 
must be granted that if sheer num- 
bers of either teachers or pupils, 
and size of buildings or area of the 
campus, make for increased num- 
ber of problems or aggravates the 
intensity of difficulties, the practice 
is based upon sound philosophy. 


Suppose, however, attention could 


be focused upon the problems as 
they present themselves: for ex- 
ample, the problem of irregular 
attendance, or, directing extra- 
curricular activities so as to pro- 
duce more of the results set forth 
in the objectives of secondary edu- 
cation. Numerous others could be 
listed just as well, but these will 
suffice. How are they affected by 
the enrollment, whether there be 
98 or 250 or even 500 students? If 
attendance is only 80 per cent, 


what difference does it actually 
make? The number of students 
involved becomes significant only 
from the relationship they hold to 
the entire enrollment. Let those 
who have further interest in the 
number examine the records com- 
piled in this and other states to 
discover the facts in the case. 
Which group would actually prefer 
to attend regularly as indicated by 
(percentage) attendance? Those 
pupils who live in the outlying 
areas, where most of the smaller 
high schools exist, or those pupils 
who live in the more densely popu- 
lated areas, where most of the 
larger high schools are situated? 
In other words, is it the size of the 
school, or are there other social and 
economic situations which con- 
tribute largely to the exaggeration 
of administrative problems of at- 
tendance of our high schools? Then 
again, can one permit himself to be 
so unorthodox as to note and ex- 
amine the provision and conven- 
iences more or less provided for 
dealing with whatever difficulties 
may present themselves in the 
larger schools, say enrollment of 
600 or more high school pupils, and 
not comprehend the vast differ- 
ences? In one of the larger high 
schools of the State band and or- 
chestral music is provided, dramat- 
ics and playwriting receive their 
regular place in the formal sched- 
ule. Athletics, debating, choral 
club, and various other clubs exist 
in the numerous fields of subject- 
matter, all provided for in the 
schedule. Even in this our day of 
reducing the salary and enlarging 
the pupil-hour class-load of teach- 
ers these activities still function. 
Since no special funds are provided 
for such activities, why can the 
small. schools not provide for 
them? If they are educative in a 
school of six or seven hundred, 
would they not prove educative in 
the small high school of 75 pupils? 
If in any way they serve to enlarge 
our pupils’ view upon life, or as a 
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drawing card for the would-be lag- 
gard, or as a means of enabling 
some of the boys and girls who will 
direct the affairs of church, com- 
munity, State, and nation tomor- 
row to develop such abilities as 
they possess, in the larger schools, 
by what logic can one hold that 
the pupils are not entitled to them 
in the smaller high schools? The 
answer is simple. Where only two, 
four, or even six teachers are em- 
ployed, training along so numer- 
ous and variated lines of interest 
cannot be provided. Is it not sim- 
pler for the principal to provide for 
more of these where the staff is 
composed of twenty or more than 
where two, three, or four consti- 
tute the faculty? Yet the prin- 
cipal of the small high school is ex- 
pected to make bricks without 
straw. If some miracle could be 
performed so as to provide such an 
array of talent in both training and 
experience among any staff of half 
a dozen members, could a student 
body of 150 pupils provide num- 
bers of students for such an array 
of activities? When the number of 
teachers and students is multiplied 
the varied abilities and interests 
naturally increase. In a manner 
faculties are provided far more 
conveniences in nearly every 
phase and function of the high 
school where larger numbers are 
assembled. Thus if much is ex- 
pected from our high schools as 
they are organized at present, in 
theory at least, the principals of 
the larger schools have more 
nearly approached the means of 
meeting and satisfying such ex- 
pectations than is possible in the 
smaller high schools. Does that 
mean then that the existence of 
the small high school cannot be 
justified? Not at all. For many 
years to come a great number of 
small schools will of necessity ex- 
ist. But one conclusion is quite ev- 
ident: that the smaller high schools 
cannot compete with the larger 
ones in the variety of offerings in 
the curriculum. In many cases 
where there are only three, four, or 
five members of the staff, each stu- 
dent enrolled might well be re- 
quired to pursue each offering pro- 
vided. The boys might be differen- 
tiated from the girls in some of the 
extra-curricular activities. 


A few students today after a 
mere cursory examination of the 
facts in the case doubt seriously 
the theory that it is more difficult 
to administer the high school of 
average size than it is one of the 
smaller schools. It is. further 
averred, at least by some, that 
all functions which a high school 
of 500 pupils demands of the 
principal are also demanded of the 
principal in the school of a hun- 
dred pupils. It is true, however, 
that many of these questions may 
more easily be ignored in the small 
school, with little or no explana- 
tion, than could be done in any of 
the larger schools; but the function 
is there, nevertheless. The com- 
munity and the State owe the op- 
portunity of being the best man or 
woman of which one of capable, to 
every individual in order that our 
civilization may not perish, nor 
grow stagnant with worn-out ma- 
chinery which no longer serves the 
church, community, State, and na- 
tion. By what means can the prin- 
cipal of the small school cope with 
such gigantic problems? 

Even though it may appear quite 
often that the materials with which 
the State hopes to produce better 
citizens has already been selected 
and labeled, there is much that the 
principal can do with the curricu- 
lum towards attaining the aims of 
secondary education. In fact, his 
problem therein is a tremendous 
one, because he must select some 
materials to the exclusion of oth- 
ers. Wherever selections must be 
made, the question of the good, 
the better, and the best always 
arises. Among any people so het- 
erogeneous as American citizens, 
such selections can seldom be made 
without stirring up strife. Yet se- 
lections must be made. Who does 


not remember the great upheaval 


that occurred in X community be- 
cause the new principal decided 
that French and not Latin would 
be the one language taught in ad- 
dition to English? 

The selection of teachers in the 
light of the policy to be pursued 
also gives rise to countless difficul- 
ties from which many principals in 
the smaller schools are often un- 
able to extricate themselves. More- 
over, the assignment of rooms to 
the various teachers has in many 
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instances become a “sign of the 
cross” upon which many a princi- 
pal has been crucified. But how 
many times has this query ever 
been answered? Is it necessary to 
have a room for every teacher on 
secondary level? 

Here and there a principal has 
been able to serve his community 
quite creditably by assigning sub- 
jects to rooms, and letting the 
teachers follow the order as such 
an arrangement provides. Where 
six or more teachers are employed 
in high school work, such a plan 
may even permit six teachers to 
use five classrooms successfully. 
All of these procedures, and many 
others which space forbids the 
writer to discuss, succeed or fail 
depending almost entirely upon the 
degree to which the plan of opera- 
tion is seen in its entirety. Techni- 
cally such a procedure is usually 
called a plan of organization, which 
should also include ways and 
means of using all hands to an ad- 
vantage from the beginning of 
registration in September to the 
completion of all reports in May. 

Last, but by no means least, 
comes the matter of actual super- 
vision which the principal is ex- 
pected to perform. It need not be 
stated that since the principal in 
most of the small schools does (or 
should) carry about as heavy a 
teaching load as any other teacher, 
he cannot hope to spend very much 
time visiting the classrooms of the 
other teachers, unless he neglects 
his own class work. Our present 
regulations in North Carolina, and 
doubtless rightly so, make him a 
teacher first, and principal second. 
This, however, cannot be interpret- 
ed to infer that there should be no 
supervision. Usually the principal 
regards himself as superior to the 
rest of the staff, whether the other 
teachers regard him as such or 
not. He may have enjoyed some 
educational advantages, as to train- 
ing or experience—sometimes both 
—which the rest of the staff did not. 
If such be truly the case, however, 
he should be able to demonstrate it 
rather than tell it. How may he 
demonstrate his superior training 
or experience? There are count- 
less ways at his disposal, most of 
which would redound to the im- 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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The Improvement In Instruction In the Social 
Studies By Teachers’ Meetings 


By GLADYS M. WHITFIELD 


Jeanes Supervisor, Rutherford County, North Carolina 


HE Teachers’ Meetings 

that follow are to be 

used in the Negro 

® || schools of Rutherford 

County in North Caro- 

lina during the ensuing 
school year. 


There are fifty teachers who 
work with me in this county. They 
work in one-teacher, two-teacher, 
three-teacher, four-teacher,  six- 
teacher, and seven-teacher schools. 
Most of the schools are one-teacher 
schools. Inasmuch as these schools 
cannot be consolidated except 
gradually, I feel a responsibility to 
improve instruction in them as 
much as I possibly can. That is 
why I planned a demonstration at 
a one-teacher school in these meet- 
ings. It is my sincere desire to 
make all of the schools under my 
supervision the best of their kind. 
So, as long as it is necessary to 
have one-teacher schools I shall 
endeavor to have good one-teacher 
schools. 

In planning these meetings I 
have thought carefully of the train- 
ing and experience of my teach- 
ers. The training of the teachers 
in the schools varies from those 
who finished the eighth grade and 
began teaching years ago to recent 
graduates of some of our best 
teachers’ colleges and liberal arts 
colleges. In experience there is the 
range from no experience to thirty- 
two years of experience. 

As a group we work well to- 
gether, and I anticipate great im- 
provement in these meetings as a 
result of the teachers’ contribu- 
tions. 

Before making an attempt to 
show how the social studies may 
be improved by teachers’ meetings 
it might be well to give some of 
the reasons why improvement is 
necessary in the Rutherford Coun- 
ty schools. Some of the reasons 
are as follows; 


1. The achievement score for 
students completing the seventh 
grade is far below the standard 
score. 

2. The methods of instruction 
which are being used at the pres- 
ent are not economical and are not 
effective. 


3. The experiences, interests, 
and needs of the pupils are not 
capitalized. 


4. Worthwhile, available social 
studies material is not used. 

5. Current social problems of 
State, national, and international 
interest are not a part of the 
schools’ program. 

6. There is a definite lack of ap- 
preciation for art and music. 

7. Social refinement is neglected 
in training the students. 

8. The health education instruc- 
tion is inadequate. 


THE PURPOSE OF TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 


Training of teachers in service 
is a problem of vital importance to 
every superintendent. 


“From the standpoint of profes- 
sional education it is clear, even 
to the casual observer of educa- 
tional progress, that the science 
of education is changing so rapidly 
that periodic and systematic at- 
tempts to keep abreast of the times 
are essential to the professional 
life of the alert teacher. No pre- 
service or preliminary program 
for the education of teachers can 
be sufficient. A program of pre- 
service education properly coérdi- 
nated with the in-service program 
and conducted throughout the pro- 
fessional life of a teacher is indis- 
pensable.’’! 

“Teachers’ meetings should be 
one of the chief sources of profes- 
sional help for teachers. They con- 
stitute one of the best means avail- 





inane boca, Ned H., ‘‘Vitalized Group Study 
and Faculty Meetings.” Journal of the N. FE. A., 
March, 1931. Pp. 91. 


able to superintendents for the im- 
provement of instruction.’’ 


Through teachers’ meetings the 
professional growth of the teach- 
ers and the progress and welfare 
of the pupils may be directed. 


Emma Ames Boettner? states 
that the purpose of teachers’ meet- 
ings is to provide a means whereby 
comparatively large groups of 
teachers may profit to the maxi- 
mum through suggestions obtained 
by coming in contact with discus- 
sion of teaching problems, class- 
room experiences, needed revisions, 
need for growth on part of teach- 
ers, final outcomes of instruction, 
latest development in method and 
classroom technique, bibliographies 
of current articles and recent pub- 
lications, discussion of reprints or 
mimeographed material, samples 
of valuable materials and demon- 
stration lessons. 


THE NATURE OF AND THE AIMS FOR 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By social studies is meant any 
study dealing with human relation- 
ships. More than any other di- 
vision of the school curriculum, the 
social studies are “concerned im- 
mediately with life, the institu- 
tions, the thought, the aspirations, 
and the far-reaching policies of the 
Nation in its world setting. The 
main function of the social sciences 
is the acquisition of accurate 
knowledge of, and informed in- 
sight into, man and society; that of 
social science instruction is the 
transmission of such knowledge and 
insight, with attendant skills and 
loyalties, to the individuals compos- 
ing society.’ 

In the social studies program 


2A Handbook for Elementary Schools, 1932. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Pp. 52. 

3 Boettner, Emma Ames, “Plans for Teachers’ 
Meetings.” Journal of Educational Method, Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

4 Commission on the Social Seiences, ‘‘Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations,’ American Histori- 
cal Association, Scribner, New York, 1934, 
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there is opportunity for integrating 
all of the school subjects. 

The major aims in teaching the 
social studies are: 


1. To develop those qualities of 
character and those habits of 
thought and conduct which will 
cause our pupils to be more intelli- 
gently active members of the vari- 
ous social groups to which they 
belong now or to which they may 
belong in the future. 

2. To familiarize pupils with 
such human experiences of the past 
and present times as will enable 
them to appreciate the times in 
which they live. 

3. To give pupils a background 
for the appreciation of literature, 
science, the arts,.music, and travel, 
and to provide the basis for the 
further appreciation and under- 
standing of the content of the so- 
cial studies and the different types 
of relations with which it deals. 

4. To form efficient and worth- 
while habits of study and work. 


5. To develop certain desirable 
mental attitudes, those which bring 
out careful discrimination, inde- 
pendent judgment, and the critical 
evaluation of evidence. 


6. To acquaint pupils with some 
of the more important social 
science materials and to give an 
understanding of their use.® 

With the above facts as our 
guides for improvement, we ap- 
proach the problem: The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in the Social 
Studies by Teachers’ Meetings. 
There is common agreement among 
educators of a need for improve- 
ment in teaching the social sciences 
as shown by the “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” of the commis- 
sion on the social sciences of the 
American Historical Association.® 

In the following presentation 
an attempt will be made to point 
out ways by which improvement 
may be brought about. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the social 
studies instruction in elementary 
schools may be improved in teach- 
ers’ meetings as follows: 


1. By stimulating interest in the 


5 Stephenson, O. W., “Bringing Aims and Activ- 
itics Torether in the Teaching of the Social 
Studies,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, 5:97-100, October, 1930. 

6 Commission on the Social Sciences, 
clusions and Rec>*mmendations.” 
torical Association. Scribner, 1934. 


“Con- 
American His- 


actual life of the school and the 
surrounding society; 

2. By study and discussion of 
new books, periodicals, and news- 
papers; 

3. By illustrating the use of new 
materials, such as maps, charts, 
and -pictures ; 

4. By observing demonstrations 
of good instruction; 

5. By listening to recognized au- 
thorities on the subject; 

6. By each teacher taking an ac- 
tive part in the meeting. 

The remainder of this discussion 
is devoted to five teachers’ meet- 
ings by which the above objectives 
may be realized. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO BE FILLED IN 
By TEACHERS AND RETURNED 
BEFORE THE FIRST MEETING 


There will be five county-wide 
and two series of group meetings, 
one in the fall and one in the 
spring, in which we will attempt to 
find ways of improving instruction 
in the social studies. Inasmuch 
as everyone is required to attend 
these meetings, I am inviting you 
to make recommendations and 
suggestions as to the nature of 
each. Those of you who worked 
with us last year know of things 
we did in improving our reading 
program in our teachers’ meet- 
ings. I suggest ways by which 
improvement may be made in the 
instruction of the social studies by 
teachers’ meetings: 

1. By stimulating interest in the 
actual life of the school and the 
surrounding society ; 

2. By study and discussion of 
new books, periodicals, and news- 
papers; 

3. By illustrating the use of new 
materials, such as maps, charts, 
and pictures; 

4. By observing demonstrations 
of good instruction; 

5. By listening to recognized au- 
thorities on the subject; 

6. By each teacher taking an ac- 
tive part in the meetings. 

During last summer many of our 
teachers attended summer school. 
I am sure that you gained many 
ideas that will be of benefit to all 
of us in improving our program 
in the social studies. Some of you 
who did not study gained ideas by 
reading professional magazines or 
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by traveling to some place of in- 
terest. Are you willing to share 
your ideas with the other teachers? 

As I observed our situation last 
school year, I noted many reasons 
why I feel that improvement is 
necessary. They are as follows: 

1. The achievement score for 
students completing the seventh 
grade is far below the standard 
score. 

2. The methods of instruction 
which are being used at the pres- 
ent are not economical and are not 
effective. 


3. The experiences, interests, 
and needs of the pupils are not 
capitalized. 


4. Worthwhile, available social 
studies material is not used. 

5. Current social problems of 
State, national, and international 
interest are not a part of the 
school’s program. 

6. There is a definite lack of ap- 
preciation for art and music. 

7. Social refinement is neglected 
in training the students. 

8. The health education instruc- 
tion is inadequate. 

As you think over our situation, 
will you kindly do these things: 

1. List any books, magazines, 
or mimeographed material that 
you have which you will be willing 
to permit other teachers to use. 

2. Suggest what you feel would 
be most beneficial to all to do in 
each of the five general meetings 
that we will hold and in the two 
group meetings. By this I mean, 
outline the procedure which you 
feel if followed would yield the 
most growth and improvement in 
instruction in the social studies. 

3. We will need committees to 
work on subject matter in these 
subjects: geography, history, 
civics, and health. Do you feel 
that these four divisions of work 
cover adequately the social studies 
field? What additional committees 
do you suggest? Would you like 
to work on one of these commit- 
tees? 

4, Have you ever worked on a 
curriculum committee? 

5. These new books are avail- 


able for your use: 
Read and Wright: 
the Social Sciences. 
Storm: The Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades. 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Student Participation In the Disciplinary 
Program of the Elementary School 


By Mrs. AMAY M. JAMES 


Director of Student Patrol Program, Fairview Elementary School, Charlotte 


O program of discipline 
wherein students are 
given semi - absolute 
2 power of control could 

have been so remark- 
ably realized in our 
school .if it had not 
been for the splendid codperation, 
planning, and vision of our prin- 
cipal, and for the splendid spirit 
of codperative effort manifested 
among the Fairview teachers. In 
every plan for the school year 
the principal exalts the significance 
and worth of the student. Such 
has made the student ‘school- 
minded” and worthy to be en- 
trusted with the semi-absolute 
power of disciplinary control of 
the school. 

Then again, our teachers, all of 
whom have been wisely selected, 
are desirous of promoting the wel- 
fare of the student. We believe 
that the best test of education— 
the final aim of education—is to 
promote changes in conduct and to 
build well-rounded personalities. 
If these changes in the conduct of 


BOSE: 





the child are to come, they must 
come through the child’s experi- 
ences. Therefore, we have con- 
cluded that some plan must be set 
up to regulate effectively all of the 
experiences of the child so as to 
promote wholesome character and 
personality building. In other 





MRS. AMAY M. JAMES 


STUDENT PATROL, FAIRVIEW SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE 


words, we propose to develop some 
type of disciplinary scheme that 
would be analogous to the one in 
American society and one that 
would supplant the present pater- 
nal responsibility of the teacher to 
a student responsibility and regu- 
lation of his own acts. 


A plan of “Student Patrol’? was 
put into operation. The plan is 
very simple, and works as follows: 
The plan is based upon the present 
set-up of our police bureaus. There 
is a director or chief of the Patrol, 
captains and regular patrolmen. 
The chief or director works coép- 
eratively with the principal to 
check the conduct of all patrolmen 
to see if any patrolmen, by virtue 
of acts, is unworthy for patrol 
membership. The captains are 
given a certain number of patrol- 
men and are held responsible for 
all acts of violation within the 
school areas assigned them. 


These patrolmen represent the 
principal and ‘the teachers, have 
the delegated authority and the 
backing of the principal. They 
have the authority ‘to arrest” any 
student who violates any law or 
regulation of the school. They are 
expected to check truancy, sickness 
of students, etc. 

The student violators that are 
arrested by the patrolmen are 
brought before the director or 
chief. The patrolman states the 
charge and the conditions of the 
charge. The offender responds in 
defense of himself—with his wit- 
nesses if he has any. The chief 
then makes a statement about the 
case and afterwards imposes sen- 
tence. 

The principal’s codperation with 
the director or chief and her sen- 
tences has been remarkable. She 
has stood by every sentence that 
has been imposed. Such is neces- 
sary, for if the principal were to 
repudiate a sentence the whole 
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plan would be weakened and would 
eventually become a farce. I could 
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accomplished much along the line 
of promoting the cause of good cit- 
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The accompanying chart gives 
some idea of the immensity of our 













































































say more. I can say that we have  izenship. work. 
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The Hunt 


An Original Play By a First Grade 


By Mrs. ROSE LEARY LOVE 
Biddleville School, Charlotte, N.C. 


URING the fall season 
of last year my first 
grade studied Indian 
life. In order to begin 
the development of cre- 
ative power in the chil- 
dren, I had them do 
much of this type of work in con- 
nection with the study of the In- 
dian. The following play was the 
result of the group’s effort to make 
up an original one. The entire 
class rendered it on the program 
which ended their study of Indian 
life. The children selected the 
characters who gave the final per- 
formance, made their own cos- 
tumes, and suggested the very sim- 
ple decorations that formed the 
background for the play. 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Father—Bia Worr—Wears Indian cos- 
tume and headdress. 

Mother—Hyveningc StTar—Wears Indian 
costume and headdress. 

Sons—ReEp FEATHER and Littte DEER— 
Both wear Indian costumes and head- 
dress. Carry bows and arrows on arms. 

The Musicians—Three boys dressed as 
Indians who beat on drums. 

The Friends—BHight children 
in Indian costumes, 


dressed 


The Papoose—A large brown doll 


dressed as an Indian baby. 

A Deer—Made out of cardboard and 
slung on a pole. 

The other children, dressed as Indians, 
sit in their seats and form a chorus to 
assist with the singing. 


SCENE 


Out in the woods. A tent is between 
two pine trees. On the left of the tent 
sits Big Wolf making a bow and arrow. 

On the right of it sits Evening Star 
rocking her baby to sleep while she sings 
the first verse of ‘“Rock-a-bye, My Little 
Owlet.” Pine boughs and leaves are 
scattered over the floor. 


THE) PLAY 


Rep FEATHER and LITTLE DEER run into 
the room. 

Rep FratHeR—May I go out to hunt, 
Evening Star? 

EVENING STar—Yes, Red Feather, you 
may go out to hunt, and bring me back 
a deer. 

Littte Deer—May I go out to hunt 
with Red Feather, Evening Star? 

Eventing Star—Yes, Little Deer. 
Red Feather bring me back a deer. 


Help 


Rep FEATHER and LirrLe Deer together 
—Thank you. We will come back soon. 
(They run out of room.) 

Evening Star rocks her baby and sings 
the second verse of the Indian lullaby, 
assisted by the chorus. As soon as the 





verse is finished Red Feather and Little 
Deer return with the deer on a pole 
across their shoulders. They walk to 
Evening Star and lay it down in front 
of her. 


Rep FrEATHER—We have brought you a 
deer, Evening Star. ; 

LirrLte DEER—We have brought you a 
deer, Evening Star. 

Evenine Star—Thank you for the deer, 
Red Feather and Little Deer. I will 
make you a new coat out of the skin 
and we will have deer meat for dinner. 
(She lays her baby on some leaves, picks 
up a knife and begins to take the deer 
off the pole.) 

Rep FErEATHER—May I tell some of our 
friends to come and eat dinner with us, 
Evening Star? 

EVENING STAR—Yes, Red Feather. We 
will be glad to have our friends come ‘to 
the feast. 


(Red Feather and Little Deer go out to . 
get the friends. They return with them 
and stand in front of Evening Star and 
Big Wolf.) 

THE FRIENDS—Good evening, 
Star; good evening, Big Wolf. 
glad to come to see you. 

Rep FEATHER—Let us have a dance be- 
fore we eat. 


Evening 
We are 


(All get in a circle, with the musicians 
in center. Red Feather leads the dance 
and they go around singing, ‘““Red Feather 
killed a deer. Red Feather killed a deer,” 
while the musicians beat time on the 
drums. After going around several times 
an Indian yell is sounded and the danc- 
ing stops. The group steps forward with 
the principal characters in front and 
sings the entire song, “Rock-a-bye, My 
Little Owlet.”’) 





Keep an open mind and profit by 
criticism.—George F, Hoffman. 
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Value of Art Education In Public Schools 


RT education has been 
neglected throughout 
the universities,  col- 

Ge leges, and public 
om \ schools. It has not been 
Ut HS considered a major 
course. To my mind 
this has been a great mistake, for 
the life of the universe depends 
upon art. Take art out of the 
world and you will have a very un- 
interesting, non-attractive place in 
which to live. Nature is full of art, 
so why should not man acquire the 
same, and help to make the world 
a better place in which to live? 

As I see it, art is an integral 
part of the general educational 
scheme. The teacher who applies 
art in her classroom work certainly 
accomplishes more and is more in- 
teresting to her pupils than the 
teacher who does not. 

Anyone who has normal sight, 
as he passes along is continually 
either assimilating, comparing, 
measuring, enjoying, rejecting and 
recording impressions as he ob- 
serves and judges. If we ask what 
basis we have for the comparisons 
and judgments which take place in 
the alert mind, what study devel- 
ops and trains the observation to 
enable it to distinguish clearly be- 
tween good and bad, the answer is 
undoubtedly Art Education. 

The function of education is to 
prepare one for a life of useful- 
ness and service. The preparation, 
then, must consist of cultural as 
well as practical training. Very 
often students who take courses in 
art education are able to find 
themselves, through contact with a 
variety of occupations from which 
to select; and very often they de- 
velop some phase of art that 
might have otherwise remained 
latent, the result being a success. 


The following is a list of some 
of the most important courses that 
Art Education involves: 


Color in Design, Lettering and 
Design, Drawing and Design, Art 


By Miss F. P. EATON 
Fairview School, Charlotte, N. 0. 


in the Home, Art in Dress, Hand- 
work and Construction. 

Now just a few words about the 
value of color. Think of the sky, 
the trees, flowers, the sun—our 


own color. Color is the duration 
of the world. Everything has 
color. 


Children need to know ways of 
applying love of color, so that it 
will add something to their educa- 
tion, and by so doing increase their 


figure. All these points should be 
considered. 

There are Principles of Design. 
They are Rhythm, or related move- 
ment, Balance, or an equalization 
of forces, Structural Harmony, or 
the conditions and limitations of 
design. These must be learned. 
Design is orderly arrangement. 
That arrangement must be beauti- 
ful. The function of design is to 
add interest to all constructed ob- 





Clay Modeling done by pupils of the Sixth Grade in the Charlotte City Schools 


pleasure and enrich their lives in 
general. Enabling children to do 
something that is acceptable to 
other people ought to be a leading 
object in every school. It is quite 
necessary for one to know the 
value of color, their combinations 
and how they should be used. Our 
choice of color tells us what we 
are, “itis just as ridiculous to 
those who know the laws of color 
harmony to see them broken as it 
is for one who knows the laws of 
grammar to hear one in his speech 
break a law or rule or use a verb 
in the wrong place. There is a 
science of color the same as there is 
a science of music. The hard job, 
then, is to learn the value of color. 
We very often select the wrong 
eolor and design of material for 
wearing apparel, not knowing if it 
is suited to our complexion, height, 
color of eyes and hair, and size of 


jects. Design must enter into all 
buildings, cloth, furniture, cloth- 
ing, property, pictures, and sculp- 
ture, and various objects of use, 
toys and ornaments. 


The created world and every- 
thing in it is the result of design. 
Design involves consideration of 
lines, shapes, and color to unify the 
whole. The purpose of the study 
of Design is to train the pupils to 
detect and appreciate the subtle re- 
lationships of lines, shapes, and 
colors. In design all colors, values 
and intensities must be related to 
each other. 

Drawing is the expression of 
language. The outlines of most 
pictures are drawn before they are 
printed. House plans, buildings of 
all classes have some sort of plan 
drawn before the structure begins; 
either an imaginary plan or one 
drawn. Paper-cutting of designs 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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What Price Scholarship? 


A good man does his honest share 

In exercising with the strictest care 

The art bequeathed to his possession. 

Dost thou thy father honor, as a youth? 

Then may his teachings cheerfully impel 
thee. : 

Dost thou, as man, increase the stores of 
truth? 

Then may thine own son afterwards excel 


thee, 
—GOETHE. 


UT of the steady stream 
of young men and wom- 
en entering college in 

nal search of bachelor de- 
grees, out of the ever- 
) increasing number of 
teachers in various sec- 
tions of the United States seeking 
masters’ degrees, and from the 
large groups of college professors 
taking leave to earn their doctor- 
ates, must come some good which 
will contribute to the greater de- 
velopment of civilization. For this 
creating of a consciousness of the 
need of education and for this en- 
couragement given aspiring youth, 
parents, friends, public administra- 
tors, and educators deserve much 
more gratitude than they are some- 
times given. It appears, however, 
that in many cases the desire for 
degrees is motivated more by con- 
cern for the degree than for what 
the degree represents. Students go 
to college to prepare for white-collar 
jobs; teachers seek higher degrees 
to retain the positions which they 
now hold; and professors earn their 
doctorates in order to be able to 
demand larger salaries. The half 
of the great aim of education, to 
learn to live a better life, is to a 
great extent hidden by the other 
half—to earn a better living. It is 
to be feared that in the present 
generation the old dynamic force 
which caused men to produce for 
the sake of men is somewhat lack- 
ing. The spotlight of American ed- 
ucation is turning toward superfi- 
cial luxury and away from the 
search for truth—pure scholarship. 
This fact may be deduced from an 
analysis of some of the practices in 
our system of education. 





By J. FRANCIS PRICE 
Shaw Uniwersity 


A hasty survey of the records in 
most of our colleges and high 
schools will most likely reveal that 
many students merely get by, that 
a still smaller number earn the 
much-discussed gentleman’s aver- 
age, and that only a precious few 
have records above average and 
excellent. Of this appalling minor- 
ity a large percentage have been 
impelled by an interest in the glory 
incident to the obtaining of high 
grades rather than by a sincere 
urge to know. 

In recent years numerous means 
and methods have been devised and 
used to develop scholars. Elemen- 
tary schools have thrown aside cer- 
tain materials included in text- 
books in order not to have the pupil 
waste time and energy in obtaining 
information for which it is said he 
will find no use. Individual high 
schools have their own honor so- 
cieties whose most studious mem- 
bers are sent as representatives to 
honor groups which have even 
higher standards, such as those of 
the National Honor Society and the 
Crown and Scepter Club, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and other organizations of 
such type. 

To be sure these groups have had 
some general effect, but have they 
been sufficient to stimulate in the 
mind of Negro youth a desire “‘to 
plumb the profoundest ocean 
depths, to make the stratosphere 
his highway, to plant his banner 
on the farmost mountain ranges, to 
chart every acreage in the Sahara 
Desert, to make the learning of the 
study available to the masses on 
the streets, to interpenetrate with 
indefatigable effort the dense ig- 
norance and superstition which pol- 
lute mankind”*—~real scholarship? 

The modern youth has _ been 
taught to regard the scholar as a 
timid bookworm who makes no con- 
tribution to society, but instead 
emerges from his uninteresting 
laboratory among frogs, tubes, and 
ticking machines or from his study 
of unused books to stupefy one’s 


* Cadman, News and Observer, March, 


mind with high-sounding phrases 
in Latin and Greek. To those who 
listen, these statements are called 
scholarship. Fortunately this is 
not a very good illustration of the 
scholarship we wish to describe. 
Dean McConn of Lehigh Univer- 
sity gives a more just and illumi- 
nating definition: ‘We shall never 
be able to define it (scholarship) 
satisfactorily, but we know what we 
mean. We mean knowledge—quite 
a good deal of knowledge; some of 
it superficial, some intensive and 
exact; including both facts and the 
interpretation of facts, with a criti- 
cal discrimination between the two. 
We mean enjoyment—appreciation 
of books, art, nature, and human 
beings. We mean freedom, self- 
emancipation, getting loose, so far 
as may be possible, from all the 
crowding prejudgments of family, 
class, party, creed, nation, and cen- 
tury, into the cool isolation of dis- 
interested thought. We mean un- 
derstanding, in some measure, of 
the laws of nature and the heart of 
man, and of the human situation on 
this tiny, short-lived planet. And 
we mean ideals—of truth, beauty, 
and duty or service or noblesse 
oblige, which we believe can be 
most truly and nobly conceived 
only in the light of such knowl- 
edge, enjoyment, freedom, and un- 
derstanding.” 

The scholar, then, to borrow 
from Dr. Wiggan, is the man who, 
though timid until he knows the 
facts, possesses the will to do, that 
restless and driving ambition, that 
towering contempt of obstacles, 
that inexhaustible energy, that 
sweep of imagination that achieves 
new knowledge, creates new vi- 
sions, new theories of life, destiny 
and God. 

Ulfilas, the Goth, was such a 
scholar. He translated all of the 
Bible except the Kings into a lan- 
guage for which he had to make 
his own alphabet out of Runic char- 
acters and Greek and Latin sym- 
bols in order to give new nourish- 


ment to the warring pagans of his 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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DR. N. F. ROBERTS: AN APPRECIATION 


\en |R. N. F. ROBERTS was born 
near Seaboard, N. C., Octo- 
sf] ber 13, 1849. His early edu- 
cational advantages were 
poor, but he had the good fortune 
of being reared by a pious mother. 
He received his first lessons in 
books borrowed from the white 
boys who attended the village 
school. At the close of the Civil 
War he worked on a farm with his 
uncle to earn money to go to 
school, and studied nights under a 
private teacher. In this way he 
acquired sufficient knowledge to 
pass an examination and receive 
license to teach in the _ public 
schools. In 1868 he organized the 
first colored school ever taught in 
that section. He also established a 
Sunday school and gathered the 
people of that community of all 
ages and instructed them every 
Sunday morning from 9 o’clock un- 
tieenoon. = One of “the largest 
churches in that section grew out 
of that school. 

In the fall of 1871 he entered 
Shaw University, then known as 
Shaw Collegiate Institute, and was 
graduated from the College depart- 
ment in 1876. He was ordained to 
the Gospel ministry the same 
spring. Immediately after his 
graduation he was elected princi- 
pal of the Peabody School at War- 
renton, N. C. After serving one 
session, he resigned to accept a 
position at his alma mater, ten- 
dered him by Dr. H. M. Tupper. 


PROFOUND and sudden sor- 
row gripped the faculty of 
Livingstone College, the com- 
munity, and the devoted fam- 
ily of President W. J. Trent when 
after an illness of only five days 
Mrs. Maggie Tate Trent, wife of 
the president, passed to her re- 
ward, on June Ist. 

Mrs. Trent had endeared her- 





He took charge of the department 
of mathematics, which position he 
held until 1900, with the exception 
of one year, when he worked as 
general missionary of North Caro- 
lina, under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 





DR. N. F. ROBERTS 


Society and the Educational and 
Missionary Convention of North 
Carolina. For nine years he served 
as pastor of the Tupper Memorial 
Church of Raleigh and once a 
month at the Seaboard Church. 
Though he never took any part 
in politics, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen in 
1884. He was an earnest advocate 


MRS. MAGGIE TATE TRENT 


self to the community by her in- 
terest in every phase of its wel- 
fare. 

She was an ideal wife and 
mother and was of large assistance 
to her husband in administering 
the affairs of the college. She was 
active in the North Carolina State 
Association of Women’s Clubs and 
deeply interested in fostering the 


of such improvements as the elec- 
tric light system, the street rail- 
way system, and better school 
buildings. He thus won the re- 
spect of the best and most pro- 
gressive citizens of the city. 

He was unanimously elected a 
member of the Wake County Board 
of Education. In 1893 he was 
elected president of the State 
Teachers Association. During the 
summer months he held Teachers’ 
Institutes in the different counties 
of the State. 

On the death of Doctor Tupper, 
the president of Shaw, November 
12, 1898, Doctor Roberts was ap- 
pointed acting president of the in- 
stitution and served in that capac- 
ity until the following spring, 
when the new president, Doctor 
Meserve, was installed. 

Doctor Roberts entered Shaw in 
its infancy. He saw it grow from 
an humble beginning to a large 
and splendid university. There 
were many things connected with 
its growth that he helped to do 
with his own hands. 

His career of unselfishness came 
to an end June 24, 1934. Seven 
years he spent as a retired profes- 
sor of the school, but during this 
time his interest in the school 
never wavered. 

He was loved and revered. His 
passing removes a pioneer, a leader 
of no mean ability, a rare character 
and a man rarely found in public 
life. 


Efland Home for delinquent col- 
ored girls. 

Mrs. Trent was from one of the 
finest families of the State, being 
the daughter of Mr. Thad and 
Mrs. Mary Butler Tate, of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

For a number of years she was a 
successful and beloved teacher in 
the Charlotte City Schools. 
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EDITORIALS 





Just Between Ourselves 


HIS issue of the RECORD comes just as we have 
begun another year of consecrated service to the 
youth of the State. 

There are those engaged in the higher sphere of 
the college, others in the intermediate level of the 
high school, and still others, by far the largest num- 
ber, in the elementary field. 

The latter constitute the most important part of 
our educational system. Indifference and apathy can- 
not be charged to any group in these times of priva- 
tion and sacrifice. Through you who receive the 
RECORD the Association has been able to endure. It 
has been your financial support that has kept the or- 
ganization alive. 

We want you to make free use of these columns. 
Recognition and place will be gladly given to meri- 
torious contributions from any teacher. 

Our organization is a unit and must be thought of 
as belonging to no group—college, high school, or ele- 
mentary. 

Athos, Porthos, and Aramis in “The Three Musket- 
eers,’’ when they went out to seek their fortunes, 
clashed their swords and exclaimed, “One for all and 
all for one.” Such should be the spirit of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Without the high schools there would be no col- 
leges; without the elementary schools there would be 
no high schools. No group lives of itself. 

We offer no soothing syrup to those teachers who 
assert that any group has preéminence. 

Your officers are striving to carry out the adopted 
program of your set-up. With your coéperation they 
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will succeed until you abandon the high resolves and 
professional pride which prompted you to foster an 
organization that has brought requests from other 
states for outlines of our set-up, in order that they 
might build on our successful model. 

The Association is more than a convention, a jour- 
nal, and a receipt. It is a unifying bond. It can and 
should function more effectually through its local 
units in facilitating maximum service to the mother 
organization. 

The strength and durability of our organization 
with its dues reduced to two-thirds of the amount in 
past years will be tested as never before by the re- 
sponse you make for increased membership during 
the present school year. 

Do not forget that as individuals serving your local 
unit you are helping to preserve and foster an As- 
sociation whose traditions and services are entrusted 


_to you to transmit to those who are to take your 


places as you now take the places of those who fos- 
tered the beginning. 

It speaks well for us that last year, memorable for 
pecuniary losses to all, but especially to teachers, over 
75 per cent of our former paid-up members enrolled 
in the Association. 

There is little consolation in the thought, but let 
us not forget that our troubles are not unique. Nearly 
every State in the Union is faced with similar con- 
ditions. 

Letters have been repeatedly sent asking your sup- ° 
port. The Association stands for high professional 
ideals and seeks to touch the life of every teacher 
through the RECORD in such a way as may enable them 
better to develop the lives of children. 

As a parting word we bespeak for you a year of 
satisfaction and success in your classrooms. If you 
round out your year’s work successfully you will ob- 
serve certain essentials to success. You will attend 
your meetings, not coming late and leaving early. 

You will not stay away from important meetings 
and then complain of what is done in them. 

You will not object to attending meetings on Satur- 
day because you are not “paid for it.” 

You will not sit with stony, expressionless faces 
while your principal is trying to secure codperation 
among his teachers. 

Again we welcome the young teacher into our 
ranks as she does her first year of work. 


Dr. S. G. Atkins—An Appreciation 


R. PAUL HANUS once said that “emeritus” 
means “done.” This in a restricted sense is 
true. But in the case of many men who have well 
served their country and their age it means crowned 
with honor, surrounded by hosts of friends, loved and 
respected, and freed by right of conquest from the 
activities of long years of anxiety and toil. It means 
that one has earned the right to leisurely reflect upon 
his past and to enjoy the fruitage of the seeds sown 
in life’s early morning. 
In the case of the late President Atkins the “emeri- 
tus” came late in a great and useful career—a career 
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of which any man could be proud—a life based upon 
sound character, brilliant achievement, rare sym- 
pathy; a model worthy of emulation, not only by 
schoolmasters, but all men. 

To one who has been permitted through a long 
span of years to see the work of his hands and heart 
grow in beauty and symmetry, there comes a day 
when he sees that his best work is done, and he be- 
gins resolutely to practice his mind and spirit for 
the closing hours, and like a brave soldier he ap- 
proaches the brink of his earthly career with a 
serene and quiet dignity, ever drawing upon his re- 
serves of hope and patience. 

Such were the closing days of our dear friend. 
Though confined to his room and bed, through the 
kind offices of his friends, through radio he was 
permitted to listen in on the last commencement ex- 
ercises of his beloved college. 

It was permitted him to hear words of approval 
from the Governor of the State, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Chairman of his Board of 
Trustees, from his comrades in the ranks, and above 
all to listen to the announcement of a son as his suc- 
cessor to the presidency of the college. Thus came to 
its end a long career of forty-two years in the service 
of his State. As the yellow harvest of September is 
an advance upon the green fields of June, so certainly 
under such auspicious conditions our friend could 
without bitterness or regret utter‘his Nunc dimittis. 
From an editorial in the Twin-City Sentinel, the day 
after the events recorded above, we quote: 


RECOGNITION 

The board of trustees of Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
together with leading citizens, from the Governor downward, 
have just done honor to one of the State’s greatest leaders in 
education. Taking note of the resignation of Dr. Simon Green 
Atkins from the active presidency of the college, the board and 
the citizens mentioned have seized upon the opportunity—while 
this veteran still lives and can enjoy merited approbation—to 
evaluate the contributions he has made to this community and 
to the State and nation at large. 

Somehow, it is hard to speak in conservative terms of the 
life of such a man as Doctor Atkins. Here is a man who, by 
sheer determination, has lifted himself above the lowly sur- 
roundings of his birth and, when he had gained a footing, has 
turned about and given members of his own Negro race a hand 
by which to rise also. He has sought the good in the world of 
learning and, after adding to it his own personal contribution, 
has passed it along to an eager waiting youth. Because he has 
lived and because he still lives, Winston-Salem and North Caro- 
lina are much safer and happier places in which to live. 


Thus came the sunset to a good man who had 
fashioned in early life, while yet a student at St. 
Augustine’s College, a noble philosophy by which to 
live, and who cherished a sublime faith in the here- 
after that sustained him in his last hours. 

What may we say more of this well-lived life? 

The teaching profession claims Doctor Atkins as 
its very own. His was the life of the pioneer. He 
came upon the scene when the poverty of our own 
people and the apathy of white people in the State 
offered but little hope of securing financial assistance 
in building schools. He looked, therefore, where so 
many were looking, to Northern philanthropy. Many 
discouragements met him as he traveled through the 
North, but his was a courage which would hold on, 
through whatever disappointments. He sensed the 
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need of schools and felt that to multiply them meant 
to multiply educated men and women. The prepara- 
tion of a teaching group was to him a matter first in 
order in time and importance—teachers thoroughly 
competent and earnest—and whatever the extra la- 
bors, whatever the denials of temporary pleasure, he 
considered as nothing when they stood between him 
and the interest of the school he carried upon his 
heart. There are those of us yet alive who can 
testify to the darkness of the days in which he so 
nobly wrought. 

Sometimes a painter darkens the background of 
the picture so that the principal figure may stand out 
more clearly. But anyone familiar with the educa- 
tional programs in the South in the early eighties will 
know that conditions are not overstated. 

Doctor Atkins did not believe in revamping. He 
set little value upon temporary expedients. Out- 
moded customs in educational procedure were repug- 
nant to him. He wanted a college specifically for the 
preparation of teachers. He wanted consistency of 
structure from the ground up. He wanted his faith’s 
fruitage to ripen under no artificial stimulus, but so 
to grow that the internal character should be more 
enduring than external adornment. He worked to- 
ward such an ideal. He well understood that teachers 
make the school, and that teachers cannot be con- 
structed, as a schoolhouse, by assembling parts. He 
sensed the need of professionally trained leaders in 
all ranks, but the teacher was of prime importance. 
If he worshiped at shrines, they were those of Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Arnold of Rugby. 

Thus he undertook to select the very best teachers 
to work in the college. Having at an early age de- 
voted himself to the profession of teaching, he had 
gained the mastery of a wide range of subjects, which 
proved of great service in the selection of the men and 
women who were to help in the building of a college. 
His sympathy, his eminent sense of values, his ability 
particularly to evaluate men, enabled him wisely to 
select and tenaciously to hold in the service’ of the 
school a fine group of teachers. 

_ Doctor Atkins could easily have entered into the 
presidency of a college already in operation and sup- 
ported by a powerful religious organization and with 
a fine prestige, but he chose the path of the pioneer, 
building his own foundation, rather than the easier 
seat prepared by others. 

Finally, Doctor Atkins was fortunate in the gselec- 
tion of his life’s companion, a woman of refinement 
and culture, who entered heartily into his plans, be- 
coming a valuable assistant and a wise adviser; tem- 
pering often his zeal with her prudence and forward- 
ing his purposes with wise codperation. I am sure 
his useful life was made both richer and stronger be- 
cause of that happy union, and his work from its 
beginning to its close bears the impress of her fine 
personality. 

Doctor Atkins wrought well. By the influence of his 
spirit and example may the college he helped to found 
be able to conserve in its life something of his splen- 
did qualities, and may all feel the inspiring contagion 
of the spirit of its founder. 
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Rescue the Schools! 


By T. M. GARRIS 
Selma, N.C. 


1)! is a grave reflection upon 
[| American government that 
¢ Z| it should have sacrificed pub- 


lic education during the cur- 
rent depression while squandering 
public money on the upkeep of 
thousands upon thousands of use- 
less politicians. 

“Never before during an eco- 
nomic crisis,” declares Dr. Edgar 
W. Knight, professor of education 
at the University of North Caro- 
lina, “has public educational op- 
portunity been restricted instead 
of being enlarged. During the 
past century the United States has 
had a dozen or more well-marked 
economic crises. Hach one was 
accompanied by conditions of 
lowered production, shrinkage in 
capital, bankruptcies, falling 
- prices, reduced earnings, wage 
cuts, unemployment, unrest and 
distress. The crises of 1837, 1873, 
1893, and 1907 are reported as the 
most serious, and by being fol- 
lowed by the longest periods of de- 
pression.” 


During the depression years 
that followed the crisis of 1837, 
which was one of the worst eco- 
nomic panics this country has ever 
experienced, “every phase of the 
economic life of the country was 
retarded”; but these were the 
years of a most conspicuous edu- 
cational awakening. The records 
for the depression of 1873 reveal 
that in the years following that 
crisis school attendance, school ex- 
penditures, the value of school 
property, and the school term in- 
creased, and many reforms were 
made in school administration. 
Much the same thing happened in 
the depression following the panic 
of 1893. School attendance, school 
expenditures, school property, and 
the school term again showed en- 
couraging increases. Education in 
the depression year of 1907 again 
advanced. The school term was 
again increased. School attend- 
ance and school expenditures also 
increased. 


In discreditable contrast with 
these earlier records is the plight 
to which public education has been 
reduced during the current depres- 
sion. Instead of advancing, it has 
been seriously retarded in a large 
majority of the states of the Union. 
The records for the present depres- 
sion show that public expenditures 
for other purposes have been far 
out of proportion to those made for 
public schools. 

Within the year 100,000 addi- 
tional children have been denied 
the educational opportunity that is 
their birthright by the closing of 
schools because of lack of funds. 
School terms have been shortened, 
teachers’ salaries have been declin- 
ing, thousands of teachers have 
gone unpaid for months and 
months, and several hundred thou- 
sand certificated public school 
teachers were reduced to the ranks 
of the jobless. 

Meantime the cost of govern- 
ment has been going up. The num- 
ber of governmental officers has 
been increasing, and thousands 
upon thousands of politicians have 
been added to the payrolls of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 


This desperate condition cannot 
continue without weakening the 
whole structure of the government 
of the Constitution, because public 
education is the very foundation of 
the American system of govern- 
ment. We cannot as a nation sac- 
rifice public education without put- 
ting our democratic system of govy- 
ernment in jeopardy. We cannot 
surrender our democracy without 
succumbing to despotism. To save 
our democracy, we must support 
our system of education. 


A challenge is presented to the 
teachers of North Carolina to so 
work and live that the Assembly 
and people will become convinced 
that the schools must be rescued. 

The ancient immortal words of 
the Greek philosopher Diogenes 
may serve as a lamp for our path- 
way aS we pursue our activities to 
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rescue the school system of North 
Carolina: “The foundation of 
every state is the education of its 
youth.” 


The Value of Art Education In 
the Public Schools 


(Continued from Page 69) 


is one form of drawing, later to be 
traced or reproduced and then 
painted. 

In order for one to advertise his 
wares it is very necessary to learn 
lettering. The arrangement of let- 
ters and design has much to do 
with the successful sales desired. 

There are many considerations 
to be made before one selects wear- 
ing apparel. One’s own color of 
skin, eyes, hair, and size and 
height of figure are to be noted be- 
fore materials having certain de- 
sign, color, and form (ready-made) 
should be selected. This same 
knowledge is desired when the 
question of interior decoration 
comes up. The walls, drapery, 
floor, furniture—all must harmo- 
nize if one desires to possess a well 
ordered and furnished home, 
school or business quarters and 
other interiors. 

Since art is confined to necessity 
and is also expressed in every 
phase of life, and since the youth 
of today are to be the representa- 
tives of tomorrow, it seems to me 
the quicker the public schools and 
all other institutions of learning 
decide to accept it as a major 
course, the better prepared will be 
our designers, builders, et cetera, 
of tomorrow; and the homes of the 
youth will be better places in 
which to live because the little cit- 
izens will be contributing their bit, 
and the world will be a better place 
in which to live, economically, 
morally, spiritually, and _ physi- 
cally. For Art builds up instead 
of destroying—and this is the big 
aim of our schools. Art Educa- 
tion should be considered seriously 
in the curriculum of our public 
schools where the masses are 
trained. 

P. S. Hand-work and construc- 
tion include learning to make toys, 
furniture, favors, souvenirs, tie- 
dyeing, batiking, block printing, 
and many other useful things too 
numerous to include in this paper. 
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The Principal of the Small High 
School Looks At His Job 


(Continued from Page 64) 
provement of instruction, to the 
benefit of the community, to the 
well-being of the State, and even to 
the glory of the principal himself. 

Should not the principal set the 
example for all in exactness, thor- 
oughness, and dependability ? Could 
he not construct and devise simple 
and brief reports which would en- 
courage more serious study on the 
part of all staff members of the ma- 
terial which their courses should 
contain? Would it be possible for 
him to so energize his own courses 
to the extent that his coworkers 
would want to know how he organ- 
ized and planned his work so as to 
permeate all his pupils? If so a 
simple check-list would enable him 
to help the entire staff improve on 
the selection of material to be 
taught in their respective courses, 
rather than to merely follow the 
textbook. Then in matters of 
standards to be attained, a simple 
testing program constructively pur- 
sued over a period of several years 
would work wonders. No one 
should claim that standard achieve- 
ment tests and intelligence tests 
would be a panacea for all ills, but 
when intelligently and consistently 
used, they can be the means of dis- 
covering quite a few problems 
which may often need serious at- 
tention. 

It would be admitted by most 
students that some specific phases 
of supervision could be differently 
studied by observation, yet it is 
usually admitted also that since 
every phase of supervision can sel- 
dom be dealt with in the larger 
and better systems by the visita- 
tion method, selection of some few 
and limited phases is usually made 
for a given period. Thus the prin- 
cipal of the smaller school would be 
following the precedent already set 
if he selected those which he could 
operate and practice in the most 
satisfactory, useful, and practical 
way. Moreover, after selecting the 
activities, by means of which his 
plan of supervision was to be con- 
ducted, the most comprehensive 
means at his disposal should be 
utilized. This would involve in 
some modified form circulars, 
mimeograph sheets, bulletins, re- 
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ports, and check-lists. His own 
ingenuity should be relied upon to 
reduce the above-named means to a 
level which would serve his school 
to the best advantage. Even study 
groups for the serious reading of 
professional literature have been 
known to revolutionize the type of 
instruction offered in some small 
schools. 

The personality, that intangible, 
nondescriptive quality, of the prin- 
cipal, his attitude and his philoso- 
phy of life, as well as of education, 
combine in countless ways to de- 
termine not only how he looks at 
his job or position, but also what 
he sees when he looks at it. Is it 
an opportunity to do humanity a 
great good in some little corner? 
or is it merely a chance to make 
sure of an eight (or nine) months 
salary until one feels able to move 
on to richer fields or to a larger 
school? If he conceives the for- 
mer, the fields are white and la- 
borers are few. Indeed, the smaller 
high school shall be recognized as 
the mainstay of our secondary 
school system and shall be dealt 
with from that point of view. Then 
shall our secondary education be 
known as the college for all, and 
our citizenry shall be more con- 
cerned about the opportunity for 
all, of more nearly the same qual- 
ity; our philosophy of education 
will be practical, greatly modified 
to the benefit of the home, the com- 
munity, the State, the church, and 
the nation. 

If the principal of the smaller 
high school can bring himself to 
visualize the opportunities that are 
inherent in his job, he can appreci- 
ate the importance of the niche he 
fills in our educational system to- 
day. He can rejoice in the fact 
that the onward march of our 
twentieth century civilization 
largely depends on him. His fail- 
ure to comprehend the philosophy 
upon which these small schools are 
to be continued means a broken 
tooth in the cog which we feel 
keeps the machinery of progress 
in motion. 


What Price Scholaciie? 


(Continued from Page 70). 
race. He created for mankind the 
Codex Argentius as a testimony of 
belief in the necessity to preserve 
the true. 
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Luther was such a scholar. His 
was the task of frequenting the 
market-places, the homes of the 
common people, in order to obtain 
the dialect into which he could 
translate the Bible for the under- 
standing of his fellows. 

The list goes on without end. 
According to Brisbane, Copernicus 
of Poland, Tycho Brahe of Den- 
mark, Kepler of Germany, Gabler 
of Italy, Descartes of France, New- 
ton of England—all men to whom 
men owe their first knowledge of 
the universe— were scholars de- 
spite the persecutions to which some 
were subjected. When one consid- 
ers the hardships which those dis- 
coverers of truth suffered, one won- 
ders what is responsible for the 
lackadaisical manner in which 
scholarship is approached. 

The materialistic attitude of the 
present age has placed an undue 
emphasis on the practical, the phys- 
ical. The measure of a man is de- 
termined by the accumulation of 
material wealth, even as men were 
once called such in America because 
of their ownership of large num- 
bers of human bodies. It is diffi- 
cult in such an age to create schol- 
ars of the type mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph. 

That such a scale as mentioned 
is somewhat unreliable may be 
gleaned from the history of two 
cities in ancient Greece. Cubberly 
in his book, The History of Educa- 
tion, says that two cities, Sparta 
and Athens, show the forms of edu- 
cation which prevailed in Greece 
during the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries before Christ. In Sparta the 
boys were subjected to a rigorous 
physical education provided for the 
purpose of developing the bodies of 
a warlike people. Running, leaping, 
boxing, wrestling, and other sim- 
ilar forms of activity constituted a 
considerable portion of training of 
the Spartan youth. As a conse- 
quence Sparta did not contribute a 
great deal to art, literature, science, 
and philosophy. Lycurgus, the 
lawgiver, was one of the few con- 
tributions of this city to civiliza- 
tion. Sparta presented a dark pic- 
ture and soon died. 

On the other hand Athens, where 
the youth was taught reading, writ- 
ing, and religion in addition to 
physical education, produced think- 
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ers and creators such as Socrates, 
Euripides, Aristotle, Aischylus, and 
others who have contributed im- 
measurably to the world’s great 
stores of truth. Sparta sought to 
develop the body ; Athens sought to 
develop the intellect. 

From these Athenians whose 
teachings were preserved in mon- 
asteries during the Middle Ages 
has come the basis of our civiliza- 
tion. The inspiration of this type 
of scholarship has continued even 
to modern times. 

But in America now the question 
which was implied at the outset of 
this article may very well be asked 
again: Do the degrees with which 
our present-day educators clothe 
themselves represent the type of 
scholarship which was the vision of 
Budé when he established the Col- 
lege de France and of Renan who 
kept the college free? Are our 
masters of arts and sciences and 
doctors of philosophy sincere fol- 
lowers of Erasmus and Bacon? 

Millikan, Just, Compton, Hoag- 
land, and others stand forth pre- 
eminent as scholars in this period 
of machines. But among these 
scholars may be named only a few 
Negroes. 

The fact that there are only a 
few Negro searchers for truth, 
though lamentable, is not too dis- 
couraging. Negroes as a race do 
not lack mental capacity, as has 
been asserted by some. J. B. S. 
Haldane, professor of genetics in 
the University of London, said to 
the Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences some 
weeks ago: “Afforded equal cultu- 
ral opportunities, some colored per- 
sons can reach higher cultural lev- 
els than most of the whites. . . 
Upon a knowledge of their ances- 
try we cannot say one man will and 
another will not reach a given cul- 
tural standard.” The above quota- 
tion agrees with the results of in- 
vestigations made by other consci- 
entious scientists. 

Although Negroes do not lack 
mental capacity, they have until 
now been unable to afford the lei- 
sure requisite to productive scholar- 
ship. They have been required to 
struggle desperately for self-preser- 
vation, and therefore have had lit- 
tle time to explore the accumulated 
knowledge of the past, to meditate 
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over its content, to experiment with 
untried theories, to give free rein 
to an intelligent fertile imagination. 
On the contrary, the college student 
has been forced to dabble hastily at 
study in various fields for four 
short years; teachers have taught 
all day for five days a week, eight 
months to the year, and have spent 
the other four months doing less 
professional work in an attempt to 
tide themselves over the summer. 


The future with its forty-hour 
week, with its new methods of 
teaching, with increased laboratory 
assistants, with more efficient ap- 
paratus, will remedy this situation 
and offer that adequate leisure to 
solve some of the problems which 
confront the world. 


Mention has been made of the 
meaning of scholarship and its pur- 
pose, of qualifications of scholars, 
and of scholars themselves. It now 
remains to suggest some duties of 
the scholar in our age. 

Basically there is not in America 
the economic urge to the scholarly 
performance which is characteris- 
tic of Europe. Americans do not 
correlate attainment in academic 
endeavor with subsequent success 
in later life. The many practical 
problems which await the scholar 
should serve to bring about such a 
correlation. 

Over the years of human exist- 
ence it has been difficult for two 
races to live together in the same 
country. Inalmost every case where 
the situation of two races living to- 
gether existed there has been a de- 
sire of one of the two to achieve 
supremacy and, in many cases, at 
the cost of partial destruction of the 
wealth already produced. In Amer- 
ica at the present time the conjunc- 
ture obtains. Let some student of 
sociology, of psychology, of eco- 
nomics produce some means where- 
by these two races can live together 
amicably and without turmoil. The 
task seems far-fetched, but never- 
theless can be accomplished with 
the faithful persistence of Ulfilas, 
with the romantic imagination of 
Jacob Grimm, with the boldness of 
Renan. 

It is generally agreed that a peo- 
ple with a great ancestry and tra- 
dition succeeds to greater glory in 
achievement if it is conscious of 
the accomplishments of its forefa- 
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thers, whereas it does not proceed 
so confidently if it is not aware of 
the deeds of those who have gone 
before. Here again is a practical 
problem for the Negro scholar. 
What deeds have been done that 
would make the Negro confident of 
his own ability? What temples 
have his fathers built? The scholar 
who chooses history for his concen- 
tration may bring to light even 
greater contributions of Negro peo- 
ples than Carter Woodson has 
found. 

New administrative measures 
are needed to promote the type of 
scholarship necessary in colleges 
and universities. In this adventure 
the student of education may de- 
light his heart. 

These three problems merely in- 
dicate the grand field open for him 
who would learn to know, and may 
serve aS suggestion to seekers of 
degrees that the time is ripe for 
production. 


The following passage from a 
poem read by Odell Shepard before 
the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa will summarize the idea that 
this article hopes to convey: 


But now no longer 

Does weakness look for guidance to the 
stronger, 

Or ignorance to the wise. 

Our leadership wears now another guise. 

For learned slaves the time is clamorous, 

But not for us. 

Daily the shrill machine 

Screams for more skillful thralls, 

More mighty toilers at the moment’s 
tasks; 

Even more furious, frenzied hands 

The world demands; 

Seldom for mind it calls; 

Rarely for deeper thought it asks ; 

Never for him who, knowing what things 
have been,* 

Who waiting long beside Time’s lofty 
springs, 

Traces in thought its intricate tributaries 

And sees, beyond innumerous long-drawn 
loiterings, 

How it spreads wide in shining estuaries 

That open outward to the unbounded sea. 

Deeds, and the man of deeds, 

So we art taught, 

Fulfil our modern needs, 

But never he 

Who in the seeds of time foreknows the 
branchy tree; 

And not 

The consecrated man of thought 

Who centers heart and brain 

Upon that inward strife where fate is 
wrought, 

Strength won and weakness conquered, 
greatness caught, 








* Itaiics mine. 
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Where finally 
gain 

Or lose, or stand or fall. 

—And even should there sound a sudden 
call 

For such, that call would sound in vain. 

Hardly in all our number should we find 

Him whom our wisest called “the dedi- 
cated mind.” 

Knowledge we have. 
not sought. 


the spirit of man must 


Wisdom we have 


The Improvement In Instruction 
In the Social Studies By 


Teachers’ Meetings 
(Continued from Page 66) 
Moore and Wilcox: The Teaching of 
Geography. 
Commission on the Social Studies: 
Conclusions and Recommendations. 


California State Department of Hdu- 
cation: Teachers’ Guide To Child De- 
velopment. 

A Tentative Course of Study in the 
Social Studies for the Rutherford County 
Schools. 

6. In many school systems teach- 
ers are building courses of study 
in the social studies. Do you feel 
that we can build a social studies 
course of study this school year? 


7. I am anxious this year to get 
the ideas of each teacher and to 
use all of our ideas in promoting 
growth and improvement. Will 
you kindly write me a letter an- 
swering these questions and listing 
any ideas that you may have which 
you feel would help to improve 
our teachers’ meetings in the so- 
cial studies or the program of the 
schools in general? 

I am particularly anxious to 
help you in any way that I can. 
Will you make suggestions as to 
how you feel that I can be of most 
service to you? 

It is hoped that the teachers will 
give other suggestions that may be 
incorporated in the plans for the 
meetings that follow. These plans 
are to be mimeographed and given 
to the teachers at least a week be- 
fore each meeting. 


FIRST TEACHERS’ MEETING 
Topic: The Aims for Teaching 


the Social Studies and How We 
May Accomplish Them. 


I. Introduction to tentative 
course of study in the social studies 
for the Rutherford County Schools. 

A. Foreword. 

B, Contents. 


C. Changing objectives in edu- 
cation, changing courses of study, 
changing methods. 


D. Principles to be used as a 
guide in the organization of a cur- 
riculum plan for the development 
of the child, through social science 
experiences. 


E. Major aims in the teaching 
of the social studies. 


II. Procedure: 


A. Discussion of items under I 
by all. 


B. Group discussion on how we 
can accomplish these aims. 


1. The teachers to be divided 
into groups as follows: 

a. Primary teachers. 

b. Grammar grade teachers. 

ec. Teachers of one - teacher 
schools. 


C. Summary of findings of each 
group. 


III. References: 


Commission on Social Studies: dOon- 
clusions and Recommendations, Chapters 
Teand eit: 

Read and Wright: 
the Social Sciences. 
Chapters I and II. 

Storm: The Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades, Chapter I. 

California State Department of Edu- 
cation: Teachers’ Guide to Child .De- 
velopment, Chapters I and II. 


The Beginnings of 
Foreword and 


SUGGESTED UNITS For EACH 
GRADE 

(Mimeographed sheet to be given out 
at the first meeting.) 
First Grade: 

Animal and Bird Life. (Stresses 
birds and animals of each season 
and how they obtain food.) 

Equipping an Aquarium. 

Making an Art Book. 

The Family and the Home. 

Building a House. (Planning, 
constructing, studying materials, 
and using arithmetic, reading, and 
language.) 

Second Grade: 

Community Life. (Stores, utili- 
ties, and phases of community 
life.) 

Community Helpers. 

Studying the Different Trees in 
the Community. 

Making Wooden Toys of Many 
Lands. 

A Play Store. 
stressed.) 


(Number work 
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Third Grade: 

Indian Children. (Activities: 
writing and illustrating booklets; 
giving play, including making of 
costumes and scenery.) 

Transportation and Communica- 
tion. 

From What Sources Do We Get 
Our Food, Clothing, and Shelter? 
A Study of a Loaf of Bread. 

The Story of Wool. 


Fourth Grade: 

Around the World. 

Writing Poetry. 

How a Swiss Child Lives in the 
Land of Mountains. 

Making a Puppet Show. 


Fifth Grade: 

Irrigation. 

A King Arthur Play. 

Keeping Healthy. (Looking at 
the economic loss caused by poor 
health to develop a sound interest 
in proper health habits.) 

The class writes a serial story. 


Sixth Grade: 

Good Citizenship Club. 

The Building of a Medieval 
Castle. 

Birds — Screech Owl. (The 
screech owl for rodent control.) 

Made in Carolina. (Local indus- 
tries. ) 

How Our Country Became What 
It Is Today. (An outline for study 
of westward movement.) 


SECOND TEACHERS’ 
MEETING 


I. Nature of the Meeting: 

a. Demonstration at a one-teach- 
er school to illustrate how the so- 
cial studies function in that situa- 
tion. 

II. Demonstration teacher will 
give copy of the unit that she is 
developing to each teacher. 

III. Selection and Organization 
of Materials of Instruction. 
(Mimeographed sheet to be given 
out at this meeting.) 


References: 

Commission on the Social Studies: 
Conclusions and Recommendations, Chap- 
ter IV. 

Read and Wright: The Beginnings of 
the Social Sciences, Chapters III and IV. 

Moore and Wilcox: The Teaching of 
Geography, Chapter VI. 

California State Department of Edu- 
cation: Teachers’ Guide to Child Devel- 
opment, Chapter III. 
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N. C. State Department of. Education: 
A Handbook for Elementary Schools, pp. 
29-38. 

Storm: The Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades, Chapters X, XI, XII, and 
XIII. 

The above references will help 
you to organize and select material 
for the unit on whch you are work- 
ing. 

THIRD MEETING 


Topic: The Umt-On Which I 
Am Working, My Difficulties, and 
the Things Especially Gratifying 
in Connection With My Work. 


I. Tabulation of various units on 
which the teachers are working, 
and difficulties. (Before the be- 
ginning of meeting.) - 


II. Discussion and exchange of 
ideas to help meet difficulties. 


a. Have teachers work in groups 
of similar interests in attempting 
to help meet the difficulties of 
each. 


III. Report by committees of ma- 
terials that may be used in pro- 
grams to be mimeographed. 

a. History. 

b. Geography. 

c. Health. 

d. Civics. 


References: 


Read and Wright: 
the Social Sciences. 


The Beginnings of 
Chapters V and VI. 
Storm: The Social Studies in the Pri- 
mary Grades. Chapters II, III, IV, V, 
VL Val Valo eecrnicleloxe 
Moore and Wilcox: 
Geography. Chapters 
PANE DCMU BESTA, 
California Teachers’ Guide to Child De- 
velopment. Chapters VII and VIII. 


The Teaching of 
AV EUST Ti LN Noone 


FOURTH MEETING 


I. Lecture by a recognized au- 
thority on the Social Sciences. 
II. Discussion, questions and an- 
swers. 
FIFTH MEETING 


Topic: What Things Have Been 
Done This Year That Have Been 
Especially Helpful To You? What 
Might We Have Done That Would 
Have Improved the Program? 

I. Procedure: 


a. Division of 
groups as follows: 


teachers into 
. One-teacher schools. 

. Primary grades. 

3. Grammar grades. 


Ne 


II. Things that have been done 
in meetings: 

a. General discussions on planned 
topics. 

b. Group meetings to pool all 
ideas available for meeting specific 
needs. 

c. Exchange of ideas and ma- 
terials with each other. 

d. Taking an active part in 
planning the nature of the meet- 
ings and in carrying out plans. 

e. Visiting other schools. 

f. The demonstration lesson in 
one-teacher school. 


1. Was this helpful to teach- 
ers in large schools? 
g. The professional books used. 


1. Would it have been better 
to have brought more 
books and fewer copies of 
each? 

h. Lecture by a recognized au- 
thority. 

III. Was our program satisfac- 
tory, or are there other things that 
we might have done which would 
have made for greater growth and 
efficiency on the part of the teach- 
ers and the pupils? 

a. What was the reaction of the 
various communities to the social 
studies program? 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of these meetings 
and the following up of the ideas 
in the classroom I.expect the fol- 
lowing outcomes to be evident in 
the conduct of the pupils: 


Lae Habits: 

Personal Cleanliness. 
Industry. 

Courtesy. 

Promptness. 

Accuracy. 

Effective codperation in com- 
mon undertakings. 

2. Attitudes: 

a. Respect for the rights and 
opinions of others. 

b. Zeal for truth about many 
things, large and small. 

c. Pride in the achievement of 
individuals, communities, America, 
and mankind. 

d. Admiration for heroic and 
disinterested deeds. 

e. Faith in the power of men 
and women to improve themselves 
and their surroundings. 

f. Loyalty to ideals. 
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g. A vivid sense of responsibili- 
ty in all relations. 

h. A lively interest in contem- 
porary affairs. 

i. A desire to participate in the 
world’s work, far and near. 


Above all it is hoped that the 
Supreme purpose as set forth by 
Beard will be realized: 


“Our fundamental purpose here 
is the creation of rich, many-sided 
personality, equipped with practi- 
cal knowledge and inspired by 
ideals so that they can make their 
way and fulfill their mission in a 
changing society which is a part 
of a world complex.’’7 

A social studies program, well 
planned and properly carried out, 
would foster growth and efficiency 
in subjects included in the curric- 
ulum. If the teachers analyze 
the needs of the pupils in Ruther- 
ford County and provide activities 
for meeting these needs, there will 
be growth and improvement in the 
individual child in his relation to 
society; and growth in the knowl- 
edge of habits and skills in rela- 
tion to subject matter which out- 
standing educators think essential 
in the training of children. 
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Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


Schools registering 100 per cent in Membership are here listed, though belonging to units that are not 
registered 100 per cent. Errors will be gladly corrected and any omissions will be inserted in the next issue. 


ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Training School, Wadesboro 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Clarkton High School 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School, Morganton 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, Concord 


CARTERET COUNTY 
Beaufort High School 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
Catawba County Unit 


CHATHAM COUNTY 
Horton Junior High School, Pittsboro 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Cleveland County High School, Shelby 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
State Normal School, Fayetteville 
EK. E. Smith High School, Fayetteville 
Southside Graded School, Fayetteville 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Currituck County Unit 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Dunbar High School, Lexington 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Magnolia High School 
Douglass High School, Warsaw 
Duplin County Training School, Faison 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Lyon Park School, Durham 
Pearson Elementary School, Durham 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro City Schools Unit 
Rocky Mount City Schools Unit 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Atkins High School, Winston 
Woodland Avenue Graded School, Winston 
Columbian Heights School, Winston 


FRANKLIN COUNTY p 
Franklin County Training School, Louisburg 


GASTON COUNTY 
Highland High School, Gastonia 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School, Sunbury 


GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Training School, Snow Hill 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
J. B. Dudley High School, Greensboro 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School, Winton 
IREDELL COUNTY 


Iredell County Unit 
Morningside High School, Statesville 


LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Training School, Sanford 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Alexander Street Elementary School, Charlotte 
Hill Street Elementary School, Charlotte 
Fairview Elementary School, Charlotte 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


Peabody Primary, Wilmington 
Williston Industrial, Wilmington 
Williston Primary, Wilmington 


PITT COUNTY 
Greenville City Schools Unit 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Red Springs High School 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville City Schools Unit 
Douglass High School, Leaksville 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Rowan County Unit 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Training School, Clinton 


VANCE COUNTY 
Negro Central Graded School, Henderson 


WAKE COUNTY 

Crosby-Garfield, Raleigh 

Zebulon-Wakefield High School, Zebulon 
WARREN COUNTY 

Warren County Unit 

Warren County Training School, Wise 

John R. Hawkins High School, Warrenton 
WAYNE COUNTY 

Goldsboro City Schools 
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Membership In State Teachers Association Vital 


VERY teacher in North Carolina, if only for one year, must know that membership in the 


State Teachers Association is vital for her as well as for the profession. 


To join the As- 


sociation, to pay the fees, which amounts to a little less than two cents a week; to receive the 
official magazine; to feel one’s self a part of that great group of select men and women who give 
preparation for all other professions—all this is vital. 
At $1.00 a year for joining, we should have one hundred per cent membership. 


We confidently expect a membership for ’35-’36 of at least FIVE THOUSAND. Help us realize 


this goal. 





Membership Roll, 1934-1935 


The editors have taken great pains to see that the name of every member is properly recorded. 
their attention called to errors or omissions. 
They are therefore omitted in this roll. 


utiv Secretary. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


Mrs. J. T. Gunn, Miss G. O. Rucker, Miss M. C. 
Sellars, Miss Edna B. Thomas, Miss Margaret L. 
Corbitt, Miss J. E. Dae, Prof. J. T. Gunn. 


Burlington High School Group 


Mr. W. H. Peace, Mr. W. W. Smith, Miss N. A. 
Drewery, Mrs. L. Sharpe, Mrs. L. D. Pearce, Mrs. 
M. A. Walker, Mrs. B. T. Hawkins, Mr. C. H. 
Couch, Miss H. T. Boykins, Miss E. M. Crudup, 
Miss Mary Phillips, Mrs. N. Ray, Mr. O. P. 
Peteway, Miss M. Louise Taylor. 


ANSON COUNTY 
County Training School Unit 


Rey. J. R. Faison, Miss P. L. Newell, Mr. T. W. 
Bennett, Miss P. O. Hefferson, Mr. M. M. Daniels, 
Mr. L. M. Massey, Miss P. G. Hasty, Mrs. L. M. 
Leak, Miss J. B. Robinson, Miss M. L. Thomas, 
Miss M. E. Elliott, Mrs S. M. Cowan, Mrs. E. L. 
Thomas, Miss Paulyne Ingram, Mrs C. C. Hooper, 
Miss R. B. Cole, Miss W. O. Waddell, Miss A. B. 
Leak, Mrs. Pauline Tillman, Mrs. E. B. West- 
brooks, Miss Z. C. Greene. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Washington High School Group 


Mr. J. G. W. Cox, Mr. L. Sommersett, Mr. J. Q. 
Wyche, Miss Evelyn Evans, Miss Nora J. Foster, 
Mrs. Della Whittington, Mrs. Maude Beebe, Miss 
Cora Griffin, Miss Marian Blackman, Miss H. F. 
Simpson, Miss Lydia H. Strong, Miss L. A. Hicks, 
Miss Olivia Dunston, Miss Julia McIver, Miss 
Priscilla Gaston, Miss Bessie Williams, Mr. P. S. 
Jones. 

Pantego Group 


Bias. 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Mrs. Lucy E. Pritchard, Mrs. B. M. W. Day, 
Miss B. O. Broadnax, Prof. W. S. Etheridge, Miss 
E. G.. Lee, Mrs. M. L. Ramsay, Mrs. R. A. Luton, 
Mr. C. G. White, Miss Myrtle Creecy, Mr. M. C. A. 
Talbert, Miss Martha A. Robinson, Mrs. Fannie 
Newsome, Miss Isucile Ryland, Miss Annie E. B. 
White, Mr. I. B. Brinkley, Miss Lucile Brinkley, 
Miss Mattie Lee Taylor, Miss Rosa L. Smith, Miss 
Mary J. White, Miss Lois P. Turner. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Clarkton High School 
Miss Elsie Mae Houston, Miss Ophelia Hunter, 


Mr. J. C. 


Mrs. Olivia Swindell, Mrs. Pearl A. Williamson, 
Prof. R. G. Douglas, Jr., Prof. J. J. Williamson, 
Mrs. H. C. Moore, Miss Agnes Spaulding. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


Miss Rosa Sloan, Mrs Mattie Smith, Mrs. Re- 
becca Normand, Miss Madgie Kea, Miss Hattye 
Willis, Miss Geneva Rogerson, Mrs. Mary Gaston, 
Mrs. Geneva Gore, Mrs. Florence Williams, Mr. 
R. P. Peace, Mr. Montera Davis, Mrs. Clara Bry- 
ant Graham, Mr. Frank Gordon, Mr. M. S. John- 
son, Miss Christine McKay, Mrs. Bertha Berrye, 
Mrs. Eva Lee, Mr. A. C. Caviness, Mr. J. E. Bel- 


ton, Miss L B. Williams, Miss A. B. Morris, Miss 
Miriam O. Gore, Mrs. Mamie Hall, Mrs. Estelle 
Swain. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 


Mr. J. H. Michael, Miss M. Martin, Prof. W. S. 
Lee, Mr. A. E. Manley, Miss Carmen Lowery. 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School Group 


Mrs. L. G. Walton, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Miss 
N. A. Seott, Miss J. B. Dixon, Miss L. Austell, 
Miss E. L. Fleming, Mr. P. E. Corpening, Mr. J. 
H. Carson, Mr. J. A. Arnold, Miss M. F. Avery. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Barber-Scotia College Unit 


Miss LaVerne M. Boyer, Miss Martha F. Bray, 
Miss Carol B. Cotton, Miss Alice C. Curtis, Miss 
E. Scott Hines, Mrs. A. E. Sykes Adam, Mr. L. 8. 
Cozart, Mrs. L. S. Cozart, Miss Bessie H. Mayle, 
Mrs. Minnie W. Mitchell, Mrs. Virginia G. Pope, 
Miss Caroline A. Silence, Miss Florence E. Somer- 
ville, Mrs. Harriet H. Tyler, Mrs. Ruth B. Watts, 
Miss Charlotte Percival. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Mrs. Eliza Hinton. 


CARTERET COUNTY 
Beaufort Unit 


Mr. L. R. Best, Miss N. Arks, Miss N. Lennon, 
Mrs. D. A. Best, Miss Louise Haywood, Miss Marie 
Melvin, Miss Nellie Ward, Mrs. N. H. Tate, Miss 
Mabel Lewis, Mr. M. W. Freeman, Jr. 


CASWELL COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mrs. Maggie B. Brown, Mrs. T. C. Beam, Mr. 
Monitor B. Bullock, Miss Ethel Ann Brown, Miss 
Florida Carter, Mr. N. L. Dillard, Miss Mary E. 
Dodson, Miss Olivia Dodson, Mrs. Josephine Flor- 
ance, Mrs. Nellis Geary, Rev. J. H. Horroway, 
Mr. Monroe E. Jackson, Mrs. J. H. Luck, Miss 
Millie A. Lindsay, Mrs. Lena McMillan, Miss Mat- 
tie McConaughey, Miss Clara B. Penn, Mrs. Louise 
E. Smith, Mrs. Zelma B. Watts, Mrs. Essie Wise, 
Mrs. Clara A. Stanley, Miss Wilphria Carrington. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School Unit 


Miss M. L. Battle, Mrs. E. E. Barnhill, Mrs. 
C. H. Booker, Mr. A. W. Booker, Miss A. E. 
Canada, Miss B. A. Cox, Mrs. G. G. Dillard, Mr. 
J. A. Dillard, Mr. D. E. Forney, Mrs. M. P. 
Greene, Mrs. BE. E. McFall, Mr. E. T. Moore, Miss 
N. E. White, Miss J. V. Williams, Mr. J. T. 
Wilson. 

County Unit 


Miss Lucille Adams, Miss Gretta Brown, Mr. 
T. U. Connor, Miss Maude Downing, Miss Ivey 
England, Mrs. D. M. Forney, Miss Mabel Greene, 
Mrs. Luola Hackett, Miss Willia Jones, Miss 
Mary J. Moore, Mr. T. D. Murchison, Miss Louine 
McNeill, Miss Amanda Smith, Mr. Roscoe Sim- 
mons, Miss Ethel Howard, Mrs. A. R. Westbury, 
Mr. Taft Broome, Mrs. D. Esther. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 
Horton Jr. High School Unit 
Prof. B. J. Lee, Mrs. Margaret A. Forte, Miss 


Victoria Harrison, Miss Bernice Hawkins, Miss 
Carrie Alston, Mr. J. W. Groves. 
CHOWAN COUNTY 
Mrs. Sadie Badham Hawkins, Mrs. Maud L. 


Newby, Mrs. Mary E, Brown, Mrs. Carrie Brown, 


They will appreciate having 


In a few cases the social titles were omitted on the roster sheets sent to the Exec- 


Mrs. Lauretta Goston, Miss Tinnie Jernigan, Miss 


Rosa B. Howeatt, Mr. Charles Fayton, Mrs. 
S. J. V. Etheridge, Rev. S. W. Griffith. 
Edenton High School 

Miss F. L. Hines, Mrs. Louise Walker, Mrs. 


EK. D. Herritage, Miss Tammar McCleary, Mr. J. 
T. Holley, Mr. A. B. Slade, Miss Sarah Wilson, 
Mrs. Santoria Reeves, Miss E. E. Foreman, Mr. 
O. A. Smith, Mrs. Tillet, Miss Fannie Badham, 
Miss B. F. Bias, Mr. R. L. Kingsbury, Mr. D. F. 
Walker. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Cleveland County Training School 


Mr. E. C. Horton, Mrs. Maude G. Foster, Miss 
L. S. Galbraith, Miss Carrie Steele, Miss Ezra 
Bridges, Miss Clara Quinn, Miss O. D. Case, Miss 
Willa Jones, Miss M. I. Dizon, Mr. W. L. Miller, 
Miss Wilma Smith, Mrs. M. B. Mills, Mrs. A. B. 


Spikes. 
CRAVEN COUNTY 


Miss Hattie E. Martin, Miss Laura D. Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Carrie E. Fisher, Miss Marthie A. 
White, Mr. J. T. Barber, Mrs. Hannah V. Mce- 
Dougald. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
State Normal School 
Fayetteville 


Miss A. S. Avery, Mrs. L. M. Bayne, Mrs. V. R. 
Branche, Mrs. D. A. Bryant, Miss M. J. Chavis, 
Miss S. E. Coleman, Mr. J. E. Coppage, Miss 
S. I. Crary, Miss A. T. Elliott, Miss J. C. Elliott, 
Miss A. R. Floyd, Mrs. L. P. Henderson, Miss 
H. A. Hucles, Miss S. E. Hughes, Miss L. T. Jack- 
son, Mr. S. E. Jamison, Miss B. T. Lushington, 
Mr. E. J. Martin, Miss L. M. Means, Miss S. M. 
Melvin, Mrs. M. F. Miller, Mr. J. B. MacRae, 
Miss Helen McKay, Miss J. V. Phifer, Mrs. V. D. 
Ridley, Mr. N. Royal, Mr. J. B. Scott, Mr. J. W. 
Seabrook, Mrs. M. H. Seabrook, Mrs. R. Simpson, 
Miss C. L. Smith, Mrs. N. L. Smith, Miss D. L. 
Syphax, Miss N. M. Travis, Miss J. H. Williams, 
Mrs. M. T. Williston. 


E. E. Smith High School Unit 


Miss Rosetta Berry, Miss I. B. Cogdell, Miss 
A. L. Parham, Miss N. A. Wilson, Mr. E. A. 
Armstrong, Mr. H. A. Black, Mr. A. J. Blackburn, 
Rev. T. H. Dwelle, Mr. E. E. Miller, Mr. P. C. 
Turner. 


Southside Graded School Unit 


Prof. Edward Evans, Prof. R. W. Wright, Mrs. 
Harriet Williams, Mrs. Augusta B. Sydes, Mrs. 
Amelia P. Avent, Mrs. Emily L. MeMillan, Miss 
Emma J. Council, Miss Lessie Baldwin, Miss 
Frances Williams, Miss Mary L. Hall, Mr. D. 
Leamon Williams. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mr. Rudolph Jones, Mr. Joseph Jones, Mr. M. C. 
Burt, Mrs. A. A. Burt, Miss Minnie Brown, Miss 
Cecelia Scott, Mrs. Rita Marshburn, Miss Nannie 
Harrison, Mrs. B. T. Henderson, Mrs. Gladys C. 
Walker, Mrs. Erma D. Creecy, Miss Ida Garrison, 
Miss Ernestine Wyche, Mrs. Ruby Hunt, Miss 
Cleopatra Wilson, Mrs. Sara Collins, Miss Inez 
Hexstall, Miss Judy Poyner, Miss Dorothy Burton, 
Miss Naomi Black, Mrs, Addie Robinson, Mrs, 
Mary M. Vickers. 
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DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Dunbar School Unit 


Miss Velma E. Heitman, Miss Ruth B. Neely, 
Miss Beatrice Preer, Miss Hildred E. Moore, Mrs. 
Rose H. Ellis, Miss Louise Russell, Miss Frances 
Hargrave, Miss Genevieve M. Kyer, Mr. E. L. 
Peterson, Mr. B. D. Roberts, Mr. W. H. Green. 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Rey. A. A. Adjahoe, Miss Adelaide Smoot, Mr. 
Howard W. Miller, Rev. D. W. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Esther Howard, Rev. L. M. Onque, Miss Hattie 
Harrison, Mr. George Peoples, Miss Lillie Gaddy, 
Miss Alsie B. Young, Miss Geneva Clement, Mr. 
George B. McCallum. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Charles E. Perry High School 


Rev. C. E. Perry, Mrs. Emma Perry, Miss H. P. 
Wallace, Miss L. Mitchell, Mr. G. R. Jordan, Miss 
M. Allen, Miss M. Davis, Mr. W. J. Latham. 


County Unit 


Meret ree lee Nirs. “Pl Le “Graham, ‘Mrs. 
Beatrice Brewington, Miss F. E. Brinson, Mrs. 
M. J. Williams, Miss S. M. Truserls, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Hayes, Miss Georgia Branche, Mrs. Mamie IL. 
Turner, Miss I. L. Burton, Rev. L. E. Rasbury, 
Miss Freda Everett, Miss L. B. Davis, Mrs. E. M. 
Dupree, Mrs. Hattie Royal, Mr. Windwor John- 
son, Mrs. C. A. Boney, Mrs. L. C. W. Manly, 
Mrs. J. N. B. Herring, Mrs. A. A. Turner, Mrs. 
M. J. Branch, Miss. Lillian Carroll, Mrs. C. C. 
Williams, Mr. C. S. Drew, Mrs. Ethel M. Raiford, 
Miss L. B. Hall, Miss Othell Faison, Miss Theo- 
dora Best, Miss A. B. Frederick, Mr. P. E. 
Williams, Miss M. M. Graves, Mrs. P. E. Wil- 
liams, Miss Maggie Stokes, Mrs. B..W. Robinson, 
Mrs. Narcissus Wells, Miss F. L. Kirby, Miss 
Viola Dixon, Mrs. Laura S. Herring, Miss Mollie 
Smith, Mrs. Mattie Pierce, Mr. C. W. Dobbins, 
Mr. C. S. DeVane, Miss H. E. Morgan, Miss Ruth 
Byrdsol, Miss Mary F. Lewis, Miss J. B. Summer- 
sett, Miss Lillian Simmons, Mr. R. H. Smith, Mrs. 
Cleo Bryant, Miss M. V. Elliott, Miss Ruth Tay- 
lor, Mr. J. E. Cromartie, Miss P. L. Bridges, Miss 
Elouise Middleton, Mrs. Ruth Trotman, Miss A. L. 
Thompson, Mrs.-D. L. Frazier, Mrs. Rossie Black- 
more, Mrs. Gertrude Wright, Miss Lucy Gavins, 
Mrs. Carrie Batts, Miss L. D. Hall, Miss B. L. 
Beaty, Miss A. J. Allen, Miss Patey Fennell, Miss 
Nellie Bryce, Mrs. Hattie Grant, Miss Lula Gregg, 
Miss Mildred P. Beamon. 


Magnolia High School Unit 


Mr. H. EB. Williams, Miss Thel. C. Cowan, Miss 
Alethia B. Carr, Miss Beulah M. Bryant, Miss 
Dora Lee Merritt, Miss Hattie R. Carlton, Miss 
Maude E. Stephens, Mr. Whittied Williams, Miss 
Gertrude Williams, Miss Pattie G. Grime. 


Douglass High School Unit 


Rey. M. S. Branch, Miss F. E. Baldwin, Miss 
Nettie G. Cooper, Miss Lillian Dafford, Miss Mil- 
dred E. Fleming, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mr. J. E. 
Early, Mr. Wm. E. Smith, Miss F. E. Telfair, 
Mrs. R. L. Williams, Mrs. M. E. Williams, Miss 
N. E. Wright. 


County Training School Unit 


Mr. J. W. Harrison, Miss Annie D. Singfield, 
Mr. B. A. Hill, Mr. Charles Chalmers, Mr. R. C. 
Brooks, Miss Mary Kornegay, Miss Mary Jane 
Thompson, Miss Maud KE. Harrison, Miss Bertha 
Baldwin, Mrs. Mary Lu Thompson. 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Lyon Park School Unit 


Mrs. Rosa D. Artis, Mrs. Nettie V. Clay, Miss 
Ethel B. Clegg, Miss Pauline F. Dawe, Miss Ruby 
B. Grissom, Miss Sarah J. Pratt, Miss Mary L. 
Stephens, Miss Alice E. Thompson, Miss Martha 
H. Williams, Miss Hortense Wilson, Miss Con- 
stance Young, Mr. G. A. Edwards. 


Hillside Park School Unit 


Prof. W. G. Pearson, Mrs. F. J. Holmes, Miss 
V. L. Jones, Mr. J. M. Schooler, Miss E. S. War- 
ren, Mrs. W. V. Curtis, Miss I. E. Coleman, Mrs. 
G. A. Winslow, Prof. J. W. Davidson, Mr. W. A. 


Peddy. ; 
N. CO. College Unit 
Dr. J. E. Shepard, Mr. Alphonso Elder, Mr. 
Charles F. Holmes, Mr. C. Tinsley Willis, Mr. 


C. G. O’Kelly, Miss Ruth G. Rush, Mr. Richard 
L. MeDougald, Miss Mabel A. Gordon, Miss Alice 
J. Juston, Mr. J. T. Taylor. 


Pearson Elementary School Unit 


Mr. E. D. Mickle, Mrs. H. M. Jenkins, Miss 
M. O. Sneed, Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Miss S. E. 
Christmas, Miss J. C. Lynch, Miss L. A. Royster, 
Miss A. M. Anderson, Miss A. M. Montgomery, 
Miss M. E. Amey, Mrs. M. E. Trice, Miss H. R. 
Durham, Miss J. F. Durham, Miss B. L. Foster, 
Miss E. M. Wilson, Miss J. E. James, Mrs. S. B. 
White, Miss J. E. Moore, Mrs. A. W. Payne, Miss 


B. L. McKelvey, Mrs. D. M. Norris, Mrs. N. L. 
Johnson, Mrs. J. T. Wheeler, Mrs. G. R. Cheek, 
Miss S. H. Cannady, Mrs. M. W. Whitehurst, 
Mrs. M. W. Amey, Miss B. S. Smith, Miss E. C. 
Malloy, Miss E. S. Mayfield, Mrs. Annis Kirby, 
Mrs. E. W. Butler, Mrs. E. R. Hubbard. 


Walltown School Unit 


Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Mrs. M. W. Gilmer, Mrs. 
L. F. Wray, Miss L. B. Spaulding, Miss C. M. 
Russell, Mrs. Mabel Watson, Miss. Georgia Doak, 
Miss Carlotta Robbins, Miss A. M. Dunigan, Mrs. 
F. K. Watkins. A 


Hickstown School Unit 


Miss Madge F. Tucker, Mrs. Mary L. Newby, 
Mrs. R. B. Humber, Mrs. A. W. Mayer. 


County Unit 


Mrs. G. H. McNeill, Rev. Geo. W. Avant, Mr. 
H. Cay Wilsons Mrs. He Ca Wilsons Mr. “Go Br 
Nixon, Mrs. C. B. Nixon, Miss Lucille Parker, 
Miss Annie L. Lyon, Miss Lola B. Harris, Miss 
Rosa Branch, Miss Julia Sowell, Rev. George E. 
Monroe, Mrs. Nellie G. Baldwin, Mr. Owen D. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Nonie Johnson, Mrs. Rosa D. Hol- 
loway, Mrs. Leona L. Smith, Mrs. Pearle D. 
Swann, Mrs. Essie M. Curry, Mrs. Mamie Daw- 
son, Mrs. Addie Gatewood, Miss Hattie B. Hicks, 
Miss Flora B. Carlton, Miss Naomia Walker, 
ee ae M. Rogers, Mrs. L. I. Parker, Mrs. 

abe 


Strudwick, Mrs. Sallie E. MHarris, Mr. 
Frank Sowell, Mrs. Dorcas T. Lay, Mrs. Lena 
Richardson. 


Hast End School Unit 


Miss B. V. Allen, Miss A. M. Faulk, Mrs. R. G. 
Gates, Miss EH. B. Hicks, Mrs. E. R. Jones, Mrs. 
B. E. McLaurin, Miss B. B. Meadows, Mrs. A. W. 
Morris, Mrs. M. G. Nance, Mrs. E. B. Pratt, Miss 
J. E. Lewis, Prof. F. D. Marshall. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro School Unit 
Mr. W. A. Pattillo, Mr. George L. Harper, Mr. 


Earl C. Burnett, Mr. William C. Pattillo, Mrs. 
M. M. Weston, Mrs. Ella W. James, Mrs. S. J. 
Pattillo, Mrs, Nannie W. Bryant, Mrs. Beatrice 


G. Parker, Mrs. Esther M. Harper, Mrs. Martha 
M. Bullock, Mrs. Josephine P. Gibson, Mrs. Mamie 
H. Fuller, Mrs. Minnie G. Woodley, Miss Catherine 
B. Anthony, Miss Addie A. Lawrence, Miss Laura 
Hammonds, Miss Helen A. Walston, Miss Pearl J. 
Ward, Miss Corinne V. Clark, Miss Florine G. 
Brandom, Miss Lillian B. Bullock, Miss Ruby A. 
Graves, Miss Dorothy L. Hinton, Miss Reba E. 
Mayo, Miss Fannie O. Bridges, Miss Christine 
Whitaker, Miss Hugenia Exum. 


Rocky Mount Schools Unit 


Mr. O. R. Pove, Mr. C. T. Edwards, Mr. James 
A. Hubbard, Miss Ophelia Sharpe, Miss Elfreda 
Sandifer, Miss Esmerald Rich, Miss Onella Davis, 
Miss Ernestine Bullock, Miss Anna E. Brown, 
Miss Elizabeth Gabriel, Miss Pocahontas Whit- 
ley, Miss Ethel Wyche, Miss Lillian Reeves, Miss 
Essie Setzer, Miss Mary L. Mackus, Miss Annie 
Dell Battle, Miss Elizabeth Pittman, Miss Thresa 
Pittman, Miss Suie Hagans, Miss Luch Prodgen, 
Miss las K. Wood, Miss Sarah Sorrell, Miss Mary 
C. Porter, Miss Lillian Smith, Miss Annie R. 
Williams, Miss Annie K. Flournoy, Miss Nettie 
Townseid, Miss Eloise Cooper, Miss Annie Black, 
Miss S. GC. Baskerville, Miss Fannie Taylor, Miss 
Mary Gaynor, Miss Lul T. Walker, Miss Arabelle 
Peace, Miss Petty L Brown, Miss Nettie Drake, 
Miss Mary McKoy, Miss Annie L. Whitehead, Miss 
Nannie Battle, Miss Ethel Lucas, Miss Corlease 
Frazier, Miss Lendora Yancey, Mrs. Cora A. 
Battle, Miss Ruth Evans, Miss Vinie Murry, Miss 
Helen Redding, Miss Mary Wimberley, Miss Lena 
Daves, Miss Gertrude Alexander. 


Bricks Unit 
Mr. T. S. Inborden, Miss Mary Alexander. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Atkins High School Unit 


Mr. George L. Allen, Miss Selena E. Anderson, 
Miss Beatrice D. Armistead, Mr. Samuel J. 
Baker, Mr. Lucian S. Brown, Miss Irma L. Bur- 
well, Mr. J. Leonard Cary, Miss Peresa L. Clarke, 
Mr. J. W. Clay, Miss Tessie V. Davidson, Mr. 
A. R. Dawson, Miss Marguerite G. Diffay, Miss 
Alice T. Durham, Mr. J. O. Ellis, Mr. Walter oO. 
Gill, Miss Eleanor D. Hairston, Miss Georgie F. 
Hall, Mr. Otis T. Hosue, Mr. I. Boyd Holden, 
Mr. J. B. Jeffries, Mr. C. C. Lassiter, Miss Char- 
lotte W. Lytle, Miss Sara Alice Mullen, Mr. Geo. 
F. Newell, Mr. J. W. Paisley, Jr., Mr. I. P. Perry, 
Mr. T. F. Poag, Mr. Royal W. Puryear, Miss 
Mary H. Robinson, Mr. William H. Stepp, Miss 
Ethel M. Stith, Miss Annie Mae Thompson, Miss 
Margaret J. Turner, Mr. Togo D. West, Mr. 
Ernest F. Wilson, Mr. Chauncey G. Winston, Miss 
Bessie C. Woodland, Mr. J. A. Carter. 


Woodland Avenue School Unit 


Mr. Irene L. Willis, Mrs. Mary K. McCurry, 
Mrs. Nora L. Lewis, Miss Margratha Chambers, 
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Miss Mavis E. Osborne, Miss Gertrude Boger, Miss 
E. Faye Cashe, Mrs. Vivian M. Hatihazn, Mrs. 
Mannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Eliza E. Bingham, Mrs. 
Birdie G. Robinson, Prof. R. W. Brown. 


Kimberley Park School Unit 
Mr. J. W. Paisley, Miss Ida Mauney. 


Teachers College Unit 


Dr. S. G. Atkins, Mr. Francis L. Atkins, Mrs. 
O. P. Atkins, Miss Pauline L. Best, Mr. B. A. 
Bianchi, Mr. T. J. Brown, Mr. William F. But- 
ler, Mr. E. A. Cox, Miss D. S. Dent, Miss M. E. 
Dunlap, Miss E. B. Hendricks, Mr. J. W. Holmes, 
Jr., Miss Lucy D. Jackson, Mr. Charles M. Jen- 
kins, Mr. G. L. Johnson, Mrs. M. E. Kennedy, 
Miss C. B. Moore, Miss Roberta O. Peddy, Mr. 
W. H. Powell, Mr. E. E. Reed, Miss Alice A. 
Smith, Mr. A. I. Terrell, Miss Louise B. Terry, 
Mrs. Pauline Williams, Miss G. J. Willoughby, 
Mr. C. I. Withrow, Mrs. C. I. Withrow. 


Columbian Heights School Unit 


Mr. A. H. Anderson, Miss E. M. Neal, Mrs. F. 
T. Reynolds, Miss BE. Ll. Carter, Miss EH. C. 
Spencer, Miss R. E. Diggs, Miss EH. M. Shelton, 
Mrs. E. G. Simpson, Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss E. L. 
Wentz, Mr. O. L. Foy, Mrs. M. E. Paisley, Mrs. 
H. L. Christian, Miss I. R. Brown, Mrs. Belle D. 
McCorkle, Miss T. M. Hargrave, Mrs. L. G. Wil- 
kins, Mrs. W. H. Kennedy, Mrs. L. B. Williams, 
Mrs. S. H. Claybon, Mrs. I. L. Pannell, Mrs. V. 
P. Sadler, Miss B. J. Johnson, Miss Anne M. 


Cooke. 
14th Street School Unit 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Miss Irma Lee Banks, 
Miss Gladys N. Booker, Miss Ernestine Brown, 
Miss Letha Mae Brown, Mr. George B. Christian, 
Miss U. Beatrice Collins, Miss Annie Laura Cook, 
Miss Inez DeVane, Mrs. Essie O. Donohue, Miss 
Florence Eaton, Miss Mamie B. Faithful, Mrs. 
Esther B. Fountain, Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Miss 
Eleanor V. Garrett, Mr. JeRoyd W. Greene, 
Miss Lizzette Hairston, Mrs. Ella D. Haith, Mr. 
Demby C. Hobson, Miss Mamie A. Howell, Mr. 
Edward O. Hunt, Mrs. Agnes M. Lee, Miss Mary 
E. Lunsford, Miss Viola Lynch, Mrs. Cornelia H. 
McConney, Miss Rosella McKinnie, Miss Viola M. 
McKnight, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss Victoria 
A. Morris, Miss Piccola L. Morrow, Miss Rosa 
Belle O’Kelly, Miss Wilhelmena Parker, Miss Eva 
R. Patterson, Miss Minnie E. Patterson, Miss 
Hazelle Ransom, Miss Esther Robinson, Miss 
Myra A. Rosemon, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Miss 
Juanita Smith, Mr. Samuel C. Smith, Mrs Minnie 
D. Turner, Mrs. Bertha H. Wallace, Miss Curlie 
Lee Walls, Miss Emily F. Wentz, Miss Josie 
Belle White. 

County Unit 


Miss M. P. Houston, Miss Annie Beck, Mrs. 
Irene Lowery, Miss Willie Scales, Miss Clara Ellis, 
Mrs. Edmonia Henderson, Mr. Walker Henderson, 
Miss Irene Pace, Mr. Robert Turen, Miss D. B. 
Paterson, Miss Carrie Rickert, Mrs. A. P. Greene, 
Mrs. Barbara Alexander, Mr. Edward Hill, Mrs. 
Carrie Godde, Mrs. Marian Black, Mrs. Beulah 
Evans, Mrs. Joyce Mouney, Mrs. Lillie B. Stulk, 
Mr. A. B. Reynolds, Mrs. Pearle Grier, Mrs. Ethel 


Hill, Mrs. Lena Brindle, Miss Creola Wagstaff, 
Mrs. Lovie Eaton, Mrs. M. E. Ross, Mr. T. R. 
Matthews, Mrs. Annie Rivera, Mrs. Nell Wright, 
Mrs. Blanche Wooten, Mrs. Annie Thomas, Mrs. 


Evelyn Phillips, Miss Marian Lash. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
County Unit 


Rey. J. P. Mangum, Miss Elsie M. Baptiste, 
Miss Q. Elizabeth Dunston, Miss A. O. Haywood, 
Mr. Harold BE. Jones, Mrs. C. B. Pearson Cannady, 


Mrs. Daisy V. Long, Miss Zena V. Hill, Miss 
Eleanor Ratley, Mrs. Ida’ B. Brooks, Mrs. M. H. 
McCrimmon, Rey. H. T. McFadden, Miss Annie 


G. Person, Mrs. Carrie S. Hawkins, Miss Eliza- 
beth Rawlins, Mr. Zollie Hill, Miss Athalee White, 
Miss Matie White, Miss Hudie Sills, Mrs. Novella 
Alston, Miss Okellan Grant, Mr. Thomas Alston, 
Mrs. Carrie B. Young, Mr. C. C. Clarke, Mrs. 
Sarah Williams. 


County Training School Unit 
Mr. J. E. McNair, Miss Mary L. Hill, Miss 
Beatrice Jones, Miss Evelyn Baptiste, Miss Car- 
men McKnizht, Miss Mary Littlejohn, Miss Annie 


Mitchener, Miss Priscilla Murray, Miss Ruth May- 
field, Miss Lucile Watson. 


GASTON COUNTY 
Lincoln Academy Unit 
Rev. Edward Ricks, Dr. O. Faduma, Mrs. L. E. 


Ricks, Miss Louise Arrington, Mrs. D. DeBerry, 
Miss G. C. Gorum. 


Highland High School Unit 


Miss Pauline Biggars, Mr. W. G. Byars, Miss 
Minnie Blue, Miss Z. B. Caldwell. Miss Sarah 
Costner, Miss Annie L. Davis, Miss Sadie Doug- 
lass, Miss M. L. Dendy, Mr. E. L. Dunn, Miss 
Cleo Farris, Miss Emma Gill, Mr. C. L. Moore, 
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Mr. B. Pagon, Miss D. E. Peoples, Miss H. E. 
Powers, Miss M. Pryor, Miss N. N. Ramseur, 
Miss Rosa Smith, Miss H. E. Townsend, Mr. J. G. 
Whitehead, Mr. T. C. Tillman. 


County Unit 
Mr. C. B. Stewart. 


GATES COUNTY 
County Training School Unit 


Mr. T. S. Cooper, Mr. T. Fred Allen, Mr. Rich- 
mond P. Carr, Mrs. J. G. Cooper, Miss E. Bernice 
Polson, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, Miss Nannie Hyman, 
Miss Ethel Terry, Mrs. R. A. Cooper, Mr. R. S. 
Cooper, Miss J. E. Bonner, Mr. Alonzo V. Slade, 
Mr. N. M. Douglass, Mrs. Pattie Brinkley, Mr. 
H. L. Mitchell, Miss Maude O. Liley. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Mary Potter School Unit 


Miss D. E. Peace, Dr. G. C. Shaw, Rev. H. S. 
Davis, Miss M. B. Sullivan, Rev. W. G. Anderson, 
Miss M. P. Sharpe, Miss C. C. Burton, Miss M. A. 
Tucker, Mr. Marcus H. Boulware, Miss I. M. 
Moore, Mrs. G. C. Shaw, Mrs. O. V. Norman, Mrs. 
H. S. Davis, Mr. T. L. Hicks, Miss H. M. Bolden, 
Miss Matilda Rees, Mr. G, L. Crews. 


County Unit 
Miss A. Lorena Suitt. 


GREENE COUNTY 
County Training School Unit 


Mrs. S. P. Armstrong, Miss Willie D. Carroll, 
Miss Inez Edwards, Miss Mildred Fox, Mrs. 
Thelma McKethan, Miss V. J. Hollon, Mr. T. A. 
Parker, Miss Sallie L. Sasser, Mr. L. H. Smith, 
Jr., Miss S. M. Smith, Miss Hallie L. Thompson. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


Bennett College Unit 


President David D. Jones, Mrs. Susie W. Jones, 
Dean F. Marcellus Staley, Miss Clara F. Rogers, 
Miss Belma F. Bell, Miss Belle C. Tobias, Miss 
Marylou Jackson, Miss Willa B. Player, Miss 
Bertie L. Jones, Miss Blanche R. Raiford. 


Washington Street School Unit 


Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, Miss W. H. Knuckles, Mrs. 
G. T. Simkins, Miss S. C. Gilmer, Miss A. F. 
West, Miss L. M. Dean, Mrs. C. T. Forney, Mrs. 
G. D. Woods, Miss C. J. Suggs, Miss S. M. Oliver, 
Miss I. S. Jones, Mrs. L. D. Holt, Miss B. C. Me- 
Lean, Miss M. F. McConnell, Mrs. D. S. Enoch, 
Mrs. Lottie Morrow, Mrs. E. M. Barnes, Mrs. 
E. D. Holloman, Mrs. L. C. Tarpley, Miss N. F. 
Wright, Mr. J. A. McKee, Miss S. M. Miller, Mr. 
W. L. Jones, Mrs. N. C. Jones, Mr. Thomas W. 


Cowan. 
Dudley High School Unit 


Miss G. F. Allison, Mr. D. L. Boger, Miss J. H. 
Caldwell, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Miss M. A. Colson, 
Mrs. D. W. Hall, Miss G. T. James, Mr. H. P. 
Jewell, Miss C. V. Kimbrough, Mr. J. S. Leary, 
Miss A. O Morrow, Mrs. I. G. Minor, Mr. N. E. 
McLean, Miss A. L. Powell, Mr. E. L. Raiford, 
Mr. J. A. Tarpvley, Miss B. M. Taylor, Mr. W. F. 
Taylor, Miss E. M. Thompson. 


J.C. Price School Unit 


Mrs. EK. P. Dean, Mrs. M. J. Roberts, Miss G. G. 
Martin, Miss C. B. Minor, Miss L. J. Nelson, 
Miss H. B. Holmes, Miss P. W. Woods. Miss 
A. E. Stewart, Miss N. B. Bolden, Miss C. L. 
McCollough, Miss L. H. Dillard, Miss O. I. 
Wallace, Mr. A. H. Peeler. 


Jacksonville School Unit 


Mrs. A. B. Moore, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, 
Mr. M. V. Pope, Mr. D. Keck, Miss S. E. Payne, 
Miss C. E. Hill, Miss W. E. Greene, Mrs. S. E. 
Byarm. 

High Point Unit 

Mr. E. E. Curtright. 


Palmer Memorial Institute Unit 

Miss Florence T. Butler. Miss Mildred V. 
Danie’s, Mr. Charles A. Grant, Mr. Herbert 
M. Holloway, Miss Inita G. Johnson, Miss Julia 
G. MacBeth, Miss Willa McIver, Miss Nathaniel 
V. Sims, Miss Lillian Triplett, Dr. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown. 

County Unit 

Mrs. M. C. Faulkner, Mr. Ralph Faulkner, 
Mrs. A. H. Peeler, Miss Sallie Jones, Mrs. V. 
W. Webb, Mrs. Carrie D. Ellis, Mr. Thomas 
W. Cowan, Mrs. Ove Bigelow, Miss L. A. Shoff- 
ner, Miss Mattie L. Crows. 

A. & T. College Unit 

Prof. S. B. Simmons, Prof. T. B. Jones, Mr. 
B. H. Crutcher, Mrs. Dazelle F. Lowe, Miss 
Fannie Beatty, Mr. F. A. Mayfield, Mr. John 
W. Mitchell, Mr. C. E. Dean, Mr. W. T. Gibbs. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mr. ©. GC. Clark. Mrs. C. C. Clark, Mrs. L. E. 
Shields, Miss' B. T. Shields, Mrs. Blanche Smith, 
Mrs. Ida Warrick, Mrs. Iowa B. Johnston, 
Miss Jessie Mae Williams, Mrs. Bessie C. Smith. 


HARNETT COUNTY 
County Unit 


Rev. R. F. Jamerson, Miss Malissa McDoug- 
ald, Mrs. Mary Saunders, Miss Ida Wright, Mrs. 
E. L. Cameron, Mrs. L. S. Herring, Mr. J. S. 
Spivey, Miss Vera Chalmers, Mrs. Rolista Me- 
Koy, Miss Addie S. Street, Mr. F. A. Ledbetter, 
Mrs. Mary McLean, Mr. L. B. Hampton, Miss 
Lacola McLean, Mrs. Viola McNeill, Miss I. G. 
Black, Miss Beatty, Mr. J. J. Smith, Miss Addie 
Swann, Miss Mary E. Taylor, Miss F. E. Rag- 
land, Miss L. E. Brinkley. 


County Training School Unit 


Prof. J. T. Turner, Miss A. Grove, Miss E. E. 
Hawkins, Mr. J. M. Hodge, Miss S. M. Rudd, 
Mr. A. McKay, Miss E. Thomas, Miss E. Gar- 
rett, Miss L, L. Culbreth, Miss D. L. Riddick, 


Mrs. I. S. Byrdsol, Mrs. A. Martin, Miss Rosa 
Byrdsol, Mrs. M. L. Carden, Miss R. Powley, 
Miss S. Guess, Miss P. Smith, Miss M. Smith. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School Unit 


Dr. C. S. Brown, Mr: 
Hugh C. Freeland, Mr. 


Samuel F. Lewis, Mr. 
C. S. Yeates, Mr. M. A. 


McKinney, Mr. Robert W. Boley, Mrs. Addie 
L. Weaver, Mrs. Addie L. Lawrence, Mrs. Min- 
nie L. Futrell, Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Mrs. 
Florence A. Avant, ‘Mrs. Alice B. Scott, Miss 
Clarice Hall, Miss Emma E. Williams, Miss 


Eunice H. Brown, Miss Sallie Y. Bizzell, 
Alene B. Weaver, Mrs. Amaza J. Reid, 
Josephine M. Clanton. 


County Unit 


Zeora Smith, Mrs. Albina Brown, 
Lavinia Harrell, Miss Hattie Beverly, Miss Ka- 
tie Sears, Miss Josephine Valentine, Mrs. Fan- 
nie Sawyer, Miss Annie M. Reynolds, Rev. E. D. 
Harrell, Miss Rosa Robinson, Miss Symera New- 
some, Miss Julia Garrett, Miss Georgia Hall, 
Miss Mildred Newsome, Miss Arleen Mitchell, Mrs. 
K. M. Hart. Mrs. Agnes Weaver. Mr. Luke 
Moore, Mrs. Eliza Yeates, Miss Rebecca Vaughan, 
Miss Mary E. Staton, Miss Timie Wynn, Miss 
Irene Newsome, Miss Ila Butler, Mrs. Ida Scott, 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Mrs. 


Mrs. Florence Hollomon, Mrs. Beaulah Griffin, 
Mr. Henry D. Cooper, Mr. Dallas Spruill, Mrs. 
Amphia Spruill, Mrs. Albania J. Scott, Mrs. 
Gertrude Strayhorne, Miss Cora V. Lee, Miss 
Flossie Stephenson, Mrs. Louvenia Rouson, Rev. 
G. T. Rouson, Mrs. India White, Miss Annie 


Stephenson, Mrs. Amanda Cherry, Mrs. Candace 
Holloman, Mrs. Mattie Holloman, Mrs. Lela 
B. Patterson, Miss Mollie Watson, Mr. Theodore 
Hall, Miss Bessie Chavis, Miss Emma _ Hall, 
Mrs. Irabelle Riddick, Mrs. Mariah Newsome, 
Miss Mabel Debnam, Miss Fostina Worthington, 
Mrs. A. E. Somerville, Miss Arde!le Garett, Mrs. 
Viola Chavis, Miss Maggie M. Lewis, Miss Eve- 
lyn R. Lewis, Miss Trolie Brown, Mrs. Julia 
Cherry, Miss Della Dozier, Miss Donie M. Hill, 
Miss Dicie Hall, Mrs. Lillian Everett. 


HOKE COUNTY 
Mr. D. P. Seurlock. 


IREDELL COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Mildred Feemster, Miss Eloise Murray, 
Miss Miriam Smith, Miss Beaulah Spann, Miss 
Maggie Wood, Miss Margaret Harris, Miss Lois 


Carson, Miss Allie Coble, Miss Mildred Reid, 
Miss Lumaria Sherrill, Miss Joevlyn Hamme, 
Miss Amazie Goodman, Miss Estelle Young, Mrs. 
Lottie Barber, Mrs Mildred Holt, Mrs. Ida Ram- 
seur, Mrs. Georgia Coble, Mrs. Odessa Carr, Mrs. 
Thelma Chambers, Mrs. Irene Cowan Ellis, Mrs. 


Lula Lord, Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Mr. H. H. 
Blackburn, Mr. J. A. Ramseur, Mr. Alonzo R. 
Lord, Mr. M. H. Harrington, Mrs. Geneva Mil- 


ler, Mrs. Sadie P. Murdock, Mrs. Willie M. West- 
moreland, Mrs. Isabel Wilkins, Mrs. Mary N. 
Morrison, Rev. H. T. Henry, Rev. H. M. Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Emma M. Lucky. 


Morningside High School Unit 


Prof. C. W. Foushee, Mrs. A. J. Foushee, Mr. 
F. A. Toliver, Mrs. A. P. Toliver, Mr. J. Royal 
Browning, Miss A. F. Mazwell, Mrs. L. M. Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. M. B. Hollowell, Miss A. E. Welborne, 
Mrs. C. L. Suggs, Miss C. ©. Williams, Mrs. 
C. M. Abernathy, Miss L L. Headen, Mrs. L. P. 
Croom, Miss B. L. Sherrill, Miss A. L. Littlejohn. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Short Journey School Unit 
Mrs. E. J. Cooper, Miss Ione Vinson. 


October, 1934 


Selma Group 


Mr. W: J: McLean, Mrs. W. J. McLean, Mr. 
T. M. Garris. 


County Training School Unit 


Miss Amelia J. Parks, Miss Bennie Grice, 
Miss Lucile A. Haywood, Miss Mittie Hammonds, 
Miss Gertrude Alexander, Mr. W. R. Collins, Mrs. 
Maggie M. Gardner. 


JONES COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Marietta Meares, Mr. Henry L. Price, 
Miss Lulu V. Brooks, Mrs. Lily McDaniel, Mrs. 
Nora Thurston, Mrs. Mary S. Wynn, Miss Zil- 
phia Kinsy, Mr. F. B. Holt, Miss Robena Stan- 
ley, Mr. T. J. Bynum, Mrs. Julia Bynum, Miss 
Emma Charles, Miss Mazie Wilder, Miss Louise 
Dillahant, Miss G. M. Fisher, Mr. B. W. Wynn, 
Miss T. N. Miller, Mrs. Annetta Franks, Mrs. 
Bertha Cheston. 


County Training School Unit 


Mr. H. L. Price, Miss M. L. Meares, Miss T. N. 
Mullen, Mr. L. F. McDaniel, Mrs. L. F. Mc- 
Daniel, Miss L. V. Brooks, Miss G. M. Fisher, 
Mrs. T. W. Thurston, Mr. B. W. Wynn, Mrs. M. 


Brown, 
LEE COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mr. Charles E. Fort, Mr. W. B. Wicker, Miss 
Patsy P. Robinson, Miss A. L. Owen, Miss Rob- 
bie L. Hammond, Miss C. E» Dawson, Mrs. H. P. 
Nicholson, Mrs. C. S. Jamerson, Miss M. E. 
McKoy, Miss C. G. Sandifer, Mr. Jethro R. 
Henry, Miss L. B. McMillan, Miss A. Ree Kirby, 
Mrs. L. W. Boykin, Mrs. L. B. Lightner, Mrs. 
Cleopatra M. Blue, Mr. R. G. Perry, Miss 
Martha Goldston, Mr. W. H. Monroe, Mrs. Maria 
D. Emerson, Mrs. Alma Taylor, Miss Annie Tyson, 


Mrs. E. R. Garner, Mrs. S. J. McMillan, Miss 
Georgia L. Turner, Mr. J. E. McMillan, Miss 
Alma L. Bland, Mr. A. T. Tuck, Mrs. Callie 


Tuck, Mrs. Ethel H. Haywood. 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Adkin High School Unit 


Mr: J. 7EF A. Smith, Mr> Hs S.° Smith; ‘Mrs: 
O. B. Roper, Miss M. F. Frey, Miss Esther M. 


Greene. 2 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
County Unit 
Miss Avis Downing, Miss Inez Smith, Mrs. 


Louise King, Mrs. Annie Loritts, Mr. A. L. 
Tutt, Mrs. Mamie G. Tutt, Miss Anna B. Hart, 
Mrs. Nora B. Hedrick, Miss Helen Woods, Mrs. 
Maggie Webster, Mrs. C. A. Cherry, Miss Car- 
rie Carson, Mrs. S. J. Crawford, Miss Rosa Gas- 
ton, Miss Alice Bennett, Mr. James Evans, Miss 
Ethel Price, Mr. W. G. Moore. 


MARTIN COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Annie Moore, Miss Mary E. Andrews, 
Mr. Ralph Keys, Mrs. Almeta Good, Miss Emma 
Dawson, Miss Viola Davis, Miss H. A. Haughton, 
Miss Alma Pritchard, Miss L. C. McFadden. 


Williamston High School Unit 


Miss Lela S. Chambers, Mrs. Augusta lL. 
Hayes, Miss Willia R. Blue, Miss Blonnie Elli- 
son, Miss Hulah V. McCloud, Miss Rhodema N. 
Hines, Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Mrs. Dollie E. Pat- 
tillo, Mr. James A. Holley, Miss Doretha E. 
Slade, Miss Nora R. Cherry, Miss Alma H. 


Duer, Mr. E. J. Hayes. 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Myers Street School Unit 


Miss Estelle Arthur, Mrs. Octavia Boyden, 
Miss Frances Brown, Miss Willie Mae Gist, Miss 
Ella Gormley, Miss Jessie Kincaid, Miss Ruth 
Mayfield, Miss Annie M. McKee, Miss Lila Me- 
Pherson, Miss Mildred North, Mrs. B. C. Patter- 


son, Mrs. Willie Perry, Miss Minnie Phifer, 
Miss Lillian Rudisill, Miss Hattie Russell, Miss 
Frances Sampson, Mrs. D. E. Williamson, Miss 


Mabel Wyche, Miss Mary Wyche. 
Morgan School Unit 


Mrs. KE. R. Anderson, Miss Luvenia Douglas, 
Miss Willie Mae Rudisil, Miss Catherine E. 
Hairston, Mrs. Floretta D. Gunn, Miss Vivian 
B. Shute. 


Biddleville School Unit 


Miss Lenora Byers, Mrs. Rosa G. Love, Miss 
Edna Stinson, Miss Ionia L. Shute, Mrs. Frances 
Witherspoon, Miss S. Ogeechee Perrin, Mrs. L. G. 


Warren. 
Alexander Street School Unit 
Miss J. B. Wallace, Miss B. W. Tyson, Miss 
H. B. Bampfield, Mrs. L. Young Harris, Mrs. 
M. Taylor Brewington, Miss W. M. Price, Miss 


I. E. Eison, Miss A. E. Stevenson. 


October, 1934 


Hill Street School Unit 


Mrs. Inez Newkirk, Mrs Cora T. Booton, Miss 
Mary lL. Cousar, Miss Lillian M. Perry, Miss 
Thelma J. Harris, Miss Vennetta T. Grier, Miss 
Beulah D. Moore, Miss Louise N. Kirkland. 


Fairview School Unit 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. 
A. M. James, Mrs. M. M. Adams, Mrs O. J. 
Tate, Mrs. M. D. McLaughlin, Mrs. G. E. Yancey, 
Mrs. V. L. Ferguson, Miss Q E. Campbell, Miss 
D. E. Young, Miss H. S. Anderson, Miss M. M. 
Reid, Miss E. E. Morris, Miss F. E. Partee, Miss 
B. M. Fitch, Miss D. E. Fletcher, Miss C. J. 
Jackson, Miss M. Jackson, Miss M. L. Andrews, 
Miss J. M. Croome, Miss B. L. Caviness, Miss 
L. C. Mason, Miss C. M. Cathey. 


Johnson C. Smith University Unit 


Mr. C. F. Atkins, Mr. J. J. Adam, Mr. William 
C. Donnell, Mr. E. L. Rann, Mr. O. A. Steele, 
Mr. Maurice E. Thomasson, Mr. William E. Grif- 
fin, Dr. R. L. Douglass, Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Mrs. 
H. L. McCrorey, Dean T. E. McKinney, Mr. Nor- 
man R. Bolden, Mr. Thom Faulkner, Dr. T. A. 
Long, Miss Carrie L. Ramseur, Mr. Bertram L. 
Woodruff. 


Second Ward High School Unit 


Mr. Clinton L. Blake, Mr. William E. Baptiste, 
Miss M. A. Brodie, Mr. Otis Buffaloe, Mr. Ken- 
neth H. Diamond, Mr. J. E. Grigsby, Mr. Hodge 
D. Johnson, Miss Marie S. Lindsay, Miss Gaynelle 
J. Manns, Mr. Wm. H. Moreland, Miss Charlotte 
R. Norwood, Miss Selena Robinson, Mrs. Julia B. 
Stinson, Mrs. Annie W. Warner, Miss Lillie Belle 
Watkins, Mr. Frederick L. Wiley, Miss Ethel A. 
Wyche, Miss Minnie Banner, Mrs. Pearl E. Diggs, 
Miss Coragreene Johnstone, Miss Jessie M. Burns. 


-MOORE COUNTY 


Southern Pines Unit 
Miss K. W. Burt. 


Berkley School Unit 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. Mary L. McRae, Miss 
Cleo Clark, Miss Callie Martin. 


~ County Unit 


Mr. A. S. Gaston, Mrs. A. L. Gaston, Miss M. V. 
Byrd, Mr. John Person, Mrs. Glenna McKethan, 
Mrs. Imogene Crawford, Miss Blanche Foushee. 


Pinckney High School Unit 


Mr. A. C. Pinckney, Mr. R. O. Taylor, Miss 
J. G. Green, Miss N. M. Jackson, Miss Priscilla 
Person, Mrs. Dayte Blue, Miss E. L. Barrett, Mr. 
Park E. Parker. 


NASH COUNTY 


County Training School Unit 


Mr. W. L. Greene, Mrs. W. L. Greene, Mrs. 
C. T. Edwards, Miss Leah L. Gorham, Miss Mabel 
B. Jones, Miss Mabel B. Coote, Mrs. Ruth Price 
Roberts. 

Spring Hope Unit 


Mr. D. A. Thomas, Miss Naomi L. Smith, Mr. 


M. GC. Hill, Miss P. R. Haywood, Miss J. G. 
Slater. ; 
County Unit 

Mrs. Blanche Bostic, Mrs. Annie E. Singleton, 


Miss Christine B. Wells, Mr. R. James Johnson. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Peabody Primary School Unit 


Miss Sara BE. Avant, Mrs. Mary J. Brown, Miss 
Helen E. Cannady, Miss Dorothy M. Dodd, Mrs. 
Anna A. DeVaughn, Miss Anna M. Gill, Miss Let- 
tie M. Hardy, Miss Katie L. Hooper, Mrs. Rosa Cc. 
Lane, Mrs. Susie H. Mallette, Miss Mozelle McGhee, 
Miss Edna F. Moore, Mrs. Nettie M. Green, Miss 
Alice Ormond, Mrs. Susie L. Perkins, Miss Ida B. 
Randall, Mrs. Marguerite J. Rogers, Mrs. Sarah 
W. Seott, Mrs. Mayme E. Scott, Mrs. Ethel iB. 
Telfair, Mrs. Lucile O. Washington, Miss Armita 
B. Whitemon, Mrs. Eliza B. Wolst, Mr. Hannah 
E. Kelly. 


Williston Industrial School Unit 


Mr. F. J. Rogers, Miss Jane Burnett, Miss 
Bettie Graves, Miss Leonard Green, Miss Eliza- 
beth Green, Mr. C. M. Haithman, Mrs. Blanche 


B. Harris, Mrs. Effie T. Harlee, Miss A. Ruth 
Hall, Mr. Earl Hemby, Miss Sadie Hooper, Miss 
Margaret Johnson, Miss Florence Kelly, Mrs. 


Annie King, Mrs. Alice W. Lofton, Miss Nada R. 
McDonald, Miss Ruby Mitchell, Mrs. Byron Pur- 
year, Mrs. Catherine Robinson, Miss Elizabeth 
Sadgwar, Miss Rosa A. Scott, Miss Lucille Simon, 
Mrs. Edith B. Stewart, Mrs. Ellen N. Story, Miss 
Hettie M. Story, Mr. Booker T. Washington, Mr. 
Rudolph Webber, Miss Fannie White. 


Williston Primary School Unit 


Miss Hazel Lee Thomas, Miss Ida A. Mclver, 
Miss Mary E. Johnson, Miss Sarah Sullivan, Miss 


Arabelle MacRae, Miss Daisy L. Brown, Mrs. 
Mary R. Belden, Miss Marie M. Tucker, Miss 
Sylvia H. Willis, Mrs. Carrie J. Moore, Mrs. L. 
Gladys Whiteman, Miss Ali¢ee B. Williams, Miss 
Annie L. Moore, Miss Katherine S. Crawley, Miss 
Frances R. Drew, Miss Rosa B. Shaw, Miss A. 
Lenora Williams, Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Mr. C. Howe 
McDonald, Miss Mary L. Lofton. 


County Unit 


Miss Louise Howze, Mr. William Blount, Miss 
Elsie Colvin, Miss Katie Mae Davis, Miss Sarah 
Wi'son, Miss Lula Cobb, Mrs. Louise Williams 
Lee, Mrs Mary H. McFarland, Miss Essie Rich- 
ardson, Miss Mamie Brown, Miss Ruth Henry, 
Mrs. Lula Evans Mack, Mrs. Elizabeth Perry, 
Mrs. Eliza Johnson, Mrs. Lillie Billingslea, Mrs. 
Annie Webber, Miss Carrie Lane, Miss Ada 
McKoy, Miss Fannie Cutler McCombs, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Lofton, Miss Lillian Saunders, Mrs. Martha 
Emanuel, Mrs. Isabel Barnhill. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


County Training Sehool Unit 


Prof. J. C. Ramsey, Mrs. Kathleen Ramsey, 
Mrs. Alice Person, Mrs. Naomi Person, Mr. Bert 
Newsom, Miss Ethel Sadler. 


County Unit 


Mr. E. B. Sugg, Mrs. Ollie Sugg, Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Harding, Miss Mabel Joyner, Mr. C. B. 
Paige, Miss Theressa Blount, Mrs. Clyde Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Ella G. Sykes, Miss Roberta Boyce, 
Mrs. Sallie A. Brown, Miss Thelma Lawrence, 
Mrs. Annie Deans, Miss Lillian Wall, Mr. E. P. 
Tann, Mr. George Harrell, Miss Benah Phillips, 
Mrs. Novella Branch. Mr. N. K. Dunn, Mrs. 
Luch Dunn, Miss Louvenia Alston, Mrs. Ruth 
Boone, Miss. Bertha Lambertson, Mrs. Armit- 
tie Johnson, Mrs. Alice M. Morgan, Mrs. Ethel 
Patterson, Mrs. Collie F. Johnson, Mrs. Syd- 
ney Hill, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Mrs. Bernice Ashe, 
Mrs. Malinda Hinson, Mrs. Essie Scott, Miss 
Kathlyn Lassiter, Mrs. Hattie Williams, Mr. J. 
Rice, Mr. Joseph C. Taylor, Miss Verlie Coker, 
Miss Helen Williams, Mrs. Ruby Scott, Miss Wil- 
lie M. Jeffries, Mrs. Emma P. Powell, Mrs. Pennie 
E. Taylor, Miss Maretta Carter, Miss Annie Mae 
Perey, Mrs. Almeta Blacknall, Miss Willie M. 
Bright, Mrs. Ruth Jacobs. 


Seaboard School Unit 


Prof. J. N. Gill, Miss M. E. Johnson, 
Mary Murphy, Mrs. Eliza Young. 


Rich Square Institute Unit 


Rev. W. 8. Creecy, Mrs Susie M. Creecy, Miss 
Blanche G. Reid, Miss Margaret Darden, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hardy. Miss Fannie Kee, Miss Elsie 
Simpson, Miss Maude M. Cherry, Mr. John Bul- 
lock. 


Mrs. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


County Training School Unit 
Mr. H. M. Holmes, Mrs. N. M. Snipes. 


Hillsboro School Unit 


Miss Eugenia Faribalt, Miss Rebecca Fari- 
balt, Mr. B. F. Chavis. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Agnes O. Whitted, Miss 
Miss Hassie Vanhook. 


PAMLICO COUNTY 


Mr. Hannah V. McDonald, Mrs. 
Miss Rosetta Ellison, Miss Almet Ganus, Mrs. 
Lula Jarman, Miss Carrie Smith, Miss Ivory 
Wilson, Miss Lillian Mumford, Miss Dominion 
Wilson, Mr. W. H. Pattillo. Mr. W. A. Hill, 
Mrs. Mabel Lawson, Mrs. Thelma Aldrich Law- 
rence, Miss G. B. Murnhy, Mr. George Stanley, 
Miss Altelkie Wilson, Mr. Henry Williams, Miss 
Bethania Fortescue, Mr. J. J. Cherry. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Normal School Unit 
Dean S. D. Williams, President J. H. Bias, Mr. 
James A. Clarke. 


PENDER COUNTY 


Burgaw High School Unit 


Prof. C. F. Pope, Mrs. Lizzie B. Pope, Miss 
Ruth P. Pope, Mrs. Floretta S. Blount, Miss 
Carrie J. Bell, Miss Lillian Andrews, Mr. George 
Telfair. 


Annie Cole, 


Rosa_ Gibbs, 


County Training School Unit 
Prof. John T. Daniel, Mr. S. C. Anderson, Mrs. 


Venetta W. Anderson, Mr. J. Rudolph Moore, 
Mrs. Katie A. Mallette, Mr. Theodore M. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. Hattie V. Gattison, Mrs. Cora P. 
Ringer, Miss Malessa C. McNeil, Mrs. Anna C. 


Williams, Miss Margaret J. Ezzell, Miss Odesser 
M. Elliote, Miss Goldie B. Dunston. 
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County Unit 


Mrs. Harriet B. Boyce, Miss Ludia Dixon, Mrs. 
Janie Newkirk Bannerman, Mr. Robert A. Swett, 
Mr. Major Bowden, Miss Hattie Alderman, Miss 
Rebecca J. Simpson, Miss Ruth Wilkins, Mrs. 
Mary D. Stanford. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Martha E. Lee, Mr. Albert Jonden, Prof. 
W. J. Thompson, Prof. K. A. Williams, Miss 
Kizzie V. Overton, Miss Armetta Tann, Miss 
Marian Branch. 


PERSON COUNTY 
County Training School Unit 
Miss Hila H. Hayes, Mr. J. R. Thomas. 


PMT COUN AY 
Greenville City Schools Unit 


Miss Annie H. Armstrong, Miss Cherie E. 
Faison, Mrs. P. K. Barnhill, Miss Olga L. Bat- 
tle, Miss Doris M. Belle, Mrs. Nena W. Cherry, 
Mr. W. H. Davenport, Miss Ochia P. Dover, 
Miss Madeline T. Harris, Miss Ruth E. Johnson, 
Miss Sabra T. Jones, Miss Dollie A. Keyes, Miss 
Ruby A. McComas, Miss A. Louise Morgan, Mrs. 
Myrtle M. Corrothers, Miss Evelyn M. Phil- 
lips, Miss Flora A. Phillips, Miss Sadie I. Saul- 


ter, Mrs. Lula Stokes Simmons, Miss Elizabeth 
E. Williams, Mrs. Lula Tate Williams, Prof. 
Chas. M. Epps. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hamlet Unit 
Mr. J. W. Maske. 


Rockingham Unit 
Mr. R. I. Boone, 


ROBESON COUNTY 
County Unit 


Rev. Malloy Wright, Mrs. K. P. Anderson, 
Mrs. Carletta Spearman, Mrs. J. E. Allen, 
Miss Maggie B. McLean, Miss Ruth Smith, Mrs. 
Minnie Morrisey, Mrs. Ethel Thompson Hays- 
wood, Mrs. Gertrude DeVane, Miss Celestine 
Bryan, Mrs. Minnie McRae, Mrs. Lillian M. Deb- 
nam, Miss Mary Evans, Miss V. B. Graham, 
Miss B. L. Dunston, Mrs. Inez McNeill, Mrs. 
A. B. Lewis, Mrs. Carra Floyd, Miss Marie 
Glenn, Prof. J. H. Floyd, Mr. C. F. Campbell, 
Mrs. Maggie Hester, Mrs. Mamie Wilkerson, 
Mr. S. E. McKoy, Miss Gertrude Lomax, Miss 
V. E. McAean. 


Marietta School Unit 


Mr. F. D. Curry, Miss Mildred Smith, Miss 
Irma Lee Joyner, Mrs, Gertrude DeVane, Mrs. 
Lula B. MeManus, Miss Bryan. 


Red Springs School Unit 


Prof. J. T. Peterson, Prof. E. C. Bostic, Mrs. 
Olive M. Sawyer, Miss Vivian Walker, Mrs. 
Plummer Graham, Miss Beatrice Cox, Mrs. Katie 
Brownlee Peterson, Miss Eva C. Henley, Miss 
Lanie O. Smith, Miss Estella DeVane, Mrs. 
Queen Esther Thames. 


Redstone Academy Unit—Lumberton 


Mr. Julius E. Bryan, Mrs. Julius E. Bryan, 
Mr. Wm. McK. MeNeill, Mrs. Carrie M. Wil- 
liams, Rev. J. H. Hayswood. 


County Training School Unit—Mazton 


Miss Ruth Nicholson, Miss Frances Nicholson, 
Miss Carrie I. Graham, Miss Annie M. Houston, 
Miss N. Marian Ferrell, Miss Lillian B. Wells, 
Miss Maud M. Bell, Miss Ethel V. McIver, Miss 
Geneva J. Holmes, Mr. Frank P. Robinson, 
Mr. R. B. Dean, Miss Luvenia Bell. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Washington School Unit—Reidsville 


Mr. J. A. McRae, Mr. J. W. Sapp, Mrs. L. E. 
Poe, Mrs. Ethel M. Rogers, Miss Mary EF. Wim- 
berly, Miss Geneva <A. Brincefield, Miss Rosa 
KE. Jones, Miss Sallie L. Slade, Miss Portia N. 
Jenkins, Miss Evelyn Gittens, Miss Daisy OC. 
Davis, Miss Vella A. Lassiter, Mrs. Huldah V. 
Cummings, Mrs. Lola B. Powell, Mrs. Annie B. 
Miller. Mrs. Hattie P. Zollar, Mrs. Ida M. Lesu- 
eur, Miss May L. Ivy. Miss Margaret Meador, 
Miss Sadie M. Wilkerson, Miss Sarah B. Penn, 
Miss Mabel E. Krome, Miss Thelma E. Koger, 
Miss Mildred Gunn, Miss Sarah L. Smith, Miss 
Bertha Carter, Miss Odessa Sanders. 


Douglass High School Unit—Leaksville 


Miss Beatrice Jones. 


Miss Evelyn D. Allen, Miss Beaulah M. Boyd, 
Miss Eleanor Roberts, Miss Lillian M. Ward, 
Miss Anneta P. Mathews, Miss Mozelle Roberts, 
Miss Wilba E. Miller, Miss Madeline A. Johns, 
Miss Lessie Anthony Flowe, Mr. Charles C. 
Willett, Miss Cecilia M. Hayes, Mr. Laurence 


E. Boyd, Mrs. W. M. Lomax, Miss Beatrice B. 
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Lomax, Miss Anita M. Martin, Miss Sara B. Wil- 
liamson, Miss Adele Pickard. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Livingstone College Unit 


President W. J. Trent, Prof. D. H. Bradley, 
Prof: W. J» Drent, Ju:) Dean Py iD: White; 
Miss Jessie M. Wyche, Mr. Thomas H. Bembry, 
Miss Thelma Clement. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Maidie R. Gibons, Mrs. Cora K. White, 
Mr. Alonzo Grant, Miss Mary Inez Correll, Miss 
Lillie Boyden, Mrs. Lillian Wilson, Miss Flor- 
ence Epps, Miss Claudia C. Boyden, Miss Seth- 
elle Fleming, Miss Susie Lyerly, Mrs. Beatrice 
Powe, Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Miss A. E. Marie 
Weeks, Mrs. Willie Caldwell, Mrs. S. B. Robert- 
son, Miss Addie Henderson, Miss Ollie Lee Carr, 
Miss Maggie Knox, Mrs. Willie Hines Ellis, 
Mrs. Mary Biggers, Mrs. Argie Lee Dodds, Mrs. 
Addie Carson, Miss Pauline Bennett, Mrs. Alice 
L. Brown, Mr. Joseph Bryant, Mrs. Corinna F. 
Tutt, Mrs. Mittie Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth Mce- 
Corkle, Mrs. L. Barbara Jones, Mrs. Bessie 
Cheshire, Miss Mabel Bingham, Prof. Samuel E. 
Dunean, Jr., Mrs. S. E. Daly, Miss Mildred 
Henry, Mrs. Willie Payne, Miss Novella Jame- 
son, Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Mrs. Margaret Dal- 
ton, Mrs. Annie Ellis, Mrs. Lessie Haynes, Mr. 
Isaiah McClain, Miss Etta Clement, Miss Lossie 
Slade, Mrs. Sadie Fair, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, 
Mrs. Bessie Austin, Mrs. Portia Moore, Miss 
Rosebud Aggrey, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Prof. 
Nelson Nicholson, Mrs. Willie Davis, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Evans, Mrs. Effie Fisher, Miss Constance 
Thirdgill, Prof. Edward G. Ellis, Miss Edmonia 
Kent, Mr. Robert Long, Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, 
Mr. William Watson, Mrs. Eva Russell, Mrs. 
Mary N. Ramseur, Mrs. Mamie Todd, Miss Katie 
Massey. 

Price School Unit 


Prof. L. H. Hall, (Miss| EH: Batrice Riggs, 
Miss A. A. Aggrey, Mrs. I. H. Duncan, Prof. 
E. R. Nebors, Jr. 

Monroe Street School Unit 

Mrs. Adeline Jones, Mrs. Marie A. Davis, 
Mrs. Nonie Springs, Mrs. Willie Jacobs, Miss 
Annie R. Lowry, Miss .Vina E. Wilson, Miss 
Myrtle Stewart, Miss Lottie Mae Smith, Miss 


Helen S. Waugh. 
Lincoln Grammar Unit 


Mrs. Ada Poach, Miss Minnie Fitzgerald, Miss 
Josephine Thirdgill, Miss Creola Barnhart, Miss 
Annie Pitts, Prof. C. A. Carson. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


County Unit 


Miss Gladys M. Whitfield, Mr. L. C. Meacham, 
Miss Florence Mills, Miss Blanche Glymph, Mrs. 
Elsie Lomax, Miss Hester Walker, Miss Fannie 
McClain, Miss Texas Bright, Miss Kathleen 
Costner, Mr. J. O. Gibbs, Mrs. Henrietta Twitty, 
Miss Lottie Daniels, Mrs. Rosa Greenlee, Miss 
Janie Walker, Miss Asnes. Rector, Mr. Percy 
Wellman, Mrs. H, C. Walker, Miss Lillie Bright, 


Miss Margaret Dean, Miss Virginia Henry. 
SAMPSON COUNTY 
County Unit 
Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mrs. Mary Berry, Miss 
Eloise Butler, Miss Annie L. Boykin, Mr. Jo- 
seph Boykin, Mr. T. J. L. Boykin, Mrs. Ida B. 
Bronson, Miss Sudie M. Bullard, Miss Blanche 


Carr, Mrs. Mary G. Carter, Miss Mattie J. Cobb, 
Mrs. Mary E. Chestnut, Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, 
Miss Mildred Beaman, Miss Mary E. Davis, Mrs. 








Marie DeVane, Mr. W. K. Devane, Miss Flora 
DeVaughn, Mrs. Eva Edwards, Mrs. E. Merritt 
Faison, Mrs. Arletha B. Graham, Miss Frances 
Herring, Miss Daisy Hill, Mrs. Irene Hill, Mrs. 
‘M EE. Hollingsworth, Rev. J. M. Holmes, Miss 
Martha Kelly, Mrs. Callie D. Kirby, Mr. J. I. 
Kornegay, Mrs. Rebecca Manual, Mrs. Hattie 
B. Mathis, Mrs. Reva M, Matthews, Mrs. Sadie 
Merritt, Miss iva Mae Morrisey, Miss Fannie 
Newman, Mrs. Macie Peterson, Mr. George F. 
Feterson, Miss Mabel P. Powell, Mrs. Estelle 
Robinson, Miss Allie Sampson, Miss Pearl Samp- 
son, Mrs. Pauline Solice, Miss Mamie Spicer, 
Mrs Helen Stewart, Rev. J. T. Stewart, Miss 
Bertha J. Thomuson, Miss Lillie B. Troublefield, 
Miss Mattie Belle Williamson, Mr. M. William. 


son, Miss Lula B. Gregg, Mrs. Ada G. Battle. 


County Training School Unit 






Prof. M. D. Coley, Miss W. E. Delaine, Misa 
M. L. Starks, Miss D. V. Croom, Mrs. Kate 
Royal, Miss H. E. Chapman, Mrs. G. S. Melvin, 
Miss N. E. Pearsall Miss :*H. %M. Brooks, Miss 
K. A. Hodzes, Miss'*S: E, -Rebinson, Miss Lulu 
B. Corbin. ans 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 


Miss Bennie E, McLane. 


SURRY COUNTY 


Mrs. C. M. Brooks, Mr. J. H. Ballentine. 
VANCE COUNTY 
Henderson Institute Unit 
Mr. F. A. Williams, Mr. Leander E. Spencer, 
Miss J. A. Warren, Mrs. F. A. Robinson, Mr. 
O. T. Robinson, Miss Maggie G. Taylor, Mrs. 


M. B. Cotton, Dr. J. A. Cotton, Miss Alberta 
Ford, Mr. R. H. Adams, Mr. C. H. Williams. 


County Unit 


Miss Cassie Allen, Miss Violet Bell, Miss Eliza- 
beth Brome, Mr. A. A. Bullock, Miss Eunice 
Bullock, Mrs. Elnora Brown, Miss Queen Davis, 
Miss Luey Eaton, Mr. Richard D. Bullock, Mr. 
J. H. Faulkner, Mrs. A. S. Gaither, Mrs. Mary 
Hodges, Mrs. Laura G. Jordan, Mrs. Annie I. 
Jeffers, Miss Lucy Jefferies, Miss Maggie Harris, 


Mr. P. H. Lewis, Mrs. Henrietta Lewis, Mrs. 
J. H. Lewis, Miss Mabel L. Pailen, Mrs. Carrie 
Sewell, Miss Maggie Tucker, Mr. W. E. Wil- 


liams, Mr. George Wright, Miss Lillie Mae Russell, 
Miss Flossie Kelly, Mrs. Katie Smart, Miss Mere- 
dith Johnson, Miss Mabel Wyche, Miss Merelyn 


Weeks, Mrs. Ruth Yergan, Mrs. Georgie Taylor, 
Miss Gladys Cooke, Mrs. L. B. Yaney, Miss Al- 
nerta Royster, Miss Pearlene Brame, Miss M. B. 


Carter. 


Central Graded School Unit 
Miss Sallie P. Eaton, Mrs. Gladys Ward, Miss 


Mary Pendleton, Miss Mildred Jackson, Miss 
Melba Dawson, Mrs. M. A. Williamson, Miss 
L. M. Allen, Mrs. Mary Eaton, Miss Henny 


Lee Peele, Mrs. Odell Harris, Mrs. M. I. Stamper, 
Mrs. Iola Hawkins, Mrs. Josephine Yarborough, 
Miss Estelle Nichols, Mrs. T. S. Eaton, Mrs. A. V. 
Jenkins, Mr. Edwin D. Johnson, Mrs. M. L. Har- 
ris, Mrs. Adelaide Bullock, Mrs. Virginia B. 
Harris, Mrs. Marian L. Poole. 


WAKE COUNTY 
St. Augustine’s College Unit 


Miss Jessie E. Guernsey, Mr. J. W. Holmes, 
Dean Chas. H. Boyer, Prof. A. P. Chippey. 


Shaw University Unit 
Dean John Tilley, Mr. F. P. Payne, Miss Hilda 
A. Davis, President W. S. Nelson. 
Crosby-Garfield School Unit 


Prof. W. H. Fuller, Miss M. A. Artis, Miss M. E. 
Elliott, Miss M. T. Brooks, Miss N. V. Tate, 
Miss E. A. Tatum, Miss L. M. Hunter, Miss 
Clarine Christmas, Miss Clementine Turner, Mrs. 
M. M. Young, Mrs. M. A. Gorham, Mrs. G. D. 
Watts, Mrs. B. A. Leake, Mrs. M. A. Watson. 


Washington Elementary School Unit 


Miss P. M. Love, Mrs. N. W. Fuller, Mrs. 
A. P. O’Kelly, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, Mrs. L. P. 
Eaton, Mrs. B. E. Branch. 


Lucile Hunter School Unit 
Mrs. Daisy B. Evans, Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. A. Williams, Miss Dorothy S. Lane. 
Washington High School Unit 


Miss L. M. Latham, Mr. M. W. Akins, 
J. L. Levister. 


Oberlin Elementary School Unit 
Miss A. B. Rhone, Miss Rosa B. Manly. 


Mr. 


Berry O'Kelly Training School Unit 


Miss Annie M. Mangum, Miss Everhardt W. 
Ligon, Mrs. B. O. Wilcox, Miss Hileen W. Mana- 
way, Mrs. D, H. Harris, Miss Q. V. Cooke, Miss 
Winifred L. Norris, Mr. Wilbur D. Moore, Miss 
Lillian R. Exum, Mr. E. A. Johnson. 


County Unit 


Mr. John A. Lester, Mr. J. S. Davis, Mrs. 
Lucile Alston, Mrs. Eliza Wilson, Miss Pearl 
Smith, Miss Lena Marriott, Mr. J. W. Meadows, 
Mrs. Annie L. Meadows, Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. 
Sarah Sharper, Miss Lucy M. Pulley, Mr. Arthur 
Jones, Miss Mabel Moore, Mrs. L. M. Anderson, 
Miss Alice C. Smith, Miss Ernestine Smith, Mrs. 
M. W. Williams, Miss Pearl V. McLean, Mrs. 
Mollie Dunston, Mrs. Daisy D. Scarborough, Mr. 
J. A. Watkins, Miss H. Nora Evans, Mrs. Lillie 
B. Murray, Mrs. Bulah Robinson, Mrs. Johnsie 
D, Cheek, Mrs. Maggie L. Hall, Mrs. Vivian M. 


Harris, Mr. James A. Watkins, Mrs. Phyllis B. 
Mann, Mrs. Hattie Horton, Mrs. Mary Jones 
Marable, Mrs. Gila S. Harris, Rev. H. R. Holt, 


Mr. John H. Smith, Mrs. B. W. Moore, Mr. C. A. 
Marriot, Miss Ida B. Tanner, Mr. William Mc- 
Elrath, Miss A. D. Turner, Miss M. Ruth Taylor, 
Mrs. Pattie Morgan, Mrs. Mattie H. Dunn, Miss 
Rosa Hill, Miss Ora Morgan, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Allen, Mrs. Robert H. Williams, Mrs. Mabel Me- 
Matthews, Miss Eulah L. Haywood, Miss Loise 
Cain, Mrs. Sadie Baldwin, Mr. D. D. Davis, Mr. 
Arthur Jones, Rey. M. W. Williams. 


October, 1934 


Wakefield School Unit 


Mr... R. “Aj “Carroll, Jr:, Mrs. (Ai). Carroll) 
Miss M. B. Stanley, Miss E. L. Organ, Mrs. 
Mildred Taylor Meclver, Miss Eva R. Everette, 
Miss D. Louise LeBoo, Mrs. L. B. Foster, Miss 
Rochell Hall, Mrs. K. M. Woodson, Mr. W. E. 


Hunt. 
WARREN COUNTY 


County Unit ‘ 


Miss Lula B. Ingram, Mrs. Susie E. Miles, Mr. 
J. H. McDougle, Miss V. C. MecNiel, Miss N. W. 
Anthony, Miss V. Graves, Miss T. M. Ellis, Mr. 
A. T. Kelley, Mrs. L. E. MecGrier, Miss A. K. 
Smith, Mrs. W. L. Barnes, Mr. C. H. Brown, 
Miss A. M. Witherspoon, Mrs. M. J. 
P. G. Tyson, Miss G. G. Branch, Mrs. 
wood, Mrs. W. B. Williams, Miss F. W. Alston, 
Mr. A. J. West, Miss R. E. Alston, Mrs. M. A. 
Hawkins, Miss Cornelia Warwick, Miss J. V. 
Wright, Mrs. E. L. Streeter, Miss M. A. Wil- 
liams, Miss M. H. Harris. Mrs. M. E. Green, 
Mrs. B. L. Plummer, Rev. J. E. McGrier, Mrs. 
A. C. Green, Mrs. M. O. Alston, Miss M. A. 
Jones, Miss L. P. Vanhook, Mr. A. A. Brugin, 
Mrs. E. L. Pove, Mrs. E. C. Bolden, Mr. C. A. 
Harris, Mr. J. M. Plummer, Mrs. M. E. Hender- 
son, Mrs. India Bullock, Miss Olivia Kelley, Mr. 
B. H. Thornton, Miss A. L. Cheek, Mrs. Katie 
O. Green, Miss M. K. Baldwin, Miss E. M. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. L. M. Boyd, Mrs. C. T. Harris, Mrs. 
J. R. Hight, Mrs. M. H. Mason, Miss M. M. 
Long, Miss L. Burchette, Miss J. B. Hargrove, 
Miss W. B. Dowton, Miss M. P. Watson, Miss 
F. F. Warwick, Miss Ruth Warwick, Mrs. D. A. W. 
Pugh, Mrs. A. B, Alston, Mr. Manson Green, 
Mrs. Anna Harris, Mr. Reginal Harris, Miss 
Emma B. Harris, Mrs. Melvina E. Stroud, Mrs. 
Lillian Richardson, Mrs. Emma B. Fitts, Mrs. 
Helen L. Capehart, Miss Ada B. Strong, Miss 
Eleanor Wright, Miss Betty M. Solomon, Miss 
Leitha Jones, Miss Mary Patillo, Miss Candance 


Charleston, Miss Fannie Williams, Miss Willie 
G. Watson; “Mr. T. “H. Pettway, Mr) 9M. 7A: 
Johnson, Mr. Theodore Williams, Mrs. Mabel 


Falkner, Mr. Robert E. Ransom, Mr. C. S. Wynn. 


County Training School Unit 


Mr. R. W. Davis, Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. 
M. L. H. Peede, Mr. J. L. Bolden, Mrs. Maude 
Anderson, Mrs. L. G. Smith, Miss E. J. Alston, 


Miss L. E. Hester, Miss G. L. Madison, Miss 
L. P.. Davis) Mrs: 2B: Fo Mallory, Mrs. Mo RP. 
Lane, Mrs. E. W. Dancy, Prof. G. E. Cheek. 


John R. Hawkins School Unit 


Mr. D. M. Jarnigan, Mr. H. E. Fortson, Mrs. 
H. E. Fortson, Mr.. W. W. Harris, Mrs. Lillie 
Arrington, Mrs. Minnie O. M. Jones, Mrs. Lula 
R. Davis, Miss Lucy M. Wortham. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Mr. William Berry. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Carver School Unit 


Mr. W. H. Cannady, Mr. J. W. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Lester Lennon, Mr. Solomon Elliott, Miss 
Annie L. Cobb, Miss Selena Cousins, Miss Allene 
Crews. 

Fremont School Unit 


Prof. N. A. Cheek. 


Goldsboro School Unit 


Miss Dorothy Adams, Miss Rose Atmore, Miss 
Lillie Baker, Miss C. W. Bond, Miss J. M. Boney, 
Miss M. Boothe, Mrs. A. R. Brown, Mrs. H. V. 
Brown, Miss M. V. Brown, Miss Sudie Bryant, 
Miss Arabia Bunn, Mrs. M. W. Carney, Mrs. 
M. P. Christian, Mr. R. C. Christian, Mr. G. O. 
Council, Mrs. J. A. Croom, Miss V. M. Edwards, 
Mrs. Ruth Everett, Mrs. V. L. Faison, Mrs. 
Walter A. Foster, Mrs. N. J. Frederick, Mrs. 
M. Ll. Gavin, Miss Sadie Grantham, Miss Rosa 
Gray, Mr. James E. Green, Mrs. Esther Guess, 
Miss Susie Guess, Miss C. E. Hatcher, Mrs. A. S. 
Hogans, Mrs. M. B. Holt, Mrs. S. Y. Holt, Mr. 
J. Lowell Jackson, Miss Frances Johnson, Miss 
Odala Johnson, Miss Frances Johnson, Miss 
Wila Jones, Mr. Cecil Miller, Mrs. Cora Pailen, 
Miss G. M. Parker, Mr. Clyde Pickett, Miss 
Elma Sasser, Mrs. V. G. Scott, Miss M. Spencer, 
Miss H. B. Whitley, Miss Jessie Williams, Mrs. 
R. V. Wright, Miss N. M. Fairly, Mr. W. H. 
Canady, Mrs. S. M. Faucette. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Wilson High School Unit 
Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mr. C. F. Hunt, Miss Alice 
H. Jones, Mrs. E. P. Reid. 
AT LARGE 


Mrs. M. B. Cotton, Mr. Asker B. Hawkins, 
Miss Marie McIver, Mr. H. L. Trigg, Miss Made- 
line Bridges, Rev. W. L. Metz, D.D., Dr. N. C. 
Newbold, Mr, G. H. Ferguson, Mrs. Pearl Byrd, 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED 1865 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Finest Traditions 
Excellent Faculty 
Improved Facilities 


To an excellent academic program is added special 
emphasis upon personality and character building. 


For particulars address 
THE REGISTRAR 
Shaw University 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 




















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


The Oldest Normal School in the United States 
for the Education of Negroes 


Prepares Teachers for the Public Elementary Schools 
of North Carolina 


Recognized as a standard collegiate institution and commended for effi- 
ciency of operation by competent survey commissions. 


Has nine brick buildings on a fifty-acre site, comprising a plant worth 
half a million dollars. 


Enrollment for 1933-34 was 371—largest of all colleges for Negroes in 
North Carolina. 

Enrollment on September 12, third day of the 1934-35 session, was 340. 

A two-year course of study, leading to State Teachers’ Certificates Gram- 
mar Grade B or Primary B. 


J. W. SEABROOK, President gg) Microfitmed 
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Bennett College for Women 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A College Where the Faculty and Trustees Place Foremost the 
Needs of the Individual Student 


q Majors leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree in Ele- 
mentary, High School, and Home Economics fields are 
offered. Minors may be taken in Dramatics, Music, and 
Physical Education. 





q Dramatic organizations—Glee Clubs and Quartets, 
Basketball, Hockey, Archery, help to enrich the extra- 
curriculum life of the student. 


q The fees are moderate for the service rendered. Be- 
cause of this, Bennett has grown from a student body 
of 10 in 1926 to 225 in 1933-34, and has unusual approval. 


Bennett Is the College for Young Women of Discriminating Parents 


For further information address the President— 


DAVID D. JONES 
BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN BOX C, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


























Burgaw Colored High School 


BURGAW, N. C. 





Under Pender County School System 








AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL SINCE 1924 


HT 


Thirteen Teachers Representing Eight Standard Colleges and 
Normal Schools 





HEALTHFUL LOCATION - BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
For BOYS and GIRLS 
Expenses $4.00 per Week 


irther Information Write— 


C. F. POPE, Principal 
BURGAW, N.C. 
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